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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


Articli I— Name 

This organization shall be known as the Music Supervisors National 
Conference* 

Article II— Object 

Its object shall be mutual helpfulness and the promotion of good music 
through the instrumentality of the Public Schools. 


Article III — ^United Conferences 

The 1926 revision of the Constitution is based on a plan of union and 
affiliation between the National Conference and existing and projected Sec- 
tional Conferences. Any Sectional Conference becomes a member of the 
United Conferences upon acceptance of plan of union, including distribution 
of dues as embodied in the Constitution. 


Article IV— Membership 

Section 1. Membership shall be active, associate, honorary and con- 
tributing. 

Sec. 2. Any person actively interested in public school music may be- 
come an active member of the National Conference upon the payment of 
the prescribed dues. Active members whose dues are fully paid shall have 
the privilege of voting and holding office, and shall be entitled to receive 
a copy of the current Book of Proceedings. 

Sec. 3. Any person interested in public school music, but not actively 
engaged therein, may become an associate member of the National Con- 
ference upon payment of the prescribed dues. The associate members shall 
have the privilege of attending all meetings and taking part in discussions, 
but they shall have no vote nor hold office, and they are not entitled to a 
copy of the Book of Proceedings. 

Sec. 4. Any person interested in public school music, who desires to 
contribute to the support of the National Conference, may do so, and thereby 
become a contributing member. Contributing members shall have all the 
privileges of active members. 

Sec. 5. Active or contributing members of Sectional Conferences within 
the United Conferences are members of the National Conference. Any 
person becoming an active or contributing member of the National Con- 
ference shall be assigned to the section in which he resides unless he stipu- 
lates otherwise; and be becomes a member of the Sectional Conference 
thus selected. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS, M. S. N. C. 

Articxe V — Dxjes 

Section L Dues for active members shall be $3.00 annually. Dues are 
payable on January 1st of each year. 

Sec. 2. Dues for associate members shall be ^.00 annually. 

Sec. 3. Dues for contributing members shall be a minimum of $5.00 
annually. 

Sec. 4. No person shall be entitled to the privileges of active or asso- 
ciate membership until the dues for the current year shall have been paid. 

Sec. 5. After 1926 and upon ratification of the plan by any Sectional 
Conference, $1.50 of the dues of active and contributing members shall be 
paid into the Publication Fund, 75 cents into the treasury of the Sectional 
Conference, and the balance into the treasury of the National Conference. 

The $1.50 annually allotted to the Publication Fund shall be considered 
as paying for the member’s copy of the annual Book of Proceedings. 

In the case of the contributing members of the Sectional Conferences 
it is understood that the Sectional Conference retains the entire amount 
except the $1.50 due the Publication Fund and the 75 cents assigned to the 
National Conference. 

In 1927 no Book of Proceedings shall be published and the $1.50 per 
member ordinarily paid into the Publication Fund shall remain in the 
treasury of the Sectional Conference. 

The money due the Publication Fund and the National Conference shall 
be payable by a Sectional Conference within thirty days after the close of 
its meeting. 

Article VI — Officers 

Section 1. The oflScers of the National Conference shall consist of a 
President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, Auditor, and Board of Directors; and these officers, together with the 
retiring President, shall constitute the Executive Committee of the National 
Conference. 

Sec 2. The term of office for President, First Vice-President, Second 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer and Auffitor shall be two (2) years or 
until their successors are duly elected. With the exception of the Second 
Vice-President and Treasurer, none of the above mentioned officers shall 
hold the same office for two (2) consecutive terms. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Directors shall consist of two members to be 
elected by each Sectional Conference, and two members to be elected by the 
National Conference. One member from each Conference shall be elected 
for two (2) years and one member for four (4) years at the first election 
under the new plan; thereafter all members of the Board of Directors shall 
be elected for four (4) years. 

Sec. 4. The State Advisory Committee diall be composed of active 
members from each State and territorial possession of the United States 
of America, this Committee to be elected by the Board of Directors. The 
number of members composing this Committee shall not be fixed. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS, M. S. N. C 

Article VII— Election 

Section 1. The President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor, and one member of the Board of Directors 
shall be nominated by a committee consisting of seven (7). The members 
of the Nominating Committee shall be elected by informal ballot of the 
active members of the National Conference. The ballots are to be deposited 
with the Treasurer of the Conference before noon the second day of the 
Biennial Meeting. Each voter shall write not more than seven names on 
his ballot. The Executive Committee shall count and announce the result 
not later than ten o’clock the following morning. The seven persons 
receiving the highest number of votes shall be declared the Nominating 
Committee. In case of a tie for any two or more persons, the Executive 
Committee shall decide the tie vote. 

The Nominating Committee shall nominate two members of the National 
Conference for each selective office of the Conference. 

Sec. 2. The election of officers shall take place at the Biennial Business 
Meeting of the National Conference. The majority of all votes cast is 
required to elect 

Article VIII — ^Meetings 

Section L The National Conference shall meet biennially between the 
dates of February 15th and July ISth, at the discretion of the Executive 
Committee. The Biennial Business Meeting shall be held upon the second 
day preceding the closing day of the Conference. Twenty active members 
shdl constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business of the Biennial 
Business Meeting. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall meet at the call of the President, 
or at the call of the Secretary when the Secretary is requested to do so by 
not less than three (3) of the menibers of the Excutive Committee. A 
quorum of five (5) members of the Executive Committee is required for 
the transaction of business. 

Article IX — ^Amendments 

The Constitution and By-Laws may be altered or amended by a two-thirds 
vote at the Biennial Business Meeting, providing formal notice of such 
contemplated action shall have been given the active members at least sixty 
(60) days before it is acted upon; further, the Constitution and By-Laws 
may be altered or amended by a two-thirds vote, at the Biennial Business 
Meeting, providing the propos^ amendment receives the unanimous approval 
of the Executive Committee, and formal notice of a contemplated action 
shall have been given the active members at least twenty-four (24) hours 
before it is acted upon. 

Article X — ^National Research Coxtncil op Music Education 

Section 1. The National Research Council of Music Education shall 
consist of fifteen (IS) active members who shall have done notable work 
in the field of school music. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS, M. S. N. C 

Sec. 2. The National Research Cotancil of Music Education shall discuss 
and investigate various professional and educational problems and shall 
make reports of its findings to the Conference. 

Sec. 3. At each Biennial Meeting three (3) members shall be elected for 
the ensuing five (5) year term and three (3) others to serve for a five (S) 
year term beginning the next succeeding year. Other vacancies that may 
occur shall also be filled at the Biennial Meeting. 

Sec. 4. The Nominating Committee shall nominate two (2) a^ve 
members for each position to be filled in the National Research Council of 
Music Education; the Council may,- if it sees fit, recomm^d to the Nomi- 
nating Committee the names of suitable candidates for nomination. 

Sec. 5. Any member whose term of office in the Council has expired shall 
not be eligible to serve again until one (1) year shall have dapsed after that 
expiration. This shall not be construed as prohibiting his election according 
to the provisions of Section 3 of this Artide. 



BY-LAWS 


Section 1, The President shall preside at all meetings of the Conference 
and of the Executive Committee, shall appoint committees with exception 
of Advisory Committee from the Stetes and the Nominating Committee 
(which committees are provided for in the Constitution), and shall, in con- 
sultation with the Executive Committee, prepare the program for the Bi- 
ennial Meeting of the Conference. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the First Vice-President to assume the 
duties of the President in case of disability or absence of the President 
and to act as Chairman of the Board of Directors, without vote. 

Sec. 3. The Second Vice-President shall be the Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Publicity. He shall keep a list of members and their 
addresses, and shall prepare all material for publication in the p/nted copy 
of the Proceedings. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall keep due record of the proceedings of the 
Biennial Meeting of the National Conference and of all meetings of the 
Executive Committee, and shall take full notes of the principal discussions 
and secure copies of papers read at all the sessions of the Conference. 

Sec. S. The Treasurer shall receive and collect all dues, shall pay all 
bills approved by the Executive Committee and signed by the President, and 
shall report all receipts and disbursements annually; said reports to be made 
at the Biennial Meeting of the National Conference and in the intervening 
years to the Executive Committee. The Treasurer shall be adequately 
bonded at the expense of the Conference. 

Sec 6. The Auditor shall audit all bills and the accounts of the Treas- 
urer, and shall report his findings in writing at the call of the Executive 
Committee. 

Sec. 7. The Board of Directors shall deal with all questions growing 
out of inter-relations between the National and Sectional Conferences, such 
as the establishment of boundaries of the Sectional Conferences, and the 
time and place of meetings of both National and Sectional Conferences. It 
may also consider matters of general policy concerning the National Confer- 
ence and other questions referred to it by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 8 . To the Executive Committee shall be entrusted the general 
management of the National Conference, including final decision as to the 
time and place of meeting, oversight of the program, and, in case of vacan- 
cies, the appointment of substitutes pending the dection of officers at the 
next Biennial Meeting of the Conference. 

Sec. 9. It shall be the duty of the Advisory Committee from the States 
to cooperate with the Board of Directors in such activities as may be dde- 
gated to it by said Board of Directors, and to assist the Research Council 
in getting su^ information as it may solicit r^;arding educational conditions 
in the various States. 



CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 


1907 Keokuk, Iowa (Organized) 
Frances E, Clark, Chairman 
P. C. Hayden, Secretary 

1909 Indianapolis, Indiana 

P. C. Hayden, President 
Stella R. Root, Secretary 

1910 Cincinnati, Ohio 

E. L. Cobum, President 
Stella R. Root, Secretary 

1911 Detroit, Michigan 

E. B. Birge, President 
Qyde E. Foster, Secretary 

1912 St Louis, Missouri 

Charles A. Fullerton, President 
M. Ethel Hudson, Secretary 

1913 Rochester, New York 
Henrietta G. Baker, President 
Helen Cook, Secretary 

1914 Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mrs. Elizabeth Casterton, Pres, 
May E. Kimberly, Secretary 

1915 Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Arthur W. Mason, President 
Charles H. Miller, Secretary 

1916 Lincoln, Nebraska 
Will Earhart, President 
Agnes Benson, Secretary 

1917 Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Peter W. Dykema, President 
Julia E. Crane, Secretary 

1918 Evansville, Indiana 

C. H. Miller, President 
Ella M. Brownell, Secretary 

1919 St. Louis, Missouri 
Osbourne McConathy, Pres. 
Mabelle Glenn, Secretary 

1920 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Hollis Dann, President 
Elizabeth Pratt, Secretary 

1921 St. Joseph, Missouri 
John W. Beattie, President 
E. Jane Wisenall, Secretary 

1922 Nashville, Tennessee 
Frank A. Beach, President 
Ada Bidding, Secretary 

1923 Qevdand, Ohio 

Karl W. Gehrkens, President 
Alice Jones, Secretary 


1924 Cindnnati, Ohio 

W. Otto Miessner, President 
Winifred V. Smith, Secretary 

1925 Kansas City, Missouri 
William Breach, President 
Grace V. Wilson, Secretary 

1926 Detroit, Michigan 

Edgar B. Gordon, President 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carmichael, Sec. 

1927 Worcester, Massachusetts 

(Eastern Conference) 

Victor L. F. Rebmann, Pres. 
Grace E. Pierce, Secretary 
Springfield, Illinois 
(North Central Conference) 
Anton H. Embs, President 
Alice Jones, Secretary 
Richmond, Virginia 
(Southern Conference) 

Louis L. Stookey, President 
Irma Lee Batey, Secretary 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(Southwest Conference) 
Mabelle Glenn, President 
Frank A. Beach, Secretary 

1928 Chicago, Illinois 

(First Biennial) 

George Oscar Bowen, Pres. 
Mrs. Marian E. Cotton, Sec. 

1929 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

(Eastern Conference) 

E. S. Pitcher, President 
Grace E. Pierce, Secretary 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(North Central Conference) 
Ada Bicking, President 
Fannie C. Amidon, Secretary 
Spokane, W'ashington 
(Northwest Conference) 

Letha L. McQure, President 
Edna McKee, Secretary 
Asheville, Noi^ Carolina 
(Southern Conference) 

William Breach, President 
Ella M. Hayes, Secretary 
Wichita, Kansas 
(Southwestern Conference) 
John C Kendel, President 
Mary M. Conway, Secretary 



OFFICERS, 1928-1930, M. S. N. C. 

Prewtfen/— Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Missouri. 

First Vice-President— Gedsisb H. Gartlan, New York City. 

Second Vice-Presiden^'PkXTL J. Weaver, Ithaca, New York. 
Secretary— Sadib Rafferty, Evanston, Illinois. 

Treasurer— PtiATStK E. Percival, Stevens Point, Wisconsia 
Auditor— TiawjLKO Clarek Davis, Fredonia, New York. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
From the National Conference: 

Letha L. McClure, Seattle, Washington (1928-1932) 

Ernest G. Hesser, Indianapolis, Indiana (1926-1930) 

From the Eastern Conference: 

James D. Price, Hartford, Connecticut (1929-1933) 

Eldrid® S. Pitcher, Auburn, Maine (1927-1931) 

Victor L. F. Rebmann, Yonkers, New York (1927-1929) 

From the North Central Conference: 

Alice E. Inskeef, Cedar Rapids, Iowa (1929-1933) 

J. E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Michigan (1927-1931) 

From the Northwest Conference: 

Anne Landsbury Beck, Eugene, Or^on (1929-1933) 

Grace E. P. Holman, Spokane, Washington (1927-1931) 

Charles Ri Cutts, Anaconda, Montana (1927-1929) 

From the Southern Conference: 

Grace Van Dyke More, Greensboro, North Carolina (1929-1933) 
Edwin N. C. Barnes, Washington, D. C. (1927-1931) 

William Breach, Winston-Salem, North Carolina (1927-1929) 

From the Southwest Conference: 

J. Luella Burkhard, Pueblo, Colorado (1929-1933) 

George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Oklahoma (1927-1931) 

(kACE V. Wilson, Topeka, Kansas (1927-1929) 



THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


Peter W. Dykona, Chairman (1923-1929) New York City 

Ada Biddng (1929-1934) Lansing, Michigan 

George Oscar Bowen (1929-1934) Tulsa, Oklahoma 

HoUis Dann (1929-1934) New York City 

T. P. Giddings (1928-1933) Minneapolis, Minnesota 

W. Otto Miessner (1928-1933) Chicago, Illinois 

Victor L. F. Rebmann (1928-1933) Yonkers, New York 

George H. Gartlan (1927-1932) New York City 

Edgar B. Gordon (1927-1932) Madison, Wisconsin 

Russell V. Morgan (1927-1932) Qeveland, Ohio 

Frank A. Beach (1926-1931) Emporia, Kansas 

John W. Beattie (1926-1931) Evanston, Illinois 

Edward B. Birge (1926-1931) Bloomington, Indiana 

Walter Aiken (1925-1930) Cincinnati, Ohio 

C. A. Fullerton (1925-1930) Cedar Falls, Iowa 

MabeUe Glenn (1925-1930) Kansas City, Missouri 

Will Earhart (1923-1929) Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Elarl W. Gehrkens (1923-1929) Oberlin, Ohio 



STATE CHAIRMEN 

Alabama — ^Leta L. Kitts, Birmingham 
Arizona — Olive M* Gerrish, Tempe 
Arkansas — ^Neuman Leighton, Russellville 
British Columbia — ^Mildred McManus, Vancouver 
Calif omia — ^Minerva C. Hall, Long Beach 
Colorado — ^John C. Kendel, Denver 
Connecticut — ^Elizabeth Gleason, Hartford 
Delaware — ^Annabel Groves Howell, Wilmington 
District of Columbia — ^Edwin N. C. Barnes, Washington 
Eastern Canador^'Roy Fenwick, Hamilton, Ontario 
Florida — ^Mrs. Grace P. Woodman, Jacksonville 
Georgia — Jennie Belle Smith, Athens 
Hawaii — ^Mrs. Sallie Erickson, Honolulu 
Idaho — Judith Mahon, Boise 
Illinois — Sadie Rafferty, Evanston 
Indiana — A. Glockzin, Connorsville 
Iowa — Clara L. Thomas, Davenport 
Kansas — Catherine E. Strouse, Emporia 
Kentucky — ^Helen McBride, Louisville 
Louisiana — ^Frances Wheeler, Shreveport 
Maine — ^Mrs. Dawn C. Grant, Auburn 
Mo^ryland — ^Thomas L. Gibson, Baltimore 
Massachusetts — ^Marion E. Knightly, Winchester 
Michigan — Qara E. Starr, Detroit 
MinnesotOr-^Mrs. Ann Dixon, Duluth 
Mississippi — ^Minnie B, Austin, Jackson 
Missouri — ^Madeleine Farley, Ksmsas City 
MontowcH-Marguerite V. Hood, Bozeman 
Nebraska — Charles B. Righter, Lincoln 
New Hampshire — ^Mrs. Esther B. Coombs, Hampton 
New Jersey — ^R. A. Laslett Smith, Newark 
New Mexico — ^Mrs. Henriette P. Whalen, Las Cruces 
New York — ^Kenneth G. Kelley, Schenectady 
North Carolina — ^WilKam Breach, Winston-Salem 
North Dakota — Fannie C. Amidon, Valley City 
Ohio — Gaylord B. Humberger, Springfield 
"Oklahoma — ^Mrs. Mabel Spizzy, Tulsa 
Oregon — ^Evelyn M. Dew, Eugene 
Pennsylvania — ^M. Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg 
Philippine Islands — ^Mrs. Petrona Ramos, Manila 
Jihode Island — ^Elmer^S. Hosmer, Providence 
* South Carolina — ^Janette Arterbum, Rock Hill 
South Dakota — ^Reva Russell, Aberdeen 
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STATE CHAIRMEN 


Tennessee — ^Minnie D. Stensland, Knoxville 
Texas— Alva. C. Lochhead, Fort Worth 
Utah — ^Ettiery G. Epperson, Salt Lake City 
Vermont— Agaes G. Garland, Montpelier 
Ftrpt«*d— Ella M. Hayes, Newport News 
Washington — ^Mrs. Frances Didcey Newenham, Seattle 
West Virginia—], Henry Francis, Charleston 
Western Ontario — E. W. Goethe Quantz, London 
Theodore Winkler, Sheboygan 
Wyoming— ]essit Mae Agnewd, Casper 



STANDING COMMITTEES 


Book Shelves 

H. A. Spencer, Niagara Falls, New York, Chairman 

Laura Bryant, Ithaca, New York 

Susan T. Canfield, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Conference Business Management 
Paul J. Weaver, Ithaca, New York, Chairman 
Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio 
Peter W. Dykema, New York City 
George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Instrumental Affairs 

Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Chairman 
C. M. Tremaine, New York City, Secretary 

Band and Orchestra Section 
Russell V. Morgan, Qeveland, Ohio 
Victor L. F. Rebmann, Yonkers, New York 
Lee M. Lockhart, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
David E. Mattem, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
A. A. Harding, Urbana, Illinois 

Piano Section 

W. Otto Miessner, Chicago, Illinois 
Helen Curtis, Chicago, Illinois 
T, P. Giddings, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Osbourne McConathy, New York City 
George H. Gartlan, New York City 
Guy Maier, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Music Appreciation 

Alice Keith, New York City, Chairman 

George H. Gartlan, New York City, Vice-Chairman 

First Six Grades 

Mrs. Lenore Coffin, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Edwin N, C. Barnes, Washington, D. C. 

Frances Kessler, Bloomington, Illinois 

Junior High School 
Sadie Rafferty, Evanston, Illinois 
Max Krone, Urbana, Illinois 
Minerva Hall, Long Beach, California 
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STANDING COMMITTEES 


Senior High School 
Edith Rhetts, Detroit^ Michigan 
Louis B. Mohler, New York City 
Inez Field Damon, Lowell, Massachusetts 

Concert Courses in the Schools 
Margaret Lowry, Kansas City, Missouri 
Helen Roberts, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sudie L. Williams, Dallas, Texas 
M. Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Rc^io Concerts 
Alice Keith, New York City 
Mrs. Frances Dickey Newoiham, Seattle, Washington 
Mrs, Grace P. Woodman, Chapd Hill, North Carolina 

Music Contests 

Frank A. Beach, Emporia, Kansas, Chairman 

Grace VanDyke More, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Howard Clarke Davis, Fredonia, New York 

Victor L. F. Rebmann, Yonkers, New York 

E. H, Wilcox, Iowa City, Iowa 

H. O. Robinson, Chicago, Illinois 

Percy A. Scholes, Montreux, Switzerland 

National Conservatory Movement 
Osbourne McConathy, New York City, Chairman 
Hollis Dann, New York City 
Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
George H. Gartlan, New York City 

National Music Week 
Clara F. Sanborn, New York City, Chairman 
Ada Bidding, Lansing, Michigan 
Peter W, Dykema, New York City 
R. Lee Osbum, Maywood, Illinois 

Sphere of Influence 
Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio, Chairman 
W. Otto Miessner, Chicago, Illinois 
Alice E. Inskeep, Cedar Rapids, Iow& 

Vocal Affairs 

Ernest G. Hesser, Indianapolis, Indiana, Chairman 

R. Lee Osbum, Maywood, Illinois 

M. Teresa Armitage, New York City 

Hollis Dann, New York City 

William Breach, Winston-Salem, North Cardina 



STANDING COMMITTEES 


Singing During Pre-Adolescence 

Laura Bryant, Ithaca, New York, Chairman 
Stella Root, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Singing During Adolescence 

Jane E. Wisenall, Cincinnati, Ohio, Chairman 
Pauline Wettstein, Kansas City, Missouri 
Mrs. Mabel Spizzy, Tulsa, OWahoma 

Singing By Mature Voices 

Alfred Spouse, Rochester, New York, Chairman 
George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Senior High School Ensemble Singing 

R. Lee Osbum, Maywood, Illinois, Chairman 
J. Griffith Jones, Cleveland, Ohio 
Jacob A Evanson, Flint, Michigan 



REPORT OF THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL OF MUSIC 

EDUCATION 

P. W. Dykema, Chairman, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

The National Research Cotmcil of Music Education met in Qeveland, 
Ohio, February 24-27, 1929, all members being present except Messrs. Aiken, 
Fullerton, Cardan and Miessner. The deliberations centered around six 
general topics : 

(1) Revision and extension of the study of the attitude of colleges toward 
music credits. The expanded study will be presented in a volume to be pub- 
lished by the National Bureau for the Advancement of Music under the 
direction of the Research Council. 

(2) A study of the certification of music teachers in the public schools 
of various states. This lists the practices of all the states and contains 
recommendations for a four, a three and a two year course of study for the 
training of school music teadiers. The complete report is appended.* (See 
immediately below.) 

(3) A study of high school music courses which are worthy of credit 
This subject was originally brought to the attention of the Cotmcil in 
connection with the formulation of a statement made to the North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges. The complete report is 
appended.** (See page 30.) 

(4) A study of newer practices and tendencies in music education. This 
consists of twenty sub-topics which have been under consideration and a 
complete report on which will be made at the next meeting of the Council. 

(5) A study of cost in music education, which is in the hands of a special 
sub-committee for further investigation. 

(6) A study of varying practices in contests, competitions and music 
festivals ; this is in the hands of a sub-committee for further investigation. 

STATE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC* 

(Report of National Research Council of Music Education) 

The material in this report is in two parts. Part One presents in tabulated 
form the requirements for certification of music teachers in the forty-eight 
states. Part Two presents suggested requirements to the certification authori- 
ties in the forty-eight states. 

In interpreting present state requirraents and tabulating the information 
found in Part One doubtless some errors have been made. The laws are 
often difficult of interpretation. However, before listing the items found In 
Table I, Part One, the findings were submitted to all the state departments 
of education for verification. In many cases, alterations were made by state 
authorities. In other cases, the items as listed were found to be correct but 
authorities stated that present requirements were in process of revision. 

♦Available in bulletin form: Researdi Council Bulletin No. II, ISc the copy, 
10c in quantities of ten or more ; address the editor. 

** Available in bulletin form: Research Council Bulletin No. 10, iSc the copy, 
10c in quantities of ten or more ; address the editor. 
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Brief Summary of Table I 


A Years of College Training Requirements 

1. One year or less 3 states 

2. Two years 14 states 

3. Two to Three years 2 states 

4. Two to Four years 9 states 

5. Three years 3 states 

6. Three to Four years 3 states 

7. Four years 10 states 

8. Number of years not stated 4 states 

{ Psychology 
Methods 
Practice- 
teaching 

1. 6 to 12 hours 7 states 

2. 12 to 24 hours 24 states 

3. Over 24 hours 1 state 

4. Unclassifiable 3 states 

5. Numbo: not stated 13 states 

/ Incl. Applied Music 

C. Number of Music Hours Required / Theory 

i Appreciation 

1. Below IS hours 3 states 

2. 15 to 30 hours 11 states 

3. 30 to 60 hours 14 states 

4. '‘Music Major'' (No. of Hours Indefin.) 5 states 

5. "Fitness for Work” 2 states 

6. Unclassifiable 5 states 

7. Number not stated 8 states 


Detailed Summary op Takue I 


A 

1. One year or less 

1. Montana 

2. New Jersey 

3. New Mexico 

2. Two years 

1. Colorado 

2. Georgia 

3. Idaho 

4. Illinois 

5. Kansas 

6. Kaitucky 

7. Maine 

8. Minnesota 

9. Missouri 

10. Nebraska 

11. North Dakota 

12. South Dakota 

13. Virginia 

14. Wyoming 


3. Two to Three years 

1. New Hampshire 

2. New York 

4. Two to Four years 

1. Delaware 

2. Florida 

3. Louisiana 

4. Pennsylvania 

5. Texas 

6. Utah 

7. Vermont 

8. Oklahoma 

9. West Virginia 

5. Three years 

1. Arizona 
Z Iowa 

3. Michigan 

6. Three to Four years 

1. Indiana 

2. North Carolina 

3. Wisconsin 


Four years 
1. Aabama 
Z California 

3. Maryland 

4. Mississippi 

5. Ohio 

6. Oregon 

7. Rhode Island 

8. South Carolina 

9. Tennessee 

10. Washington 

8. Number of years not 
stated 

1. Arkansas 
Z Connecticut 

3. Massachusetts 

4. Nevada 


College Training Requirements 

7. 
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B. Number of Educational Hours Required 


1, Six to Twelve hours 

1. Iowa 
Z Louisiana 

3. Nebraska 

4. New Jersey 

5. Vermont 

6. Virginia 

7. Wyoming 

2, Twelve to Twenty- 

four hours 

1. Alabama 

2. Arizona 

3. California 

4. Colorado 

5. Georgia 

6. Illinois 

7. Indiana 

8. Kansas 

9. Kentucky 

10. Maryland 


11. Michigan 

12. New Hampshire 

13. New York 

14. North Carolina 

15. North Dakota 

16. Ohio 

17. Oregon 

18. Okl^oma 

19. Pennsylvania 

20. Rhode Island 

21. South Dakota 

22. Utah 

23. Washington 

24. Wisconsin 

3. Over Twenty-four 

Hours 

1. Tennessee 

4. Unclassifiable 

1. Florida (9-18 
hrs.) 


2. West Virginia (8- 
17 hrs.) 

3. Texas (14-24-30 
hrs.) 

S. Number not stated 

1. Arkansas 

2. Delaware 

3. Idaho 

4. Maine 

5. Massachusetts 

6. Minnesota 

7. MississijE^i 

8. Missouri 

9. Montana 

10. Nevada 

11. New Mexico 

12. South Carolina 

13. Connecticut 


C. Number of Music Hours Reqmred 


1. Below Fifteen hours 

1. Florida 

2. Kentucky 

3. Wrginia 

2. Fifteen to Thirty 
hours 

1. Alabama 

2. Colorado 

3. Georgia 

4. Kansas 

5. Nebraska 

6. Nevada 

7. New Hampshire 

8. New Jersey 

9. New Mexico 

10. Tennessee 

11. Wyoming 

3. Thirty to Sixty hours 

1. California 

2. Illinois 

3. Indiana 


4. Iowa 

5. Louisiana 

6. Maryland 

7. Michigran 

8. Minnesota 

9. Montana 

10. North Carolina 

11. Ohio 

12. South Dakota 

13. Utah 

14. Wisconsin 

4. "Music Major" (Hrs. 
indefinite) 

1. Arkansas 

2. Delaware 

3. Mississipfu 

4. Missouri 

5. Vermont 

5. "Fitness for Work" 

1. Oregon 

2. Rhode Island 


6. Unclassifiable 

1. Arizona (30%, 
about 30 hrs.) 

2. New York (24-36 
hrs.) 

3. Okl^oma (23 
hrs.-Major) 

4. Pennsylvania (12- 
52-70 hrs.) 

5. West Virginia 
(24-50 hrs.) 

7. Number not stated 

1. Connecticut 

2. Idaho 

3. Maine 

4. Massachusetts 

5. North Dakota 

6. South Carolina 

7. Texas 

8. Washington 


Suggested Requieements for Certification op Teachers and Super- 
visors OF Public School Music^ Recommended as Being in 
Accordance With the Best Practice Now in Effect 

In 1921 the National Research Ck>uncil of Music Education made cer- 
tain recommendations concerning courses of study for the preparation of 
teachers and supervisors of public school music. These recommendations 
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were adopted by the Music Supervisors Natioual Conference and have been 
accepted as standard by many of the leading educational institutions which 
offer courses for the training of music teachers and supervisors. The recom- 
mendatioxis called for a distribution of work among several fields as follows: 


General Cultural Courses 25 % 

Education Courses, General and Music 25 % 

Music, Theoretical and Applied 50 % 


On the basis of a four year course, totalling 120 semester hours of credit 
and leading to a baccalaureate degree, the distribution suggested might be 
summarized as follows; 


General Educational Courses 30 hours 

Education Courses, General and Music 30 hours 

Music, Theoretical and Applied 00 hours 

Total 120 hours 


The National Research Council of Music Education still bdieves that the 
above distribution represents the most practical course for the training of 
music teachers and supervisors whidi can be set up. This course takes 
cognizance of three distinct fields which should form a part of the training 
of a music teacher, and assigns to each a place which should result in a well 
balanced education. There is first the field of General Cultural Subjects. 
The necessity for education which provides a general badkgroimd of knowl- 
edge needs no argument. Secondly, the need for courses dealing with edu- 
cation and music education in particular is readily apparent. Finally, the 
field of music including a division between theoretical and applied music is 
recog^zed as constituting the principal part in the education of one who 
is to be a specialist in the field of music. The National Research Council of 
Music Education believes it important to give emphasis to its recommenda- 
tion that this balance among the subject fields be preserved. Certain states 
have set up courses of study which practically ignore a very necessary part 
of the education of a music teacher, namely, applied music. It is not suf- 
ficient that a music teacher have knowledge of the theory and art of music. 
He must also be a musical performer. In order to perform he must spend 
time and effort in the acquisition of skill and technique. The pianist, 
violinist or singer who practices several hours daily throughout a col!^ 
course in the acquisition of musical technique without which he cannot 
succeed as a teacher, should be giv«a recognition for his work in the form 
of semester hours of credit It is not reasonable or fair to demand that he 
acquire musical technique but to so arrange his course of study that he must 
gain that in addition to the one hundred and twenty semester hours of credit 
necessary for a degree. If musical t^hnique, leading to ability as a musical 
performer, is necessary for the success of a music teacher, and most reason- 
able persons will admit that it is, the course of study for the training of the 
teacher of music must provide for the acquisition of technique and give it 
proper recognition in the arrangement of the course of study. 
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The suggestions offered below are not so detailed but that they may be 
adapted to the needs of any particular situation. The administration of 
courses is properly left to the certification authorities in the various states. 
An educational institution in any state may easily arrange its courses for 
the training of music teachers and supervisors without sacrificing anything 
in the way of emphasis upon any particular field which it wishes to stress. 

The Council recommends that a four year course of study leading to a 
degree be adopted as the only adequate standard. If music instruction is 
to be on a level with that in other subjects, patricularly in high school, the 
teacher of music must have educations^ qualifications which are equivalent 
to those demanded of teachers of other subjects. It is recognized that fewer 
than four years of trsuning may be satisfactory for teachers in elementary 
schools. It is also true that in many states the demand for teachers with 
four years of training may be limited. However, permanent certification of 
music teachers and supervisors should be issued only to graduates of four 
year courses. 

A. Standard Four Tear Conrae leading to Permanent Certification for Teachers 
of College Accredited Courses in High Schools and for Supervisors of Music. 


One hundred and twenty semester hours distributed as foUows: 

1. General Cultural: 

English: Composition, Literature and Speech 10 hours 

Electives chosen from various fields in accordance with interests 
of students; languages, social science, pure science, mathematics, 
art, psychology, philosophy and so on 20 hours 


30 hours 

2. Education: 

Courses chosen from among various offerings such as Educa- 
tional Psychology, Principles of Teaching, Secondary Education, 

Tests and Measurements, History of Education, Supervision, and 

so on IS hours 

Courses dealing with the Teaching of Music, including supervised 
Practice Teaching IS hours 

30 hours 

3. Theory of Music and Musical Art: 

Sight-singing and notation; Ear-training and Melodic Dictatiem; 

Harmony, including Keyboard Harmony 18 hours 

History and Appreciation of Music, Aesthetics, Form and 

Analysis • • 6 hours 

Choral and Orchestral Conducting 2 hours 

Orchestration and Orchestral Instruments 6 hours 

Electives chosen from advanced courses in any of the above or 
such other subjects as counterpoint, composition, eurythmics, 
acoustics and soon 8 hours 


40 hours 
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4. Applied Music: 

A major according to student’s chief interests, Voice, Piano, 

Violin, Pipe Organ, or Orchestral instrument 12 hours 

A minor chosen from a field other than major or divided between 

two fields 8 hours 


20 hours 

A minimum of four hours in voice must be included* 

Notea.) It is understood that a course in Applied Music carrying 
two hours of credit will require at least one thirty 
minute private lesson per week and from five to six 
hours of weekly practice. 

A course carrying four hours of credit will require two 
thirty minute private lessons per week and from eight 
to twelve hours of we^y practice. 

5. Musical Ensemble: 

Evidence of membership in chorus, orchestra^ band or other 
forms of choral or instrumental ensemble taken as required part 
of college course, cither as collateral to the work as a whole or in 
credit bearing courses. Work to have been carried through at 
least two college years. 

Note b.) At the discretion of the institution concerned all or any 
portion of the eight hours of electives listed under Item 
3 above, Theory of Music and Musical Art, may be 
transferred to Item 4, Applied Music, or Item 5, Musical 
Ensemble. 

Note c.) It is recommended that a portion of the work in Piano 
be devoted to such performance as reading accompani- 
ments at sight, maldng transpositions from one key to 
another, improvising accompaniments to a melody and 
such o^er performance as is likely to enter into the 
work of a teacher of school music. 


B. Provisional Three Year Course leading to Certification for Teachers and 
Supervisors of Music in Elmentary Schools and for High Schools whose 
music courses are not accredited for college entrance. 

A total of 90 semester hours distributed as follows: 


1. General Cultural: 

English: Composition, Literature and Speech 10 hours 

Electives chosen from various fields in accordance .with interests 
of students; languages, social science, pure science, mathematics, 
art, psychology, philosophy and so on. 12 hours 


22 hours 

2. Education: 

Courses chosen from among various offerings such as Educa- 
tional Psychology, Principles of Teaching, Secondary Education, 

Tests and Measurements, History of Education, Supervision, and 

so on 12 hours 

Courses dealing with the Teaching of Music, inducing super- 
vised Practice Teaching 10 hours 


22 hours 
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3. Theory of Music and Musical Art; 

Sight-singing and Notation; Ear-training and Melodic Dicta- 
tion ; Harmony, including Keyboard Harmony 16 hours 

History and Appreciation of Music, Aesthetics, Form and 

Analysis 4 hours 

Choi^ and Orchestral Conducting 2 hours 

Orchestration and Orchestral Instruments 4 hours 

Electives chosen from advanced courses in any of the above or 
such other subjects as counterpoint, composition, eurythmics, 
acoustics and so on 4 hours 

30 hours 

4. Applied Music: 

A major according to student’s chief interests. Voice, Piano, 

Violin, Pipe Organ, or Orchestral Instrument 12 hours 

Work toward a minor ir* some field other than that of student’s 
chief interest 4 hours 


16 hours 

A minimum of four hours in voice must be included. 

Note a.) It is understood that a course in Applied Music carrying 
two hours of credit will receive at least one thirty 
minute private lesson per week and from five to six 
hours of weekly practice. 

A course carrying four hours of credit will require two 
thirty minute private lessons per week and from eight to 
twelve hours of weekly practice. 

5, Musical Ensemble: 

Evidence of membership in diorus, orchestra, band or other 
forms of choral or instrumental ensemble taken as required part 
of college course, either as collateral to the work as a whole or 
in credit bearing courses. Work to have been carried through at 
least two college years. 

Note b.) At the discretion of tine institution concerned all or any 
portion of the four hours of electives listed under Item 3 
above, Theory of Music and Musical Art, may be trans- 
ferred to Item 4, Applied Music, or Item 5, Musical 
Ensemble. 

Note c.) It is recommended that a portion of the work in Piano 
be devoted to such performance as reading accompani- 
ments at sight, mal^g transpositions from cme key to 
another, improvising accompaniments to a melody and 
such odier performance as is likdy to enter into the 
work of a teacher of music. 

Limited Two Year Coarse leading to Certification for Teachers of Music in 

Elementary Schools. 

Sixty semester hours of credit distributed as follows: 


i. General Culture: 

English : Composition and literature 6 hours 

Electives 6 hours 


12 hours 
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2. Education: 

Courses chosen from among various offerings such as Educa- 
tional Psychology, Principles of Teaching, Secondary Education, 
Tests and Measurements, History of Education, Supervision, and 


so on 6 hours 

Courses dealing with the Teaching of Music, including super- 
vised Practice Teaching 8 hours 


14 hours 

3. Theory of Music and Musical Art 

Sight-singing and Notation; Ear-training and Melodic Dictation; 

Harmony, including Keyboard Harmony 12 hours 

History and Appreciation of Music, Aesthetics, Form and 

Analysis 4 hours 

Choral and Orchestral Conducting 2 hours 

18 hours 

4. Applied Music: 

A major according to students chief interests. Voice, Piano, 


Violin, Pipe Organ, or orchestral Instrument 12 hours 

Work toward a minor in some field other than that of student’s 
chief interest 4 hours 


16 hours 

A minimum of four hours in voice must be included. 

Notea.) It is understood that a course in Applied Music carry- 
ing two hours of credit will require at least one thirty 
minute private lesson per week and from five to six 
hours of weekly practice. 

A course carrying four hours of credit will require two 
thirty minute private lessons per week and from eight 
to twelve hours of weekly practice. 

D. Special permits valid for one year only and issued to teachers of band and 
orchestral instruments may be issued at discretion of authorities until such 
time as teacher training schools arc able to supply properly trained specialists. 
Extension of permit may be issued upem evidence of effort to improve rating 
through extension courses or summer work to the extent of three semester 
hours. 


HIGH SCHOOL CREDIT COURSES m MUSIC 

(Report of the National Research Council of Music Education) 
FoB£WOia> 

The outline of courses contained in this report represents a revision of a 
report on music made to the committee of the Commission on Unit Courses 
and Curricula of the North Central Association of Secondary Schools and 
Coll^:es. 

In all essential points the report is unchanged. The National Research 
Council of Music Education has attempted, however, to interpret, by means 
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of a set of subject aims and objectiTes, the larger educational objectives 
tentatively adop^ by the North Central Association. 

In the interests of educational clarity, the Council has seen fit to recast 
the statement of some of the courses. With the hope of making the sequence 
of courses more easily adaptable to large and small school S3^tems, two addi- 
tional courses — one in choral and one in instrumental music— have been 
added. 


The fact should be kept in mind that the following courses are of cur- 
ricular rather than of extra-curricular character. There is abundant justi- 
fication for much extra-curricular music in the school program, but it 
should be considered independently and carried on apart from that which is 
studied for credit 

The intention in this report is merely to indicate the type and general 
character of credit courses, leaving it for the special committees of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference to develop content and recommended 
procedure. 

GENERAL EDUCATION OBJECTIVES 

(Set up by the Commission on Unit Courses and Curricula of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges.) 

I. Health Objective 
II. The Social Objective 
HI. The Vocational Objective 
rV. The Leisure Time Objective 

(N.B. The following courses in music wtere treated according to the 
above objectives in the tentative report already presented to the Curricula 
Committee of the North Central Association. See issue March, 1928, of 
North Central Association Quarterly.) 

Subject Objectives 

(Proposed by National Research Council of Music Education) 

I. ultimate AIMS 

To strengthen the individual by providing him with a wholesome emo- 
tional outlet; to contribute to the development of the individual through the 
growth of his personal and social nature; to enhance life during periods of 
both work and leisure by providing that elevation of spirit which comes 
from a contact with the beautiful. 

IL immediate OBJECTIVES 

1. To develop a love for and appreciation of good music 

(a) Through beautiful singing of appropriate song material 

(b) Through instrumental performance of those qualified 

(c) Throu^ aesthetic enjoyment of listening to much beautiful 

music 

(d) Through the correlaticm of music wfth literature and historj 
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(e) Through the study of musical form to increase the intel- 

lectual understanding of music 

(f) Through the preparation of material for special occasions* 

assembly periods* concerts* etc. 

(g) Through special projects such as ensemble* chamber music* 

etc. 

2. To develop technical power 

(a) Through rhy^mic training— meter sensing* physical re- 
sponse* time beating* Eurhythmies, etc. 

(b) Through sight-singir^, foundation drill, solfeggio, dictation, 

etc. 

(c) Through ear training 

(d) Through voice training 

(e) Through instrumental training 

(f) Through combination of music and dramatic action— opera, 

operetta* etc. 

(g) Through the encouragement of the creative faculty — 

musical composition. 

3. To develop the spirit of cooperative service, thereby reenforcing 

spiritual values 

(a) Through providing that unity of spirit which may come to 

groups of people engaged in the performance of beautiful 

music 

(b) Through the use of group musical activities that develop a 

capacity for living the group life 

(c) Through altruistic service projects— caroling* visits to hos- 

pitals* etc. 

(N.B. The acquirement of technique should be motivated and directed by 
musical feeling and on the other hand genuine appreciation is dependent upon 
the acquirement of tedmical knowledge and power.) 

Theory and Arrreciation 

Appreciation and History of Music — A Study of Musical Literature — ^5 

periods per wedc— 1 or 2 years — 1 or 2 units. 

The aims of this course are (1) to provide the foundation for a broader 
culture; (2) to develop a discriminative power which will enable one to 
choose between the good and the bad; (3) to help the individual realize 
tile importance of good taste in musied art; and (4) to make the future 
citizen appreciate the values of art in civic life. 

The course should include a study of a large number of typical examples 
of musical literature together with those fundamentals of form and design 
essential for the intdligent enjoyment of music, also such historical material 
as may be necessary to give perspective to the musical understanding. 

Aligned reading* prepared topics, analysis of various forms, musical 
participation (singing and playing) and a large amount of discriminatwe 
listening should be included in ihe course. 
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To conduct this course successfully, there must be available for reference 
material similar to the following: 

The Fundamentals of Music — Gehrkens 
From Song to S 3 nnphony — Mason 
Musical Instruments — ^Kelley 
Epochs in Musical Progress — ^Hamilton 
Masters of the Symphony — Goetschius 
Appreciation of Music — ^Mason 
Music an Art and a Language — Spalding 
Music Appreciation— Hamilton 
Grove's Dictionary — 6 vols. 

Listener's History of Music — Scholes 

Education for the Needs of Life — ^Miller 

The Evolution of the Art of Music — ^Parry 

The Common Sense of Music — Spaeth 

Listener's Guide to Music — Scholes 

Music and Life — Surette 

Beethoven and Forerunners — ^Mason 

Orchestral Instruments and What They Do — ^Mason 

The Standard Concert Guide — ^Upton 

The Standard Concert Repertory— Upton 

The Standard Operas — ^Upton 

The Scope of Music — ^Buck 

Symphonies and Their Meaning— Goepp — ^3 vols. 

Historical and Critical Essays — ^MacDowell 

One musical periodical such as Music and Youth, Musical America, or 
the Musical Courier 

For purposes of musical illustration there must be an excellent phono- 
graph and an adequate supply of records; a reproducing piano with a library 
of rolls is strongly recommended. The radio also presents possibilities of 
use. 

Introduction to Harmony — ^5 periods per week — 1 sem. — 54 unit. 

A study of tonal material with respect to its rhythm, melody, harmony 
and design, thus involving ear training and a study of music symbols, termi- 
nology, intervals, key signatures, major and minor scales, elementary chord 
structures, together with abundant practice in the use of them. The material 
used to consist of melodies originated by the students and studied in com- 
parison with existing musical examples. 

Harmony — ^5 periods per week — 3 sem. — 154 units. 

The purpose of the course is to provide : 

(a) A stimulus for the creative impulses of the student, rather than 

to serve merely as musical grammar. 

(b) To develop a capacity for harmonic analysis essential for sound 

musicianship. 

The work should consist of ear, keyboard and paper application of every- 
thing studied. 
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Choral Music 

Elementary Chorus — ^3 periods per week — unit; preferably 5 periods per 
week — unit. No prerequisite. 

This course is for boys and girls who desire choral training and yet are 
unable to qualify for Advanced Choral Music. This does not mean, how**- 
ever, that there should not be worthy educational aims and a consecutively 
planned procedure employed. Emphasis should be placed upon the singing 
of good though relatively simple material, and every effort made to develop 
a permanent interest in choral music. Pleasing tone quality, true intonation, 
a proper balance of parts and artistic singing should be emphasized. 
Advanced Chorus— 5 periods per week — yi unit per year. Prerequisite: 
sight-reading ability, singing voice of good quality. 

This course contemplates choral study in groups where it will be possible 
to pay attention to voice training and to the devdopment of individual skill 
in singing. Suffident material must be sdected from the best choral liter- 
ature and the course planned in such a manner that systematic devdopment 
of both skill ^d appreciation will result, and opportunity provided for be- 
coming acquainted with a wide range of the best choral material. 

Ikstrumehtal Music 
Orchestra — periods per week — 54 unit per year. 

The purpose of this course is to provide players of orchestra instruments 
an opportunity for the devdopment of skill and for the enjoyment of this 
form of ensemble playing. It is essential, therefore, that there be an instru- 
mentation that is suffiidently complete for the characteristic qualities of the 
various choirs to be realized It is only upon this basis that an adequate per- 
formance of the literature of the symphony orchestra may be approximated 
The following minimum instrumentation is essential: 4 first violins, 4 
second violins, 2 violas, 1 cello, 1 bass, 1 flute, 2 clarinets, 1 oboe, 1 bassoon, 
2 trumpets (or comets), 1 troihbone, 2 French horns, tympani, and percussion. 
The music played by such a group may be simple but must be musically 
worthwhile. Perfect intonation, good tone, accuracy of reading, and ex- 
pressive performance are the ends sought. 

Suggested Type of Repertoire 

McConathy-Stock, the Symphony Series (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 

Gluck, Dance of the Happy Spirits 

Bach, Air on the G string (Strings and Wood-wind) 

Handd, Minuet from F major Concerto 
Haydn, Andante from Surprise Symphony 
Schumann, Traumerd (Strings) 

Grieg, Norw^an Dance 
Tschaikowsky, Song Without Words 
Schubert, Marche Militaire 

Rebmann-Qarke, Beethoven Suite (G Schirmer, Master Series for Young 
Orchestras) 

Bagatdle, op. 119, No. 5 

Andante from the Piano Sonata, op. 14, No. 2 
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Minuet in G 

Adagio from the Sextet, op. 87 
Military March in C 

Willis Graded School Orchestra and Band Series 
Minuet from E flat Symphony, Haydn 
Spanish Dance, Moszkowski 
The Last Spring, Grieg 
Parting March from Leonore, Raff- 
Song of India, Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Laurel School Orchestra (Birchard) 

The Album, Schumann 
In the Woods, Godard 
Norwegian Serenade, Olesen 
Matrosenlied, Gri^ 

Etheopian Dance, Ddibes 

The Philharmonic Series (Oliver Ditson Co.) 

Gavotte Celebre, Martini 

Four Russian Numbers for Strings, Borodine, Kopyloff, Cui and . 

Karganoff 

Band (Elective), Five periods per w^edc— laboratory type — 1 yr.; unit 

In order that credit for band may be accepted, the following minimum 
instrumentation is necessary: 8 B flat clarinets, 1 flute and piccolo, 1 oboe, 

1 bassoon, 4 comets or trumpets, 1 baritone, 2 trombones, 2 tubas, prefer- 
ably 1 E flat and BB flat, 3 French horns in F or E flat, and 2 percussion, 
with instruments added in the following order: 2 B flat clarinets, 1 addi- 
tional French hom, 1 trombone, 1 E flat clarinet, 1 alto clarinet, 1 bass 
clarinet, 2 trombones, and 4 saxophones — ^B flat, E flat, tenor and baritone. 

It should be a fundamental conception that die band is organized essen- 
tially as a musical organization rather than for utility purposes. 

With such an instrumentation, music of a symphonic character is possible. 
True intonation, accuracy and sWU in reading, and expressive performance 
are the ends to obtained. The following suggested list will aid in realizing 


the above : 

Overtures 

1. Golden Sceptre SchleppegreU 

2. Jolly Robber Suppe 

3. Northern Lights Werdi 

4. Lustspiel Keler-Bela 

5. Rosamunde Schubert 

6. Herod Hadley 

Suites and Ballets 

7. Three dances from Henry VIII German 

8. Ballet Egyptian Luigini 

9. L’Arlesienne Bizet 

10. Ballet Music, '‘Rosamunde” Schuhert 
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11. Sigurd Jorsalfar Grieg 

12. Sylvia Ballet Delibes 

13. Song of Marching Men Hadley 


Marches, wfetltzes, operatic selections, and novelties are to be used in the 
proper proportion, but they should be a means rather than an end. 

Ensemble Playing: 3 periods per weds — tinit; S periods per week — unit 
The purpose of this course is to provide opportunity for smaller instru- 
mental groups to engage in the performance of chamber music and other 
forms of music, utilizing less than the full orchestra instrumentation. String 
trios, quartets, brass groups, wood-wind combinations come within the scope 
of this course. 

The music studied must be of excellent character and, in so far as pos- 
sible, be used in the original arrangements. 

Artistic work, refined ensemble and general excellence of individual per- 
formance are the ends sought 
Suggested repertoire: 

Haydn, Trios for violin, cello, and piano. 

Beethoven, Trios for violin, cello, and piano, 

Haydn, Quartets for 2 violins, viola, and cello. 

Beethoven, Quartets for 2 violins, viola, and cdlo. 

Selected movements. 

Applied Music (Under outside teachers by school authority ) — % unit per yr. 
One 30 minute private lesson per wedc; one hr. practice daily. 

Instruction in applied music taken for credit with teachers outside the 
regular school system, should include: correct position with its relation to 
the natural production of good tone; scales and arpeggios played in rhythms 
in major and minor keys; sight reading; in the case of piano, pedaling; in 
case of stringed instruments, bowing; the various types of touch; music 
chosen from the works of composers generally recognized as the best; music 
which shall represent the various forms, such as march, waltz, gavotte, 
sonata; in the case of pianists and organists, the complete cadences in all 
keys; correct interpretation as demanded by the pieces of various types 
studied. Credit not to exceed 2 units. 

Written application must be made in duplicate by the pupil, with the 
countersignature of the parent, to the principal of the high school not later 
than the second week of the school year, requesting permission to take 
applied music for a specific amount of credit with a private teacher properly 
accredited by the school authorities. When approved by the principal, one 
copy of the application should be signed and retained for the school oflSce, 
the other copy signed and returned to the student, who will present the ap- 
proved application to the accredited private instructor when registerit^ with 
such instructor for work with credit. 

The teacher shall submit to the principal, on a form provided by the 
school, a monthly report of the work done by the pupil. 

At the dose of each semester, each pupa taldng applied music for credit 
shall be examined by a person selected by the school authorities. 
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Topic: Is Music an Appropriate and Worthy Subject for Inclusion in 
College Preparatory Classes? 

THE PLACE OF MUSIC UK THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

WnxiAU J. Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 

The past decade has been a period of apprsusal and revision of curriculunis 
in every city of our land. Changes have been drastic. Courses have been 
improved beyond recognition. But the time schedule of stibjects has been 
held sacred everywhere. The schedule of tradition has been maintained. 
“What knowledge is of most worth?” has been answered, “The knowled^ 
that our forefathers considered of most worth.” Hence when suggestions 
of re-adjustment of the time schedule were made, advocates of mathematics, 
history, english, latin and modem languages presented a solid front in oppo- 
sition to every attempt to adapt a schedule to new conditions. Hence music, 
which ought to be a fundamental element in the life of every citizen, is qmte 
generally looked upon as a foundling on the doorsteps of education 

Music, to perform its function properly, should begin in the kinder- 
garten, contin ue through the grades, junior high schools, senior high schools 
and fi^y enter directly into the lives of adults. Chic^ has adopted a 
slogan for its music department which expresses this idea: “Music from the 
kindergarten to the people.” 

To state this ideal is easy. To achieve it is to overcome the inertia of a 
people to whom culture comes through great effort Music for years has 
been regarded by many people as a fad, as a subject requiring the expendi- 
ture of great sums of money without an adequate return in the lives of the 
people. Men lacking in culture look upon music as a subject fit only for 
dainty ladies who have no purpose in the economy of nature except to serve 
as scmiery for the more materialistic activities of the business man. If a 
Board of Education is hard pressed for funds the small amount spent on 
music is diverted to otiier purposes, an action which can always be justified 
as the dimination of a fad. 

In European countries music comes with the child’s first breath. .It is a 
part of his life equipment It is in the atmosphere. The people love it and 
are proud of their musical accomplishments. The most ignorant peasants 
may be quite familiar with the works of the masters and the musical organi- 
zations are powerful factors in civic advancement In tiiis country the immi- 
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grant or his descendants fnmish a large section of the audience at symphony 
concerts and grand opera. When Americans with a limited knowledge of 
music attempt to sing, the effect is gaierally ludicrous no matter how simple 
the song may he. Men are ashamed of being caught in the act 

This condition should be changed, but it can be changed only through con- 
certed effort in the schools. We must give music its rightful place as a vital 
factor in the life of every resident of this country. We must make music an 
instrument of joy. We must remove self-consciousness and shame from 
their present dose relationship to the musical performances of men. 

My subject was originally "The Place of Music in the High Schools’’ but 
it can have no worthwhile place in the high school unless it has been given 
an opportunity to develop through kindergarten, elementary school and junior 
high school. As with the foreigner, it must become a vital part of the life 
of childhood. It must be nurtured carefully and extended to all children and 
finally to adults. 

In the kindergarten through the use of simple percussion instruments the 
foundation of rhythm is laid. In the lower elementary grades this work is 
continue and the gradual advance is made to a more comprehensive musical 
education. As an aid to the vocal training which is the most important 
feature of the work instrumental instruction is given on simple inexpensive 
musical instruments in order that all may participate. Sight reading of a 
very elementary nature is taught in the hope that it will provide a key to 
unlock the world’s great treasure chest of music. 

To supplement the work of vocal instruction in providing the foundation 
of a musical education class lessons for the piano have been experimented 
with on a large scale in recent years. In Chicago the experiment has been 
very successful. The enthusiasm of the first semester has continued into the 
second and the number of volunteers has increased steadily. The following 
tabulation is significant: 

October 1928 February 1929 


Schools 268 300 

Qasses 421 500 

Regular teachers 263 438 

Private teachers 135 50 

Pupils 7895 8621 


Three methods of instruction are in use. Some day a best method will 
probably be selected. All of the work is done outside regular school hours. 
A low charge is made for instruction and supplies. Experience seems to 
prove that the regular grade teacher with a general knowl^ge of music and 
some training in the method of class piano instruction is much more success- 
ful with pupils than outside instructors who have had no experience with 
the problems of class discipline. Time is of great importance and die grade 
teacher, with her knowledge of pupils, is quite likely to conserve every minute 
of the period. 

Prospective teachers are required to pass an examination in the music 
schools to prove their fitness for the work. In the music department of the 
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Board of Education a file system records each teacher^s experience and 
musical education. The music colleges have formed day, evening and sum- 
mer classes for the accommodation of teachers. Experienced instructors 
from the colleges are in readiness to go to the schools to aid whenever re- 
quested, Piano teachers must be well trained for this work. They must 
have a good foundation of musical education and unusual ability as organizers. 

Neighborhood demonstration of the work always convinces the skeptics of 
its value. The children are delighted to sing and play to an audience. Free- 
dom, skill and musical appreciation are fast driving self-consciousness into 
the limbo from which, let us hope, it may never return. 

Upon the foundation of the music instruction in the elementary schools 
the high schools may build a more thorough education, one that may finally 
function in chorus, band, dance orchestra, opera, oratorio, symphony orches- 
tra, or in the simpler musical phases of home or neighborhood life. The 
ided of our music courses shotdd be a love for music and an appreciation 
of its appeal together with die ability to give expression to thoughts and 
emotions through musical forms. 

For a hundred years die people of diis country were passing through the 
pioneer stage of civilization and their struggle for existence was so fierce 
that they had litde time for the cultivation of the cultural elements. Now 
they are independent financially and can devote their leisure to art, literature, 
music, and other forms of culture. Our schools are the best agencies to 
foster the cravings of humanity for all that is good or beautiful in life. 

A potent method for fostering a love of music in high schools and bring- 
ing forward leaders is the public concert or the public competition of schools 
in chorus, orchestra, bands or solo events. In Chicago and throughout the 
nation this method has stimulated music as never before. It has developed a 
wonderful quality of leadership in teadiers who would never have been rec- 
ognized otherwise. Our school orchestras have been so stimulated that a 
small but steady and increasing stream of talent has been pouring into our 
Junior Civic Orchestra and from that into our Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Who knows but what we may develop great American symphony orchestra 
players, as we have already developed great American opera singers? The 
schools can aid in this task but more time is needed in the daily program. 

Vocational courses in music should be offered for the gifted ones and 
much credit should be given for music instruction outside the school. The 
development of great artists is a side issue in this work compared with the 
development of musical taste and appreciation with some skill in the great 
body of students. The great artists will doubtless devdop themselves but it 
must not be forgotten that their influence is powerful in stimulating the 
crowd. In the school, music should be r^rded as one of the fundamental 
subjects and given time in the program sufficient to secure the results that 
we expect 

As an example of the effect of music, in giving opportunity for self 
expression, there is nothing better than the effect of spirituals upon the col- 
ored pupils in our sdiools. This form of music has developed originality, 
dignity, sincerily’ and pride among people of an oppressed race, qualities that 
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enable them to ignore the superiority-complexes of other peoples. One can- 
not imagine many things more stirring than the n^o spirituals as sung by 
boys and girls of the Wenddl Phillips High School. No white man can sing 
a negro spiritual though many make the attempt The white man merely 
imitates the negro. He tries to feel (and sometimes look) like the negro 
but he is always an insincere imitation. On the other hand the negro is 
always it Hence his remarkable tug at the heart-strings of the listener. 

Do you know of any subject in the high school curriculum that affects 
more profoundly the lives of the people than music does? Must we of 
America forever play the part of orphans prevented by a cruel fate from 
entering into the wonderful heritage of music left to us by the masters of 
the old world? 

The nation has passed the pioneering stage. Let us now have music 
everywhere, 

WHAT COMPANY SHOULD MUSIC KEEP? SOME CONSID- 
ERATIONS AS TO THE APPROPRIATENESS OF MUSIC 
IN COLLEGE AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
COURSES 

Will Grant Chambers, Dean, School of Education, 

The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

The old-fashioned curriculum of the cultural college afforded little oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of such a topic as this. That curriculum was as- 
sumai to be made up of a body of subject matter which by trial through the 
ages had come to be regarded as sacrosanct, inviolable, and unchangeable. 
Inasmuch as it had no direct relationship to the life activities of the time 
there was no reason for raising such a question as that which we are now 
considering. Since the mass of the p^ple who might have had occasion to 
raise such a question were denied the advantages of higher education there 
was no opportunity to get a hearing on the question of whether any of the 
interests or activities of the mass of the people might not be entided to a 
place in the college curriculum. 

But the progress of the democratization of the masses made inevitable the 
consideration of such questions for two reasons : first, training for the voca- 
tional and professional activities of life was forced to a higher and higher 
level by the progress of science until those utilitarian curricula contested the 
right of the established cultural curriculum to occupy the college level alone; 
and second, the development of the academy and later the high school into a 
people’s college where those who could go no further in their education 
demanded a curriculum of studies which should provide them with both 
background and foundational training for useful callings and somewhat of a 
cultural outlook for the enrichment of thdr lives. Here then at last cultural 
education was challenged by the newer utilitarian demands to show cause 
why it should continue to occupy the field of secondary and higher education 
alone. So long as the seconda^ school remained chiefly a preparatory school 
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its curriculum was contrdled by the interests of higher education, but when 
it came about that for the majority of the students the secondary sdiool be- 
came a terminal school then the demands of practical life began to dominate 
the curriculum and later to claim the right to offer, as fitting preparation for 
college, those subjects and activities which furnished the best preparation 
for life for the mass of students. 

Today every subject, to use the language of Chicago, must ''put up its 
hands and deliver,’' that is, must justify its place in the scheme of things 
educational in terms of life values. Today music is on trial. 

In this discussion it seems best to reverse the chronological order and 
consider first the place of music in the college curriculum and then, that being 
established, discuss its right to a place in the preparatory program. ^ 

It is neither possible nor necessary in this connection to give a summary 
of all the educational values which have a place in the educational theory of 
our time. I shall consider but three or four of the most obvious ones and 
try to ascertain how far music can lay claim to possessing them. 

1. Intrinsic Value 

A subject which has intrinsic value is one which is valued for its owti 
sake, for what non-vocational uses may be made of it, or for what 
secondary consequences may come out of its pursuit A subject has 
intrinsic educational value if the mere knowledge of it gives satis- 
faction, regardless of any of its applications. 

2. Practical or Utilitarian Value 

This attaches to any subject which can be put to use in the earning 
of a livelihood or ^e securing of the desirable satisfactions of life. 
It is evident that science, mechanical skill, or elementary mathematics 
have practical value. 

3. Cultural Value 

There has always been discussion as what is meant by this term. So 
far as I know no one has ever given us a satisfactory definition. By 
some it is regarded as the refined use of one’s leisure time. By others, 
the ability to conduct oneself appropriately and to talk accurately and 
entertainingly about topics of interest within a circle of liberally edu- 
cated people. However we may think of it, it seems to have been 
regarded as the inevitable outcome of the pursuit of such studies as 
the ancient languages, literatures, philosophies and arts which are not 
too closely, if at all, related to Ae utilitarian activities of the gener- 
ation concerned. It seems, somehow, to refer to the all-round devel- 
opment of an individual without reference to useful knowledge or 
technical skills except as they refer to the leisure time of the cultured 
class. 

4. Preparatory Value 

The subject or activity may have preparatory value in either of three 
different respects : 

(1) It may contribute prerequisite subject matter for some neces- 
sary or desirable study or activity beyond. 
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(2) It may be instrumental, that is, it may result in the acquire- 
ment of habits, skills, or even attitudes; in general, tools of 
learning which will be useful as instruments in later educa- 
tional situations. 

(3) It may be developmental in a broad sense, that is, in the stimu- 
lation of general all-round organic growth; in the develop- 
ment of physical and mental sanity, balance, and poise ; or, in 
a still broader and more general sense, it may tend to promote 
the integration of a well centered, balanced personality. This 
is a preparatory value of prime importance. Throughout all 
the years of development of modem education, almost to the 
present day, we have neglected in our thinking and planning 
the importance of the emotions in building character and estab- 
lishing a foundation of safety. Somewhere in the program 
of secondary and of higher education there must be provision 
for this phase of education. The emotions, like anything else 
in human nature, can be developed only by exercise in proper 
situations, in association with appropriate ideals, and by co- 
ordination with purposeful reactions. 

Now it should require but a moment’s consideration to establish the claim 
of music to possession of all of the educational values referred to on the 
college level. No one can deny to music, of the right kind, a great intrinsic 
value. Whether for the individual or for society at large music exists only 
to be enjoyed, not only in its own right, but also as a means of introducing 
enjo 3 rment in many of the drab situaticms of life. Perhaps music is less 
thought of in connection with practical educational values than any of the 
others. That it has such practical values for those who acquire is as a means 
of earning a livelihood any observer may attest The thousands of recruits 
in the ban<fe and orchestras of our country are almost without exception the 
products of musical activities carried on in our public schools and higher 
institutions of learning. Our daily papers are accustomed to feature trips to 
Europe by college glee clubs, orchestras and bands, financed by the income 
of these organizations from entertainments and concerts en route. There 
was, perhaps, never a time nor a country in which music had so great a 
utilitarian value as in this year 1929 in the United States of America. 

But what about the cultural value of music on the collie level? Can it 
be compared with the so-called cultural studies so well established by tradition 
in our higher curricula? Unless I am much mistaken culture is commonly 
thought of as a condition of development in which the individual is able 
promptly, easily, efficiently, pleasantly and attractively to adjust himself in 
conversation, conduct, and social relations in any ordinary life situation, and 
to bring to bear upon it such information, emotional attitude, and appropriate 
reaction as will give it the truest interpretation and deepest sigmficance. The 
so-called cultural studies of the old curriculum at a time when they were 
active instruments for accomplishing the objectives just referred to had defi- 
nite relations to fundamental interests and recurrent situations in the lives of 
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the cultured dass, and they have become untrue to their reputation as cultural 
in proportion as the situations in which they were thus useful have dropped 
out of the life of the people. Music can establish its claim to cultural value 
just in proportion as it is useful in the lives of the people who study and enjoy 
it in developing those tastes, associations, interpretations and appreciations 
which enable them to adjust themselves promptly, easily, effidently, pleasantly 
and attractivdy in the common situations of life. 

Music, or what purports to be music, is going on everywhere and always 
in our present life. If you turn on your radio you are certain to tune in on 
the voice of Firestone or "There's a Rainbow Round My Shoulder." In the 
public dining room music is as much an essential of the menu as the soup 
or the dessert Whether the occasion be the cdebration of the birth of a 
prince, the marriage of an heiress, the inauguration of a president, the parade 
of a striking labor union, the launching of a battleship, the conduct of a 
prayer meeting, the dedication of an aeronautic field or the funeral of a 
bootlegger, it demands equally the services of a band, an orchestra, a chorus, 
or an organ. How< can one live eflSciaitly, happily and significantly in our 
world wouthout education in music? The college man without interest in 
the arts of our day is surely as pitiable an object in terms of culture as the 
Harvard graduate of a century ago who knew no Latin, if such a creature 
ever existed. 

If it were necessary to develop the cultural value of music further one 
might call attention to the social element involved in the school or college 
orchestra, chorus or glee club. Many of us have observed and commented 
upon the transformation of the school spirit, of the attitude of the ordinary 
pupil toward school life, due to the recent developments in public school music 
in our larger cities. The program of tihie composite all-high school orchestra 
at the Dallas meeting of this organization two years ago was not only a reve- 
lation but an inspiration to most of us. The work done locally in the high 
schools of the United States which made possible that epoch making program 
means nothing less than the establishment of centers of culture of the finest 
type in the high schools of the United States. And this refinement refers not 
merely to taste in music, but to increased appreciation of ever 3 ^ing that 
goes on in an American secondary school. The influence of the public school 
music movement in the United States upon the attitude, the conduct, and, I 
believe, also the character of our secondary school population has been revo- 
lutionary. The benefits of all this on the preparatory school level will be 
transferred to the college as this generation moves up. 

The values of college studies are not often thought of in preparatory 
terms inasmuch as they commonly represent the final stages of education 
rather than initial ones. However, music may easily be shown to have large 
preparatory values in the three aspects of (1) prerequisite subject matter, 
(2) technical skills, and (3) the stimulation of all-round development and 
balance. One who is to enjoy to the Ml, whether as performer or auditor, 
the rich musical heritage of our day, will gain from music on the college level 
much in the nature of prerequisite knowledge in both the theory and history 
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of the art To the performer the prerequisite knowledge will be supple- 
mented by technical skills, habits and attitudes of an instrumental sort And 
finally, the all-too-passive intellectual routines of college life will be enriched, 
humanized, and socialized by musical appreciations and enjo 3 rments which can- 
not fail to assist in the development of poise, the broadening of human inter- 
ests, the integration of personality, and the direction of development into 
wholesome channels. No people since the ancient Greeks seem to have had 
a due appreciation of the place and value of music in higher education. To 
them it was not merely the central factor of the curriculum, but it was a 
dynamic which suffused and vitalized their entire educational program. At 
intervals there have been sporadic efforts to revive the old beliefs in the 
efficacy of music and to demonstrate its values in practice, but failure was too 
often the result because of a too-intellectual treatment on one hand or a too- 
practical one on the other. For two thousand years we have been groping in 
the dark for an adequate understanding and appreciation of music as an 
educational factor which seems to have been perfectly clear to the Greeks. 
There seems to be great promise of a rebirth of the old Greek conception 
and practice in the experimental programs of some of our best modem pro- 
gressive schools which are using the broad imdifferentiated field of music as 
a source of motivation, invention, interpretation and general vitalization for 
the whole school program. The Greeks made it such and more throughout 
the whole range of education. 

What has been said of the values of music on the collie level applies 
equally to its place in the preparatory curriculum. Both to the college prep- 
aratory student and to the boy whose formal education ends in a secondary 
school, music has an intrinsic value. It is a new interest for the leisure 
hours, a sedative for the weary over-worked brain, a stimulus to flagging 
enthusiasm, wherever one^s lot may be cast To the great mass of young 
Americans music in the high school means the last opportunity to learn how 
to utilize and enjoy the products of tihat art whose development in recent 
years is one of the wonders of the new America. 

The practical values of music in the secondary school need only to be 
mentiemed. Hundreds of bo 3 rs, and many girls as well, are paying the ex- 
penses of a college education by means of the income from their musical 
skill in band, orchestra, choir or solo performance. Others are enjoying the 
advantages of travel by the same means. To many the beginnitigs of a pro- 
fessional musical career may be traced to musical interests and abilities de- 
vdoped in our secondary schools. 

All the cultural values of music attributed to the college may be applied 
equally to the secondary school. A culture of an age or a people can be 
devdoped only throt^ the assimilation of its cultural materials, and varies 
as those materials vary. This accounts for the distinctive cultures of ancient 
Greece, of the Renaissance, or of modem America. No art has given us such 
a wealth of stimulating materials producing such an insistent dmiand for the 
improvement of esthetic tastes, as has music. It would be the greatest of our 
educational absurdities not to grant to music a place in our secondary cur- 
ricula proportional to its place in the life and interests of the times. 
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As to preparatory values it is at once easily apparent how any prerequisite 
knowledge, instrumental skill, and general all-round development due to music 
on the secondary level leads directly to the mastery and enjoyment of music 
on the college level and in later life. Music has produced the finest and most 
difficult techniques of any of our arts — techniques which challenge the pati- 
ence and skill of the most able, and the mastery and application of which 
yield the greatest satisfactions possible in any kind of educational effort 
College entrance requirements have alwajrs stressed the intellectual at the 
expense of the emotional and volitional life. If human life is to be a period of 
appreciation as well as a period of intelligent action, there must be a large 
place in the secondary as well as the higher levels of education for the culti- 
vation of the arts of which music is the chief, from the point of view of 
reading the depths of human nature and blending and integrating the varied 
impulses, reactions and ideals of the student Out of the vague feeling life 
of the individual are the various and divergent aspects of consciences and 
conduct differentiated, and only in the unity of a wholesome emotional state 
can a stable personality be built 

A collie student needs not only foundation facts, scholastic interests, 
properly mastered tools of learning, and a keen intelligence, but he needs 
sanity, balance, sdf-control, an habitual emotional tone, all of which should 
characterize an ideal atmosphere or background of living and learning in 
college or elsewhere. 

If, as some have asserted, the balance of powers, the int^^tiori of per- 
sonality, and the stimulation of all-round growth are to be found in the 
proper balance of the organic energies and in the direction and coordination 
of the emotions rather than in mere intellectual stimulation and association, 
surely these years of the upper "teens," the years of later adolescence, afford 
us our great opportunity to use music as a primary means of integration and 
of growth. For these are the years in which the energies are more abundant 
and more in need of coordination, the emotions more rampant and unre- 
lated, the longing for enjoyment more keen and the ideals in a state of flux 
awaiting the appeal of the strongest influence to either mould them into 
wholesome lifelong pleasure-giving ideals of the adult levd, if properly used, 
or, otherwise, to arrest them in their condition of trivial immaturity as 
permanent means of excitement, unrest and nervous waste. 

Summing up then, so far as the place of music in the modem college cur- 
riculum is concerned, if in the general college course there is to be any pro- 
vision for what has been known as culture, that place should be taken by the 
arts which are prominent in the life of our time. And first among the arts 
comes music (1) because of its age-old and deep reaching appeal to our most 
powerful emotions, and (2) because it is now the most universal of all the 
arts, affecting us both in our hours of work and our hours of leisure. Let 
those who w^ continue the study of the ancient languages, literatures and 
philosophies, as means of culture. They have their place. But the masses 
of those who sedc preparation for life through a college course will find more 
to refine their taste, to direct their conversation into dean and worthy chan- 
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nds, to fill their leistire hours with wholesome, creative and enjoyable re- 
flections, through the study, practice, and appreciation of the arts which are 
most prominent in the life of our day. This truth is all the more funda- 
mental because these arts are the modem developments, refined by science and 
popularized by intercommunication, of those older ones that have always ap- 
pealed to the imagination and contributed to the satisfactions of men in all 
ages. 

Likewise, if any place is to be g^ven to elective subjects in the practical 
curricula of vocational and professional colleges, should not music share the 
field with the older and academically more respectable studies which have been 
used heretofore as esthetic leaven in the heavy mass of utilitarian material? 

What I have just said applies also to the preparatory program of studies. 
If music is to have a place in the college curriculum it must be included 
among the preparatory subjects to provide continuity with the work of the 
elementary and intermediate schools. Its intrinsic, practical and preparatory 
values, its influence on the development of organic unity, mental poise and 
integration of character, and its contribution to the fund of wholesome and 
stimulating life-interests must all be kept in mind and brought out. Let music 
be given the place of honor and influence to which it has long been entitled, 
and let it no longer be regarded as the recourse of men who should have been 
women and who lack the intellectual power to wrestle with the so-called 
heavier subjects I 

THE ATTITUDE OF COLLEGES TOWARD MUSIC 
(A study of current college practices in granting credits for music study.) 

Peter W. Dykema, Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Music in Comparison With Other Subjects 

How educational is music study? Is it comparable in value to the devel- 
opments in human beings which are brought about by the study of languages, 
history, mathematics, and the sciences? Is it an essential or only a desirable 
aid to culture? Assuming that all of these questions might be answiered in 
its favor, is it so incapable of standardization that the colleges can hardly 
expect to establish a reliable basis for evaluating it? Or even this being 
assured, is the teaching of music in the high schools at present of such a high 
character that it is worthy of college recognition? If this condition does 
not now prevail, is it possible that sufficiently capable musician teachers might 
be developed so that they might eventually so organize their subject and so 
present it that high school students might with justice expect college authori- 
ties to recognize music study as being on a par with other high school sub- 
jects? These are some of the questions which a study of the attitude of 
coll^ authorities may well suggest 
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SotJRCES OF Data for This Study 

For over a year a special committee of the Research Council of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference has, with the generous aid of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, been studying the question of the 
practices of the colleges towards credit for music. The result of this study 
which contains information from almost 600 institutions distributed over the 
entire country is now being published in an extensive volume by the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music and should soon be available for dis- 
tribution. It is hoped to supply free copies, not only to each of the institutions 
which cooperated in furnishing information, but ^so to the large number of 
superintendents or high school principals who are concerned with the ques- 
tion of college recognition of music. Others who are interested in obtainii^ 
copies of the volume may write to the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, 45 W. 4Sth Street, New York City. 

Pungent Contrasts to Prevailing Agreement 

The questions which are raised at the opening of this article are perhaps 
misleading if they imply that the cd&eges are still in doubt as to the answers. 
If comparatively uniform practice denotes similarity of thinking, the figures 
soon to be presented will show that, for most of the college administrators, 
our opening queries are largely rhetorical ones. There is a remarkable amount 
of agreement on many of the fimdamental problems, but there are a few 
striking and weighty exceptions which call for careful consideration. More- 
over, even though the general trend is very much in one direction, there are 
interesting and suggestive variations within almost every phase which show 
the need for further examination, discussion and possibly education. Cer- 
tainly, when one learns that the announced practice of an institution differs 
from that which is actually in effect, and when one learns that the adminis- 
trative officers do not approve of the very rules which they are enforcing, 
and when one finds such extreme points of view as those represented by the 
statement that music has no educational value, and, contrasted to this, that 
no one doubts that music has great educational value, it is time that these 
findings should be made easily available. 

A. Is Music Accepted for Entrance Credit? 

Before turning to varying opinions regarding the value of music, let us 
examine the figures which indicate specific practices. 

A questionnaire whidi the various institutions were asked to answer was 
divided into two large headings, the first having to do with entrance credit 
allowed in colleges for music study before the student presented himself at 
the college, and the second having to do with courses in music which were 
offered within the collie. Of 592 institutions tabulated, 450, or 76%, accept 
music for entrance while 142, or 24%, do not Moreover, the number is 
steadily increasing. While many of the institutions have recognized music 
for entrance for a long period, fully half of them have done so only during 
the last ten years. (Specifically stated, of 323 institutions which answered 
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this question, 159 have accepted music for 11 years or more, while 164, or 
more than half, have established this practice within the past ten years. Of 
these, 80 have done so within the past five years.) It is, therefore, evident 
that there is a decided trend in favor of larger recognition of music for 
entrance credits. 

How Much Music is Credited for Entrance? 

The amount of credit accepted must be viewed in the light of the pre- 
dominating number of IS credits which is required for entrance into col- 
l^:es.’*‘ The amount varies from one-half of one credit to seven credits or 
units, which would mean from 1/30 to about 1/Z of the total number of units 
needed for entrance. The two predominating numbers of credits accepted, 
however, are one and two. That is to say, there are as many institutions 
which allow one credit as there are which allow two. On the other hand, 
there are more institutions which allow two or more units (namely 270) than 
allow less than two units (18S). (Six allow 1}4 units, 159 allow one unit, 
and 20 allow only unit or state that they dlow oidy a limited amount 
On the other hand, 159 allow two units, 55 allow three, 45 allow four, 10 
allow five, and one allows seven.) From this we may see, therefore, that in 
the majority of institutions a student may present at least two of his entrance 
credits in music. The distribution of credits accepted is apparently consider- 
ably influenced by geographical conditions, the middle west and ^ western 
states accepting more than the eastern states. 

In most cases the student who wishes to have his previous study of music 
in the high schools counted in the college needs simply to present a certificate. 
Of 424 institutions which gave information on this point, 382 will accept 
hi|^ school certification; 32 require an examination, and five require both 
the examination and the certificate. Usually the institutions accept this music 
for entrance to any coU^, but a few make restrictions. For instance, 12 
accept music only when the student is planning to enter the music or fine 
arts department, and 14 institutions, while accepting some music from all 
students, will accept a larger amount if the student is going into the two 
departments just mentioned. 

Types of Music Accepted 

The theoretical aspects of music were the first to obtain academic recc^- 
nition, and there are still 86 of the 446 institutions furnishing data on this 
point which accept for credit only harmony or what fliey call theory of music. 
It is interesting to note that, on the other hand, there are 14 institutions that 
accept credit only for performance in music, or so-called applied music. 
Usually, however, recognition is given to any kind of reputable music which 
is present ed, either theoretically or applied. Such is the attitude of 346 of 

♦ It may be said here parenthetically, that the term unit or credit is usually 
accepted as meaning "a course covering an academic year that shall include in the 
aggregate not less than tiie equivalent of 120 sixty-minute hours of classroom 
work— 'two hours of shop or laboratory work being equivalent to one hour of 
prepared classroom work.” 
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the institutions, although they vary regarding the relative amount of credit 
which they give to these two large aspects. Usually the one or two credits 
permitted may be distributed according to the desire of the student Of 
applied music, the branches most frequently presented are piano, voice, and 
violin, in the order named. 

B* CoLLEms Courses in Music 

Over ^ of the 592 institutions investigated offer some instruction in 
music and of these all except ten give credit for it counting towards a degree. 
There are, however, 115 institutions which, for varying reasons to be dis- 
cussed later, offer no college courses in music. 

Degrees for Which Music May Be Offered 

Many institutions allow music to count for more than a single degree. 
Consequently, the figures now to be presented total more than 462, which is 
the number of institutions which offer music for credit The favorite degree 
throughout the country is the B.A., and this naturally being somewhat kindly 
toward the arts, it is to be expected that we should find that 368 institutions 
accept college courses in music for the B.A degree. Since the B.S. is the 
degree which is more and more used to indicate the conclusion of a course 
in teacher training, and since music would normally find a place in such 
training, it is not unnatural that the next largest number shotdd be 169 in- 
stitutions which accept collie courses in music for the B.S. The only other 
large number is 149 for the bachelor of music d^ee. Small numbers, the 
largest being 20, credit music for the bachelor of music education, bachelor 
of the science of education, bachelor of education and bachelor of philosophy. 

In the master's degrees the M.A. leads, the 33 d^ees recorded being dis- 
tributed as follows: 21 M.A.; 7 masters of music; 3 masters of science; 1 
master of fine arts; 1 master of the science of education. The only doctor's 
degree recorded is the Ph.D. Four institutions credit music for this ad- 
vanced degree. These are University of Missouri, Iowa State University, 
Harvard University, and Teachers College, Columbia University. 

How Much Music in Coixege? 

While 120 hours or units is the predominating specification for a bach- 
elor's degree, there are so many variations, even though slight, that in de- 
termining how much music may be elected for the various degrees it is best 
to state it in terms of percentage rather than actual number of hours. In 
the 368 institutions which permit music to be offered for the B.A. degree, 
we find the following distribution : 257 allow it to count as an elective sub- 
ject, which is not designated specifically as applying to a minor or major; 
95 allow it to count as a minor, and 170 as a major. In these numbers there 
naturally are duplications because many institutions allow music to be in- 
cluded under two or all three of these conditions. The percentages permitted 
or stipulated under the three headings vary greatly. The predominating per- 
centages for die B.A. d^ee are from 10 to 20% and from 20 to 30%. This 
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wotild mean, in an institution which requires 120 credits for g^raduation from 
a four year course leading to a bachelor^s degree, that from 12 to 24 credits, 
or from 24 to 36 credits might be elected in music. Most of the institutions 
which designate music as an elective without its being a major or minor 
permit 20% or less of the total number of credits required for a degree. 
This is also the predominating ntimber for a minor. For a major, however, 
the percentage rises to 30 and in some cases to 35 or even 40; or, on the 120 
credit basis, from 42 to 48 credits. About the same conditions prevail for 
the bachdor of science and for the bachdor of education degrees. In the 
bachelor of music degree, however, a much large amount of music is per- 
mitted. Of 173 institutions, for instance, that permit a major in music lead- 
ing to the degree of bachdor of music, the range is from 30% to as high as 
100% in music. The predominating numbers, however, are 45, 75, 65, and 
55%, the distribution of the number of institutions rising in the order named. 
In other words, the student who specializes in music with the B.A. degree 
will usually get about a quarter of his total credits in music, whereas the 
person who spedalizes in music and works toward the bachelor of music de- 
gree will have half or more of his work in music. A few institutions that 
grant the bachdor of sdence degree allow as much as this, but in general 
the amount of music is naturally much larger in the bachdor of music degree 
than in any other. 

Opportunitibs for Studying Music 

There is no dearth of opportunity for students to study music. In addi- 
tion to the offerings in the regular academic year, practically all the institu- 
tions that have summer sessions indude music in thdr offerings. 197 insti- 
tutions, scattered over the entire country, provide opportunities for music 
study in the summer. Moreover, a large number of these have specific courses 
for music supervisors; and during the regular year 207 institutions offer 
spedal courses designed for music supervisors. 

Two Groups of 50 Leading Institutions Tabulated 

Because of the wide variation in the size of the institutions and the in- 
equalities of music opportunities, a spedal study was made of 50 of the 
most important private institutions and of a corresponding number of state 
supported institutions. For the latter group, those specifically designated as 
land grant institutions were sdected because of the importance which comes 
from national government recognition. These institutions present many 
striking contrasts. 

50 Private Institutions 

Beginning with the first group, which indudes all of the outstanding non- 
state supported institutions such as Stanford, Southern California, Wesleyan, 
Yale, Northwestern, Chicago, DePauw, Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Mt Holy- 
oke, Raddiffe, Wellesley, Barnard, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, Williams, Dart- 
mouth, Princeton, Columbia, Oberlin and others almost as well known, 34 
of the SO (or 68%) follow the predominating tendency already noted of 
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accepting some music for college entrance, while 16 of the 50 allow none of 
the prevailing 15 entrance units to be presented in music. Of the 34 accept- 
ing music, 13 accept 1 credit; 12 two credits; 4 three credits; 3 four credits; 
1 five credits, and 1 seven credits. On the other hand, these 16 significant 
exceptions are of such importance that they should be listed here. They are 
Wesleyan, Yale, The Liberal Arts College of Northwestern, Bates, Goucher, 
Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Radcliffe, Williams, Dartmouth, Princeton, Wake 
Forest, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, Furman, and Vanderbilt. We shall have 
occasion a little later on to examine some of the reasons which guide this 
action. Moreover, we must remember that, with the exception of North- 
western and Vanderbilt, all of these institutions are in the extreme eastern 
part of our country. In order that we do not lose our perspective, let us 
present contrasting practices in similar institutions. Those which allow one 
credit include DePauw, Notre Dame, Georgetown, Wellesley, Columbia Col- 
lege, Barnard, Vassar (which allows one or two). Temple, Brown, Middle- 
bury, and several others. Those which allow two include Drake, Sophie 
Newcomb, Boston University (Liberal Arts College), Mt Holyoke, Vassar 
(as noted above), Oberlin (in every department except music, in which three 
are allowed), Northwestern (which allows 3 for students majoring in music), 
Pittsburgh, and several others. Those which allow more than this include 
Nebraska Wesleyan, Northwestern (for music students as noted above), 
Oberlin, Ohio Wesleyan, New York University and the University of Roches- 
ter, including the Eastman School (which gives 3, while the Arts and Science 
allows one). Several other institutions allow four, the University of Chicago 
allows 5, and the University of Southern California allowrs 7. 

Leaving the question of entrance credits, we find that almost every one 
of the 50 institutions studied offers music for college credit The exceptions 
are George Washington University (which gives no courses of its own but 
accepts music from accredited institutions), Mercer University, Goucher 
College, Millsaps College, Washington University in Missouri, Princeton 
University (which has no courses at present but which, according to a note 
from the secretary, hopes to offer some soon). Wake Forest College, and 
Furman and V anderbilt Universities. The percentage of credit which mav 
De gamea xn music in these insurubons varies from 5 or o or / in Williams, 
Johns Hopkins, Wesleyan and Stanford, to the prevailing percentages of 
about 25 in the University of Southern California, Yale, Northwestern, 
Drake, Newcomb, Harvard (35%), Mt Holyoke, Wellesley, Dartmouth, 
Princeton (14% forB.A. and24% forB.S.), Barnard, Oberlin, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh (up to 75% or more in the various bachelor degrees 
in music). Several institutions, moreover, allow the master's degree to be 
obtained entirely in music: the University of Southern Csdiforpia, Drake, 
RadcliflPe, Wellesley, Vassar, Oberlin being in this class. 17 of these 50 
institutions have special music supenHlsors’ courses. 19 of them offer sum- 
mer courses in music. 
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SO Land Grant Institutions 

The figures for the state institutions may well be presented both inde- 
pedently and in comparison with the private institutions just discussed. 6 of 
the land grant Collies (or 12%) accept no entrance credit in music as com- 
pared vdth 16 (or 32%) of the private institutions which accept no music 
for entrance. The average amount of credit which is accepted at the private 
institutions is 1}4 units, while at the state institutions it is two units. As in 
the case with the private institutions, those accepting little or no music are 
chiefly in schools in which the institution, for various reasons, does not stress 
music in its college courses. The middle western and western institutions 
are generally the more liberal. 

Of those accepting music for credit, about 83% of the state institutions 
accept practically any form of theoretical or applied music, as compared vrith 
Ihe 72% prevailing in the private institutions. 12% of ihe state institutions 
vrill accept theoretical music only, while 25% of flie private institutions make 
this restriction. The figures for acceptance of applied music only are 5% in 
state and 3% in private. As might be expected, practically all of the state 
institutions accept on certificate. Three specify by certificate or examination, 
but examination would probably be required only if the candidate came from 
a high school that -was not approved and recognized by the state authorities. 
When music is accepted it generally applies to all departments; however, 
there are 3 institutions which accept more if the student enters the music 
or fine arts work. Practically all of the state institutions have accepted music 
for at least 5 years. Many, however, have recently increased the amount of 
music which is accepted. Some states, such as New Mexico, began accepting 
music in 1929, this state allovring 10% of the B.A. degree to be gained in 
music, and 100% for the B.M. 

There are 9 institutions accepting no music for college credit These 
are chiefly eastern or southern states, but one of these, Georgia, will probably 
offer music within a year. 

The college offerings in music are quite varied. In all but half a dozen 
of the colleges offering music, it is possible to elect some music, from 2 or 
3% to about 40%, generally 8 to 25%, tovrard the usual academic degrees, 
B.A. and B.S. A student may major for these degrees in about one-third of 
the colleges, offering 10 to 60% in music, averaging 8 to 35%. It is possible 
to minor in about as many institutions, offering 8 to 35% in music vrith an 
average of about 15%. In about a dozen places a student may major in 
music for a music or fine arts degree offering 40 to 100% in music and aver- 
^ng about 60%. 

Only 2 of the state institutions appear to offer advanced d^ees in music, 

1 offering a master’s, 1 a master’s and a doctor’s. 

About one-third of the institutions offer a course for training music 
supervisors and one-half offer summer session music courses. Both of these 
prevail largely in the Central and Western states, rarely in the Southern or 
Eastern, 
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D. Reasons Behind the Figures 

In the hope of obtaining more information than was included in a bare 
statement of practices, two supplementary questionnaires were sent to insti- 
tutions which were not accepting music for entrance credit or* were not offer- 
ing in their institutions music courses for credit In spite of the fact that, 
as the foregoing figures have showta, these institutions were in the decided 
minority, the questions were so framed that they did not stress this fact and 
did everything possible to encourage a frank statement of the ideas which 
had led to the formation of the policy now in vogue. Replies were received 
from about 40 institutions but not all of them answered each question. 

To the first one — it your opinion that music, no matter how well 
taught, does not produce educational results which are comparable with those 
obtained in the subjects for which you do grant entrance credit re- 
plies were overwhelmingly in the native, making it evident that the pre- 
vailing opinion among college authorities, even those who do not grant en- 
trance credit for music, is that music study, well conducted, does produce 
worth while educational results. There are, however, one or two striking 
exceptions in spite of the fact that the president of a southern college states 
that no intelligent person could doubt the educational values of music. Presi- 
dent Frank J. Goodnow of Johns Hopkins University believes that music, 
no matter how well taught, at present does not produce educational results 
which are comparable to those obtained in the subjects for which his institu- 
tion grants entrance credit and says ffiat he is by no means certain that this 
condition can be remedied by better teaching. Four or five presidents of 
small institutions apparently ^are this opinion, and the dean of the engineer- 
ing department at the Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, 111., also 
expresses himself to this effect 

To the second question— "Jr it your belief that music might be taught so 
as to meet the requirements suggested in Question 1 but that at present the 
high schools and other preparatory institutions do not teach it sufficiently 
weUf'*^^ttt are 31 affirmative replies and four in the negative, and this 
represents the prevailing objection of those who at present refuse to grant 
entrance credit in music. While, in other words, there are a very few offi- 
cials who do not see how music can ultimately included in the essential 
preparation of students who are planning to enter their institutions, most of 
these officials are of the opinion that the preparatory work in music is either 
of such a low standard, or of such varying and uncertain quality, that their 
institutions cannot at present recognize it as being on a par with the estab- 
lished academic subjects. 

Question three — **Is the difficulty of evaluating the music work which 
might be submitted so great that your institution is unwilling to undertake 
itf ** — ^received no dean cut decision because the vote is fairly well dis- 
tributed, 11 answering ''yes^' and 19 "no.^' Those who answer "yes'^ are 
probably infliuenced both by the inequality of the teaching standards already 
mentioned above and by the fact that in institutions in which no music 
courses are offered it is naturally difficult to find anyone who would care to 
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pass upon the validity of music instruction. On the other hand, those who 
do not shirk at evaluating the music work usually have persons qualified to 
pass upon it, or express the opinion that since most of their students enter 
upon high school certificates they are of the opinion that they should give 
as much credence to the high schooFs evaluation of work in music as work 
in any other subject It is, however, rather surprising to find that the dean 
of the school of music at Yale answered unqualifiedly that his institution is, 
because of the difficulty involved, unwilling to undertake to evaluate music 
work which mi^t be submitted for entrance. He adds the following state- 
ment: ^'Entrance to a university should be on the basis of work in theo- 
retical, not applied, music. This is taught only in an elementary way in the 
preparatory and public schools, at least in the east The candidate who is 
by nature really musical will probably be willing to take the examinations in 
the regular subjects waiving music.^^ 

Question fotir — you think that there is not sufficient interest in music 
credit on the part of prospective students to warrant your considering the 
question of granting entrance credits in that subjects* — ^apparently gives the 
real reason why most of these institutions do not accept music for entrance. 
Twenty-six, of the 36 repl3dng to this, answer "yes" and add statements 
which show that, in these institutions at least, there are very few students 
who raise this question when they are presenting their credits for entrance. 
One president remarks, "We are somewhat disappointed with the small num- 
ber of students who do ask for credit in music." Probably this is the reason 
why he adds this statement: “Otir institution, while not willing to publish as 
yet any statement as to our acceptance of collie entrance credits in music, 
does, as a matter of fact, accept such credits when there is any possibility of 
a genuine evaluation of the value of the course." A dean writes that, "while 
there is considerable interest in music credits, no two students have the same 
kind of credits to present." This comes from the State of Michigan, in 
which there is a large variety of music courses in the high schools. 

To the fifth question—"/.? it your opinion that because of the great di- 
vergence in music training you prefer to treat aU students as though they 
had had no musical training and thus have them all on the same basis for 
beginning college courses in there is again no overwhelming an- 

swer on one side, the division being 12 "yes" and 11 "no." Yale, however, 
as probably would be expected from the earlier question, prefers to consider 
the students as starting their work in music and to make such individual 
adjustments as are necessary after the student proves himself. It is evident 
that this matter will adjust itself as the high school courses become more 
standardized. 

The answers to question six— ‘Is the procedure of your institution wholly 
autonomous or is it arrived at in connection with other institutions or group 
of institutions such as an associationt^—indiezit a predominance of institu- 
tions whose procedure is arrived at quite independently. There are many of 
them that qualify this by saying that, while they form their own opinions, 
they still endeavor to make them consistent with prevailing practices in in- 
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stitutions of similar caliber. From this it would seem that the publication of 
this present study, with its indication of a predominance of belief in the 
educational value of music, should cause an extension of recognition of 
music. 

To question seven — ^^Has my change in policy regarding the recognition 
of music for entrance credit been advocated in your institutionf**--^t pre- 
dominating answer was "*no,” there being 31 out of 37 who responded Aus. 

Almost the same conditions prevail regarding question eight — there 
any probability of any change in your procedure in the near future ?** — ^in 
which there are 8 who answer **yes** and 30 who answer "no." The 30 in- 
stitutions which say that there is little or no probability of a change in 
procedure in the near future, either base this upon a fundamental conception 
of the lack of the educational value in music, or on a belief that, while it 
may be valuable for the large majority of students in general education, it is 
not sufficiently vital in the special fidds cultivated by their institution to 
warrant its recognition in the preparatory education of their students. This 
point of view is expressed in a letter from the president of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege : "Bryn Mawr College requires students wishing to enter the collie to 
be examined on certain definite subjects. These are chosen with general 
reference to the college curriculum, as well as to the curriculum in the 
schools. They are : Ancient Language, 4 points ; Modem Language, 3 points ; 
English, 3 points; Mathematics, 3 points; History, 1 point; Physics or Chem- 
istry, 1 point The faculty has up to this time preferred to require those 
definite courses rather than to allow other obvious alternatives, and I think 
the policy is likely to continue. Courses in History and Appreciation of 
Music and in Harmony and Counterpoint may be offered for the Bryn Mawr 
degree, but no courses in practical mmic arc offered by the college." We 
shall return to this particular phase in our next division. 

Why No Music Courses or No Credit m College} 

To the supplementary questionnaire on this inquiry, few of the 45 replies 
seemed to consider it necessary to give attention to the first question which 
asked whether the reason why college courses were not offered in music, or 
why no credit was given for those presented, was because **they were not 
considered of sufficient educational value under any circumstances.** Evi- 
dently this seemed beyond reason and unworthy of reply. Only 8 replied to 
it, 7 fiatly repudiating such a suggestion, and only one accepting that as the 
answer. Nevertheless, the one affirmative reply needs quoting. The dean of 
this university states : "that the policy of the s<ffiool is not to give credit either 
in admission or for its degree for so called technical work such as piano, 
voice, glee dub, band, physical exercise, etc." The dean, in explaining this, 
which he says is not in accord with his own personal opinion, writes: "The 
reason lies fundamentally in a conviction that culture, if it exists at all, does 
not exist in desirable form or quantity outside of those studies whidi are 
sponsored by the college." 
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The second stiggested answer — ^^Not consistent with the particular field 
cultivated in this institution’^ — seems to be a satisfactory explanation for 
most of the 33 institutions replying. Twenty-nine state that this represents 
their opinion, and of these 13 of the institutions are technical schools — ^mili- 
tary, engineering, or forestry. There are, however, two liberal arts institu- 
tions that accept this explanation. 

To suggestion three — **Not necessary because there is not sufficient de* 
mand from the students?” — there are again a large number of affirmative 
replies; 21 out of 26, in other words; and of these a large number are in 
the south. 

To suggestion four — ^^Value of courses recognized hut none presented he- 
cause the faciUHes are not available in this institution?” — ^there is practically 
unanimous affirmative reply, 31 out of the 32 institutions saying that this 
presents their decision. This is chiefly due to the lack of funds. A number 
of institutions would be happy to introduce music and to give credit for it if 
the funds were available. A few institutions, however, state that their en- 
rollment is so small and their field so limited that it is impossible that another 
department or instructor in music be added. 

Suggestion five — *^Not presented because scents who desire music can 
obtain it from other sources sitch as neighboring or affiliated institutions?” 
— again i^ds a predominating affirmative reply, 17 of the 19 institutions stat- 
ing that their musical needs are taken care of outside of their own institution. 

The fact that 11 out of the 38 replies state that changes of policy regard- 
ing the recognition of music for college credits have been advocated in their 
institutions, shows that many of them are agitating this question. This is 
reinforced by the figures on the number of changes of procedure in the near 
future, 19 of the 45, or almost half, stating that there is the probability of 
offering music soon. Nine institutions state that they have plans under way 
to this end. Doubtless in this group belong some of the more important 
institutions which at present are offering music without credit. Princeton, 
for instance, states that they hope to add music to their curriculum soon. 

E. A Few Summaries 

While, to a large extent, the main deductions to be drawn from this study 
have been indicated as this paper proceeded, a few additional summaries 
may here* be made. There is no question fliat there is a widely prevailing 
belief in the educational value of music as now studied in our high schools, 
and a willingness on the part of the universities to grant credit for this, and 
to offer opportunities for further study within the institutions. There is 
every probability that this recognition will be increased as the work in the 
high schools becomes stronger. Those who fail to give this recognition are 
either convinced that music is inconsistent with their field, or inconsistent 
with the fundamentals of education in general, or that at present it is not 
sufficiently wdl taught to obtain the same recognition that is given to the 
subjects of long established standing. Regarding the latter point only two 
remarks need be made— first, that the music instruction has undoubtedly been 
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strengthened wonderfully in the last decade; and second, that there is an 
intiniate relationship between die improvement of instruction and the recog- 
nition vdiich it receives. While the high schools may well bend their energies 
toward improving the instruction, it is probably not too much to point out 
that die universities, in so far as the students are influenced by consideration 
of college recognition, could strengthen the high school courses by allowing 
credits for entrance. This does not mean the condoning of bad work, but 
the indicating of the collie rewards which come from recognition of good 
vroric. Finally, for those technical schools which with considerable finality 
and even with some disdain maintain that die arts cannot be considered as 
fundamental, or possibly even as desirable elements in technical training, it 
may be pointed out that there are numerous instances of outstanding men of 
science and technology who pay tribute to the importance of music as a 
means of stimulating the work in their own technical fields. Possibly we 
may close with the recent news item concerning die scientist who at presmt 
is attracting die attention of the entire world: H. R. Knickerbocker, in a 
Berlin dispatch to the New York Evening Post, writes concerning Dr. Albert 
Einstein: 'Indicative of the many-sided nature of the professor’s intdlect is 
the fact that in his room, devoted for the most part to ratiodnations which 
express themselves in equations, formulse and all those hieroglyphics which 
characterize the mathematician’s art, stands opposite his desk a grand piano. 
He is a passionate lover of music.” (Quoted in the Literary Digest for 
February 9, 1929.) 


RESOLUTION 

Adopted by the discussion group on Music Education, Department of Sup- 
erintendence, N. E. A., Qeveland, Ohio, February 25, 1929. 

Whereas due to economic, mechanical, and odier influences, life is becom- 
ing increasingly complex; and, 

Whereas in all conduct the emotional set of an individual is of fine 
importance; and. 

Whereas music and the other arts are recognized as of great potency in 
producing a balanced outlook upon life and conduct; and. 

Whereas present educational practices in high schools and colleges pre- 
dominantly schedule the arts on the basis of desirable but not basic subjects: 

llierefore be it resolved that the Department of Superintendence favors 
renewed studies looking toward a re-evaluating of the arts with a view to 
assigning them more fundamental recognition in the programs of hig^ 
schools and colleges, in order that students in these institutions may nor- 
mally include the study and practice of the arts in tiieir programs. 
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OFFICERS 
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First Vice-President— Thomas L. Gibson, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Second Vice-President — ^Mrs. Grace P. Woodman, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Secretary — ^EUa M. Hayes, Newport News, Virginia. 

Treasurer— TxiAxt A. Martell, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Auditor — ^E. P. T. Larson, Statesville, North Carolina. 

Directors — ^Edwin N. C. Barnes, Washington, D. C.; William Breach, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PROGRAM 

Second Biennial Meeting (Sixth Meeting) 

Asheville, N. C., March 6-8, 1929 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6 

9-00— Registration, Kenilworth Inn. 

Visiting Asheville Schools. 

12:00 — ^Luncheon, Executive Board. 

I:00-Visit Exhibits. 

2:00 — General Session; Chairman, Thomas L. Gibson, Baltimore, Md. 

Program, Combined Glee Cubs of Asheville High School; Frank 
C. Biddle, Conductor. 

Addresses of Welcome: W. L. Brooker, Supt of Schools, A^eville; 
Gallatin Roberts, Mayor of Asheville. 

Response: Lewis L. Stook^r, High Point, N. C. 

President’s Address: The Present and Future of Music in tiie Public 
Schools of the South; William Breach, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Singing, led by Mrs. Hden Colley Krake, Lexington, Ky. 

Address: The Place of Instrumental Music in the Curriculum; Jos- 
eph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Address: Art in Life and Musical Art for the Child; Will Earhart, 
Pittsburfh, Pa. 

4:00 — ^Visit Exhibits. 

8:15— Concert, Mieczyslaw Munz, Pianist; The University of North Caro- 
lina Glee Qub, Paul Jolm Weaver, Director. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 7 

9:00 — College and Conservatory Section; Chairman, William C. Mayfarth, 
Spartanburg, S. C. ; General topic. High School and College En- 
trance Credits in Music. 

Address: Music Reading (Singing) in the Junior High School; 

D. R. Gebhart, Nashville, Tenm 
Reports on the present status of music credits : 

For Alabama — C. B. Richmond, Montevallo. 

For Florida— Ruth Hibbard, DeLand. 

For Georgia— Jennie Belle Smith, Athens. 

For Kentucky — ^Mildred S. Lewis, Frankfort 
For Maryland— Henry T. Wade, Frederick. 

For Mississippi — Julia Cuddebach, Hattiesburg. 

For North Carolina— Wade R. Brown, Greensboro. 

For South Carolina— Janette Arterbum, Rock Hill. 

For Tennessee— D. R. Gebhart, Nashville. 

For Virginia — ^Anne Martin Sneed, Lynchburg. 

For West Virginia — ^Harry E. Mudler, Himtington. 

For District of Columbia— Lucy G. L 3 mch, Washington. 

9:00 — ^Music Appreciation Section; Chairman, Mrs. Grace P. Woodman, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Address: Can Music Appreciation be Taught? Franklin Dunham, 
New York City. 

Address: The Meaning of Appreciation; Mrs. Crosby Adams, Mon- 
treat, N. C. 

Address: The Future of Radio in Education; Alice Keith, New 
York City. 

Program, the Carl Behr String Quartet 
Address: Artisan and Artist; T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Address: Music Appreciation as Education; Louis H. Mohler, New 
York City. 

11:00 — Concert, Asheville High School Orchestra, Paul W. Thomas, Direc- 
tor; Asheville High School Band, Edwin M. Gould, Director. 

12 :00 — ^Luncheon, Executive Committee and State Chairmen. 

1 ;30 — General Session; Chairman, William Breach, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Voice and Piano Conferem^. 

Singing, led by J. Henry Francis, Charleston, W. Va. 

Address: Ten Years of Piano Classes; Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Address : How to Secure Power in the Voice of the Child and Youth 
without Sacrificing Beauty of Tone; Frederick W. WodeU, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 

Address: Minimum Essentials for Voice Culture Class Instruction 
in High Schools; Frederick H. Haywood, New York City. 
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Address: The Boy's Adolescent Voice in the Junior High School; 

Duncan McKenzie, New York City. 

Address; Vocal Diction; Arthur L. Manchester, Weaverville, N. C. 
Program, Charles Burnham, Baritone, Asheville, N. C. 

Address: Qass Voice Instruction; Herbert Witherspoon, Chicago, 

m. 

4:00 — ^Program, Atlanta Boys' High School Orchestra, R. J. Martin, Con- 
ductor. 

7:00 — Informal Banquet; Toastmaster, Paul J. Weaver, Chapel Hill, N. C 
Singing, led by Edwin M. Steckel, Gastonia, N. C. 

Greetings from the N. C. Federation of Music Qubs, Mrs. Wm. 

Allen Harper, President, Elon College, N. C* 

Address: The International Conference; Mrs. Frances E. Qark, 
Camden, N. J. 

Address: The Asheville High School Music Program; John A. 
Cathey, Asheville, N. C. 

Address; What Becomes of all the Music Students? Harold Vincent 
Milligan, New York City. 

Address: Aesthetic Education and Music; Herbert Witherspoon, 
Chicago, HI. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 8 

9:00 — General Session; Chairman, William C. Mayfarth, Spartanburg, 
S.C. 

Program, Asheville Junior High School Orchestra, Paul W. Thomas, 
Conductor. 

Address: Music Credits from a College Viewpoint; Miss Miriam H. 
Weaver, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Address: Music Credits in the Colleges and Universities of the 
Southern States; Dean N. W. Walker, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Address: High School Music Credits; Paul J. Weaver, Chapel 
HiU, N. C. 

10:45— Publishers' Session; Chairman, Duncan McKenzie, New York City, 
Address: Songs and Choral Music; Helen Colley Krake, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Address: Music Appreciation Materials; Alice Keith, New York 
City. 

1:30 — General Session; Chairman, Thomas L. Gibson, Baltimore, Md.; 
Topic, Mtisic in the Rural Schools. 

Program, by the Schools of Buncombe Counly, N. C, Mrs. Frank 
Gulley, Director. 

Address : The Responsibility of the County Superintendent for Music 
in the County Schools; Supt A. C. Reynolds, Buncombe County, 
N. C. 
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Address: The Responsibility of the State Department of Education 
for Music in the Rural Schools; Hattie S. Parrot, Raleigh, N. C. 

Address: Music Teaching in the Rural School; Lucile Stockberger, 
Frostburg, Md. 

Address: The Music Missioner Movement; Mrs. Maude DeGan 
Graff, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

3 :30 — ^Biennial Business Meeting. 

4:00 — Organ Recital, Arthur Dann; followed by tea and drive. 

8:30 — Concert, All-Southern High School Chorus, Will Earhart, Conduc- 
tor; All-Southem High School Orchestra, Joseph E. Maddy, 
Conductor. 


PROGRAM 

Combined Glee Qubs of Asheville High School 
Frank C. Biddle, Conductor ; Helen R. Holl, Accompanist 


a. There was a Knight of Bethlehem Bomschein 

Combined Glee Qubs 

b. In our Boat Cowen 

A Brown Bird Singing Wood 

Giris' Qee Qub 

c. Song of the Marching Men Protheroe 

Sail On, O Ship Of State Scott 

Boys' Glee Qub 

d. Out of the Silence Galbraith 

Combined Glee Qubs 


THE PRESEHT AND FUTURE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 

nr THE SOUTH 

William Breach, 

President, Southern Conference 
Director of Music, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

It is alwa)rs a source of temptation to try to lift the veil which hides the 
future. If anyone is disposed to cavil because I appear to assume the role 
of prophet for a few minutes and within the bounds of this brief paper at- 
tempt to make certain predictions regarding the future of music educaticm 
in the South, I can console myself with the thought that my guess is as 
good as his; for was it not Cicero who said, "I shall always consider the best 
guesser the best prophet!" 

It is an old saying that '*the present is big with the future." A study of 
the past and present conditions in the field of music education in the South 
discloses certain facts which seem to permit a prediction as to the future 
which warrants more consideration than a mere guess. 
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Progress in always a rdative matter, and we are handicapped in our pres* 
ent study by the fact that it is not possible to compare the results of a 
recent survey with the results of similar surveys made during the past ten 
or twenty years. It had been the intention of the speaker to make a very 
complete survey of existing conditions but circumstances which could not be 
controlled made this impossible. However, enough data has been secured to 
give a fair picture of the present st^e of development, particularly in the 
public schools. 

The statement that practically all the present development has occurred 
during the past ten years can hardly be gainsaid. In this connection I would 
like to cite some interesting facts in connection with the growth of the mem- 
bership list of the Music Supervisors National Conference, since the growth 
of this organization reflects in a remarkable way the growth and develop- 
ment of the music work in the schools. 

At the time of the seventh annual meeting in 1914 there were enrolled 183 
active members. (In speaking of the membership list I refer to the active and 
contributing members.) 1915 — 316 members; 1916 — 502 members; 1917 — 
499 members; 1918 — ^509 members; 1919 — 650 members; 1920 — 1332 mem- 
bers; 1921 — 1468 members; 1922 — 1872 members; 1923—2332 members; 
1924—2050 members; 1925—2101 members; 1926 — ^2452 members; 1927 — 
2708 members; 1928-^633 members. 

In 1914 when the total membership of the National Conference was 183 
there were two members enrolled from the states now included in the South- 
ern Conference — ^Miss P. Eugenia Adams, Norfolk, Va., and Miss Caroline 
B. Bourgard of Louisville, Ky. In 1915 we had 13 members, 1 from Tenn- 
essee, 2 from Virginia, 7 from West Virginia (the meeting was held in 
Pittsburgh), 2 from Kentucky and 1 from Maryland. In 1916 there were 
11 members — ^Maryland wtas not represented this year but there was a mem- 
ber for the first time from the District of Columbia. There were 18 mem- 
bers from the Southern States in 1917. North Carolina put in an appear- 
ance with 2 members and was joined by Georgia with one representative. 
In 1918 the membership of the National Conference was 509, of which 38 
were from the Southern States. In 1919 when the membership of the con- 
ference had grown to 650 members the South was represented by 40 members 
as follows: Virginia — ^5, Kentucky — 10, Tennessee — 7 , North Carolina — ^3, 
South Carolina — 1, District of Columbia — ^3, West Virginia — 6, Mississippi 
—2, Florida— 2 and Maryland— 1 (Georgia and Alabama being conspicuous 
by their absence). Without further comment I will give the figures for the 
remaining years up to 1927 and including 1928. 1920—129 members; 1921 — 
124 members ; 1922 — 434 members (meeting in Nashville, Tenn.) ; 1923 — 
218; 1924—247; 1925—366; 1926—200; 1927^-298; 1928—287. All the 
states we-e represented every year except in 1926 when there was no repre- 
sentation from Mississippi. 

Some weeks ago a questionnaire was sent to about 1200 superintendents 
in ten states (Maryland and District of Columbia not included). This in- 
cluded all the towns of 1,000 or over. The questionnaire was purposdy made 
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very simple and very easy to check. The following questions were asked: 
Do you have an organized department of Public School Music? If so, the 
name of the supervisor in charge and assistants. Is instruction on band and 
orchestral instruments offered in your schools? Name of person in charge. 
Does your school own any band and orchestral instruments? The amount. 
Is music taught in your high school (chorus, glee clubs, etc.) ? Person in 
charge of this work. If the music work in your schools is not at present 
definitely organized are you planing for this soon? 587 replies were re- 
ceived. 328 report that they have an organized Department of Public School 
Music. 245 report that instruction on band and orchestral instruments is 
offered in their schools. 366 report ffiat some form of music is offered in 
their high school. 104 state that they expect to introduce definitely organ- 
ized music work in their schools soon. 

Another questionnaire was mailed to 829 county superintendents in 9 
states (Maryland and South Carolina are not included). The following 
questions were asked: Do you have a county supervisor of music? If so, 
the name and address. About ten spaces were given for the names and 
addresses of full time music teachers in the county. If there is no organ- 
ized instruction in Public School Music (not piano) in your schools do con- 
ditions favor an early introduction of this work? 427 replies were received. 
15 report that they have a county supervisor. 203 counties report one or 
more full time music teachers. Several report part time teachers. 216 re- 
port no music in the schools. 70 state that they expect to introduce organ- 
ized music work soon. 

In support of my contention that a very large part of the growth of public 
school music in the South has come about within the last ten years I will 
consider for a few minutes the report from the state of North Carolina. It 
happens that I have spent the last nine years in this state and have first 
hand knowledge of the work in the schools. 

We sent out these questionnaires to all the county and city superintendents 
given on the list prepared by the State Department of Education. There are 
100 county superintendents and 152 city superintendents. 

From the county superintendents we received 67 replies. Four report 
that they have a county supervisor. Forty-nine report that they have one or 
more full time music teachers. Fourteen report no music in the schools. 
Fifteen state that conditions favor an early introduction of this work in the 
schools and 13 state definitely that conditions are unfavorable. Several make 
no comment one way or the other. 

Out of the 152 city superintendents, 97 responded. Sixty-seven report 
that they have an organized music department. Thirty have no work in the 
schools. Forty-seven report that instruction on orchestral and band instru- 
ments is offered. Fifty-eight cities r^ort that music is given in the high 
school. Sixteen state definitely that they expect to introduce organized work 
very soon. Six state that they do not expect to introduce this work soon. 
One said that music would be introduced as soon as the school board could 
afford it; 1 as soon as the state budget provides for music supervisors. 
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There are 32 cities in the state with a poptdation of over 5,000. Sixteen 
of these have a population of over 10,000. Ten years ago there was no really 
organized music department in any of these 32 cities. In the group of the 
16 larger cities, three or four were attempting in a very inadequate way 
some music instructioa 

Today every city in this same group (with the possible exception of one 
or two) has an organized department of public school music. Eight of the 
cities have a director of music with several assistants. These eig^it cities 
each have a supervisor of instrumental music with one or more assistants. 
Approximately $50,000 worth of band and orchestral instruments are owned 
by these cities. All of this has been accomplished within the last ten years. 

It is true that the music work in the sdiools in the South was retarded 
far beyond that of other parts of the country due to economic reasons. Fol- 
lowing the war between the states the South was slow to recuperate financially. 
As a consequence the schools suffered from a lack of funds and music had 
little or no chance for development. The states in our G>nf erence are largely 
rural in character. There are very few large cities. Practically the whole 
population lives in the country and in towns under 2500. Rand McNally 
lists 679 towns and villages in Georgia. Only 50 of these have a population 
of more than 2500. Six hundred and sixteen towns and villages are listed 
for North Carolina. Sixty of these are larger than 2500. There is no city 
in the state wiffi a population exceeding 75,000. This factor contributed 
largdy to the long period marked by a very slow development in the schools. 

In many communities the school authorities in order to have some sort 
of music in the schoeds pressed into service the local piano teacher. In ex- 
change for her services she was permitted to give private piano and, some- 
times, voice lessons. This was called ^‘Public School Music’^ and for many 
years a large number of communities had ho other music in the schools than 
this. Some superintendents today are still inclined to feel that their schools 
are taken care of musically if su<^ an arrangement as this exists. 

The past decade has witnessed an unprecedented economic development 
in the South. The improvement of farming conditions and the introduction 
of manufacturing on an increasingly large scale have brought a period of 
prosperity to this section of the country that has made possible great edu- 
cational progress. With the larger educational program came the demand 
for bona fide music work in the schools. In a number of communities piano 
teachers wiere replaced with trained teachers of public school music. The 
results obtained were so outstanding that the siq)port of the public was won 
to sudi an extent (as witnessed in the state of North Carolina) that it has 
been possible to accemplish in ten years more than ordinarily might be ac- 
complished in twice that lengdi of time. 

I do not wish to be too sanguine in my report or to paint a too rosy pic- 
ture of present conditions. We know that in many cities and in a very large 
part of the rural communities a large percentage of the children have no 
music. (In the report of the survey only about 50% of the cities and 
counties were heard from. It is too much to expect that the remaining 50% 
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will be able to make so good a report.) MucE of the instruction in the 
schools is inadequate and inferior in qu^ity. However, the progress made 
generally has been so great that we have good reason to hope for still further 
improvement and development in the near future. The movement for con- 
solidated schools which is well under way in a number of our states will 
undoubtedly help solve the problem of providing music instruction in the 
rural schools. The supervisors located in county seats can be of great help 
in this work. 

Personally, I have no fears for the future development of music in the 
schools of the South, at least as far as the support of the school authorities and 
public is concerned. The fact of the matter is that it is coming faster than we 
can be ready for it. Are we going to be able to measure up to the opportunity 
which stares us in the face? It has been said that *'the future is a world 
limited by ourselves.” Are we going to limit the place that music should 
rightfully have in a scheme of education plaimed to minister to the needs of 
our changing civilization? Education is constantly engaged in adjusting 
itself to changing conditions and times. Just now we are confronted with 
the problems incident to the machine age in which we are living. Social 
needs and the Worthy use of leisure time are two situations which education 
has tried to meet. In our desire to prove that music should have a place in 
the modem educational program we are inclined to stress its value as a social 
utility and as a worthy use of leisure time, and fail to stress the fundamental 
value of music of which these others are but by-products. 

Joseph Lee has said: "The causes of unrest (today) are not economic 
but spiritual, not physical but moral. What we are witnessing is the revolt 
of men who see life passing away without their ever having lived, who face 
the prospect of carrying their id^s and their aspirations unfulfilled and un- 
spoken to the grave. Man under the present industrial system, an artist 
given no opportunity for expression, an inventor tied to a fool-proof ma- 
chine, is the victim of a disappointed instinct, subject accordingly to all 
kinds of nervous and emotional disturbance. It is not personal indulgence 
but spiritual ideals he is called upon to sacrifice; not his physical comfort 
but his life.” 

Inspirations and visions and faith have always been and always will con- 
tinue to be essential to humanity. The poet has expressed it: 

O lifted eye overlooking earth, 

O lifted heart that grasps the sky. 

Thine is the gift of highest birth. 

Thine the fast hold of things on high. 

To Thee the things of Time unseen, 

The eternal visicm shines serene. 

"It is the unique value of music tihat it speaks to the very core of our being 
and produces those basic needs which cause us to rise above oursdves and 
give us visions of principles far above utilities. Through its obscure but 
potent influence, life is lifted to a higher significance” (Will Earhart), 
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**ThtTt are many reasons why music should be considered the art of the 
age in which we live. First of all, its accessibility. All the other arts re- 
quire for the comprdiiension and appreciation of them some larger knowledge 
of human history and hunaan life, such as is more and more difficult to master 
in our complicated world. Music appeals directly to the emotions and to 
remote, obscure, subconscious associations that are bound up with them. 
People who would care nothing for the poetry of Dante, or the painting 
of Titian or Turner, may have their souls tum^ upside down by the music 
of Wagner or Debussy, not to speak of the flaring glory of a military band, 
which can lead men’s spirits whither it will. And this democratization of 
music is of course greatly enhanced by the inventions of mechanical pro- 
duction and most of all by the distribution of the radio, which scatters 
musical performance broadcast to millions all over the wide world. Only it 
must always be emphasized that perhaps the greated of all musical effects are 
the simplest No excitement of opera or symphony can surpass the spiritual 
disturbance produced by the lonely, quiet singing of a hymn that sunk deep 
into the soul in childhood, and the warble of a March bluebird will touch 
depths of passion and mdancholy and exquisite despair beyond the reach of 
even Beethoven and Wagner” (Gamaliel Bradford — ^Life and I). 

With such a potent instrument at our command this would seem to be the 
supreme moment for us as music educators to bring into the lives of the 
boys and girls in our schools that precious and imperishable thing— the love 
of beauty. Hudson in the "Book of the Naturalist” says "Unless the soul 
goes out to meet what wte see we do not see it; nothing do we see: not a 
beetle, not a blade of grass.” How true this is of music ! God grant that 
we may be able, and through us the children may be able, to see beyond the 
printed page — the notes, the bars, the rests, so that our souls may go out to 
meet the beauty in music and make it our possession ! 

Say not that beauty is an idle thing 
And gathered lightly as a wayside flower 
That on the trembling verges of the spring 
Knows but the sweet survival of the hour. 

For 'tis not so. Through dedicated days 
And foil«i adventure of deliberate nights 
We lose and find and stumble in the ways 
That 1^ to the far c<mfluence of delights. 

Not with the earthly eye and fleshly ear, 

But lifted far above mortality. 

We see at last the eternal hills, and hear 
The sighing of the universal sea; 

And kneeling breathless in the holy place 

We know immortal Beauty face to face. (Robin Flower.) 

We music educators of the South must realize more and more the neces- 
sity of finding and stressing those fundamental values of music which will 
provide the dynamic force in the life of the individual to help counteract the 
insidious forces which tend to kill personality and individuality; in other 
words, a force which will supply the "saving spiritual and subjective qualities 
of human life.” 
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It will be to an ever increasing degree our business to see that the pro- 
gram of music instruction in the schools carries over into the life of the 
community. It is true today that many times the musical ability of a child 
aroused and developed in die schools is allowed to go to Waste when the 
pupil leaves school and goes out into the community. 

Darwin experienced something of this and referring to it said: "The 
loss of this taste (music, to which he paid considerable attention in his 
youth) is a loss of happiness. My moral character was enfeebled by this 
loss of the emotional part of my life. No honors that ever came to me will 
ever make up for this irreparable loss.^’ 

The remarkable success of the comparatively recent instrumental devel- 
opment in the schools cannot fail to have a marked effect upon the future 
orchestral situation not only in the South but in all parts of the country. 
Undoubtedly many of the players who have attained considerable proficiency 
in the schools will take their places in civic orchestras and bands, making it 
possible for practically each city to have a local S 3 anphony orchestra. The 
choral work done in the schools is already bearing fruit in the increased 
number of choral societies and improved church choirs. None of this valu- 
able material need be wasted if intelligently and definitely directed. We 
can no longer confine our interests and efforts within the walls of our 
schools. It is our duty to provide a comprehensive program which will in- 
clude every phase of work in the schools and community. 

Mr. James Francis Cooke has said: "The music educator of the future 
must realize that the greatest use of music comes from harnessing its immense 
power in some such manner that it may be used to emotionalize the great mass 
of our citizens.^^ As an increasing number of pupils who have been brought 
into contact with music go out into the community, the chances of accom- 
plishing this result will be greater. 

Modem life is not at one with art. Modem economic conditions have 
almost entirely taken art out of the lives of the masses. The efforts of mod- 
em education give hope that it can be restored to the people as an essential 
factor in life. It will be our duty in the future to see that music in a more 
vital way articulates with life and that we have more popular art— art that 
is unimportant to the universe but important to the individual. We must 
strive to make each person an artist in his own degree. 

Present indications seem to show untold possibilities in the future of music 
education in the South, and if we fail it must not be because of our own 
limitations. The poet has said : 

Youll see that, since our fate is ruled by chance, 

Each man, unimowing, grea^ 

Should frame life so ^at at some future hour 
Fact and his dreaming meet 

It has been our dream, we music educators in the South, that school music 
will eventually make the South truly musical. It is up to us now and to those 
who come after us to so frame our program that at some future hour, fact 
and our dreaming may meet 
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THE PLACE OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN 
THE CURRICULUM 

Joseph E. Maddy, School of Music, University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, 

Instrumental music has assumed so prominent a place in the modern 
school curriculum that grave fears are expressed in some localities that in- 
strumental music may eventually supplant vocal music in the schools of the 
country. These fears are generated by unthoughtful instrumental supervis- 
ors, band or orchestra leaders whose musical and educational understanding 
is limited to the field of instrumental music. Such teachers are often a men- 
ace to the cause of music education even though they may be excellent teach- 
ers in their own field. 

If music education were limited to instrumental music such instruction 
would necessarily have to begin at a comparatively late period in the child’s 
life, when other interests would have taken the place logically belonging to 
music. Only a few would be suflSciently interested to master the funda- 
mentals of music while wrestling with the technical perplexities of the 
mechanism of a musical instrument. 

The time to interest children in music is in the kindergarten, where the 
study of instrumental music would be absmd. The logical time to begin 
instrumental music is when the child has acquired a love for beautiful music 
and a knowledge of the fundamentals of music. These can be acquired only 
through vocal music, for physical reasons. 

The instrumental teacher very often fails to realize what are the funda- 
mentals of music. To him they usually mean a knowledge of staff notation, 
letter names of notes, symbols, scales, etc. The educator knows that the 
fundamentals are measurable in emotional response, sensations of beauty, 
skill in reading music and appreciating the rhythm, melody and harmony 
therein. 

The instrumental teacher is apt to condemn the so-called “vocal foun- 
dation” on the ground that the pupils have not mastered what he thinks are 
the fundamentals. If he took the time to study the vocal foundation and then 
planned his work so as to utilize the vocal foundation, he would find his work 
much easier and his results far superior— that is, if the vocal foundation 
has been well laid and the children are able to read music vocally before they 
attempt to learn to play an instrument 

It is far easier to learn music vocally than instrumentally, for the voice 
is the most perfect musical instrument (and everyone possesses one), is cap- 
able of the most beautiful tone quality and has practically no technical diffi- 
culties. By the same token it is far easier to master a man-made musical 
instrument when one knows music first So vocal music is and always will 
be the foundation of all musical accomplishment 

What, then, is the place of instrumaatal music in the curriculum? The 
same place it occupies in a community— the artistic center around which all 
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other musical activities revolve. The symphony orchestra is acknowledged 
as the highest form of music, the most versatile, the most colorful, the most 
artistic of all musical utterances. A fine S 3 anphony orchestra is always the 
central figure of the musical life of the community which maintains it. 

Likewise the high school symphony orchestra is destined to become the 
artistic peak of school music ever 3 rwhere. 

While it is true that the voice is the most perfect musical instrument and 
is possessed by all, it has certain definite limitations as to agility, power and 
endurance which are largely overcome in mechanical musical instruments. 
Vocal music is a general subject for every child who goes to school. Instru- 
mental music is a special subject for those who show talent and aptitude for 
music. I do not mean by this statement that no child should undertake to 
learn to play an instrument unless he shows signs of becoming a musical 
genius. Any child who is sufl&ciently interested to want to learn to play an 
instrument should be given the opportunity, just as a child who is interested 
in matitial training is given opportunities along that line. 

Let me take this opportunity to condemn the practice of giving music 
tests to ascertain which children should be permitted to enter instrumental 
music classes and which should be excluded. No music test, or any other 
kind of test for that matter, has been devised which will test the most im- 
portant attribute to becoming a musician, gumption. We have all seen chil- 
dren with a small amount of native musical tdent and an abnormal amount 
of gumption become far better musicians than the most talented music stu- 
dents in our schools, for these latter are usually lacking in gumption; it is 
only the rare combination or a superlative amount of bolh musical talent and 
gumption that results in a great musician. 

Musical talent exists, to some ext^t, in every human being. It may be 
developed to a surprising degpree, even in children who seem to have prac- 
tically no native talent 

ART m LIFE AND MUSICAL ART FOR THE CHILD 

Will E^ajihart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Your President, among whose sincere admirers I classify myself, asked 
me to read here either a paper I read before the National Conference in 
Detroit or one that would pursue the same line of discussion. Accordingly I 
abstracted the manuscript of that paper from the archives in which my de- 
ceased writings repose and carefully studied it The result of that study was 
a decision to write another paper. Not that the old one appeared wrong to 
me. It is simply that neither the world nor any of us is quite the same from 
year to year. As the Persian poet interpreted by Richard Burton sings, 

Friends of my youth, a last adieu— 

Haply some day we meet again; 

Yet ne’er the self same men shall meet— 

The years shall malm us other men. 
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We are other; whether we are better or worse does not appear. In a busy 
world we are likely, it is true, to interpret all movement as advance; as 
Joseph Conrad says, action is likely to carry the “illusion of progress.^^ Let 
us beg the question by saying that we have, in any case, come to a new lo- 
cation; and so this is not liie Detroit paper, but a 1929 outlook upon the same 
problems. 

One movement of thought in these later years is in the direction of clear 
recognition of the fact that our modem civilization is scientific, technological, 
mechanical. As Charles A. Beard, editor of Whither Mankind, terms it, it 
is a “machine civilization.” Hardly a writer in Whither Mankind, whether 
he discourses on religion, health, the arts, philosophy or literature, fails to 
take his start from that same “machine civilization” premise. Opinion there 
does not differ as to the fact; but whereas some years ago we gloried in it 
and thought that human destiny would be ridily achieved if only enough 
factory chimneys smoked suflSciently profusely, these later writers differ 
mainly with respect to their opinions as to the worth and enduring promise 
of such a civilization. Whether, indeed, the dangerous tendencies it holds can 
be checked, and whether and how tiiey can be checked or balanced in such 
measures as to safeguard happiness, beauty, and nobility for the human race, 
is the theme of most of the discussions. 

A fact of practical significance to us, who are educators in the realm of 
an art, is that such a civilization rests upon a monstrously disproportionate 
exercise of the rational intellect as distinguished from intuition, implicit 
knowledge, divining sympathy, that knows, feels and wills rather than ratio- 
cinates, and which is ^e essence and tiie tang of life. 

In the Detroit paper I made much of this and buttressed my statements 
by quotations from the philosophy of Henri Bergson. I shall not elaborate 
so much here. It must be said, however, that these divinations and affective 
states are the very core of our being; that th^r constitute the stuff of life 
itself, make up its movement, form the fabric of what we term life’s experi- 
ences, and provide for the very perpetuation of human life itself. Moreover 
they prompt all art expression and (allowing that technical processes derive 
partly from the intellect) form not only the measure of its ultimate worth 
but ihe very reason for its being. 

The reason cannot know values, as the philosophers use the term. It can 
construct an elaborate toy for a child — although as pure intellect it would 
have no motive or impulse to construct a toy for a child— but cannot (again 
as intellect) forecast or share the child’s feeling about the toy. It may indeed 
make hideous blunders in endeavoring thus to communicate with the heart 
out of its passionless province. 

And this touches on another fact of practical significance to us, who are 
educators in the realm of art Science, or the rational intellect, is not only 
a sort of power that has instituted material works which preoccupy us to the 
exclusion of many moments of beautiful and holy experience, but it has be- 
come a system of life— has created what Henry T. Adams recently termed 
an “intellectual climate" under which all questions are likely to be submitted 
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for settlement to its methods. It has long been observedr-and only very 
lately have there been any signs of reaction— that science is constantly thus 
invoked to probe the deepest recesses of palpitant life itself and assume direc- 
tion of the inscrutable processes that go on there. A power that requires 
for its action measurable things, objectively studied, must, so applied, inevi- 
tably reduce human life itself to sheer mechanism in order to* deal with it all. 
So, for instance, has arisen that curious philosophy known as behaviourism. 
One cannot help but exclaim with Streeter, in his book Rectify, "Strange that 
this automatic universe should have produced little automata alive enough to 
know that their life is an illusion !” It is forgotten, that scientific method is, 
as Bergson says, "awkward in the presence of life itself.*^ Yet it has been 
so applied, at times, and without misgivings, in education, and as "scientific 
method” has in degree even become a fetish to which all educators feel they 
must make obeisance lest they be branded as unscientific and therefore hope- 
lessly "unprogressive,” 

Nov; science has a perfect right to study any phase of life from its par- 
ticular point of view; and what it sees from its point of view is likely to 
contribute something to our fuller enlightenment Danger appears only when 
we assume that the whole of our power resides in its methods and the whole 
of our knowledge must be restricted to the class of phenomena it can see 
through its lenses. That it can give us some interesting and perhaps valuable 
sidelights on a Beethoven s 3 anphony, for instance — say, structurally or 
acoustically — ^I admit : but by itself it can never, though it study, weigh and 
measure till doomsday, create a Beethoven symphony; nor can it participate 
in or explain the emotion, the exaltation of spirit, which it arouses in us. 
As Bergson says, the rational intellect can only stand outside of life and take 
snapshots of it from various angles; it can never enter into the experience 
of life itself. That is left to the feeling, to divination. 

All this is said not in disparagement of science but in support of that 
which is beyond the reach of science; and another object of saying it is to 
enable us who are here to discern more clearly the precise form and worth 
of the field in which we work. Unless we do this wte may be too greatly 
impressed, may, as Tennyson puts it, "passively take the print of the age” ; 
may "cheat and be cheated and die”; may weigh, measure, test, instruct, 
drin, and withal fail (and this, though but a sin of omission, is the deadly 
sin) to sympathize, understand and love, with relation both to music and to 
children. Then will ambition replace aspiration, determination serve as piti- 
ful substitute for enthusiasm, medianism do sorry duty for inspiration. 

So it is right that we should master all that science has to give; but it is 
also essential that we know the reality and fundamental worth of our own 
province of subjective values, and recognize that while technology can do, 
feeling ever prompts the direction of its doing. Pipe organs or calliopes, 
anaesthetics to relieve suffering or poison gases that strangle men, jazz 
phonograph records by the Saxy Six and radio broadcastings of the Nit- Wit 
Roadhouse Orchestra as contrasted with the Philadelphia Orchestra records 
or the Damrosch educational hour, are alike products of much the same tech- 
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nical effort. Left to itself the rational intellect is without love and without 
hate, is possessed neither of tenderness nor of cruelty. Wisdom, culture, sal- 
vation from the press or the inane and ignoble which assault us from every 
side, must therefore be sought not in technological knowledge but in the 
development of a finer, nobler feeling and a more beautifully developed taste. 

That art — tlje fine arts, the housdiold arts, the most humble forms of art- 
expression and art-interest-4ie in a region of feeling that is higher and 
purer than the troubled feelings that arise out of the rub of daily circum- 
stance hardly needs to be reaffirmed here. I believe that art— and by that 
word now I mean not objects of art but that search for beauty that seeks 
absorbedly to make even a song in a schoolroom or a comer in a home as 
beautiful as it can be made — holds healing power and grace for the spirit. 
Were there time we would support the statement by a discussion of aesthetics ; 
but there is not time. All of us have become conscious of this power of art 
to uplift and expand us when, for instance, we leave a concert hall at the 
end of a beautiful program and fare forth into the busy, clanging street. 
Then do we become aware that our spirits have been ranging wide spaces 
and gazing upon a universe in which imperfections are unknown; and as the 
street and the press of small concerns descend upon us do we not feel that 
our spiritual horizon begins to contract sharply and our personality to shrivel 
and twecome conscious of itself? And would 'We argue that moments in which 
the spirit so expands and wings its way far from the small preoccupations 
that clamor at it have no place in the life of sentient T)eings? 

But we must turn abruptly, I admit, to the connection of all this with the 
child. Two brief questions confront us : Can we lead him to share in these 
joys? How? Would that the answers could be as brief and clear as the 
questions ! 

I fancy we fail in part because of vague or mistaken notions about the 
nature of music. Here I would turn for help in statement to Santa3^na. 
His book, The Sense of Bemty, is composed of a discussion of art divided 
into three sections: Material; Form; Expression. The premises ob'vdously 
are, that all art takes some material or other, casts it into some form or 
other, and that the form expresses something to us. Form, in short, though 
We become so preoccupied with it in all of our dealings with music, can not, 
as Santayana says in so many words, be the form of nothing. And he 
hastens to say, and says more emphatically than any other 'writer whom I 
have chanced to read: ^'The beauty of material is thus the groundwork of 
all higher beauty. The Parthenon not in marble, the king's cro'wn not of 
gold, and the stars not of fire, would be feeble and prosaic things.” He 
points out, further, that without the beauty of material no great effect is 
possible: "Nothing,” he says, "can be ra-nshing that is not beautiful per- 
vasively.” As clearly as all other writers on aesthetics, he recognizes that 
this beauty of material, although it is indispensable to genuine artistic appre- 
ciation, is subordinate to beauty of form, because it is ptardy an effect upon 
the senses, whereas form is an effect upon the nund. Of especial interest 
to us, disseminators of an art to the nmsses of people, is his statement: "The 
wider diffusion of sensuous beauty makes it as it were the poor man's god* 
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Fewer factors are needed to produce it and less training to appreciate it*' 
And he adds : "Taste, when it is spontaneous, always begins with the senses.** 

The material of our art is tone, and we are teaching, at the begiiming of 
our work, little children who are very decisively in a sensory stage and, like 
Santayana's "poor man" (and indeed later Santayana spe^, in the same 
connection, of "children and savages") can deeply enjoy and keenly dis- 
criminate between simple tonal effects. Have we not made the mistake of 
asking them to enjoy and discriminate with respect to special musical forms — 
pieces, in short— before we cultivated their perception and appreciation of 
tone? Have we not even gone further and tried to lead them to enjoyment 
of some specific "expression" or "message," remote from their stage of emo- 
tional reactions, while leaving them untrained in the fundamental thing which 
they were amply endowed to deal with? I think we have — ^in some d^ee, 
at some time. At least, I have — ^tho not of late years. The results are 
seen in inability to hear like a musician and in a blunt disregard for the 
quality of tone with which our young students sing or play, singly and in 
ensemble. 

The belief that musical joy and appreciation rest, in early stages as in 
later, on forms, leads to another mistake, namely that of forcing forms that 
are quite too long to be grasped as artistic units, upon the attention of chil- 
dren. No one would think of leading a little child up to a large cathedral 
with the expectation that his mind would seize it as a unity and admire its 
symmetries and balances. A part of a doorway, the detail on an altar, he 
might grasp. Yet music is infinitely more difficult to hold in unity before the 
comprehension, for it is fluent. The cathedral stands immobile, fixed, invit- 
ing the eye to trace and retrace again and again its outlines and parts until 
they fuse in a comprehended whole. In comparison a piece of music is like 
a point of light tracing architectural outlines and figures on a cinema screen 
and disappearing as fast as it traces; to the result that only as the image 
glows on in the imagination can the tracery be integrated into one, and a 
balanced, architectonic form. Even adults with a comparatively large meas- 
ure of musical experience become lost in the musical woods at a concert, so 
to speak, and find themselves enjoying one tree after another (that is to say, 
one musical effect after another) instead of rising to the majestic joy of 
grasping the details in a beautifully coordinated whole. That much we Imow 
by observing their tendency to applaud at the wrong time. Why, then, 
should we expect a little child, with a diild's brief attention span, an unprac- 
ticed musical memory, and small coordinating power, to take in pieces that 
last for two or three minutes or longer? As a matter of fact, the child does 
not do it His attention, rightly observed, will be found to be intermittent, 
to form a succession of waves. I predict, too, that the crests of attention 
will be created by purely tonal effects rather then by the greater beauties of 
design. If a lovdy tond effect comes to his ears, he is charmed; if the tonal 
stream grows thick and muddy he drifts off to more attractive sensations or 
thoughts. Of course we can startle him into attention by grotesque tonal 
tricks ; but to be startled is not to be wafted in aesthetic enjoyment If the 
music is beautiful, tonally, all the time, he is lulled as by perfumes. HKs 
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state is that called to mind by Hermann Schauffler. SchauflBer says : "Most 
people listen to music like an infant gazes at a bright object— in a state of 
beatific coma.” Interpreted in our present terms, this means that most people 
are responsive mainly to only the sensory appeal of music. Let us be thank- 
ful that to that extent music charms, for that is the basis for greater appre- 
ciation. But how much better it would be if we started, for children at 
least, with small forms, made easy of comprehension by simple structure, 
such as is found in folk-songs, and of chil<flike simplicity of mood as well 
as of childlike size. 

But more tangential to our rightful purpose than our dealing with form 
have been our dealings with expression— the last of the elements considered 
in Santayana^s book. Until the phenomenal rise of instrumental music in 
the schools we were obsessed with the illusion of the singer, that music is a 
story chanted instead of being narrated, or perhaps both dianted and de- 
claimed. Even yet the persistence of the illusion may be seen in the type 
of song material and programmatic orchestra material sometimes selected 
for children. Yet the truth is that the feelings properly aroused by music are 
musical feelings, broad, pervasive and inspiring moods rather tham the poig- 
nant and disturbed feeling-reactions that arise out of worldly circumstance; 
and the child especially is responsive to these moods because as yet — heaven 
be praised! — the sharp bite of worldly conditionings has not reminded him 
of the serpent of Eden. 

The conclusion in the matter — not well established, I am aware — ^is that 
the world needs now, as it has not needed for many decades, the ministration 
of music, the healing of art; that diildren are artists in degree — ^reminding 
me of Qive BeH’s sa3ring that "art may be genuine though second-rate”; 
that their degree is that of beautiful responsiveness to the sensory charm 
of tone and joy in simple forms that they can grasp, such as are in our best 
short songs for children; and that buildng on this simple foundation, lov- 
ingly wrought at in the spirit of the genuine artist, even of low degree, we 
can erect an ever expanding structure, a real temple of art. Is it too much 
to expect, that into Aat temple each and every one may at some time enter 
humbly, ^ere to renew, by commtmion with things not of the market-place, 
his faith in the ideals for which men must continue to strive? 

PROGRAM 

Mieczyslaw Munz, Pianist 
University of North Carolina Glee Club 
Paul John Weaver, Director 

Parti 

The Glee Qub 


Old Sacred Songs 

Now Let Every Tongue Adore Thee Back 

Beautiful Saviour arr. Christiansen 

Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones Damson 
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English Folk Songs (Wesley S* Griswold, Baritone) 

Twelve Oxen Peter Warlock 

The Sailor and Young Nancy E. /. Mceran 

North of England Folk Songs 

The DeiPs Awa* W. G, Whittaker 

Ca’ Hawkie Through the Water W. G. Whittaker 

Old Qiristmas Carols 

In Dulci Jubilo German, arr. Davison 

Carol of the Flowers Basque, arr. Weaver 

Bring a Torch, Jeannette, Isabella French, arr. Davison 

Part II 

Mieczyslaw Munz 

Sonata, Op. 27, c sharp minor Beethoven 

Prelude (first time) Bach-Labunski 

Der Muller und der Bach Schubert-Liszt 

Soiree de Vienne Schubert-Liszt 

Prelude G major Rachmaninoff 

Paraphrase, from the Opera "Eugene On^n” Tschaikomky-Pabst 

Partin 
The Glee Qub 

Folk Songs 

The Reapers' Song Bohemian, arr. Davison 

The Prisoner of the Caucasus Russian, arr, Schindler 

Song of the Volga Boatman Russian, arr. Weaver 

Negro Songs 

I Got a Key to the Kingdom (trr. Weaver 

Sometimes I Feel Like a Mourning Dove. arr. Weaver 

I Got my Sword in my Hand arr. Weaver 

Songs from the Russian Liturgy 

Hospodie Pomilui Lvovsky-Weaver 

Credo Gretchaninoff 
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REPORT OF THE MEETINGS OF THE COLLEGE AND 
CONSERVATORY SECTION 

William C. Mayfarth, Chairman, 

Dean, School of Mime, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Miriam H. Weaver, Secretary, 

Chairman Mn^ Department, Sweet Briar College, Virginia, 

The College and Conservatory Section was called to order on Thursday 
morning March 7th by the chairman. Representatives were present from 
all of the southeastern states. 

On motion presented by Mr. C. B. Richmond of Alabama, the group 
organized permanently as the College and Conservatory Section of the 
Southern Conference for Music Education. 

The chairman discussed the desirability of formulating a concrete plan 
for high school music credits and their acceptance by colleges, to be pre- 
sented to the Conference and, on acceptance and recommendation by the 
Conference, to be presented to the Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. 

Reports as to existing conditions in the southeastern states were made; 
these are appended (see .page 77 ff ). After discussion of these reports, the 
chairman appointed a committee consisting of Mr. Richmond, Mr. Gibson 
and the chairman to draw up a preliminary report to be used as the basis 
for further discussion at an adjourned meeting. 

The chairman appointed a nominating committee of three to report at the 
next meeting. The meeting adjourned. 


The adjourned meeting of the College and Conservatory section was 
called to order by the chairman at 11 :00 o’dock on Friday morning, March 8. 

The preliminary report was read and discussed. The chairman appointed 
a permanent committee for the elaboration and perfection of this report, as 
follows: Miss Sneed, Messrs. Mayfarth, Breach, Gibson, Lampert, Rich- 
mond and Weaver. 

The following motions were passed: (1) That ihe committee on College 
Entrance Credits draw up a list of suitable texts for the recommended 
courses for high schools, for reference purposes if needed. (2) That the 
recommendations of the committee on College Entrance Credits be sub- 
mitted at the business meeting of the Conference for its approval, with the 
request that the Conference submit it to the Southern Association of Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges. 

The nominating committee announced the following slate, which was 
unanimously accepted: for chairman, C, B. Richmond of Alabs^; for sec- 
retary, Miriam H. Weaver of Virginia. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF MUSIC CREDITS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

ALABAMA 
C. B. Richmond 

Director School of Music, Alabama State College for Women. 

In keeping with its purpose to establish a complete educational system 
for the State of Alabama, the School Code adopted by the legislature of 
1927 contains certain specific clauses relating to standards of accrcditment, 
towii;: 

The school year must be nine scholastic months (at least 175 days of 
actual sessions). 

Graduation from senior high school requires satisfactory completion of 
an approved curriculum of 12 units above the 9th grade. A unit is defined 
as a year's study in any subject in the secondary school, which implies the 
satisfactory completion of a subject pursued during a period of 36 weeks (S 
weekly 40-60 minute recitations) under teachers properly certified by the 
State Department 

Teachers in music, commercial subjects, physical education, mechanical 
drawing, art and in advanced courses in manual arts, home economics and 
agriculture are required to hold special certificates. 

Credit allowed in high schools for music study: Two units allowed to- 
word graduation. (Credit is given on die basis of any laboratory subject, 
double time being required for all practice in technique.) Units may be 
earned in musical theory, ensemble, piano or violin. 

Music credit accepted for college entrance: Provided that such college be 
a member of the Association of Alabama Colleges, the Southern Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges, the Association of American Colleges: 
Of the IS units of high school work required for entrance, two are accepted 
in music as follows: piano, violin or voice, 1 unit; theory (harmony, history, 
appreciation, etc.), 1 unit; ensemble and orchestral instrumental study is 
given credit under certain conditions. 

FLORIDA 
Ruth Hibbard 
Stetson University, DeLand. 

No plan has been made to accept high school credits, but a questionnaire 
has been sent out for the purpose of gathering information on which to build 
a working plan to be present to. the colleges for their acceptance. 

GEORGIA 
Jennie Belle Smith 
State Women's College, Athens. 

No uniform plan is in existence and no effort has been made to provide 
such a plan. 
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KENTUCKY 

Mildred S. Lewis 
State Director of Music, Frankfort. 

College entrance: the University, State Teachers College and three de- 
nominational colleges recognize one credit. 

High school credits: one credit in music out of sixteen; if the school gives 
more music credit, it must require more than sixteen for graduation. No 
regulation as to what music subjects shall be accredited; generally band, 
orchestra and glee dubs receive credit, but the Department of Education 
recommends that subjects which rajuirc home preparation (such as har- 
mony, etc.) be credited on the same basis as academic subjects according 
to the number of hours of recitation, and that band, orchestra and chorus be 
treated as extra-curricular activities; should school authorities credit these, 
it is urged that a high standard of work be required and maintained. Ap- 
plied music (piano) : a temporary, experimental plan in use; credit for ap- 
plied work in piano is given where the consent of the local school board is 
had and a teacher is certified according to the requirements of the State 
Department of Education. 

University of Kentucky oifers a B.S. majoring in music. 

MARYLAND 
Henry T. Wade 

Director Music Department, Hood CoUege, Frederick. 

Out of 13 colleges in Maryland, 6, or less than half, grant entrance credit 
in music. These are: Blue Ridge College, 1 unit; Hood College, 1 unit; 
Mugan College (colored), 3 units; University of Maryland, 2 units; Col- 
lege of Notre Dame, 1 unit; Saint Joseph’s Collie, 3 units. No entrance 
credits in music are allowed by Washington College, Western Maryland, 
Goucher, Johns Hopkins, Saint John’s College, U. S. Naval Academy and 
Maryland College. 

The granting of credit by the high school for private study of applied 
music is generally in force in the state. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Julia Cuddebach 
State Teachers CoUege, Hattiesburg. 

All music teachers are certified, must be graduates of certified music 
schools of the state and pass comprehensive examinations. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Ward R. Brown 

Dean, School of Music, N. C. College for Women, Greensboro* 

There are now 11 collies in North Carolina that are members of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
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This report on entrance credits in music covers only these eleven Grade A 
colleges. Four of these, the University of North Carolina, Duke University, 
Wake Forest and Davidson are men’s colleges; Meredith, Greensboro, Salem 
and the North Carolina College for Women are women’s colleges, while 
Guilford, Elon and Lenoir-Rhyne are co-educational. 

The University has now an organized department of music and grants 
the degree of A.B. in Music. The director of music at the University re- 
ports that *'some credit is allowed to practically any student who requests it, 
but the amount varies according to the type of work the student intends to 
do at this institution.” 

The other men’s colleges give no entrance credit for music work. 

The four women’s colleges and the co-educational colleges have strong 
and well organized departments of music. Meredith College allows no en- 
trance credit for music for students taking the A.B. course; to those enter- 
ing the music course a half to one unit for theory is allowed No report is 
given as to the type of theory work accepted Beginning with next session 
Meredith will confer the B.M. degree. 

North Carolina College for Wom«i allows one unit of music for entrance 
to those taking the regular A.B. and B.S. courses. This is granted on 
recommendation of the Dean of the School of Music. Only a few students 
make request for this credit Two units in music are required of those 
entering the regular music course. 'The degree of B.S. in Music is con- 
ferred by this college. 

Salem College allows one elective music credit for entrance to any course. 
The four year course in music is givtm leading to the B.S. in Music degree. 

Greensboro College grants the B.M. degree. No provision is made for 
granting entrance credits in music, 

Guilford College allows 2 units dective to enter any course. The A.B. 
degree with the major in music is conferred. 

Elon College apparently allows no entrance credits for music, and grants 
a music diploma for the four year course. 

Lenoir-Rhyne gives a certificate for the four year music course. 

All these institutions probably have about the same standard of music 
work in the freshman year. Some allow credit for this preparatory work 
while others do not 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Janette Arterburn 
Winthrop College, Rock HiU. 

In South Carolina there is no uniform practice for accrediting music 
study done in the high school. In 1923 a committee headed by Dean May- 
farth prepared a plan for certificating teachers as accredited high school 
teachers of piano as wdl as a comprdiensive course of study to be followed 
by the student 
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This report was accepted in September 1923 and is still in force with only 
a slight revision. Teachers who hold the Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 
Arts, or Bachelor of Science in Music degree are, of course, accredited 
teachers as well as those who hold a special certificate in music from insti- 
tutions in South Carolina. In addition to this, there is quite a long list of 
accredited institutions from all over the country. 

Teachers not from these accredited institutions and holding no degrees 
in music must stand an examination in technique, theory through harmoni- 
zation of melodies, and general pedagogy, besides pla 3 ring for the committee 
a three part invention of Bach, a movement of any Beethoven sonata, a 
study from Czerny (Opus 740) and one concert piece— one of which must 
be from memory. 

The course of study pursued by the students for credit has in its fourth 
year the following requirements: a two part invention of Bach, Beethoven 
(Opus 49), Czerny (Opus 299), or Bereus (Opus 61), Mozart Sonata in F 
major, Grieg (Opus 73) (Opus 12) and compositions of this grade and 
character. 

In 1927 the State Board of Education approved a course of study for 
public school music in the high school for credit The course included 
theory and harmony through simple modulations, appreciation and history 
of music. The total value of the combined course amounts to two credits. 
The teacher oflfering these courses must satisfy the state and local authori- 
ties that he is competent to teach the subject and shall hold a state certificate 
based on a minimum of fifteen semester hours of college preparation in a 
standard college. 

Of fifteen institutions of higher learning in South Carolina (colleges 
and universities), there is a variation in the amount of units in music that 
are accepted for college entrance. According to their catalogs, ten of the 
colleges do not allow students to offer entrance units in music. 

Anderson College allows one entrance unit in music after an examination 
by the director, Erskine College accepts one to Wo units in music. 

The University of South Carolina is the most liberal institution in ac- 
crediting music. One to two units may be presented for public school music 
— six hours a wedc in that subject for a year constituting one unit. This 
course also includes musical history, appreciation, theory and harmony. In 
applied music, one to three units will be accepted. 

Converse College School of Music accepts as entrance credit one unit 
in theory and harmony as one of the three elective units in the fifteen pre- 
scribed for entrance. Besides this one unit, this school requires above the 
fifteen prescribed units the equivalent of two years work in applied music, 
with the exception of voice. 

At the present time Winthrop Collie permits two units in music to be 
accepted as entrance requirement only if die student pursues the four year 
course in music. 
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TENNESSEE 
D. R. Gebhart 

Director of Music, George Peabody College, Nashville. 

Most high schools allow one credit in music out of a total of fifteen re- 
quired for graduation. Teachers must have professional preparation (de- 
gree) equal to that required of teachers of other subjects. 

VIRGINIA 
Anns Martin Sneed 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg. 

From letters from Superintendents of High Schools and Presidents of 
Colleges, I have the following to report: 

High School Credits 

Winchester, Norfolk, Staunton, Fredericksburg, Harrisonburg, Alex- 
andria, and Hampton give no credits, though music is taught in each, 

Charlottesville and Clifton Forge have no music taught in high school, 
but give credit for outside music study. 

Newport News has one year of required music which carries one-half 
credit. There is also an elective course in music which carries one-half 
credit They have a glee club and an orchestra, both meeting regularly but 
carrying no credit 

Danville gives no credit. Work not yet up to credit standard. 

Lynchburg has a chorus, orchestra and band. Of the eighteen units 
required for graduation, sixteen must be for academic branches. One of 
the other units must be for physical training; the other may be for music 
or some other elective. 

Petersburg gives a maximum of four-fifths of a unit Credit allowed 
for voice, instrumental music and orchestra, the first two taken under private 
teacher, said teacher to be certified by the Virginia State Board of Educa- 
tion. (I may say here that this certification has been put in the hands of 
the Virginia Music Teachers’ State Association.) 

Roanoke, Appomattox and Pamplin (the two last being small towns in 
Appomattox county) give a maximum of two units for work done with 
private teacher, said teacher being required to hold state certificate. 

Richmond: John Marshall High School gives one unit per session of 
nine months for "outside music.” Credit is given for piano and violin; one 
hour of practice per day, and one lesson of one hour or two half-hour lessons 
are required. The pupil also has music history and harmony in the high 
school. Credit, one hour per session. The private teacher follows the 
Course of Study suggested by the high school and the latter gives the 
examination. 

From the report to the Educational Commission of Virginia I have this 
general information. Two counties and eight cities give credit for music 
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courses taken under private teachers during out-of-school time, four of the 
cities and one county requiring examination before granting this credit. 

CoUege Enframe Requirements 

My dassihcation of colleges is that given in the Bulletin of the State 
Board of Education. 

Standard Colleges 

William and Mary College, Williamsburg, allows one unit admission. 

Hollins College, Salem, offers a Bachelor of Music Degree. They do 
not accept music for entrance credit, but added that there is no objection to 
doing so when they feel that they are in a position to discriminate properly 
when the subject is offered, 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Westhampton College, 
Richmond, and Sweet Briar College, near Lynchburg, accept no credit 
They feel that music in the high schools is not yet sufficiently standardized. 

Standard Technical and Professional Colleges 

The State Teachers Colleges at Harrisonburg, Fredericksburg and East 
Radford accept music credits from those high schools offerii^ them. 

Standard Junior Colleges 

Averitt College, Danville, might possibly allow one-half unit to a student 
rostering for an elective diploma. 

Virginia College, Roanoke, has not made a practice of giving high school 
music very much credit 

Sullins College, Bristol, accepts credits under certain conditions, but 
does not say what the conditions are. 

Stonew^l Jackson College, Abdingdon, accepts music credits for those 
taking the course leading to diploma in music. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, would accept music credit for a stu- 
dent entering with the expectation of teking a music certificate. 

Blackstone College for Girls, Blackstone, accepts one unit from accred- 
ited hi^ schools. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Harry E. Mueller 

Marshall CoUege, Huntington. 

Plan for high school music credits approved by the State Board includes 
theory and some credit for ensemble groups; also for applied music taught 
by teachers outside of the schools, students being examined on their work. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Lucy G. Lynch 

Western High School, Washington, D. C. 

High school credit given for: private lessons in applied music, 1 or 2 
half-hour periods a week; 1 period a week in harmony; 4 semester credits 
total in music include 1 credit for chorus (which includes some theory and 
appreciation), credit for orchestra and % credit for band. 
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CAN MUSIC APPRECIATION BE TAUGHT? 

Franklin Dunham, Educaiiotud Director, The Aeolian Company, 
New York City. 

Before discussing the topic "Can Music Appreciation Be Taught,” it 
seems necessary to set ourselves straight on what we mean by music. Not 
long ago when I announced to a few friends that Louis Mohler and I were 
writing an Appreciation Text for the Junior High School, I sent along an 
outline of the plan to the dean of one of our finest music schools. His reply 
was, "I am for it; you are making your approach to music as an art” If 
this method of approach is good for the junior high school, it must be 
equally good for the grades, or for all of us, for that matter. 

Music I conceive to be imaginative experience expressed in terms of 
sound. Music the art and music the science are separate and distinct enti- 
ties. Music the science has to do with an assembled body of facts, con- 
cerned chiefly with the mean of producing a well-ordered series of sounds. 
Ail the knowledge we can possibly possess about music therefore has to do 
with this side of music — ^the basis of tiie knowledge is the well-tempered scale 
of twelve artificially made semi-tones and combinations of these same tones 
which we call intervals. Development of this potential principle brings us 
knowledge about music. This whole subject is admirably covered in a new 
book "Music as a Science” by John Redfield, published by A. A. Knopf. 

Music the art, however, not only has to do with the way we use the 
materials set before us so scientifically, but also attempts to compute the 
results of such performance or hearing on the individual. 

George Gartlan loves to teU a story about the performance of Strauss’ Till 
Eulenspiegd before an audience of 6,000 school children at the Capitol 
Theatre, New York. The merry pranks of Till according to Strauss’ version 
(del.) were told to the children by Mr. Gartlan proceeding the playing. 
Afterwards, in the intermission, a dozen or more members of the orchestra 
crowded around Mr. Gartlan telling him they had never known before what 
these strange sounds of Strauss were all about. 

Will Earhart tells us that music appreciation is that pleasurable response 
set up in us when we listen to beautiful music. In other words, in order to 
appreciate music something must happoa to us. We know that music affects 
our emotions through its outward manifestations of rhythm, melody and 
harmony. No human being is immune to music. That has been proved by 
Dr. WHlen Van de Wall in his experiments with people of unbalanced 
minds. I proved it once to my own great consternation in a class of un- 
graded children when giving an "Appreciation” lesson (and I use the quotes 
advisedly.) I had a state of pandemonium on my hands after only sixteen 
measures of "The Hunt in the Black Forest,” a wild orgy of descriptive 
music, was played for the class. I hope the composition is no longer in use 
anywhere. 
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So, to return, music affects the ^notions. It also affects the mind, but 
only Y^en the mind is motivated either through memory or By means of a 
self-directed plan to realize the musical pattern, the harmonic basis, or any 
of the other characteristics of the written material. When Harold Samuel 
plays a Bach Fugue — how do you respond? If you know music as a science, 
you have an intimate realization of what Bach is doing with the combination 
of sounds this genius picks and chooses to form the Fugue. If you know 
music as an art, you become, at once, conscious also of what Samuel is doing 
to those same combinations of sound in his presentation of them, which we 
call his interpretation, 

I asked Mr. Damrosch recently if he realized how many interpreters 
were at work on the compositions he gave our children over the radio Fri- 
day mornings. First, that of the individual performing it; second, that of 
the conductor superimposed on the whole orchestra; third, that of the scien- 
tifically trained man at the filter-board measuring it; fourth, that of the 
antennae receiving it; sixth, the loud-speaker amplif3ring it; and seventh, 
the ear receiving it. 

We who are interested in music appreciation are mostly interested in the 
ear receiving it— or in other words, the person consciously listening. 

To come back to my original definition, this is an imaginative experience 
which is set up while the ear listens. How can we re-create in that con- 
sciousness which depends wholly on the ear, what the composer had in his 
consciousness ; or, if that is not the ideal, what standard shall we set up as a 
test for proof of having taught an3rthing? 

Actual knowledge about a composer^s life is not music history, as some- 
one has said; it is biography. I think history has to do with ffie develop- 
ment of music as a science. Undoubtedly both these subjects may be taught, 
in the same way as all other subjects in the curriculum are acquired, through 
class-room, laboratory, etc. Theory, harmony, composition all belong under 
the general title of history, though they are seldom found there. What 
about Appreciation? Can you teach that in class-room and laboratory? Can 
you set up, by pulling the right string, an imaginative experience and check 
it? The answer depends entirely on what you are after. In the case of 
program music, if you wish to check a stereotjrped story which, by tradition 
or from your own imaginative experience, has become a necessary pre- 
requisite to listening (what appreciation folk sometimes call *‘preparation”)t 
you can teach "appreciation*' ; or in pure music, if you wish to check a defi- 
nitdy placed mood which someone has devised leading to the "proper re- 
sponse" (all the rest of us who do not respond in that particular way being 
abnormal) you can teach "appreciation." 

But if we will come back home to what we believe music is, not the 
printed note, not the artist's performance, not the conductor's baton, but life 
itself, a recreated experience, we will not want to teach this so-called "appre- 
ciation." But what can we do? 

We can do as much as the mathematics teadier can do. We can teach 
scientific facts (regardless of their ultimate truth which does not concern 
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any of us who are learning to creep and walk in music). We can prepare 
for listening as well as a teacher of English literature can prepare for 
reading. We can use the accepted music appreciation mediods, searching 
out carefully all new facts about music and composers from pre-Bach to 
Stravinsky; we can, in the light of what we know, guide the student in 
appreciation. But in the last analysis, he must teach himself by establishing 
his own bacl^ound, as he does in any odier art; and then probably, we can 
sit at his feet and learn from him, if he is rich in music consciousness, 
while he creates anew the imaginative experience.* 

THE MEANING OF APPRECIATION 

Mrs. Crosby Adaics, Montreal, North Carolina. 

Doubtless any group of physicians, gathered in convention as are we, 
when questioned as to whom the whole civilized world is the most indebted 
to for his service to humanity, would give in reply to this interrogation, 
Pasteur. It is, therefore, of significance that this great scientist whom the 
Atnin<«nt historian, John Lord, called “the immortal Pasteur,” has expressed 
himself as follows : 

“That is happy who has within himself fine ideals and lives accord- 
ing to their dictates; ideals of knowledge, ideals of beauty, ideals of patriot- 
ism, ideals of virtue.” Was it a mere accident of spe^ that led one of 
the world’s greatest sdentists to include the sense of beauty in his anal 3 rsis 
of happiness? This quotation should be of great interest to teachers and 
music-makers. How sii^ularly bereft is that person to whom beauty in all its 
manifestations does not exist, to whom form, color, sound are meaningless ! 

My topic, whidi is a large one, has been assigned me by my friend Mr. 
Breach. I shall be happy indeed if I can help illumine it, even to a degr^ 

It is now many years since the word “Appreciation” came into use in 
AH-inn with music teachii^ in studios, in public and private schools, col- 
leges and universities. We have had various manifestations or settii^ 
forth of such lessons or lectures. The appeal has been made to the intellect, 
to the aesthetic sense. Learned dissertations have been given by learned men in 
both a formal and informal manner in the hope that by this means a better 
conception of music might be reached. Only latterly have we heard a dis- 
senting voice or two as to this method of making music more understand- 
able. Is the pendulum swinging back? 

As one studies this word appreciation, as one reflects upon its real 
meaning;, the most transparent definition of it and the one we will wish to 
remember is this— “to perceive.” And, to follow still closer this basic sig- 
nification, we find the word “perceive” means “to b^me aware of through 
the senses, to discern, to understand.” Therefore, in the final analysis we 
are reduced to the terminology of our childhood and to a deeper meanii^ of 
a single word, hearing. Have we not all been taught tiiat our greatest 

* Mr. Dunham here referred to a report on New Material for Musk Appred- 
ation, which is printed on pe^;es 230 S. of this book. — ^Editor. 
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possessions are the five senses? Are we making full use of them? It can- 
not be by chance that hearing heads the list — though the children of today, 
when asked to name these senses, do not seem to be following the proper 
sequence ! This priceless asset, this first conscious response of the infant to 
the organ of hearing, this last conscious sense of the adult as he fares forth 
upon the Great Adventure to the Beyond, this sense that abides when all 
others leave us; the sense that William Butler Yeats so fittingly expresses 
when he says, ^The last art that is perhaps nearest of all arts to eternity, 
the subtle art of listening !” 

Coming, then, to the first condition to be reckoned with in a reaction to 
music itself, we find it to be the listening ear. Educators will do well to 
stress this acoustical sense and to lead parents and teachers to study more 
deeply the effects of sound as it affects the first impressions of the child. 
The poets to whom we are always indebted have sensed this early need and 
its corresponding sensitive response. Over a hundred years ago Wordsworth 
expressed a fundamental trait of the human family When he said : 

I have seen 

A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell; 

To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely; and his cotmtenance soon 
Brightened with joy; for from within were heard 
Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union wi^ its native sea. 

And a later writer, whose charm of language has never been surpassed, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, has this to say: 

Hold this sea-shell to your ear. 

And you shall hear, 

Not the andante of the sea. 

Not the wild wind’s symphony. 

But your own heart's minstrelsy. 

You do poets and thrir song 
A grievous wrong 
If your own heart does not brmg 
To their deep imagining 
As much beauty as they sing. 

Then let us bring to the poet, the painter, the sculptor, the writer, the 
composer, who have created for us something rare, this answering response 
in order that "To their deep imagining” we may be made aware of "As 
much beauty as they sing.” 

But this sense of hearing must early be directed in its trends, and nour- 
ished wdl. Schumann in his "Rules for young musicians,” gives some 
valuable advice. He says : 
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The most important thing is to cultivate the sense of hearing. Take pains 
early to distinguish tones and keys hy the ear. The bell, the window-pane, the 
cuckoo — seek to find what tones they each give out . . . Accustom yourself, even 
though you have but little voice, to sing at sight without the aid of an instru- 
ment The sharpness of your hearing will continually improve by that means. 
Sing frequently in dioruses, especially on the middle parts. This makes you 
musical. 

These early aural impressions need far more consideration from us. The 
invaluable experiments of the laboratory as conducted by our well-known 
scientists have proven of the utmost help in the analysis of specific cases. 
But some children are mentally slow and, therefore, the more patience on 
the part of the teacher is needed to help uncover a latent sense, to open an- 
other ''avenue to the sotd.^’ 

I have spoken of the tiny child and the sea-shell. It is not fully under- 
stood, this measure of influence of sound during the early, plastic years of a 
little one. Take, for instance, the case of Ingeborg von Bronsart, who heard 
the beautiful songs of Scandinavia sung to her by her nurse when Ingeborg 
was in the cradle. This aural impression was not only a heritage in itself, 
but colored her whole creative life as a composer. Take our own beloved 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, who had memorized forty separate tunes by the time 
she was a year old, singing them accurately. One of her early favorit^ 
was "The moon stands still at Thy command and all the stars obey’-^is 
before she was three ! We learn that Riesenauer at five was aurally "per- 
sonally acquainted,’^ so to speak, with all the tonalities. His mother used to 
take him on her lap and introduce him to all the major and minor modes, 
telling him that they all belonged to him. She played for him ^eat liter- 
ature of the classic and romantic schools and in after years he said that his 
impression of her interpretation of the Andante Cantabile of the Schumann 
Sonata in F sharp minor w'as one of his most cherished memories of that 
early period of his life. Jenny Lind, as a child of three, heard a band going 
down the street playing a little melody. This was registered upon her plastic 
mind and at 76 she wrote it out from memory. 

My own dear father carried the sound of a certain string of sleigh bells 
he had heard as a boy of four before leaving New England to live in New 
York state. We were living in Chicago when one day he came home to tell 
us, with great elation, that he had heard sleigh bells on Michigan Avenue 
that rang out the identical sounds of those he had listened tp more than 
seventy years before— delightful memories stirred by this unexpected episode ! 

Our friends of the Orient well know the value of tone upon the aesthetic 
sense as they choose their temple bells. Who is to estimate the value of 
that "Singing Tower” just dedicated in Florida, as its tones float out upon 
the air? Or, indeed, of any carillon that is purely tuned, in any land or 
clime? 

When public school music as an independent study began, in the early 
years of its history in America, no one, even the most sanguine, could have 
predicted the extent of its reach. This well-nigh unbelievable progress finds 
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its efflorescence in the orchestral concerts for children as conducted in such 
great cities as New York, Chicago, Detroit and ICansas City, with the fine 
preparation for their enjoyment by capable mentors who pave the way to 
more intelligent appreciation on the part of the youthful listeners. The Na- 
tional High School Orchestra and National High School Chorus are also 
an outgrowth of the earnest, honest and concerted effort on the part of lead- 
ers with a vision, who have brought to pass this cumulative accomplishment. 
Our forward-looking country is making large plans for the future. In this 
future lie not only the promise of greater things to come, but also certain 
grave dangers to cope with. The radio with its untold possibilities for good, 
is not as yet controlled. Therefore, much that masquerades under the name 
of music is unWorthy to be so designated. This degradation is also filtered 
through other mechanical instruments. If I am not mistaken, some other 
countries are in advance of us in this matter of discrimination. Raucous, 
noisy, blatent sounds conveying commonplace, even vulgar, sentiment in both 
words and music, tend to degrade the taste and, more, the morals of our 
youth. These deplorable conditions jt^ named must be supplanted by such 
hours of genuine educational and aesthetic value as the magic Friday morn- 
ing 11:00 period when an audience of untold numbers listen to the wholly 
worth-while message of music presented by its sympathetic friend, Walter 
Damrosch. Nor is he alone in this ministry. Many educators are striving 
in every way to crowd out the false with the true and beautiful in art For- 
tunate indeed is one to be ‘liooked up” with a circuit that bears on its mys- 
terious current the musical literature or the spoken word that inspires and 
cultivates. All over America one will find many capable teachers who, not 
having proper equipment, are neverthdess preparing prospective audiences 
by giving their young charges beautiful music. The children themselves are 
both making history and studying it. They are glorying in their newly- 
found knowledge of composers who are becoming to them real entities. Such 
participation means much towards definite musical appreciation. 

We are greatly indebted to the radio, phonograph, and other musical in- 
struments for the dissemination of music. But there is still more to be 
done. When educators and parents can combine forces with the arbiters of 
the destiny of the radios and phonographs and all together see to it that 
real music, be it folk-song or symphony, be substituted for the vapid, mean- 
ingless output now heard on every hand, then will the day of music appre- 
ciation be nearer. 

l^ere can be no true concept of music without the legitimate use of the 
imagination. We all know those natures who are utterly lacking in the 
power to realize the beauties of nature, those whose lives are more or less 
colorless because no "star-dust” has dung to their eydashes, those minds 
ffiat are so matter-of-fact that a poem of appealing beauty leaves them un- 
touched. Even though one has never had the opportunity of studying astron- 
omy one can appredate the lines Addison wrote over two hundred years 
ago, the first verse of which reads : 
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The spacious fitmament on high 
With all the blue ethereal ^ 

And spangled heavens, a shining flame, 

Their great Original proclaim. 

Th* unwearied sun from day to day, 

Does his Creator’s pow’r display 
And publishes to eVry land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Keats said, in what is doubtless the most perfect quatrain in existence. 

Here are sweet peas on tiptoe for a flight. 

With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white. 

And taper fingers catching at all things 
To bind them all about with fairy rings. 

So graphic is his imagery one can almost see the fragile blossoms as he thus 
pictures them. It is this quality of imagination, together with the listening 
ear, that one needs to bring to worthy music worthily interpreted. Dr. Van 
Dyke, when expressing great regret that he had not studied music deeply, 
said: 'T cannot make it but I can take it” The rank and file are with him. 
They cannot "make it”! It is our high privil^e to help them "take it.” 
How is this to be done? Only in one way: by letting music and the indi- 
vidual meet 

In England and Wales the singing of rounds is quite a custom and a 
most helpful one. In Italy also this is a home pastime. We in America also 
sing them but not enough. Fortunate indeed is the little child whose intro- 
duction to two, three and four-part harmony comes to his experience by 
listening to or participating in these orderly musical melodic progressions. 
By this means, counterpart in all its later manifestations of canon, imitation, 
invention and fugue, makes of him an intelligent listener to the music ex- 
pressed in this vein. The great subject of sacred music well deserves more 
than a passing notice. Many a spiritually starved child receives his first 
impression of the Father of us all through the message of a great hymn. 

Old Papa Wieck, the father of Qara Schumann, summed up the qualifi- 
cations of a fine singing or piano teacher thus: "The finest taste, the deepest 
feeling, the most delicate ear” (with, of course, the necessary preparation). 

With the courage of my convictions, and after a lifetime of experience 
as a teacher and writer, I feel that we owe it to those committed to our care 
to establish standards of taste. And this can come about by saturating our 
own lives and those we lead with beautiful melody, rhythm and harmony. 
And the literature that also includes words must be equally carefully chosen. 
To have been the means of helping a student form a cultivated musical taste, 
to have opened sealed ears and eyes to the understanding of music as ex- 
pressed by sound and on the print^ page, to have led a child to be a partici- 
pant in this larger, richer realm of senses, is to have revealed to him a 
priceless heritage. 
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To stunmarize, therefore, this very incomplete presentation of our theme, 
it will clearly be seen that musical appreciation in its first and last analysis 
is the reaction of the individual to tonal beauty. It is manifestly the duty 
and high privilege of every instructor to bear aloft the standard of good 
music, to so inspire and enthuse the pupils committed to his care, that each 
in turn will desire to know more of the beautiful art and participate in it, 
vocally, instrumentally or aurally. Let us set astir the inner sense of music ! 

feel that a thing is beautiful mid to know that a thing is beautiful, 
that is happiness." 

THE FUTURE OF RADIO IN EDUCATION 

Alice Keith, Educational Director, Radio Corporation of America, 
New York City, 

Long ago, in the days of the old Greek philosophers when youths were 
taught by the conversation of their elders, a future in which education could 
be obtained universally through the visual aid of printed words was not con- 
sidered as a possibility. Today, we, who have become accustomed during 
centuries of tradition to receiving information through the sense of sight, 
are confronted with the possibility of a reversion to the earlier methods of 
the ancients. 

Radio is bringing to humanity a new means of education through aural 
perception. Although as yet it has functioned chiefly in the realm of music, 
which is primarily an '^aural art," its usefulness in other fields of learning 
is gradually being felt by educators. 

Past Experiments 

In spite of the fact that radio is essentially a thing of the future, much 
has already been accomplished in the way of educational broadcasts. The 
schools of Oakland, California; Atlanta, Georgia; Cleveland, Ohio; and 
Chicago, Illinois, have conducted several series of daytime programs. The 
extension divisions of practically every state university in the United States 
have broadcast lectures. In Iowa, regular college credit is given to students 
enrolled in the radio classes. Several state departments of education have 
interested themselves in state-wide broadcasts, Connecticut and Ohio serving 
as outstanding examples. 

Two series of educational concerts have been broadcast over chains of 
stations during the current school y^r (1928-1929). On the Pacific coast, 
stations in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, Seattle, and 
Spokane have relayed lecture recitals under the auspices of the Standard Oil 
Company of California. WJ2 and a diain of twenty-eight associated sta- 
tions east of die Rockies have carried the RCA Educational Hour, directed 
by Walter Damrosch, to hundreds of thousands of school children from Maine 
to Colorado, and from Minnesota to Louisiana. 
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Problems 

There are many problems to be solved in connection with educational 
broadcasting. Who, for instance, is best fitted to determine the type of pro- 
grams best suited to the schools ? What artists and lecturers shall broadcast; 
and under whose financial sponsorship shall educational broadcasting be pre- 
sented? Unquestionably, recognized leaders in the educational field should 
hold the reins, and the highest type of speakers and performers should be 
obtained. To date, school programs have been broadcast by educational in- 
stitutions and by advertising industries. 

Publicity Necessary 

A second problem arises in the dissemination of information about broad- 
casts. In Kent, England, illustrated text books may be obtained for a penny 
a piece. In America, pamphlets have been prepared by the sponsors of pro- 
grams. Questions and answers, as well as program notes on the symphony 
concerts broadcast under the direction of Walter Damrosch, have been printed 
regularly in hundreds of newspapers for the benefit of the adult as well as 
the school public. 

Reception Important 

The third problem which is quite as important as broadcasting and dis- 
seminating information is that of classroom reception. The greatest benefit 
can be derived from educational broadcasts only when proper and regular 
adjustment is made in the curriculum and when suitable physical equipment 
is installed for reception. 

Classroom Procedure 

Then, too, a classroom technique must be developed. Qassroom condi- 
tions should ht maintained whenever possible. It has been found that when 
large groups of children of different ages are crowded together for a long 
period of time, no benefit whatsoever is derived from the listening period. 
Only students of college age are able to concentrate in large groups. 

A teacher should be in charge of each listening class, giving necessary 
information before the period commences and leading a brief discussion at 
the close. 

Visual aids should be used freely. In musical concerts, pictures of instru- 
ments, composers and artists should be shown; in lectures, pictures pertain- 
ing to matters under discussion. 

Program notes and recorded music should be used in previous preparation 
for concerts whenever this is possible. 

Only children of the ages specified on any given schedule of concerts 
should listen in. There is as much difference in the musical taste of a third 
grade child and a junior high school student as there is in their literary taste. 

Physical Equipment 

No matter how well programs may be planned, how fine the artists may 
be, how thorough advance preparation may be, how skillfully the teacher 
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may conduct her class, there is one problem of prime importance : physical 
equipment Many a radio experiment has failed miserably because an in- 
adequate receiving set has been used in an overcrowded auditorium. Before 
installing any equipment, the size of the audience, the age of the listeners, 
and the peculiar physical conditions of the room should be studied thoroughly. 
In the case of a classroom with not over fifty children, a small radio set may 
be employed, either of the battery operated or socket power type. The invest- 
ment is modest in either case, for the set is comparable with that in the 
average home. 

The Battery Set 

The better type of battery receiver today has proved highly satisfactory 
for individual dassroom radio. Compact, battery operated, with single did 
control, amply sensitive and selective, it provides good service with a suit- 
able loud speaker. It may be installed anywhere in the classroom, since it 
requires little space. The installation is little more than connecting it with a 
short antenna to the nearest water or heating pipe. The volume is sufficient 
for the average classroom if dose attenfion is paid by the pupils, while the 
tone quality is of a high order. Anyone, induding the youngest child, can 
operate such a set and obtain the same results as would the expert with the 
most daborate radio receiver. The battery operated set is perhaps most 
popular in the rural school which is not wired for dectricity. 

The Electrified Radio 

When lighting current is available, the advantages of socket power oper- 
ation are not to be denied. First of all, socket power means endless and con- 
stant power at the snap of a switch. It means the lowest cost of operation, 
since batteries have always been the biggest item of cost in the battery oper- 
ated recdver. Then, too, it produces greater volume and more realistic 
tone quality, due to the use of a power tube of ample capadty. In the moder- 
ate priced "dectrified" radio set, there are compact, simple, inexpensive 
socket power recdvers for individual dassrooms or small schools. The typical 
socket power set will operate two usual loud speakers placed in the same 
room for greater volume and realism, or placed in separate rooms. Such a 
recdver also features extreme sensitivity and sdectivity with utmost sim- 
plidty of operation. The tone quality is a dose approach to realism with 
ample volume for the small classroom. * ^ 

The Dynamic Speaker 

In the school auditorium, additional amplification is necessary. It should 
be noted that a radio loud speaker is an dectric power device in much the 
same sense as is an dectric motor. The loud speaker converts dectrical 
energy into mechanical work, which in case of radio is the vibrating of more 
or less air space. Obviously, the sdhool auditorium, measuring many times 
the size of the dassroom, contains many times as mudi air space to be set 
into vibration. Therefore, a far more powerful loud speaker is required, 
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actuated by a power amplifier of the largest kind. Receivers for this purpose 
are now available to operate powerful loud speakers, mounted on suitable 
baffle boards for proper acoustic effects. 

A Popular Model 

One of the most popular of all school radio installations is a combination 
of a super-heterodyne radio receiver and the power loud speaker. This com- 
bination is completely socket power operated and requires only a small indoor 
antenna and ground connection. It can accordingly be placed in any desired 
location and can be moved to different locations without difficulty. 

Such a combination represents a balanced ensemble which possesses a 
great reserve of power. It will readily fill a small auditorium with voice and 
music at a volume and tone closely approximating actuality. Despite the 
remarkable results obtained, the operation of such a combination is extremely 
simple and requires no technical Imowledge on the part of the operator. 

Centralized Equipiicent 

The question of extension wiring for loud speaker stations is one that 
must be considered from every angle. Economically, it is a matter of 
whether a powerful central receiver, with individual wiring to many loud- 
speaker stations, is as satisfactory as individual or semi-portable radio sets 
that may be carried from room to room or left permanently install^ It is 
certain, if an entire school is to be supplied with simultaneous programs, 
that a central receiver with extension wiring and separate loud speakers is 
the obvious choice. 

In connection with school installations, engineers have developed special 
centralized radio receivers of the highest type. The typical installation com- 
prises a central receiver and switch-board arrangement, which also includes 
the radio power unit for supplying the various voltages required from the 
lighting circuit, a powerful amplifier and control panel and distribution panel. 
The extension wiring makes possible the installation of temporary or perma- 
nent loud speakers in any part of the school building. For each program 
to be distributed there is a separate switch-board arrangement, together with 
separate extension wiring. Thus, with two or three sections or central sta- 
tions (channels), two or three simultaneous programs may be received with 
the choice of two or three programs in any part of the school. During 
the intervals when no suitable radio programs are available an electric phono- 
^aph may be included in the installation. 

The Future 

Although radio, in the short time that it has been available for use, has 
appealed greatly to the imagination of school administrators, its possibilities 
lave only faintly been sensed. Music will doubtless be brought to the school 
rooms of the future even more than it is today; not only symphonic music 
5ut chamber music, opera, oratorio and diversified programs intended pri- 
narily for very young children. Musical programs can and will bring much 
:orrelative material for use in geography and history classes. 
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Speech and Literature 

^ The increasing amount of emphasis placed today on correct speech will 
bring the radio of the future into grater prominence in the training of the 
^ to hear speech defects. The enunciation, pronunciation, and voice plac- 
ing of trained orators and readers should serve as a means of overcoming 
the growing tendency toward dialect formation found today in all parts of 
America. 

The presentation of literature over the radio and speeches of great per- 
sonalities will doubtless play a bigger part in the teaching of English than 
it has in the past 

The Social Studies 

History taught by means of dramatization and music will surely be a part 
of the radio programs of the future. In fact, current history is already being 
brought to each school room when great events like the presidential inaug- 
uration are broadcast. 

The geography class will be vitalized by travel talks augmented by visual 
aids; health programs will be stimulated by radio lectures; folk dances will 
be taught ; and numerous other activities will be aided by radio in many ways 
not yet conceived. Who knows— reading may be an antiquated means of 
communication a century from today? Pupils in schools all over the globe 
may be able to see, as wdl as hear, events taking place in other parts of the 
world. 

By the turn of a dial, they may bring any part of the universe into their 
very presence. 


PROGRAM 

The Carl Bdir String Quartette 

First Violin, Mary Coleman; Second Violin, Elizabeth Kraus; Viola, Paul 
W. Thomas ; Cello, Carl Behr. 


Andante Cantabile from Opus II Tschaikozvskv 

Theme and Variations from Emperor Quartet Haydn 

First Movement from Quartet No. 18 Mosart 


ARTISAN AND ARTIST 

T. P. Giddings, Supervisor of Musk, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 

The dictionary says an Artist is one who is skilled in some one of the fine 
arts, an Artisan is one who exercises any mechanical employment. 

It takes all kinds of people to make a world, the old saw remarks ; and it 
surely takes both of the above named to make a musical world. They are so 
necessary and their duties so overlap and intertwine that it might be helpful 
to study their various functions. 

Which comes first and which is the more important? It is better not to 
bother with that or we may find ourselves in the same fix as tliose who have 
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vainly attempted to settle the priority of the egg or the hen. So we will 
confine ourselves to their functions and let their importance and place in the 
calendar go unsettled. 

The artisan makes the piano. The artist plays upon it Mayhap it does 
not respond to his manipulations in some way. The artist may or may not 
know just what the trouble is, but he sends for the artisan and in no uncer- 
tain terms bids him fix it Now there are certain artists who have been 
known to crawl under the piano and tinker with it themselves. This saves 
a lot of time and trouble, but many artists consider it beneath them to crawl 
under the piano — though the auto has made everyone more mechanically 
minded. 

Happy the instrumental artist who can summon the artisan to take his 
instrument back to the factory while he uses another ! The oboe player is 
usually both artist and artisan to a certain extent. He has to be an artist 
to make music come from his tricky instrument and has to be something of 
an artisan to be able to administer ihe sudden and frequent repairs necessary 
for this delicate instrument. Every orchestral player expects to be more or 
less of both and does not allow his artistic pinfeathers to be ruffled if he has 
to mix a little artisanry with his artistry. 

How about the singer? Here we come to the place where they must be 
a fine mixture of both. There is no sending the voice back to the factory to 
get it revamped. The singer has to do that himself under the guidance of 
the artisan teacher. Now if he happens to find one of these who will teach 
him the artisan side of singing he will be lucky, for, after he has done the 
artisan work on his voice, his artistry and that of his artist teacher will have 
a chance to shine, not before. It is in the vocal field where the two kinds, 
artist and artisan, get hopelessly mixed and the artist usually loses out be- 
cause the artisan has not done his job. This explains why there are so few 
singers of the first rank. There are plenty of voices in the world but the 
artisan has not shaped them well enough for the artist to play upon them — 
just as there are millions of violins in the world but there have been few 
artisans of the Stradivarius type. 

Lillian Nordica once said in an interview: "There are thousands of better 
voices than mine. There are hundreds of better singers, but I have worked.*' 
What she meant was that she had worked on the artisan as well as the artist 
side of her voice. Those who followed her career could see this very clearly. 

History says that a famous conductor once said to young Jenny Lind, 
"Miss Lind, your voice is harsh.” "Thanks for tellii^ me,” said the young 
artisan-artist, "I will change it.” Which same she ffld to a wonderful de- 
gree, history goes on to say. 

These two great artists had no fear of being artisans also, and look where 
they stand in the history of artists. Many more examples of the artisan- 
artist in all walks of the musical world might be cited, but these will suffice. 
The great ones of all kinds had to be a skillful mixture of both, especially 
in the field of vocal music. There is no escape. 

Conductors of instrumental organizations must also be a fine combination 
of artist-artisan. The conductor of even a fine professional organization 
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must be something of an artisan. He must be enough of an artisan to make 
his conducting mean something without having to have every move explained 
by word of mouth. He must be enough of an artisan not to want to waste 
the time of the organization in this way. The late Theodore Thomas was a 
wonderful example of this. I owe him a deep debt of gratitude, for he turned 
my mind toward the artisan part of my profession. 

It was a Sunday afternoon years ago and the occasion was a rehearsal of 
the Ninth Symphony. It came time for the chorus to enter. Mr. Thomas* 
baton came down on the first beat. Nothing happened from the chorus. 
Again his baton moved. Again nothing happened from the chorus. We had 
been drilled by an artist; artisan was not in his vocabulary and the movement 
of a mere baton meant nothing in our young lives. 

This was too much for Mr. Thomas. He then and there gave a short and 
extremely succinct lesson in artisanry which at least one of his hearers 
never forgot. ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, this is a baton. This way is down. 
The baton goes down on the first beat of the measure. The measures are in 
your books. The baton goes left on the second beat of the measure, right 
on the third, and up on the fourth. Now can you see?" You bet we saw I 
No one ever missed the meaning when Mr. Thomas spoke. We also saw a 
baton that went down on the first beat, not in some vague direction. 

A horrible suspicion instantly entered my mind that this might be the 
reason for the vague way my high school chorus followed my baton. After 
the rehearsal I hied me home to the mirror. My worst fear was realized ! 
I began to study the artisanry of conducting, then and there. Before I had 
only felt; now I began to look to see what my baton said. Why do not more 
conductors study the artisanry of this great man? If they did, rehearsals 
would be greatly shortened and the lives of the conductors greatly lengthened 
for their energies would be devoted to bringing out the artistic side of the 
music instead of doing war dances all over the stage and making windmills 
of their arnis. 

If the conductor of a professional instrumental group must be an artisan 
as well as an artist, how abo^ the conductor of an amateur vocal group? 
Surely here must the artisan be on the job or there will be little chance for 
the artist Yet it is here that the artist neglects to be an artisan in many, 
many cases. 

L^t us mentally step down to Northfield, Minnesota, for a moment Is it 
artistry or artisanry that makes the St Olaf Choir the most wonderful sing- 
ing organization in the world? Both, of course. Their conductor. Dr. F. 
Melius Christiansen is a wonderful combination of the artisan-artist. He 
can be either and knows when to be which. He has to be both, as will be 
readily seen when it is known that nearly a tenth of the entire student body 
is in the choir. The voices are not often wonderful; many that enter the 
choir have had no previous training and there is a large number of new 
singers at the beginning of each season. None but an artisan of the finest 
and most efficient type could weld this group into the perfect vocal ensemble 
it becomes in so short a time. The eisemble is perfected only when each 
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and every singer knows just how much tone to use on all occasions, how to 
sing perfectly in tune, how to follow the leader, how to breathe, etc.— all the 
numberless things that go to make up a perfect singing machine that docs 
not break down when the artist plays upon it. All this the artisan has built 
into a singing machine, which in this case is sixty or more young people 
from all over the Northwest. If an artist of Dr. Christiansen^s calibre does 
not fear to be an artisan, the rest of us should lay aside our fears of being 
called mechanical. 

Another reason that perfect artisanry must be present before the artist 
can do much was well exemplified by a much heralded foreign choir that 
visited our long suffering shores a few years ago. Illustrations of this might 
be found in our own United States, but these were foreigners and have gone 
back home now, so it is safer to use them I 

The leader of the foreign choir was an artist His ideas of attack, release, 
shading, tone color, all kinds of expression and meaning of the music sung 
were wonderful. But the musical effect of all these was largely nullified be- 
cause he had not been a good enough artisan to build a good machine in all 
particulars. Beautiful tone and singing in tune were not in his bag of tools. 
His chorus had no idea of singing in tune and the tone quality was terrible. 
The whole concert called to mind what might happen if a fine organist at- 
tempted to give a concert on a fine big organ built by an artisan who had 
n^lected to either tune or voice the pipes. The effect to a listener with a 
good ear would have been just as excruciating. 

How about the music supervisor? Shall he be an artisan or an artist, or 
shall he be both ? Surely if anyone must be both, it is he. 

Which shall he be first? Before deciding, let us see what he does and 
with whom he works in the singing classes, as these are his most important 
work. The grade teacher usually teaches the singing classes in the lower 
grades and kindergartens. Is she a musical artist? Not always. Is she an 
artisan? Yes, of the finest type. Shall the supervisor show her how to 
organize her class into a perfect musical machine? Yes, and she will bring 
all her great store of artisanry to his help if he knows how himself, and she 
will be glad to do it for he is meeting her on her own ground. After she has 
built up a musical machine in her class, will she be able to play upon it ? Yes, 
to the extent of her artistry and to the extent of her ability to bring out the 
artistry of her pupils. Will the teacher’s artistry and that of the pupils im- 
prove by playing on a good machine or a poor one? Surely they will improve 
best with a good instrument, one that will give out real music when played 
upon. 

This seems to settle the question that the supervisor must be an artisan 
first and most of the time, for he does very little artistic playing on the 
machines he has built. His assistants do that; and the larger the city the 
more true this is. All music supervisors must be both, but the larger the city 
the more he will use his artisanry. He must, of course, at any time be able 
to step in and show how to use artistry also, but it will be found that the 
former is more often called upon and that there are far more teachers able 
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to play well on a good instrument than there are teachers able to build the 
good instrument itself. In the vocal department no one can escape the build- 
ing if he is to do anything with teaching vocal music. The supervisor must 
be the master artisan as well as the master artist 

What is it that goes to make up a fine singing machine in each singing 
class, no matter where? 

First there must be some routine established in doing all this work so 
that no time be wasted. Every factory that expects to succeed follows an 
efficiency routine, for time is one of the most expensive ingredients that go 
to make up the cost of any product. This routine should be formulated by 
the supervisor with the help of everyone he can enlist for the service. When 
it has been formulated it should be put into a usable form and everyone 
should use it. The one in use in Minneapolis was built up by thousands of 
teachers who worked at it for years. It is plainly printed and is planned 
for all grades and for all teachers, kindergarten as well as high school. 

How does it work to make music? A short description of an artisan- 
artist working with an eighth grade singing class will help to make this 
dear. 

It is the beginning of the semester. The voices have been tested quickly 
according to a certain routine that takes about five minutes for the class of 
fifty. The lesson is on the board. A memory song has been sung under the 
baton of the artist and the singing of the new music begins. If the machine 
that has been built up in the preceding grades goes properly, the teacher will 
have little to do; for when the machine runs perfectly it will produce perfect 
music. The artisan teacher in the singing dass is something like the engineer 
in a big industrial plant, though as she goes among her machinery and looks 
out for places that are not functioning properly she carries a pitch-pipe in- 
stead of an oil can. Like the good engineer she keeps her engines running 
and only as a last resort does she stop ffiem. 

If the pupils are good readers she has told them to sing the song words 
first If they are very good indeed she has started in with the very best that 
can be done and conducted them with the piano accompaniment if a piano is 
needed for that type of piece. Whichever way she has had them begin has 
been dedded by lie ability of the class; for, though there is a routine, only 
the part that is necessary for that particular dass is used. There is no going 
over any routine just to go over it. It is class first and all the time. 

We will suppose it is a rather poor dass that needs to begin with the 
syllables. The teacher blows her pitch-pipe and after the class has given the 
first chord to tune for parts (this class has basses and consequ^tly is sing- 
ing four-part music), she says, '"Books.” This means sing the syllables. If 
nothing dse is said, they will go through the regular routine and finish the 
song without further directions. 

One pupil is out of time. The teacher says to him, '"Show me where you 
are." He does not know. The teacher sets him right Another has skipped 
something. The teacher detects it and says to him, ""Watch your dots." The 
whole dass sounds uneven. "Test your singing,” says the teacher. Every 
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left hand feds of the singing muscles and the tone smooths out and the in- 
tonation becomes perfect A bass blows a trumpet tone through his nose. 
The teacher changes the position of his head and tells him to open his mouth 
and sing more softly. His voice again blends with the rest A soprano 
struggles with a high tone. "'Softer, the higher you go,'" says the teacher. 
The screech subsides. The soprano is using her head register and not the 
middle, the teacher knows. The soprano only knows that it feels better and 
sounds better. "Read all the parts and listen to all the parts,'* sings out the 
teacher. Correct balance of parts appears instantly. There is something 
lacking in the musical effect "Better read your expression marks and also 
the meaning of the words and it will sound more like music," says the teacher 
as the class works on. Looks of contentment replace the unsatisfied looks 
the class have been wearing. It is beginning to sound like finished music. 
"Next time through, better fix that chord, altos," says the teacher as a lovely 
chord is ruined by the careless altos, llie sopranos bend a scornful look 
upon their erring mates. 

The last time through they have sung it with books closed, from memory. 
The teacher says, "Stop." All open their books and, with the aid of the 
chart that hangs in front of the class, ihey check up on the performance and 
decide where it could be bettered. Again they sing it with books open to 
see what they have missed seeing the first time. Then the artist teacher says, 
‘"You have done your best ; now try my best” And with the baton she goes 
through it as artistically as she is able to get them to do it Now she is the 
artist pla3dng upon the instrument which she has been perfecting as an 
artisan, during the first part of the lesson. Her artisanry knows the limita- 
tions of the machine and she limits her artistry to its capabilities. 

We are called "mechanical" in our music in Minneapolis; we are, and we 
glory in it. We are not afraid to be artisans so that when we have the 
chance to be artists we have vocal machines that we can play upon. We try 
to build these vocal music machines so well that they will turn out beautiful 
vocal music. When this happens we have no trouble with ‘Interest,” "Ap- 
preciation," or any of the other things we wish for; every time a song is 
sung beautifully, there is the joy of accomplishment and the appreciation of 
music well done. 

PHASES OF THE CREATIVE IN MUSIC 
A Viewpoint of Modem Education as Related to Music Education 
Loxns Mohler, New York City. 

The whole past scheme of education has shifted and is given way to a 
system that centers around the idea of a natural, happy development We 
may term this, "The Life Method, or the Progressive Method." The old 
method ignored the dynamic quality possessed by the individual and assumed 
that direction and control were matters of arbiti^y putting the child into a 
given situation, then whatever was desired would follow. It neglected the 
process of becoming and considered only the outcome. 
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Coercion does not conform with the opinion of our modem educators, 
who make the freedom and happiness of the child outstanding features in its 
natural development Bertrand Russdl’s opinion is this: '^Happiness is the 
imfettered development of all instincts that build up life and fill it with 
mental delights”; while Dn John Dewey says, "Happiness is an emotional 
accompaniment of the progressive growth of a course of action, a continual 
movement of expansion and achievement” So we find that the modem 
philosopher and writer seem to involve our general ideas of what a process 
of education is, within the boundaries of what they term happiness. 

In modem education the first step is to help children to know themselves. 
This means that we are expected to acquaint them with life before we are 
expected to acquaint them with life situations, arid awaken them to feelings 
and sensations of life before we expect them to define themselves. This can 
mean nothing less than freedom, but through this freedom it is the business 
of the educator to direct its leadings so that there may be some worth-while 
attainments. Such a course of procedure will fulfiU the requirements of 
what has been termed happiness, a state or condition which must be present 
in a purposeful life activity. 

We distinguish between a purposive man and a drifter. We distinguish 
between a man who takes an initiative and the one who accepts what mere 
chance brings to him. We admire the man who worthily purposes and plans 
to meet situations and moral responsibility. Such a person we say presents 
an ideal qualification for democratic citizenship. 

Every phase of modem education must contribute its part to the develop- 
ment of the child to meet actual life situations and to help him to be a high 
tjrpe of citizen. Music in education must also contribute its part, or it does 
not meet the test that is put to a subject before it may be made a part of a 
school curriculum. 

The Creative Idea 

The creative energy manifests itself in many ways. It is present in the 
play of the child as well as in the day dream of the high school boy or girl. 
We need only to enlist this activity in whatever procedure we propose and 
the creative energy is released and may be directed toward some worth-while 
attainment 

We may speak of the achievement of a Shakespeare or a Raphael or a 
Scott: the creative energy is not alone at work through such achievements 
as these have attained. Tlie child^s creation of his own reading capacity is a 
start in his creative achievement The same can be said of his development 
of writing and his ability to adapt his voice along a flowing melody line, 
or to coordinate the movements of his body to rhythmic suggestion, or to 
adapt a satisfying harmony to a simple melody, or to stand before a group as 
leader in a rhythm band and feel the great satisfaction of transferring his 
interpretation of a musical phrase or sentence or an entire selection to the 
group. 
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Special Creative Activity 

The play band or rhythmic band is the beginning of an educative type of 
musical group activity that finds its culmination in the orchestra of the upper 
grades of the college, or in organizations later t ha n college life. The prin- 
ciples developed here in the relationship of one child to another find their 
protot 3 T)e in any social group, where a number of persons must cooperate 
for the success of the whole and for the satisfaction of the individual mem- 
bers. To bring about the most satisfying cooperation necessarily enlists the 
imagination and develops a S3rmpathetic consideration of each member of a 
group for the other; this leads to a control which is purely creative — ^a cre- 
ative social controk 

The leader or director of a rhythm band, if he is a child from the group, 
should be led to appreciate that his business is to respect the rights of ea<^ 
member in the group if he himself would be respected. He must be led to 
feel that he can get cooperation only by manifesting a right attitude toward 
the group as a whole. Each child in the group who so desires should be given 
the responsibility of leadership as often as possible. His action in leadership 
should at all times be natural and should receive its impetus from the music 
which is being played. This is in direct opposition to a procedure which is 
dictated by a teacher. While the music is being played for him, he is given 
the opportunity to plan; thinking of the effects he hopes to achieve. He will 
then create an expression, with the music as a background; the music and the 
group before him are the means through which he reaches a joy in achieve- 
ment What he achieves in this way is a new creation. A realization of the 
possible achievement of one leader and the possibilities of a variety of ex- 
pressions will challenge the creative ability of every child in the group. A 
result growing out of just such creative activity as this by older children, is 
the making of an ordiestral score to be played by rhjrthmic instruments. 
This may be brought about by placing the sm^ composition as a whole be- 
fore the group for pla 3 ring, then by considering it phrase by phrase. In such 
procedure we necessarily first enlist an appreciation of the phrase as a rhyth- 
mic group. Then to bring greater satisfaction, the measure is considered as 
a unit in the phrase. In the measure as a unit there is opportunity to con- 
sider which instrument or instruments shall play upon the primary beat or 
ptilse in the measu;re and which shall play the after beats, or whether any 
group of instruments shall play every note value in the measure. 

From a seeming play activity we have gradually, naturally, and happily 
led children into fully sensing note values, and we have employed them, as 
we have also employed their relative rests. From the consideration of a 
measure as a unit, we have led them to an understanding of its place as a 
part of a phrase in the larger rhythmic group. This then may become the 
activity of a group of children whose creative ability has been enlisted in a 
procedure which led to an appreciation of the fundamentals of score making 
and score reading as wdl as the reading of music in general. 

One way for evaluating an educative procedure is by considering the 
number of worth-while points of contact that have been established. Out 
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of the rhythmic band activity as cited, we may develop the sympathetic 
understanding of the principles of cooperation; the idea of creative social 
control, the foundation of a democratic government We have also pre- 
pared in a functional way for the acquiring of a technic in music reading 
through a desire to possess means through which to create for themselves a 
broader musical scope through accomplishment We have also developed an 
appreciative attitude toward music by groups as chorus and orchestra and 
orchestral music. We have also developed a critical, or rather an under- 
standing, attitude toward a conductor as a leader of a group and his inter- 
preter of a composer^s idea. 

General Creative Ideas 

The artist and the composer create new values. The teacher who directs 
pupils to an appreciation of what a composer or artist has done, is directing 
a creative process. We would not consider such procedure in the light of 
vain repetition of previous effort, but as an actual achievement, an advance 
on the part of the pupils. A significant piece of music, as art, is an expression 
of life and through it we may link the life currents of other times and other 
men. ‘^Art does for the race what memory does for the individual. Only 
through its expression can the past be preserved to men and all time.^' 
(Parker). 

There is a glad response of self-recognition on the part of pupils when 
they are led* into an appreciation of the composer's achievement, for through 
it a genius reaches out to them and they find some expression relative to 
their own experiences. From this relatedness they may be stimulated to 
adapt to their own experience much of the richness suggested by the scope 
of the composer's creation. The procedure, then, is in accord with the uni- 
versal law of education, a process of reconstruction of the experience. The 
restdt is the creation of a newer, larger, and richer experience. 

Children may be stimulated to respond to the rhythmic suggestions of 
music by Schumann or Grieg. If rightly directed, this creative energy which 
has been released by rhythmic stimulus may be directed through an activity 
to a creation, the nature of which the composer has suggested by the title of 
his composition. The music, with its title and rhythm and form or form 
structure, has a meaning which to him is concrete; and because of this re- 
latedness, his response to the stimulus is a concrete, creative achievement 

An artist teacher will not leave a child or a group of children, perma- 
nently, with their idea of such musical composition in so concrete a setting. 
The continual reconstruction of the experience of pupils involves a larger 
and larger control of symbols. Through skillful direction the rhythmic move- 
ment, as movement of the hands or stepping, through which a child or a 
group have shown their conception of the music, may be represented by 
symbols— horizontal marks, placed upon paper or the blackboard. These 
marks may be deftly changed to quarter or whole notes and each step has 
the time value of these notes. Through the process of exercise the compre- 
hension of the use of symbols gives control; it also gives significance to 
movement 
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The comprehension of symbols — the quarter, the whole, the half, the 
eighth note— and their value takes on a different interest, when it is developed 
out of the very experience of children, intrinsically, than the interest we have 
so long attempted to inculcate extrinsically— and in vain. Music has great 
educative value, but so long as we are interested in music only as an accom- 
plishment, so long as the driving power back of it is the wish of another, 
we can never realize its great value in education. 

Song Making 

The exercise of an original tendency, the production by it of a state of 
affairs which permits the next step in the original series of responses to be 
exercised in its natural way, is always satisfactory, for it adds power and a 
broader comprehension. Because of a child’s original tendency to express 
himself in song, the melodies of Mendelssohn, Haydn, Mozart, Debussy, be- 
come symbolical. These melodies and many more which shotild be placed in 
his environment, to which he may react emotionally and intellectu^ly, may 
become the background of his experience out of which may grow an inspira- 
tion for him to express an ideal situation of song which is in his own 
experience. 

From An Appreciative Basis 

The teaching of music from an appreciative basis should result in chil- 
dren’s acquiring technique and skill to use in a creative way and the con- 
tinued desire to do so. Children who are naturally enthusiastic about music 
may lose this enthusiasm if they are not allowed to create. It is the urge of 
the creative that counts, and it is the process of creating that gives pleasure 
and brings continued interest. Many individuals, as children, and later as 
adults, settle down to a mechanical way of doing music; a way that allows 
no feeling to break through their wall of conscious technicality. This is the 
thing training has evolved; a training where the desire has been that of 
another, but scarcely ever that of the one who was being trained. 

The test of method is in result and the positive result lies in the amount 
and character of the pleasure derived. The outcome of each contact with 
music should be a joyous and beautiful expression, one that had never existed 
before— a new thing created. "Happiness is an emotional accompaniment 
of the progressive growth of a course of action, a continual movement of 
expansion and achievement” (Dewey). 

The Creative in Teaching 

"Art enlarges the scope of the common life by creating a new imaginary 
world to which we can all belong, where action, enjoyment and experience 
do not involve competition or depend on possession and mastery” (Parker). 

By comparing the ways of the learner, the ways of the artist teacher, and 
the ways of the composer and the painter, through various stages of a cre- 
ative process, we find that there is much more of likeness than there is of 
difference. The creations of the composer or of the painter have their origin 
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in an ideal, and to represent this ideal is a continued desire to bring: it into 
form. On the part of the learner, in a procedure of teaching;* music from 
an appreciative basis, the motive for self-expression is in the impression 
made by the composer^s music through significant qualities that make it ex- 
pressive. The response of the learner, led forward, may result in power and 
skill to create significantly and beautiMly. On the part of the teacher alone, 
tile comprehension of the effect of an appreciation of an art expression on 
the lives of the children leads to a carefully planned presentation that may 
have its most beneficial effect in the devdopment of the finer sensibilities. 

The incorporation of any fundamental principle in any kind of study so 
as to daable one to give significance and value to them by changing the pat- 
tern, by throwing down the usual type and building a new form and a new 
embodiment of ideas; the very act of rdating common materials such as 
have been constructed by writers, composers, painters, historians, and scien- 
tists, is the act of creating. 


PROGRAM 

Asheville High Sdiool Orchestra 
Paul W. Thomas Director 

Symphony in G Major (Surprise) Haydn 

Adagio cantabile; vivace assai 

Andante 

Menuetto 

AU^o di molto 

Asheville High School Band 
Edwin M. Gould, Director 


Call of the Elk, March Alford 

Hungarian Comedy, Overture Keler-Bda 

Valse Triste Sibelius 

Sempre Giovine, Intermezzo BUis-Brooks 


TEH YEARS OF PIAHO CLASSES 

Hazel Gertrude Kjcnscella, University of Nebraska, 

Lincoln, Nebraska, 

Once upon a time, as the story books say, there were no piano dasses in 
our public schools. In those far-away days, the many girls and the com- 
paratively few boys who wished to learn to play, or whose parents insisted 
upon their '^taking lessons,” were sent all alone into the parlor, where they 
often "put in” their hour of practice rebdliously, looking forward to nothing 
more exciting than a londy lesson and the inevitable return to their daily 
"solitary confinement^^ in the front room. 

Sometimes it was possible to maintain this schedule for some time. But 
occasionally the young student took matters into his own hands as did one 
small boy of whom I Imow, who came out to meet his piano teacher one day 
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as she was coming to his home for the weekly lesson. The thought came to 
her : "I believe he's really glad to see me coming !” They met just at the 
entrance to the alley, and the boy hastily thrust a folded bit of paper into 
her hand before he disappeared down the alley. The teacher unfolded the 
paper and this (as she herself afterward related it to me) is what she read: 
"I will not take any more lessons." Thus ended the lessons ! 

Quite a bit later, some months after our Lincoln Way piano classes had 
started, this same boy presented himself to the principal of one of our schools 
and vigorously insisted upon being taken into the classes, although these par- 
ticular classes had already been going on for several wedks. Asked why he 
wanted to learn to play the piano now, the boy answered: ^Well, IVe got to 
learn to play. I can't let all the other guys beat me!" 

The social aspect of the classes and the friendly competition which they 
brought about among the class members easily accomplished what months of 
parental urging could not do. The dass association had appealed to the 
'^gang spirit" in the boy. 

Formerly, good piano playing was something to be enjoyed by the many, 
but participated in by the few. It had been the opinion of the writer for 
many years, that good piano playing should be enjoyed and partidpated in by 
the many. In our city, the Lincoln Way public school piano dasses are the 
result 

There was much wonderment and animated discussion when tiie dasses 
first started. Even the press joined in this. One daily printed an editorial 
which read: *Tf Johnny Comes Marching Home from school and says that 
he's going to learn to play the piano in a dass at school, don't doubt him — 
it's probably true 1" And then some little time later, when the classes were 
wdl established and had given a little recital, the same paper appeared with 
these words printed in big headlines : "It Actually Works !" 

Some of the patrons could not understand what was going on. One little 
girl, the daughter of a Bohemian family, went home and told her mother 
that she could learn to play the piano in a dass at school if the mother would 
give her a little money to pay for the lessons. Her mother reproved her 
gently, telling her : '*No ! You are wrong. One takes the music lesson in 
the one, not in the dozen !" 

It was just ten years ago the first Friday of this February that the first 
Lincoln Way piano dasses were taught in iht Lincoln public schools. We 
organized our first dass for the sole purpose of taking care of a little group 
of poor foreign children who would otherwise probably have had no chance 
to study the piano at all. 

The first dass was made up of tfiird and fourth graders. On the follow- 
ing Friday, another dass, this time of fifth and sixth grade children, was 
started, and we limited our teaching to just these two dasses during the first 
semester. There were twdve in each dass, and we wished to observe care- 
fully the results obtainable before extending the work any further. The 
dasses were taught after school hours, one dass at three-thirty and the other 
at four-thirty. 
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Of the twenty-four children, seven had no pianos, and practiced in the 
school building at regularly arranged periods. We could give them only 
twenty minutes apiece each day, as die building was so busy, but that was 
something and the children enjoyed it hugely. They were an interesting 
group. There was Hans, a Russian boy whose father and mother were so 
foreign that they were even accustom^ to standing up to eat. When, at 
twenty minutes past eleven each morning, Hans was sent downstairs to the 
school auditorium to practice, he was so used to doing this that he wanted 
to stand up to practice. He was an obedient child, but, as he told me : ‘When 
I am standing up, there I am. It is better so.” However, if once seated, 
Hans would stay seated; so Miss Corbin, the principal, sent an older girl 
downstairs with Hans each day the first week to see that he sat dow!n. 

Each of the twenty-three others was also an individual, and all were in- 
tensely interested in this new kind of music lessons. 

At the end of the ninth week of their work (one lesson a week) I was 
invited to take one class of these children to the city high school and give an 
open class lesson before the Southeastern Nebraska Teachers’ Association. 
I did not wish to prefer one group above the other, and so I took all twenty- 
four. The children were thrilled, as most of them lived in what was then 
called "Russia Town,” and the trip was a real outing. Hans came in his 
first American suit and was, as he told me, "New throughout, $12.85.” The 
music the children played was one test of the value of what had been ac- 
complished by the classes — the children’s eagerness to play it, another. And, 
in passing, let me say that a third worth-while result — ^which might come 
under the heading of Americanization work, rather than music — ^was that 
Hans’ little foreign mother walked all the way across Lincoln to the high 
school to hear her boy play and sat in the second row of seats from the 
stage. And she had every reason to be proud of what her son did, musically. 

The next September we had several teachers trained and ready for the 
work, and started classes in a limited number of grades in every school in 
town, having sixty-five classes in all by the end of the first week. The work 
grew as rapidly as we could take care of it, and we soon found that the 
classes were not just "poor children’s classes,” but were eagerly welcomed 
by rich and poor alike. We have nearly a hundred and eighty children in 
the classes of one of the buildings in the richest section of Lincoln, and the 
membership in our classes comes from the homes of wealth, of our college 
professors, from the families of our best local artists and professional 
musicians, as well as from those homes where money is not so plentiful. 

Within a year it was found impossible to care for all the children who 
wanted the class work, on the five sdiool days. At the beginning of the 
second year, several Lincoln school buildings were thrown open for the work 
on Saturday, and ever since that time we have used Saturday hours from 
eight in the morning until five in the afternoon for piano classes, in addition 
to all the work that is done during the other five days of the week. 

We havo gradually developed what we call a four-year course of study 
for our piano classes, although the boys and girls may sometimes take a little 
longer than four years to complete it. 
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The piano dass has long since passed the experimental stage, and there 
are now very few real educators who do not realize and admit that the of- 
fering of piano dass instruction in the public schools, if carried on in a 
worth-while manner, is an asset to both school and community* 

We felt that the first important thing to be done for a piano dass was 
the teaching of the fundamentals of piano playing. It is not enough that 
the boys and girls may be able, in a short time, to jingle through a few pretty 
tunes. But neither is it necessary or desirable that they should be loaded 
down with a multitude of facts. 

In our dasses, whether the student is with us just one semester, two 
semesters, or eight, we try to see that what he does learn to do is learned 
and done in a way that will never need to be unlearned. He is taught just 
the one or more new facts each lesson that he needs for the mastery of that 
particular lesson. But we insist that he learn these, and that he learn them 
so thoroughly that they never need to be taught him again. 

This is true of note-reading, without which he cannot ever be musically 
independent And do not grieve the child’s intdligence by saying that this 
is too difficult for him ! He is able to learn whatever is necessary, and the 
learning need be no burden. It should not be a question of forcing him to 
learn to read notes, but of making him want to learn to read notes. The old 
adage says : ‘Tou can lead a horse to water, but you cannot make him drink.” 
The real victory would not be in finally marking the horse drink, but in mak- 
ing him want to drink. 

The recognition and rapid and accurate reading of rhythmic symbols has 
been another of our objectives. Simple note and rest values are first learned, 
then one new combination at a time is added and mastered, and is immediately 
used in a bit of music. The childroi make games of filling measures with 
notes; of dividing notes and rests, placed on the board, into measures; of 
tapping rhythms, first the same rhythms in both hands, then different ones. 
They become as expert in recognizing note values as they are in reading 
simple English. 

Sometimes the pupils are asked to study the rh3rthm of a new piece about 
to be learned, in this way : First, tap the rhythm, drilling on each unusual or 
difficult point until it is mastered. Ihen tap the rhythm of only certain 
beats in each measure. For instance, if the time-measure is four-four, tap 
the rhythm of only the first and second beats, or the first and third, keeping 
silent during the other two beats, no matter what is written for them. In 
advanced classes, we sometimes give the rhythm of the first and third beats, 
for instance, to about a third of the class; the rhythm of the second and 
third beats is to be tapped at the same time, by another third of the class; 
the first and fourth beats by the renminder. Then the counting is started 
and the pupils practice this drill in rhythmic reading, continuing this work 
until each group (and each person in it) is able to tap its rhythmic problem 
correctly with all the other boys and girls working on their problems at the 
same time. It is not to be wondered at that our piano dass children are 
wonderfully fine readers, for fifty percent of sight reading independence is 
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in the reading of the rhythm, the other fifty percent being the reading of the 
pitch names of the notes. 

Other fundamentals taught are correct pianistic use of the hand so easily 
and quickly taught to most children, especially in class work, where com- 
petition plays so great a part in urging the pupil forward; then correct fing- 
ering, next brought into use by thoughtful drill upon difficult passages in 
new material as it is first presented to the class. There is a saying, ‘‘The 
right finger on the right key at the right time in the right position,” which 
sums this all up. 

Along with these fundamentals come the development of a beautiful 
singing tone and style — two things in which the young student excels both 
by example and by being taught the principles of good tone production and 
phrasing. In my opinion, a little child may learn to play a simple compo- 
sition which is well within his technical ability with as much real artistry 
as a mature artst could display in pla3ring the same music. In the end we 
must play music, not notes! That is the aim and purpose of the piano 
classes. 

The children have ear-training drills, and interval games (something 
after the manner of the old-fashioned “mental arithmetic” games) in which 
they come to think intervals as fast as the teacher can name them. So it is 
not to be wondered at that their ability to transpose develops easily. One 
piece of transposition is required of all pupils each semester, but most of 
the boys and girls fihd themselves so interested that they are continually 
working at some piece. When they have worked it out in as many keys as 
they know, they report to the teacher and play it to the class for criticism. 
The transposition work continues from the first to the last semester, and our 
advanced pupils think no more of transposing a Bach Invention into all the 
keys than they do of learning it in its original key. 

Only a few minutes out of each hour’s class lesson is allowed for this 
special “theoretical” work, but this use of these few minutes makes all the 
difference between a mere piano player and a musician. 

The study of good piano music is one of our aims. Poor material would 
not be tolerated as study material in any other school subject, so why should 
it be tolerated in piano study? In addition to the many lovely simple old 
classics, there are now so many charming and beautiftdly pianistic things 
written for even the tiniest child, lhat there can be no lack of appropriate 
and interesting material. 

For instance, our piano class children study simple (but never simplified !) 
bits by Bach in almost their first lessons. Our little folks regard Bach as 
an old and trusted friend. One day I happened to have my own copy of the 
Bach Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue with me when I went to visit a first- 
semester class at the Bancroft Sdiool. Little Louise, one of the class mem- 
bers, seeing me lay down my music upon a chair, asked if she might look 
at it Given permission, she looked it through, page after page. She could 
not yet possibly read or comprehend it, but this did not dismay her, for as 
she closed the book and put it down, she said, with interest: “Bach; well, I 
play some numbers by him, myself !” 
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The study of Bach continues at intervals throughout the four-year course, 
from tiniest pieces which the great composer wrote for his own children's 
first lessons, to at least the Two Part Inventions, and with especially talented 
pupils to a few Preludes and Fugues. 

The class students vie with each other in learning these thoroughly and 
independently. Just a few weeks ago, I found the members of one of our 
advanced classes testing each other’s memory on Bach by playing a Prelude 
and Fugue from the "Well Tempered Clavichord” in this manner: They 
would play a measure, then think a measure, then play, then think, and so 
on to the end. Then they reversed the order. They thought the first meas- 
ure, played the second, and so on. One girl also confided to me that she 
had numbered all the measures of the Fugue she was studying and could 
play any measure called for by number. 

One can never fail to notice the remarkable self-reliance of piano class 
children, whether in practice or performance. This extends from their first 
lessons to the dose of the course. 

One of our little dass pupils, the small daughter of a Lutheran minister 
in Lincoln, went home after her first lesson with her new book carried 
proudly under her arm. As soon as she reached home she hurried to her 
father and asked him: ""Father, can you tdl me where to find Middle C?” 
Her father thought she had already forgotten, but had to answer regretfully, 
""No, my dear, I’m sorry but I can’t.” To which she replied : ""I didn’t think 
you could. But after, this. Father, if there’s anything you want to know 
about music, just ask me !” 

Just a few days ago, one mother rdated this incident to me. Her own 
little girl and the neighbor’s son (each of the children being seven years old, 
and the little boy the son of a Rhodes scholar at Oxford) had hurried home 
from school hand in hand, to practice their tiny sixteen-measure duet for 
the coming piano class recital at school. The little girl’s mother thought to 
help them by staying in the room and counting for them. But after two 
repetitions of the duet, the small boy turned to her and said, politely: ""You 
don’t need to stay here. We can do our own practicing.” 

Another popular feature of our piano class lessons has been our ensemble 
work. Not many pianists spend their entire playing life as soloists. Instead, 
many hours are spent by them as accompanists for soloists and for musical 
groups of various kinds. Every pianist needs to learn to play with people. 

Real ensemble, however, consists in participating musically on an equal 
footing with the other players, and so important have we thought this part 
of our work that we require each piano class pupil to do at least two pieces 
of ensemble music each semester. 

The first ensemble playing is in simple piano duets. Then come more 
difficult ones. Often ffiese are practiced at home with special orchestral 
recordings of the same music, and then, whenever several pianos are avail- 
able, played in large groups. Though we use just one piano in each class- 
room, our music dealers are generous in furnishing the use, for practice, of 
their big display rooms, with as many as ten pianos at a time, whenever we 
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ask for it Later the duets are played with the school orchestra, and this is a 
thrilling event in the student^s life. 

We are also interested in playing with other instruments than the piano. 
So we use extremely simple arrangements of old folk airs, especially written 
for piano, three violins, and one cello, in which each instrument has equal 
importance. A number of the childrai will prepare their piano parts. Qiil- 
dren from the violin and cello classes in the schools, and from the school 
orchestra, learn the string parts. Then, on some certain day, all meet to- 
gether. The best one of the little pianists plays with all the string perform- 
ers (sometimes nearly thirty of them) while all the other pianists watch and 
listen, until they hear how the tune is passed from instrument to instrument. 
Then the three best violinists, the best cellist, and the best pianist play, work- 
ing under the teacher’s suggestions for balance and nicety. At last the 
large gathering is divided up into separate units and goes home to practice, 
as home or neighborhood groups, the music learned in mass ensemble 
rehearsal. 

In the same manner, simple (but again, never simplified) movements 
from standard trios (as the ‘‘Gypsy Rondo" from the Haydn Trio Opus 1, 
No. 1, for piano, violin, and cello) are learned. We also use some solo works, 
in our somewhat advanced classes, that have legitimate string orchestra ac- 
companiments (such as the five pieces from the “Petite Suite" for piano by 
Ole Oleson). These pieces are entirely complete without orchestra, but 
doubly charming with it We have many such groups pla 3 dng in Lincoln 
homes now. As the beauty and also the real fun in the work is realized by 
the pupils, they beg to be allowed to start it 

One father told me : “No trouble to keep our two boys at home now. One 
of them plays piano, and the other the violin. They and the neighbor’s boy, 
who has a cello, are having the adventure of their lives." — ^Music is one of 
the best police forces a town can have ! 

Comparatively simple movements from standard concertos for piano have 
also been learned by our most advanced piano class students, although this 
is not a requirement in our four-year course. The few classes really ready 
for these study them as extra supplementary work, then all gather to hear 
the accompaniment played by the high school orchestra. The best players 
play with the orchestra at public events, and do it, too, in quite a professional 
manner. Concerto movements studied in this way indude the first movement 
of the Mendelssohn G Minor, and the middle movement of the Tschaikowsky 
B Flat Minor and the Beethoven G Major. 

Having taught the boy and girl to play, we see to it that they have a 
chance to play very often. A dear little girl played especially well for me 
one day when I was visiting the dasses. I told her that she had played 
nicdy. “Yes," she answered, with honest conviction, “Mother says that all 
I need is a little public performance." 

She was right That is what they all need, and it is almost as much our 
duty to see that they have it as that they are able to play. Someone has said 
that it is hard to steer a bicyde that is standmg still, and so, in the language 
of the librarians, we put our music “into circulation.” 
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First there is our City Music Hour, a chosen evening when, in homes all 
over the city, every boy and girl in the piano classes plays a carefully se- 
lected and prepared program for the folks at home. We plan that everyone 
shall play at exactly the same hour, and care is taken that even the beginners 
shall have a few tiny things ready to play for Father and Mother. 

Then there is the regular periodical building program. In two of our 
larger buildings we are now having monthly recitals given by the piano class 
students. There are Patrons* Night programs; short recitals for P. T. A., 
for school clubs, and for local civic dubs. In one of our schools, twenty 
minutes of the assembly program, each week, is furnished by piano class 
students. There are demonstrations for various conventions, radio, and 
spring festival. Piano class students furnish artistic accompaniments for 
school organizations, sometimes reading four-part score to do tihis. 

No child is allowed to play without permission, and this permission is 
based entirely upon ability to play the composition in question accurately 
and with good style. We often make up in advance a program that is to be 
given. No names of performers are set down until almost the final day, and 
all pupils know that the choice will be a fair and impersonal one, based upon 
achievement. So they work enthusiastically for their chance to play, and if 
they fail to make it one time, try again in a really sportsmanlike manner. 

Whatever composition is played in public is not ever music quite as diffi- 
cult as that which the pupil has the technical ability to perform. In this 
way we insure that there shall be that ease and reserve fadlity which make 
for independence and poise and for elegance of performance. All public 
performance material is music studied by all the class members as a part of 
their regular class lessons, and as such it has been played for and by them 
and subjected to recurring discussion and criticism. The pupil is thus entirely 
^*at home** with the work, whether it be a tiny Schumann composition or a 
movement from a Beethoven or Mozart sonata. As one of our young artists 
said as we started out, one day, with a little group of the class ^ildren on a 
concert trip to a convention ; "Wouldn*t it be nice. Miss Kinscella, if some- 
one would get sick; then we could play all his pieces !** 

For the past several years we have graduated a number of students from 
the four-year piano class course each sraiester. The certificates are granted 
by the Board of Education and presented by the Superintendent of Schools 
at the regular promotion exercises of the city schools. 

A very large percent of those boys and girls who attain to this honor of 
graduation go on with their study of piano in the studios of the city. As the 
School of Fine Arts of the University of Nebraska permits forty of the 
hundred-and-twenty-five credit hours necessary for graduation from it to be 
earned in applied music, many of our young people take up this course. A 
regular course of study has been prescribed for each of the four years of 
university piano study, and an entrance examination is required of all who 
register for piano with credit. It is allowed for outstanding students who 
enter the university course, or for those who have already completed a part 
of the required university work in piano elsewhere, to secure advanced stand- 
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ing and be excused from a certain portion of the regular university course 
by passing an advance standing examination. 

It has been very gratifying to us that several of our students fresh from 
the four-year public school piano class course, and having had no other in- 
struction, have taken this examination and been awarded advanced standing 
credit by the university examining committee. A year ago, a former piano 
class student gave her required senior piano recital at the university at the 
close of her second year of college work, playing in a brilliant and at the 
same time poetic manner a program which included the Bach Italian Con- 
certo, the Chopin E Minor Concerto, and several shorter compositions. Just 
one wedc ago, another graduate of the public school piano classes played her 
junior piano recital at the university, in the second semester of her freshman 
year, and her program included the Bach«‘Saint-Saens Overture from the 
28th Cantata, a Bach Prelude and Fugue, the Schumann ^Tapillons,’^ and 
other short numbers. Both these students had already passed the advanced 
standing examination with high grades. 

A number of these piano class graduates will eventually graduate, as well, 
from strictly professional music schools and courses. One might continue 
these interesting reports to greater length. But, however gratifying it may 
be to us that the list of professional musicians and young artists will hence- 
forth be enlarged by names of our students, this is, after all, the least im- 
portant of our aims and duties in the public school piano classes. 

We want to do all that can be done for the pupil of great talent, but we 
try never to forget that the real teacher is one who makes the less gifted 
person play interestingly. More music in the home; more ability on the part 
of each boy and girl to entertain himself and his friends in a refining man- 
ner; more interest in, knowledge and real appreciation of the wealth of good 
piano music that he is bound to hear throughout his life; a more valuable 
and uplifting use of his leisure time— -these are the greatest reasons for the 
public school piano classes. 

And the opportunity for all this study should come to every boy and girl 
who attends the public schools of our land, in the public schools themselves! 

As I said at ^e beginning, we have just concluded our first ten years of 
public school piano classes in Lincoln. We are now considering the advis- 
ability of taking the piano classes into the school curriculum of the Lincoln 
schools as an integral part of the child's work-optional w<ith him, to be sure 
—but put upon the same basis as any other elective study, a part of and not 
apart from his regular school work. We plan to take our classes directly 
into school time. Boys and girls in junior and senior high school may elect 
piano class for credit in the same manner that they may elect band, orches- 
tra, chorus, history of music, harmony, wind instruments, or any elective 
course in any other subject that is offered in the school curriculum. 

For many years certain countries of Europe have been famed as being 
musical. The reason that they were musical is that nearly everyone took 
part in music. Shall we not make this same privilege possible for all our 
bo 3 ^ and gfirls by offering the opportunity in the one place they all frequent 
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— ^the public school ? Shall we not help all our boys and girls to make par- 
ticipation in music a stepping-stone to greater happiness, both now and in 
their later years? 

Isn’t it strange 
That princes and kings, 

And clowns that caper 
In sawdust rings, 

And common people 
Like you and me 
Are builders for eternity? 

Each is given a bag of tools, 

A shapeless mass, 

A book of rules ; 

And each must make — 

Ere life is flown — 

A stumbling block 
Or a stepping stone. 

(‘‘Stumbling Block or Stepping Stcme?” by R. L Sharpe.) 

HOW TO SECURE POWER IN THE VOICE OF THE CHILD 
AND THE YOUTH WITHOUT SACRIFICING 
BEAUTY OF TONE 

Frederick W. Wodell, Converse College, 

Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

The first duty of the educator is to conserve the natural beauty of the 
young voice. 

A greater d^ee of breath control is needed for song than for conver- 
sational speech. Therefore the breathing muscles must be developed and 
skill in their use for singing attained. Breath control for singing means 
the ability to send out the breath with great slowness, and sufficient energy 
(and no more) to bring the pitch and power of tone desired. The operation 
might be described as "holding back the breath” while at the same time will- 
ing the production of tone— thus bringing the inhaling muscles into play as a 
balancing force upon the action of the exhaling muscles. 

All technical work in voice culture and singing with children is best dis- 
guised under some form of "play.” Many exercises will occur to the in- 
structor as being calculated to develop the strength and skillful use of the 
breathing muscles involved in singing and having the element of play in 
them. First work may be without tone, and next with ^liumming” (the *l)ee 
songs” and so on) and lastly with tone on the vowel. Children with weak 
breathing muscles will have little controlled breath pressure at their com- 
mand. Those who allow the chest to fall, and thus lose "poise” of the body, 
will embarass their breathing muscles and contract the sound tube. 

It is of little practical avail to talk to children or youth in technical terms 
about tone production. Base instruction of the young in vocal technique 
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upon the natural use of elements of language with which they are familiar, 
and secure technical results by indirection. The exercises chosen should be 
so presented as to give the pupils the impression that they are not ^'prac- 
tising*^ technique but having a normal and pleasant experience. 

Supposing the proper bodily poise to be in evidence, and the pupils to be 
in possession of sufficient strength of breathing muscles, the next item is to 
make sure of a condition of tonic relaxation — ^responsive freedom— through- 
out the body, particularly in the face, tongue, jaw and neck. 

Given a healthy, happy child who has been brought to a condition of 
genuine interest in singing, and given words and music adapted to his 
physical, mental and emotional powers, the instruction to sing sweetly, softly 
(not weakly), to "put a smile into the sound** and "tell the story,** will bring 
a natural, unforced use of the vocal organs, with resultant loveliness of tone 
and expressive singing, at least in a majority of cases. There may have to 
be some previous teaching of the child to know the true vowel values and the 
correct pronunciation of the verbal text Under the above conditions he will 
carry this pronunciation and emission into his singing. 

The marked power of imitation possessed by the young is one factor to 
be used in getting them to sing easily and well. Particularly is this the case 
where the instructor, man or woman, can illustrate the velvety, freely pro- 
duced tone known to the profession as head-voice. This quality is rightly 
made the basis of the production of the voices of children, girls and boys. 
When an example of it can be given by the instructor, and the pupils brought 
to imitate it, much time and labor is saved in bringing the yoxmg singers to a 
natural, unforced, enjoyable use of die vocal organs in song. Further, this 
head-voice quality and its accompanying sensation of freedom and "open- 
ness** of throat are of much value in dealing with the voices of adolescents 
and adults, particularly the changing and lowering voices of boys and young 
men. Where it is us^, no danger can possibly come to the voice of child, 
youth or adult 

First work in voice, whether with children or adults, should be from a 
given easy pitch downward to the end of the present effective compass, care 
being taken to avoid any coarseness upo^i the lower pitches. Only after this 
downward work has been carried on for some time should downward-upward- 
downward short scale passages and arpeggii be used. Finally a start may be 
made from the lower pitches in an upward direction with equal ease and 
resulting good quality. The children should expect the tone to grow less 
weighty (not to be made "softer** but to weigh less) as the pitch rises. The 
object of course is to prevent possible strain as a result of the common 
feeling that to sing above the conversational middle pitch necessarily means 
greater physical effort That feeling leads to a coarsening of the tone. 

The normally healthy and happy child engaged in singing words and 
music fitted for and worthy of use by him, under constant instruction to 
"sing sweetly, with a smile on the face and in the sound** is placed and kept 
in a condition of body which may be described as one of "responsive free- 
dom.** The exhibition of the smile contributes to the favorable condition 
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and adjustment of the vocal instrument for the production of tone of good 
quality. 

If the child is required to sing too loudly, too low, too high or too long, 
vocal fatigue sets in, and rigidity witii its attendant vocal ills is bound to 
ensue. As one does not require the pony to carry the load of the full-growr 
horse, so the child voice can not reasonably be asked to cope with the type 
of vocal music written for adults, or to engage in forceful, dramatic, pas- 
sionate singing. 

Hence the well-founded objection to the performance by children of such 
Oratorios as The Messiah, Elijah, Creation, and others of the classic reper- 
tory. What young boy or girl is mentally and emotionally capable of grasp- 
ing and of expressing adequatdy the full content of *T Know that My 
Redeemer Liveth,” ^^Behold the Lamb of Gk)d,” ^‘Hear Ye Israel,'* ^^The Fire 
Descends from Heaven," ''Ytt doth the Lord see it not," "'Despairing, Cursing 
Rage," and many other numbers that might be named? On the other hand, if 
a child singer be asked to sing the "Little Sandman" of Brahms, or the 
young girl "The Brooklet” of Robert Braine, you have the fitness of the 
physical, mental and emotional endowment of the singer to cope with the 
content of the words and music. There is a grave danger to the voice in- 
volved in asking children to sing classic oratorio, and, what is also worthy 
of consideration, a real injustice to the composer. 

The multiplication of voices of the same caliber, or diapason, as in ad- 
ding more boy and girl sopranos and altos to the present number, or more 
light baritones to those now engaged, caxmot possibly make up for the absence 
of the breadth, depth and color of the adult voice. 

The larger the amount of substance put into vibration, the greater the 
force of the resulting sound. More breath pressure must be used when it 
is desired to bring more cordal substance into vibration. The vibrator of the 
vocal instrument has the power to automatically readjust itself, as to length, 
breadth, thickness and tension. The cords work normally at tbe call of the 
will for a tonal effect in pitch and force, if permitted to do so and if not 
interfered with by attempts of the singer to use other parts in a mistaken 
^ort to assist them in their functioning. 

To push the breath up to the larynx in an endeavor to make a low tone 
more clear or more powerful is certain to induce resistance and rigidity in 
the throat, and thus defeat the object aimed at 

Frequently quite young g^rls are able to intone, with perfect throat ease 
and agreeable tone quality, the G bdow middle C and sing with an even 
scale upward for two octaves or more. The ability thus to sing at a low 
pitch does not make them contraltos, and they should not be allowed to force 
their lower tones in a mistaken effort to make them more powerful. Those 
who subdivide the vocal scale into "registers," as "Chest," "Middle" or 
"Medium," and "Head" (3); or into "Lower Thick," "Upper Thick," 
"Lower Thin,” "Upper Thin” and "Small" (5), are divided among themselves 
as to the advisability of endeavoring to develop and cultivate in children's 
voices the so-called "chest register," covering the very lowest range that can 
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be reached, and with the purpose fo securing on these lowest pitches a rela- 
tively powerful tone. Perhaps a majority of the workers in the school and 
choir field avoid the use of the so-called "chest*' tones by children, and are 
very careful in the handling of them in the case 'of young girls. They prefer 
to carry the "head tone" to the lowest pitch obtainable by the child singer, 
trusting to the ordinary and gradual growth of the chest and throat and to 
skillful practicing to bring the added breadth of tone which is proper to the 
correctly produced voice on the lower range of pitch. 

Rev. Charles Gib of London, audior of ‘^ocal Science and Art," says 
that for years he has taught the boys belonging to his own choir, and has 
demonstrated in public "that the blending of the 'head* and 'chest* registers 
of the boy choristers is really an easy matter,** and has by illustrations at 
his public lectures "proved that boys, by means of breath control, can use 
their lower notes at every degree of power, and yet retain resonance.** 

James Bates of London, a professional trainer of boy singers for choir 
and solo work, in his book "Voice Culture for Children, Part 1,** condemns 
the use by boy singers of the "chest** voice, which seems to him to be 
synonymous with "forced** voice. He advocates a system of training in 
which the children are led to cultivate a sensation as of "lifting tone up on 
the upper teeth and hard palate,** and as the pitch rises, gradually upward 
and backward upon the soft palate. He says that this system is "Ae means 
adopted to loosen and open the throat, to assist the natural up and down 
movement of the larynx, and to secure that musical quality which resonance 
and reflection from the hard palate alone can confer.** He uses at first the 
vowel O as in "On,** and claims that on this system the children's voices 
will "become musical and pleasing.** They will be "especially beautiful and 
resonant on the notes C (third line treble def), down to F (first space).** 
Later Mr. Bates gives an alternative method for securing stronger tones as 
low as tihe B bdow middle C. He says, "When they sing the lower F (first 
space treble def) and apparently pull it against the lower part of the back 
of the head, . • . they open the mouth well at the back, lower the larynx, and 
neutralize and rdease that forward pressure upon the throat in singing the 
lower notes that users of 'chest voice* are oblig^ to apply.** Mr. Bates, how- 
ever, warns that this second method should "at first be practiced only with 
a teacher.** His book deserves very careful study, as it is evidently the 
result of long and successful experience in dealing with children's voices. 

Mr. Gib, in his book already referred to, says : "Of course this so-called 
'register* (the 'chest* register), should not be forced too high, no more than 
the so-called 'head voice** should be taken too low, when it becomes almost 
inaudible.** 

Another English authority, a professional tenor singer, and an experi- 
enced trainer of children's voices, Mr. T. Maskell Hardy, in his book "How 
to Train Children's Voices," discusses die "registers" of the voice. He 
refers to the danger of forcing the "thick** (chest) register upward beyond 
its ordinary boimdary. As to the important question of how to secure power 
in the voices of children and youth, Mr. Hardy observes: "So develop the 
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(medium) register that the tones produced in it will gradually gain a 
sonority and volume equal to that of die upper tones of the ^ick’ (chest) 
register.” Again Mr. Hardy says : ''The children singing in our best choirs 
invariably use but one register, the 'thin,’ which is carried down as low as 
D or C (Middle C), the tones between F (first space) and C (Middle C), 
being so strengthened by constant practice as to become quite as powerful 
as when produced in the 'thick’ register. This plan,” he says, "has ^e merit 
of being perfectly safe.” Mr. Hardy remarks that the use of the vowd O 
as in "Go” will cause a broader tone. Again it is a question, as in the use 
of 00 as in "Food,” as to the condition of the back of the tongue, whether 
or not it is absolutdy free from rigidity. Most English and Americans draw 
back the tongue and press it down into the throat, on both 00 and O. The 
O should not have the "vanish” used by English speaking peoples, that is the 
sound of the 00 in "Hood” or the 00 in "Food,” if it is to show a truly 
broad tone. As we think mistakenly, Hardy uses the consonant K preceding 
the vowd ("Koo” and "Koh”), in first study for the "attack.” Now K is 
an explosive consonant; it has no vocality; it cannot be sung; and there is in 
its use a danger of stiffening the tongue and throat, as Hardy later admits. 

Qaude E. Johnson, an American authority on the training of children’s 
voices, in his bookf "The Training of Boys’ Voices,” advocates soft singing 
in the early stages of study, and places great importance upon the study of 
sustained tones as part of every lesson. He remarks that "a full rich tone 
will come in due time — d. tone in proportion to the physical devdopment and 
strength of the child that sings it” This is a remark that has a direct and 
practical bearing upon the question of how to secure power in the voice of 
the child and the youth without sacrifidng beauty of tone, and it does not 
seem that it should be necessary to do more than call attention to it at this 
point 

Dr. Frank R. Rix, while Director of Music in the public schools of New 
York City, published a work entitled "Voice Training for School Children,’^ 
in which he follows dosdy, in many respects, the presentation of the subject 
as given by Mr. Hardy in the book already referred to. As to securing more 
power of tone, the already familiar statement is made, "More power will come 
gradually, and with practice.” And again he says, "When the voice has 
been 'placed,’ we should try, with care, to secure more power, but not at 
the expense of pure quality.” Continuing, he says that for children "The 
head register is safe. The chest voice is hard and unmusical, loud and in- 
expressive of beauty. . . . The thick, hard, forced, noisy 'chesf tone of boys 
and girls does not blend well in harmony. ... It is fatiguing, and eventually 
ruins the voice.” 

The volume of Dr. Rix deserves careful reading by all sincere instructors 
of voice. The idea of "drinking in” the tone, advocated by both Bates 
and Rix, was part of the instruction of the elder Lamperti, who taug^it in 
Milan many years ago. 

Speaking generally the procedure followed in the training of the voices 
of children up to fourteen years of age is also to be followed in the instruc- 
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tion of youth. Much has been written about registers and how to blend 
them. Contradictory ideas are expressed, and varying instructions given. 
The writer has satisfied himself by study and long experience that it is un- 
necessary, and often positively harmful, to speak to students, young or old, 
about registers, ‘^breaks” in the scale, or divisions of the voice into one or 
more sections. If the scale at present be uneven, the cure is to secure loose 
tongue and jaw, and sing with a thoroughly controlled breath measure, using 
only enough pressure to bring the pitch wanted and the weight of tone 
natural to the voice and desirable for expressive purposes. 

To assist in securing and keeping aforesaid conditions while singing, 
and in developing fuller use of resonance resources, we suggest the pro- 
cedure of concentrating upon willing a sensation as of the location of tonal 
vibration at the upper teeth and bridge of the nose or at the teeth and in the 
^^head,'' according to the pitch and power of the tone, and in general of 
'‘drinldng in*^ rather than of pushing or blowing out the tone. Under such 
treatment there is no reason for the student to become “register*' or “break” 
conscious, and the full compass can eventually be developed upon this same 
basis. Young children will show the broadest tone possible for them upon 
the middle and upper pitches as well as upon the lowest series they can sound. 
The fact that upon the 00 as in “Food,” and die O as in “Go,” the larynx 
stands at a relatively low point in the neck, may be taken advantage of in 
avoiding carrying the larynx too high upon the range of pitches known as the 
head voice territory. The 00, because of the mouth shape required for its 
radical formation, whereby the vibrations are concentrated in the front 
mouth, may be used to bring to the consciousness of the singer the sensation 
of tone as focussed there or, as it is often referred to, “placed forward.” 

Under the forgoing plan of treatment, the voices of girls and boys in 
the higher grades will respond naturally, lowing more breadth because of 
mental and physical development So with the voices of youth when the 
“change of voice” is approaching, or has begun and is in process. The point 
is that the conditions of the vocal organ above referred to, and the control of 
the breadi as stated, furnish the basis of all vocal training whatever. The 
principles of breath control, absence of rigidity in all parts of the vocal 
instrument, and the location of the sensation of tonal vibration according to 
the pitch and power of the tone desired, are fundamental, and of value for 
the successful development and training of every type of voice. 

It is for the skillful teacher to devise means best adapted to the physical, 
mental, and emotional status of his pupils whereby those principles may be 
most quickly and fully brought into play. 

As for the changing voice of the budding young man, the writer believes 
that the safest treatment is always the individual treatment. If class work 
is done, individual recitation ought to be frequently required, so that ap- 
propriate means may be used to cover constantly changing conditions. The 
principles do not change, but the order and mode of their application does 
change, according to circumstances. A useful device is to take the lad who 
has had co mman d over the boy treble head tone and, with loose tongue and 
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jaw and controlled breath pressure, have him work softly and slowly down- 
ward 00 and 0, starting with one of the head tones he has left, or can will 
to reproduce, and concentrate upon keeping the fluty, velvety quality of that 
head tone and its feeling of *‘space” in the back of the mouth and lower 
throat, to as low a pitch as possible. The tone in the middle and low 
range of the changing voice at first will be weak, of course, but it will be 
of good quality, freely produced, and vdll become a little broader, day by day, 
without losing its "velvet^' or the accompan 3 dng feeling of throat comfort 
Persisted in for a considerable time, this procedure, without attempting at 
first any upward work, and never aggressively trying to make the tone 
stronger, will end in the young singer finding himsdf possessed of a voice 
which negotiates the upper pitches with the same ease as that which used 
to accompany his singing with his former voice. He has simply kept 
his old free method of tone production through the period during which his 
vocal diapason dropped more or less gradually downward. The writer has 
had practical experience in this connection, and believes that many a genuine 
tenor voice has been lost by the ordinary treatment of the changing voice 
which would have been saved had the plan suggested above been followed. 

As to development of power in any and all voices, without the sacrifice 
of beauty of tone, there are two dements involved. First we have greater 
controlled pressure of breath. But it must be controlled pressure, and there 
must never be more force of voice than there is force of breath under control. 
As Lamperti and his disciple William Shakespeare put it, the voice must 
always be made to ^'speak to the breath," and not the breath pressure be 
under the domination of the tone. When the voice is speaking to a con- 
trolled breath, the amount of substance put into vibration in generating the 
tone will be always that which is normal to the particular voice, at whatever 
pitch it may be sounding. And thus, if we do talk in the ^Vegister” language, 
we can use the chest register fredy, and be able to emit a tone of musical 
quality, up to the point where we are unable longer to control the necessary 
breath pressure, and consequently lose our freedom of tongue, jaw and 
throat The practical point is always to stop increasing the breath pressure 
inside the point of safety as to its control. The singer always knows when 
he is ''pushing," "shoving" his breafii and his tone; his bodily sensations as 
well as his ears will tell him that, if he has been rightly instructed. 

The second dement involved is resonance. Each vocal instrument has 
just so much possibility of reinforcement and no more. The point is so to 
manage as to permit the fullest possible use of its resonance resources. 

Any manner of tone production which interferes with the free, natural 
generation of tone at the chords, and with the free propagation of tonal 
vibration through the resonance chambers and its reflection from the teeth 
and hard palate, reduces by so much the force of the tone. The vowd "Ah" 
rightly done gives the largest, broadest, tone of which the voice is capable ; 
that many find it difficult to sing such an "Ah" does not alter the fact. When 
the breath is controlled, the tongue, jaw and throat loose, "Ah" in its full 
glory can be willed to issue. Willing a sensation as of "drinking in" the 
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tone is helpftil in coming to know what it feds like to produce a tone on a 
right basis, and one which will have a good ‘^fundamental.” If at the same 
time the upper lip be raised in consequence of a smile having been brought 
into the eyes, and a feding willed as of the location of tonal vibration on 
the vowel against the upper front teeth and as of a light remainder of the 
“feeling” at the bridge of the nose and cheekbones as of a hummed M, we 
shall be using to the best advantage, on the long middle range, the resonance 
resources of our instrument. To summarize: 

Light weight tone, usually called soft singing, is recommended for first 
study, on downward exerdses. 

The vowd 00 is of value in many cases, in finding the true “head tone” 
of young voices. “Ah,” however, rightly done, is the best vowel on which to 
devdop the best qualities of the voice. 

Power of voice must wait upon good quality, and upon the physical, 
mental and emotional growth of the individual. 

Increase of force of vocal tone depends first upon an increase of con- 
trolled breath pressure, and second upon a fuller use of the resonance 
resources of the vocal instrument 

MESriMTIM ESSENTIALS FOR VOICE CULTURE CLASS 
INSTRUCTION IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

Frederick H. Haywood, New York City. 

It gives me great pleasure to draw for you an outline of what I con- 
sider the minimum essentials for voice culture instruction for high school 
dasses. Generally speaking, it is with difficulty that most of us confine 
ourselves to a perspective of minimums, particularly when we are training 
voices. In this illusive and intriguing subject we can afford to minimize 
facts, theories and actual physical emotions, and, by so doing, get somewhere 
with the subject as it applies to the students in tihie dass room. 

The first move we should make should be to isolate our subject from other 
choral activities, the glee dub, the chorus units, etc., and, if it is at all 
practically possible, confine the efforts of the group to specific voice culture 
for at least one period each week. This period should be devoted entirely 
to the training of the instrument, to voice development, to the culture of the 
physi^ organism with which the human produces tone. This allotment of 
time is perhaps the most difficult to arran^ of all things pertaining to the 
inauguration of voice culture dasses. It should be sought after until it is 
established as a permanent unit in the music study hours of the high school. 

Allowing that some of you are fortunate enough to have this essential, 
we will pass on to consider other seemingly more important factors. 

Although my next point might be taken for granted, I cannot refrain 
from urging that every teacher of voice culture classes should be conversant 
with the theories of the subject, and, if fortunate enough, be able to put them 
into practice as a solo singer. At least, she should know as much of voice 
culture as the teacher of instruments knows of the instrument 
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It has been proved that voice culture can be made a real study subject, 
and have recognizable elements that students are familiar with in academic 
subjects. That is, it should be a text book subject; for it is of two parts, 
theoretical and practical. The theoretical division of the study plan should 
be so organized and so concisely logical that a basis of examination pertain- 
ing thereto is possible for granting promotional credits. This will make 
tremendous appeal to the principal and the superintendent. They will be 
pleased to discover that correct singing has something to do with the head, 
other than using it as a depository for head tones wherein they may wander 
about, looking for the much coveted special spot of placement Also, the 
study plan should be an organized series of lessons in strong sequence, lead- 
ing from somewhere to somewhere. The lessons should be given in care- 
fully chosen terminology, for vocal terminology is still in a chaotic condi- 
tion. Correct expression in the use of theoreticd terms should be emphasized 
as being important to the full understmiding of the thoughts set forA. Per- 
haps out of this will some day come a standardized terminology. 

Practical considerations are many. The voice class should have vocal 
drills that will develop all of the elements essential to a complete and correct 
culture of the voice. In the school term of two semesters, the theory and 
training for correct breathing, flexible and accurate articulation and clear 
enunciation should be dealt with in the most comprdiensive manner. They 
should not be studied in a sketchy and an apologetic way. I stress this point 
because I have heard so many teachers say that they just touch on these sub- 
jects, as though they were of an unsavory flavor and the least said the 
easiest mended. 

The study of our pure language sounds, vowels and consonants alike, 
should be given a Hon^s share of attention. Standardized speech and a real 
language consciousness will grow out of voice culture class lessons because 
we have the most delightful and natural approach to their study. In respect 
to these points we should harness up our intetests with the classes in elocu- 
tion and oratory. We need each other. 

The singing of songs should be the ultimate aim of voice classes ; by this 
I mean solo singing. In this development are combined all esentials for the 
musical, as well as the moral and spiritual, growth of the student 

Songs must be graded of course, from the simple to the difficult, but ikt 
quality should be always the very best In the song singing we should 
realize for the student correct vocal use and control, correct use of our lan- 
guage and an appreciation of the best in musical form and in poetic or verse 
form — ^the realization that music and poetry, wedded in pure song, combine 
to make the best in music. In short, the voice culture class student should 
realize as complete a musical experience as is realized by the student who is 
a member of any one of the instrumental ensembles found in our high schools. 

In summary, we find the minimum essentials to be : 

First: A permanent hour in the music curriculum, specifically for voice 
culture, with a teacher of experience in vocal matters. 

Second: It must be offered as a bona fide study subject, isolate from other 
phases of choral music study. 
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Third: The presentation must be characterized by having recognizable 
elements familiar to students in academic subjects. 

Fourth : Suitable text material should be used, setting forth the theoretical 
and proving the practical. 

Fifth: Promotional credits should be allowed, based on examination of 
both theory and practice. 

Sixth : The study of good speech should be stressed as an ally to correct 
singing. 

Seventh : The best in song literature should be used for the purpose of 
developing a genuine music appreciation through experience in solo song 
singing. 

Here we have seven minimum essentials — the number of heaven. We 
will stop, and leave the heavenly art of song couched in its native numerical 
boundary, and, in conclusion, say that we function on these minimum essen- 
tials to appreciate that the maximum essentials to the study of the art of 
singing are as countless as the constellations in the firmament, and as fas- 
cinating and beautiful. We can each and every one of us get into line with 
the special Committee on Vocal Affairs, and do for the voice culture subject 
what the Committee on Instrumental Affairs has done so monumentally for 
class training in all of the instruments of the orchestra and for the piano. 

'^ake way for the Voice Culture Qasses. They are here to stay.'^ 

THE BOYS’ ADOLESCENT VOICE IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 

DtmcAN McKenzie, Oxford University Press, New York City. 

I will confine my remarks solely to the boy’s voice at the adolescent stage 
and will consider it mainly as we find it in the junior high school: and 
rather than spend all the time on the voice question, I will give choir training 
hints I have found practical and successful with such boys. 

In the first year of jnior high school, especially if a class is made up 
of boys who would have a high I. Q., it is found that these boys are young, 
and that the maiority of their voices are unchanged. Hence conditions are 
those of the public school, where two and three part singing is still possible. 
While the main programme of work should cater for the unchanged voices, 
it is necessary for the teacher to know as much as possible about the chang- 
ing voice of the boy, so that he can be catered for in the singing lesson, if he 
happens to be in this type of class. A summary of the potentialities of boys’ 
unchanged voices at the junior high school sts^e can be found in a booklet, 
"Boys’ Choir” by Sydney Nicholson, lately organist, Westminster Abbey, 
London. This booklet, which I strongly urge every teacher to read, was 
written for teachers preparing boys’ choirs for competition work. 

The more usual type of first year class will however contain quite a few 
voices at Ae adolescent stage, and a different programme is therefore neces- 
sary. This programme must be considered mainly from the point of view 
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of the boy’s adolescent voice. The aim in such a class shotdd be to encourage 
the boy to find his adult voice. 

What one usually finds among such boys is: (1) a few with decidedly 
changed voices — ^the boy bass ; (2) several voices that can be classified neither 
as tenor nor as bass — the you&’s voice, for want of a better name, with a 
very limited range and sounding like neither a man’s or a bo 3 r’s voice; (3) 
some voices which with careful management make an excellent alto in 
S. S. A. numbers, but which are classified in this country as alto-tenors, and 
which sing the tenor part in S. A. T. B. numbers spedalty arranged for this 
voice (personally I do not like to use these voices in this way. It is only 
a make-shift for the time being) ; (4) rarely, a few tenors who are likely 
to remain tenors. 

The problem in the junior high is to encourage groups Nos. 2 and 3 to 
find their adult voices. The voices of many boys will be in a state of uncer- 
tainty as to classification all during their junior high school life. Frequent 
voice testing is necessary for both teacher and pupil, and it is just as neces- 
sary for the pupil as it is for the teadier to know as much as possible about 
his voice during the changing stage. The teacher should establish relations 
with his pupils so that they can freely consult him often about their voices. 
There is no book from which one can obtain the experience so gained. Thus a 
young teacher must just start in and learn from actual experience. 

What material can be used at this stage? S. A. B. numbers, descants and 
unison songs in a medium range. The S. A. B. numbers shotild be as con- 
trapuntal as possible, though block chord harmony numbers are necessary 
for training in harmonic feeling. These later numbers however do not 
sound so well musically from their very nature of being in three part har- 
mony, and it is difficult to make them sound well even when well done, unless 
they are for equal voices, e.g., T. Bar. B. 

I am not going into the question of testing voices, as there is much that 
can be found in former Books of Proceedings. Voice testing does not reveal 
very much at this stage uxiless there has been a considerable amount of 
singing done. However I would strongly urge that a voice history of every 
boy be kept so that the teacher can follow the development of as many voices 
as possible. Though intelligent testing and correct classification will aid in 
getting right conditions for good results, it is the teacher’s ability as a 
teacher and choir trainer that gets good results. Once a class feels confident 
that the teacher is gradually getting better results, the class will give of its 
best to help to get good results. 

Nor will I go into the question of a seating plan, as this can be found 
in many books. 

Good results are obtained in just the same way as they are obtained in an 
adult choir by a good choir trainer, except that it is necessary to go more 
into detail and to go slower in the building up of the fundamentals of good 
choral singing. I will illustrate by examples. 

1. Let the unison melody afiford the training in the Laws of Expression 
for a melodic line, and the arrangement of climaxes for a melody. Use many 
different vowels and sustained consonants to develop good tone and enunci- 
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ation. Analyse the vowels, etc. of the words. Apply this to the two melodic 
lines in Descants. 

2. Train the breathing powers through singing one line to one breath, 
and following out the Laws of Expression. 

3. Use short harmonic phrases from the actual music as voice exercises 
as a preparation for something to come later. Apply this in the particular 
lesson wherever possible. Sustained chord singing is very valuable in many 
ways. 

4. Points in rhythm can be isolated for special attention. 

5. Discords can be specially treated for intonation and colour of chord 
effects. 

In all the above the mental effect aspect, melodically and harmonically, 
should always be prominent, as it develops sight reading and interpretation. 
All lessons in the high school should continue the work of teaching sight 
singing — not by any means what is usually found. 

It aids very much if the teacher knows intimately the programme of 
music to be studied a long way ahead of the time it is actually to be used. 
Many special points can be singled out for such preparation as suggested 
above, so that the class is vocally and mentally able to do them well, when 
they occur in the actual music. 

Success in this work lies wholly with the teacher, and the more experi- 
enced and successful he is, the more he realizes this. As an example, the 
success of the National High School Chonis at Chicago was due to the 
previous preparation, about which all of you know through the pages of the 
Journal. Good results can be obtained from raw material when in the mass. 
I had the opportunity of testing individually all the tenors in the Flint High 
School choir which sang at Chicago, and I found the voices individually 
no better than I have found in any of the high schools I have taught im 
Most of them were youths* voices, a few were possible tenors, and only one 
had more or less a real tenor voice. 

I would recommend that in the early years of the junior high school 
all changing and changed voices sing bass, and that there be no S. A. T. B. 
singing at first; but don*t demand much tone from the youth's voice, except 
that he always strive to sing with as beautiful tone as possible. All can sing 
in a medium range; let the basses look after the lower notes and the youths' 
voices the higher, if they are in thdr voices. After some time it is sur- 
prising what a respectable bass line can be obtained. 

After considerable singing of S. A. B. numbers and frequent re-testing 
of the voices, in the second year of junior high school and on, many of the 
youths' voices are b^inning to show signs of what they may finally become. 
The following classification will be found: youth voice still remaining, and 
in many cases this voice, if it develops slowly, will become an average second 
tenor; baritone inclined to tenor or to bass. This class should sing bass, and 
should have frequent re-testing; this is a classification for many for the re- 
mainder of their high school life. They should sing without strain at the 
extreme ranges of their voice. A few will show that they will finally 
become tenors. 
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One most notable feature, lacking in our choral singing, is blend. This 
blending of voices is a feature that has made The English Singers so suc- 
cessful. It can only be obtained by listening to the results of the ensemble, 
by good intonation in the chord, got through a homogeneity of the vowel of 
the word. Therefore much attention should be devoted to correct vowel 
analysis. Let your classes hear the records of The English Singers, and also 
a Victor record of a Bach chorale sung by the Bach Cantata Qub of 
London. 

When the time comes that a class can be divided into S. A. T. B., I have 
found that singing hymns in fauxbourdon is an easy and practical introduc- 
tion to four part singing, as the tenor has to sing the melody, while the other 
voices sing contrapuntally around the melody. Several examples can be 
found in “Songs of Praise'* “Twelve Psalm Tunes with Fauxbourdon," both 
published by the Oxford University Press. I have also found that Bach 
chorales chosen from the point of view of the tenor voice make better 
material than the longer part song. Such a collection as “Bach's Chorales 
adapted to English Hjmms" is a good collection. 

I wish to recommend some books I have found very helpful to me in 
getting to know what are the details that go to make good dhioral singing, 
and which the choir trainer must be able to find in the music so that these 
details can receive special attention as I have previously suggested: Drew's 
^Woice Training" and his “Notes on the Technique of Song Interpretation"; 
Roberton's “Male, Female and Mixed Voice Choirs." 

VOCAL DICTION 

Arthur L. Manchester, WeavervUle, N. C. 

It is superfluous to urge the importance of vocal diction. However beau- 
tiful the singing tone may be, affording sensuous pleasure, uifless this tone 
be converted into intelligible words, well phrased and emphasized, the pur- 
pose of the composer is thwarted and the full meaning intended to be con- 
veyed by the combination of melody and words escapes the hearer. Singi^, 
therefore, to be completely satisfactory, must unite perfect tone production 
and perfect diction ; the ability to so combine these two constituents into good 
vocal diction should be the goal of the singer. 

What may be called a scientific discussion of vocal diction would include 
a more or less thorough analysis of the various speech sounds which com- 
prise vowel consonant formation and the physiological conditions ac- 
companying them, and also their r<dation to the physical constitution of 
sound. Such analytical study would deal with the nature of speech soun^ 
individually, the musical possibilities of each, and determine the manner in 
which speech sounds should be connected. Undoubtedly a discussion of this 
sort would be informative, and a certain amount of such knowledge is neces- 
sary to the singer who would achieve perfect vocal diction. But an ex- 
perience of many years of teaching and of observation of singers, great and 
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near-great, has convinced me that there is something more fundamental than 
a knowledge of this theoretical nature. There is a difficulty that not only 
accompanies vocal diction, but also very definitely precedes it, which must 
be understood and mastered before this knowledge can be put to practical use. 
Attempts to combine speech and sii^ng immediately set up muscular re- 
actions that interfere with both speech and tone production, the singer 
finding, much to his annoyance, that the combination is decidedly hard to 
achieve. He may be able to produce singing tone of quite satisfactory 
quality and to speak words with distinctness, but effort to convert the sing- 
ing tone into vocal diction causes loss of control of both singing tone and 
that primary element of good vocal diction, distinct enunciation. The fol- 
lowing analysis of the mechanics of vocal diction makes clear the nature of 
the fundamental difficulty to which allusion has been made above. 

As defined by the dictionary, diction is the use of words, or their manner 
of use, and includes articulation, pronunciation, intonation, declamation and 
punctuation. Here is defined a number of simultaneous acts which, in com- 
bination, result in the intelligible utterance of thought and emotion as 
symbolized by the words that constitute our language. Articulation, the 
utterance of sounds, provides audibility. Pronunciation, the grouping of 
these sounds into syllables and words, gives them definite meaning. In- 
tonation, the var3dng pitch inflections of the audible sounds, adds emphasis 
to this meaning; and declamation and punctuation, gathering words into 
larger groups, strengthen this emotional emphasis. This definition of diction 
in ordinary speech applies equally well in defining diction in singing. These 
same acts are present in the combination of singing and speech, but are per- 
formed in a greatly intensified manner. Articulation grows into sustained 
singling tone; pronunciation retains its character but is made more difficult 
by the lengthening of the short articulations of speech into the singing tones ; 
intonation, which in speech moves through a limited range of pitch, assumes 
greater significance when the voice must follow the melodic line over a wide 
range of intervals; and declamation and punctuation expand into a metrical 
phrasing which supplies the variations of accent and emphasis so essential 
to musical recitation. 

This defimtion of diction in singing reveals it as a two-fold operation 
each phase of which possesses its own inherent difficulties, the complete 
operation presenting a problem in correlation of no small proportions. Two 
sets of organs, whose functions are independent, are brought into play. It is 
the business of the speech organs (the lips, tongue, uvula, hard and soft 
palate, teeth and jaw) to form the vowels and consonants of which words are 
composed. The muscular movements by which this is done can be performed 
without the aid of the vocal organs. If we form the various vowels and 
consonants without speech, in dumb show, we will be conscious of the 
muscular movements of these organs although nothing is heard. So, also, 
the muscles that produce singing tone can do so without active participation 
of the speech organs, as is the case in vocalizing. But when dumb show is 
exchanged for even the slightest degree of audibility there begins at once 
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coordinated action of both sets of organs, and we find the muscular move- 
ments involved in these independent functions reacting upon each other. 
Thus, if we only whisper the vowels and consonants, the vocal organs become 
involved; and if the whisper be increased to a vocal utterance, the action 
of the vocal organs becomes more pronounced. On the other hand, if we 
vocalize a singing tone, we become aware of what may be called a negative 
participation of the organs of speech, for they must maintain a condition of 
the mouth and resonance cavities that not only does not interfere with the 
free forward flow of the tone, but definitely aflfects its quality and volume. 
When diction in singing is attempted, this passive participation of the speech 
organs is abandoned for a decidedly positive one, and both speech and vocal 
organs are actively engaged. The inference is dear that the singer must 
understand the independent functions of the two sets of organs, be able to 
control the individual muscular activities of each and their corrdated action 
as well. 

Diction in singing indudes all that I have here outlined; but the notorious 
failure of singers to enunciate distinctly has focussed attention on pronun- 
ciation, and in the general thought diction has come to mean the distinctness, 
or lack of distinctness, of pronundation. There is good ground for center- 
ing attention on pronunciation ; for the formation of vowels and consonants 
while the singer is engaged in the production of a beautiful singing tone is 
a formidable obstade to good vocal diction. The reactionary nature of the 
muscular activities set up in combining speech and singing tone is the root 
of this trouble and constitutes the final problem in vocal diction. But before 
this problem can be attacked with any hope of success, the singer is faced by 
the necessity of mastering the xnanagement of his vocal mechanism during 
the production of the singing tone without words. This, then, is the funda- 
mental difficulty which must be completely eliminated before vocal diction 
can be perfected. Good vocal diction demands a forward placement of the 
voice, accomplished without upward push of breath, with every muscle used 
in speech constantly in a state of responsive freedom. To obtain a control 
of breath which will accomplish this, delivering it in sufficient quantity and 
with a firm, steady but gentle flow to the larynx, is a matter of concentrated 
will-power and automatic action. Adjustment of the organs of speech and 
the parts lying above the larynx to ffie negative participation which must 
exist if the tone is to be good in quality and properly resonated, is equally 
hard to do. Yet these things must be done before good vocal diction can be 
acquired. Variation from this freely responsive condition of any muscle 
involved in the twofold operation will be instantly reflected in the quality of 
both diction and tone. A contraction of the hard palate, a lifting of the 
soft palate, a hardening of the surface of the tongue or a pressure at its base, 
a drawing in of the cheeks, a holding of the jaw, no matter how slight, will 
be heard in a loss of quality in the tone and purity in the vowel. 

Good vocal diction depends on a complete mastery of preliminary tone 
production and all that appertains to such production. 
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PROGRAM 

Atlanta Boys’ High School Orcliestra 
R* J. Martin, Conductor 


March — Spirit of Independence HoUmann 

Overture — ^Light Cavalry Suppe 

''Magyar Katonasag” (Hungarian Soldiery) Fidton 

Violin Solo — ^"Liebesfreud” Kreisler 

Selection — ^The Chocolate Soldier Strauss 

String Quartette— Idyl — ^The Glow Worm 

March— Cincinnatus Vandercook 


WHAT BECOMES OF ALL THE MUSIC STUDENTS? 

Harold Vincent Milligan, Executive Director, 

National Music League, New York City, 

We are now passing through a period which is manifesting the most 
extraordinary growth of interest in music and the fine arts which the world 
has ever seen. All authorities agree that within the next few years America 
will see a development in the arts far outstripping anything ever known 
before, even during that golden age of the arts which was known to history 
as the Renaissance. More money is being spent for musical education at 
the present time, in this country, than ever before in the history of the world. 
Musical conservatories, with millions of dollars in endowments, are offering 
free scholarships to talented students, including study in Europe as well as 
in this country. The extraordinary development of musical education has far 
outstripped the capacity of the musical public, so that our young musicians 
are now faced with a serious problem after tbeir educations are completed. 
With a population of 120 million, there should be ample opportunity for all 
our musical talent, but the next stage of development must be the cultivation 
of a larger and more discriminating public. 

It has been estimated that $100,000,000 is spent every year for music 
tuition in the United States, and this takes no account of the incidental items 
such as musical instruments and accessories, published music and other cor- 
rolaiies of musical education. A few years ago there were only three musical 
conservatories of high rank in the United States; now there are at least a 
dozen with the highest standards, many of them endowed with millions of 
dollars. 

What is to become of the graduates of these wonderful institutions and 
of the thousands of pupils trained in our large cities by private teachers ? 

The proper education of young musicians must be provided, but it is also 
proper to take thought as to what is to become of them after they are edu- 
cated. There are ways by which the young lawyer, the young doctor, the 
young preacher and other professional fledglings may earn a living while 
they are gaining practical experience, but the young musical artist has at 
present no means by which he may practice his art, gain power and authority 
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by public appearances and at the same time support himself. A great artist 
is not made in a studio, any more than a veteran soldier is made in a training 
camp. Only under fire, before an audience, can the really big talents be 
brought to their highest development. 

These two closely related problems — ^to enlarge the musical public and to 
provide a proper hearing and testing out of young artists— ihe National 
Music League is helping to solve. 

The National Music League is a philanthropic, non-profit making corpor- 
ation. Although our work is intensdy practical and is carried on accor^ng 
to strict business principles, yet it is non-commercial in purpose. It is not, 
however, a charity. We do not believe in pauperizing the young musician. 
We believe in giving him an opportunity to help himself become self-sup- 
porting, and hence self-respecting. There is no reason why the young 
musician should have to beg for an opportunity to practice the art for which 
his talent and education have trained him, any more than the young doctor, 
the young lawyer, or other professional man. 

The National Music League is not quite like any other organization, and 
was founded four years ago to grapple with urgent and pressing problems 
in the music world which were not being adequately coped with. The found- 
ers of the League had the vision to grasp the necessity for such an organi- 
zation, the ability to outline its means of procedure and the faith to foresee 
its ultimate usefulness and success. The amount of work which has passed 
through the League during the first years is extraordinary and if any one 
doubts the usefulness of the organization, a visit to our offices in the Stein- 
way Building, during a working day, will change his or her point of view. 

The first of these two problems, helping the young artist, centers in New 
York, where thousands of young musicians have congregated to complete 
their educations and to begin their careers. This results in a kind of traffic- 
jam, which is in many cases nothing short of tragedy. It is said that there 
is always room at the top, and doubtless this is true; but it is also true that 
there is a terrible amount of crowding at the foot of the ladder. The first 
work of the National Music League was to sift out the hundreds of candi- 
dates who applied to us, and to select those most outstanding, both in natural 
ability and in training. For this purpose we organized an Audition Com- 
mittee, consisting of 50 prominent musicians. This Committee has been at 
work for about two years, and has listened to over 1500 young artists. Their 
work has been graded in detail, and each one has received a letter giving an 
expert opinion as to their qualifications, their stage development, future course 
of study, etc. Only about two per cent of the entire number have been ac- 
cepted by the National Music League as being of sufficiently distinctive abil- 
ity and personality to be considered first-rate artists. An additional eight 
per cent have been placed on the reserve list of the League for small engage- 
ments of secondary importance, with the hope that with further study and 
experience they may develop into first-grade artists. After the first hearing, 
there is a second and sometimes a third audition for the most outstanding 
artists, and the final committee consists of such famous musicians as Harold 
Bauer, Mischa Elman, Godowsky, Kochanski, Lhevinne, Zimbalist, etc. 
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Now we come to the real point, how does this affect your town? It is 
very evident that the National Music League artists are the very finest of 
their kind. At some recent auditioiK, out of 250 pianists, only one was 
chosen by the final committee. It is also obvious that as the National Music 
League is non-profit making, and as the artists sponsored by the League are 
amdous to make good, the prices whidi they receive for ^eir services are 
comparatively low, less than the fees charg^ by commercial agencies. No 
town, however small, need be without concerts of the highest class. To 
music dubs and local organizations and individuals, interested in bringing 
good music to your town, I would say, cultivate in your musical public a love 
of music itself, not a slavish devotion to ^1)ig names.^^ Flamboyant adver- 
tising has been the secret of many commerdally successful careers. The 
musical public has been Bamumized to such an extent that a real love of 
music for its own sake has been almost entirely lost sight of. Commercial 
concert managers have advertised their wares excessively in order to make 
an immediate profit but in the long run they have injured their own business 
by so doing. 

The League offers its artists for single engagements and in combinations. 
Concert courses are arranged by a new plan whidi makes a defidt impossible. 
Many towns which have had no concert courses are taking up the National 
Music League plan, and other towns which have had expensive courses are 
changing over to the League method. 

AESTHETIC EDUCATION AND MUSIC 

Herbert Witherspoon, President, Chicago Musical College. 

(See pages 343 ff. for this address.) 

PROGRAM 

Asheville Junior High School Orchestra 
Paul W. Thomas, Conductor 

Four pieces from the Willis Graded Orchestra Book I. 


1, The Cello Mattingly 

2. Love's Greetings Elgar 

3. Speed our Republic Kellar 

4, Grand Opera Sdections Maddy 


MUSIC CREDITS FROM A COLLEGE VIEWPOINT 

Miriam H. Weaver, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia. 

Music education in America today may be likened to the faulty erection of 
a three story building. Those engaged in work on the second story complain 
that the foundation is not strong enough to bear the wdght that must be put 
upon it and the workers at the third story have much to say of the insecurity 
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of the entire structure and that that which is required of them to their 
own work conform to the specifications is impossible in view of the faulty 
construction below. 

Those of us who are teaching music in college are thus handicapped. 
We are teaching music to sliidents whose training in the lower schools has 
not given them a bad^ound equivaloit to that which they have received in 
other subjects. That is why, to be very personal, we at Sweet Briar Collie 
do not accept college entrance credits in music and do not offer a music 
major. 

At the risk of tiring you, since you are of course quite conversant with 
the defects and needs of music teaching in the lower schools, I should liW 
to give a short resume of the situation as viewed from the collie standpoint 

The study of music should be approached in the child from the standpoint 
of the beautiful. When he is too small to draw or paint, to write or read, 
we find he has a very natural joy in reproducing melodies. Should we not 
foster this and from the very start give him the best and most beautiful 
experience in music that the world is capable of? The teaching of music in 
kindergarten and the primary schools should first stimulate this natural in- 
clination in children to take part in music ; second, create the ability to satisfy 
that desire; and third, lay the foundation for a real and lasting musical 
taste. True, the teacher in the elementary school is often handicapped by the 
lack of appreciation and musical good taste which the child experiences at 
home; but that is all the more reason why emphasis should be laid on the 
excellence of the work which should be expected in the lower school. 

For the first three years children should sing by rote for the pure joy 
of doing it, working out the rhythms in bodily movement and not taking up 
notation until they can fully understand the meanings of the terms used. 
Any other method tends to destroy the love of music which is the natural 
right of all human beings. We are too prone to get the cart before the horse 
by teaching the child musical terms which are far beyond his comprehension, 
and also dexterity at the key-board; we thus wait until he is of college age 
to give him an insight into the real content of music, when it is often too 
late to develop the sense of beauty and the spontaneity which is the natural 
state of being to which all people who are able to hear are entitled. 

It may be comforting to note that nationally we are not alone in this 
defect, since France is also not a singing nation; and this serves to prove 
my point, since her very efficient systm of mechanical exercises in solf^e 
creates an accurate musicianship hardly to be excelled but does not create a 
love of singing. 

The same may be said of technical efficiency in other branches of the 
applied music fidd. Piano students come to us in college with a well 
rounded and brilliant technic but with an utter lack of musical taste. And 
in most instances any joy in the doing from a musical standpoint is practically 
*'nil.** What joy such students have in the doing is purely exhiliration over 
the brilliant mechanical performance which they are able to produce. Is this 
music? Is it beauty? It is no more a development of cultivated musical 
taste than an expensive but badly cut and over-trimmed costume is a develop- 
ment of good taste in dress. 
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So much for the technical aspect; but nothing has been said of the type 
of music which should be employ^ to lay the foundation for a discriminating 
musical taste. I think all thinking people in music education now agree 
that the best type of song— no, I should say, the only typt of song — which 
should be used for the child^s medium of expression is that which is the 
spontaneous utterance of simple people which has come down to us through 
the centuries — the Folk Song. A great deal of the really great music of all 
music literature is but a development both in form and content of these 
simple tunes. The tunes themselves are beautiful and lend themselves to 
rh)rthmic movement, and well they may since they were bom of rhythmic 
movement They are straight-forward and genuine in sentiment and have 
withstood the test of centuries. Are they not more worthy to be taught to 
our children than the passing song of our own time which is supplanted by 
another equally weak in content within a twelve-month? We cannot go 
wrong if we use these simple songs for the foundation of the musical struc- 
ture for our children. 

A knowledge of these and of the music literature which has developed 
from them is as much a necessary requirement for college entrance in music 
as the requirements in English literature which are relatively uniform in all 
collies and universities and are obviously not ^Ijest sellers.** 

This matter of using the best music in teaching is of the utmost impor- 
tance. In this connection the argument often arises that it may be well to 
lead up to the best music through using at first material which is inferior 
but appealing. Has it ever been wise to approach the right through wrong 
or, to use a comparison already mentioned, will it ever create a desire for 
really tasteful wearing apparel by wearing clothing in obviously bad taste? 
There is nothing more easily contaminated than a child*s taste in music nor 
is there any contamination so lasting. We should not merely use good 
music but the best music. Not only do we find Folk Songs of the best but 
also the chorals of the Reformation and the early ecclesiastical polyphonic 
music, all of which should be used as the pupil progresses in years and 
attainments; and at the same time the technical difficulties which are neces- 
sary to the proper training of the student are all to be found in this music. 
The same may be said of the best music for instruments. 

But all students will not develop into musical performers and one phase 
of training to be put into the ground floor of our structure we have not yet 
touched upon; namely, intelligent and discriminating listening. In the ele- 
mentary schools this ^ould be just listening! By that I mean merely that 
and no more. Just listening to the best music well done and as much of it 
as possible with no comments from the teacher as to form, structure or 
content The appreciation of music should be a tiatural development Ques- 
tions will arise in the child*s mind as to why this place in the music seems a 
repetition of that and why two places seem alike but different Questions in 
a child*s mind quickly reach the lips, and music appreciation is the natural 
outcome of the child*s natural curiosity. 

The foundation of subsequent courses in Theory begins with the first 
teaching of notation. Too much cannot be said of the advisability of using 
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die proper names for all musical terms. This is one of the arguments in 
favor of teaching no notation before the end of the third grade. By this 
time the child has acquired a knowledge of numbers and thus is aWe to 
understand note values and from then on his knowledge of musical terms 
will advance with his general knowledge and it is not necessary to use em- 
pirical terms to describe these things. The latter method may and often 
does prove a handicap throughout life. We have had instances of students 
who have come to us in college with a very good foundation in elementary 
theory and even in elementary harmony; but from the standpoint of phrase- 
ology they speak another language. 

And now we come to the second floor of our structure, the secondary 
school, and find our whole plan in teaching stands or falls according to the 
foundation laid in the lower school in musical taste. 

In high school we find the pupil diverted by many extra activities. If he 
has learned to sing and listen for the joy of doing it and his taste has not 
been warped by inferior music, he will go on doing it in the same way through 
his secondary school years provided he has the proper kind of guidance. But 
we must remember that this is a period in the pupil's life when he is form- 
ing many of his tastes and habits with a very different outlook. If his early 
training has been right he will naturally gravitate to the high school chorus 
and the high school orchestra, his natural curiosity will still stand him in 
stead in the music appreciation classes; and here we find this curiosity de- 
veloped into a keen desire for knowledge. Great satisfaction in this Erec- 
tion will be obtained by the high sdiool student if the standard of the best 
music is maintained, but his interest will be wavering and fickle if inferior 
material is used. 

Elementary theory, which should include sight-singing and melodic 
dictation, should be taught as a prescribed course in the high school. How- 
ever, I doubt the advisability of teaching harmony at this point In itself 
the subject is too di£&cult for the average high school student Oh, yes, he 
can do paper harmony just as he can do high school mathematics; but 
harmony to be properly taught requires something more than that and the 
pupil's experience in music even with the best of foundations is not yet 
great enough to give him insight into the application which the subject has 
to real music. 

If music is to be accepted as a collie entrance subject the same excel- 
lence of scholarship and the same background of excellence in teaching and 
material used should be maintained in this as in any other subject Are all 
of these things the case today? I am sorry to have to say that we at Sweet 
Briar have not found it so, and I know that Sweet Briar is not alone in her 
problem. Many colleges which do accept music as an entrance subject are 
offering courses which should be taken care of in the lower schools. We 
are doing the same and are compromising (if you can call it that) by giving 
credit in music which counts toward ffie A.B. degree. 

It is sometimes gratif 3 dng but also almost pitiful to me to see collie 
juniors and seniors in our classes in music appreciation surprised and 
charmed to learn that music has design, as do the other arts; or to see the 
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same or other girls surprised to learn in the classes in elementary harmony 
that the hymns we sing in chapel can be analyzed and are worked out in the 
same way as the simple exercises they themselves are writing. 

But is this all college work? Some students who come to us have the 
background and are capable of real college work of the highest type; but 
Hiey are in the minority. In the four years I have been at Sweet Briar I 
can think of but six or eight such girls and they come from as many different 
states. 

Not only is there a lamentable lack of the best teaching and use of the 
best material in the lower schools but the lack of uniformity makes it next 
to impossible for colleges to give any of the work recognizition. Be it known 
that we fully appreciate the great problem which you of the lower schools 
have to face and any criticisms which we of the colleges have to make are 
always done in a spirit of helpfulness, as we look to you to help us with 
our problem. 

MUSIC CREDITS IN THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF 
THE SOUTHERN STATES 

N. W. Walker, Acting Dean, School of Education, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

The topic which I have been asked to discuss this morning is: ‘^usic 
Credits in the Colleges and Universities of the Southern States.” I shall 
present what I have to say on this subject under two sub-heads — (1) En- 
trance Credits in Music, and (2) College Credit for D^ees. The facts 
which I shall present under these two sub-divisions of the general topic are 
taken directly from the questionnaire returns from 184 institutions in four- 
teen southern states and the District of Columbia, which facts the officials 
of these institutions sent in about a year ago to the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music. The questionnaire was prepared by a subcommittee 
of the National Research Council of Music Education and was circulated to 
practically all the collies and universities of the United States, 467 of 
which sent in replies. The findings or results for the country at large were 
published in brief form in Research Council Bulletin No. 8, 1928, of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference. The data I am using were fur- 
nished me on typewritten sheets by my colleague. Professor Paul J. Weaver, 
Head of the Department of Music in the University of North Carolina, and 
Editor of the Music Supervisors Journal. (The tabulations, interpreta- 
tions, transmutations, and conclusions are my own.) 

The states included in this survey, and the number of institutions in each 
state that sent in replies, are as follows : 

iKSTITUnONS 


Alabama 8 

Arkansas 6 

District of Columbia 9 

Florida 3 
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Georgia 

Kentucky .... 
Louisiana .... 
Maryland .... 
Mississippi ... 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee ....< 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia . 


15 
9 
9 

11 

10 

22 

14 

16 
25 
20 

7 


Total 


184 


Credits For Entrance 

Total Units Required for Entrance. Of these 184 institutions, 146 re- 
quire IS units for admission ; 16 require 16 units ; and 20 did not state the 
number of units required; 1 is a gradtmte school of Economics and Govern- 
ment; and 1 is a school for the deaf. The prevailing number of units required 
for entrance is IS. (Those that did not state the number of units required 
for entrance do not accept music credits for entrance, do not offer college 
courses in music, and, I presume, did not deem it worth while to give the 
information requested under this head. Most of these 20, to my knowledge, 
require 15 units for admission.) 

Music Credits Accepted for Entrance. One hundred and twenty-eight 
(128) institutions report that they do accept music credits for entrance; 52 
report that they do not; and 4 do not say whether they do or do not 

Of these 128 that do accept music credits for entrance, 12 report that 
they accept as many as 4 units; 11 say they accept as many as 3 units; 51 
accept 2 units; 1 accepts lyi units; 51 accept 1 unit; and 2 institutions 
accept yi unit 

In answer to the question as to how long they have been accepting music 
credits for entrance, 2 institutions say 1 year; 3 say 2 years; 6 say 3 years; 
S, 4 years; IS, 5 years; 7, 6 years; 4, 7 years; 5, 8 years; 1, 9 years; 10, 10 
years ; 2 say ^'several years” ; 6 say "many years” ; 4 say "always” ; the replies 
of 11 range from 11 to 20 years; and 47 do not answer the question. To 
summarize, 11 institutions instituted the practice of granting entrance credit 
for music 11 or more years ago; 59 have instituted the practice within the 
past 10 years ; and 31 have done so within the past 5 years. 

In answer to the question, what is the basis of acceptance of entrance 
credits in music, examination or certificate, the replies are as follows: 82 
institutions say they grant credit on tlie certificate basis ; 10, on the basis of 
examination; 25 on the basis of examination or certificate; 10 do not say; 
and 1 grants credit for entrance after one yearns work in collie music. It 
is safe to assume that most of those institutions that say they accept entrance 
credits on the basis of "certificate or examination” mean that they accept on 
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the basis of certificate from accredited schools but require examinations of 
those coming from non-accredited schools. 

Certain marked differences exist among the states, both in the acceptance 
of music credits for entrance and in the basis of acceptance, which call for 
further study. To what are these due? Do these variations reflect the 
influence of certain dominant institutions of a given state, or the regulations 
of state departments of education, or state associations of colleges, or what? 
Here is a st^gestion, that, if followed up by supervisors of some of the 
states here represented, may lead to a solution of some of your problems. 
Studies of this sort might well be made for the states of Virginia, Georgia, 
Texas, and Tennessee. 

It was in 1924 that the first attempt was made to get the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States to define high school 
music credits that would be acceptable for college entrance. The Com- 
mission on Accredited Schools had since 1912 been at work on the definitions 
of ^‘imit courses^^ in the various acadanic subjects offered for entrance and 
prescribing conditions under which these courses should be given in sec- 
ondary schools accredited by the Association. There were teachers, and 
directors, and supervisors of music, and a few members of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools who felt keenly the need for defining ‘^umt courses” 
in music and for prescribing conditions under which music courses should 
be given if the best educational results were to be accomplished. 

The Committee of the Southern Conference for Music Education that 
went to Memphis and presented a few specific proposals was composed of 
the following gentlemen: Professor D. R. Gebhart, Director of Music, 
George Peabody Collie for Teachers; Mr. J. W. Fay, Director of Music 
in the Public Schools of Louisville, Kentucky; and Professor Paul J. 
Weaver, Head of the Department of Music in the University of North 
Carolina. This committee made specific proposals respecting the content of 
high school music courses, the preparation of teachers, and methods. Their 
recommendations were approved by the Commission and then by the As- 
sociation. Thus the definition of "unit courses” in music helped to clarify 
a situation that hitherto had been confused, and definite progress vras 
then and there made toward elevating the standards of music instruction in 
the secondary schools of the South and the way paved for the more general 
acceptance of entrance credits by the colleges and universities of this section. 

When the committee presented its memorial, it was shown that there 
were 52 colleges in 14 states (and the District of Columbia) that accepted 
entrance credits in music and 35 that did not These figures were based on 
a survey taken in 1922, in which it vTas found that 232 colleges in the United 
States allowed witrance credit for music and 264 allowed credit toward the 
Bachelor of Arts degree. 

According to the most recent data available there are 128 in the South 
that grant entrance credit, and 116 that grant credit toward the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. 
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One hundred and sixteen (116) institutions have departments of music 
and give credit for college courses in music toward the A.B. degree, or on a 
program leading to the A.B. (16 of these are certainly in the junior collie 
class, offering only 2 years of the program leading to the A.B. ; and 2 others 
are probably junior colleges.) Fif^-seven (57) institutions do not allow 
credits in music toward meeting the requirements for the Bachelor^s d^ee. 

The amotmt of credit allowed on the A.B. program for majors, minors, 
and free electives ranges from 2 semester hours to about 60 semester hours 
in these 116 institutions. The number of institutions crediting music in 
various amounts are as follows: 10 semester hours or less, 22 institutions; 
from 11 to 20 semester hours, 48 institutions; from 21 to 30 semester hours, 
24 institutions; from 31 to 40 semester hours, 8 institutions; from 41 to 50 
semester hours, 4 institutions; from 50 to 60 semester hours, 2 institutions; 
and in the case of 8 institutions the amount was not stated, or the replies to 
the question were not clear. 

Forty-nine institutions (49) having departments of music give credit 
toward the B. S. degree for college courses in music. (2 of these are junior 
colleges, and possibly a few others should be ranked as junior colleges that 
offer credit in the first two years of a B.S. program.) 

The amount' of credit allowed on the B. S. program ranges from 4 
semester hours to 54 (not counting one that offers the B. S. in Music for 
which 66 semester hours credit are allowedr-or possibly required.) The 
number of institutions crediting music on the B.S. program in varying 
amotmts are as follows: 10 semester hours or less, 10; from 11 to 20 semes- 
ter hours, 19; from 21 to 30 semester hours, 9; from 31 to 40 semester hours, 
1 ; from 41 to 50, 4 (probably B.S. in Music) ; 54 hours, 1 ; and in the case 
of 4 institutions the amount of credit allowed on the B. S. program was not 
stated or the replies were not dear. 

Thirty-one institutions (31) award the degree of Bachelor of Music. 
These institutions together with both their graduation requirements and their 
requirements in music credits expressed in semester hours, are as follows: 


Institutiok 

Alabama College 

Athens College 

Talladega College 

Woman’s College 

Catholic Sisters College 

The Catholic Univ. of America, . . . 

Howard University 

Florida State Col. for Women 

Rollins College 

Wesleyan College 

Asbury College 

La. State University 


Stats 

Gsaouatiok Music 

RsQUIRBUBNT RXQUIBBMBirT 

Ala. 

136 

82 

Ala. 

136 

Not stated 

Ala. 

120 

90 

Ala. 

128 

Not stated 

D. C. 

128 

86 

D. C. 

128 

86 

D. C. 

Not stated 

Not stated 

Fla. 

124 

88 

Fla. 

120 

68 

Ga. 

126 

18 

Ky. 

124 

64 

La. 

128 

72 
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Newcomb Collie 

Hood College 

Belhaven College • 

Lenoir-Rhyne College 

N. C. College for Women 

Salem College 

Anderson College 

Converse College 

Greenville Woman’s College 

Cumberland University 

Fisk University 

Baylor University 

Our Lady of the Lake College 

Southwestern University . . . . 

Texas Christian University 

Texas State College for Women. . . 

Texas Woman’s College 

Hollins College 

W. Va. Wesleyan College 


La. 

120 

76 

Md. 

120 

58 

Miss. 

130 

50 

N. C. 

128 

44 

N. C. 

120 

64 

N. C. 

128 

78 

S. C. 

120 

94 

S. C. 

123 

100 

S. C. 

Not stated 

74 

Tenn. 

128 

85 

Torn. 

Not stated 

120 

Texas 

120 

66% 

Texas 

Not clear 

Not dear 

Texas 

120 

68 

Texas 

120 

62 

Texas 

124 

58 

Texas 

126 

62 

Va. 

120 

68 

W. Va. 

128 

90 


The data presented in the questionnaire returns call for fuller analysis 
and for a more highly refined statistical treatment than has been possible in 
the preparation of this paper. The great diversity of practice that exists 
with reference to any particular factor that may be singled out for analysis 
and study points clearly to the necessity for the formulation of more highly 
refined standards of music education in the colleges and universities of the 
south and perhaps for the prescription of acceptable limits within which 
credits should be granted. This is a matter of vital concern to the teachers 
and supervisors of music, to the secondary schools and the higher institutions, 
and to the accrediting agencies. Substantial progress has been made within 
the past five years, but much remains to be done before music can be made 
to perform the function it is capable of performing in both secondary and 
collegiate education in the southern states. 


HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC CREDITS 

Paul J. Weaver, Director of Music, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel HiU, N. C. 

Mr. Weaver spoke extemporaneously along the following lines : 

(1) Only about one-sixth of the high school pupils go to collie; high 
school courses of study should be built from the standpoint of the five-sixths, 
not the one-sixth. 

(2) The purpose of music instruction in the schools is dual : to develop 
appreciation as a cultural asset, and to develop technical proficiency for voca- 
tional or avocational uses. 
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(3) For these reasons, the high school music offerings should be of great 
variety, not in any way limited by the willii^ess of colleges to accept high 
school credits on entrance requirements. 

(4) Under present conditions in the southeast, it is probably necessary 
that colleges should accept music credits on entrance requirements largely on 
the basis of examination rather than on that of certification. 

(5) College acceptance of high school music credits depends largely on 
the qttality of the work done in the high schools ; if the quality is good, the 
credit follows. 


SONGS AND CHORAL MUSIC 

Helen Colley Ksake, Hamilton College, 

Lexington, Kentucky. 

Wheti I was asked to talk to you today about the great wealth of choral 
mat erial — much of which is here for you to see and still more of which is at 
your disposal for the asking — decided that I must be the philosopher in the 
recent description of the difference between the scientist and the philosopher: 
“The scientist is one who knows a great deal about a very little and who 
on laaming more and more about less and less until finally he knows 
everything about nothing; while the philosopher knows a very little about a 
great deal, and keeps on learning less and less about more and more until 
finally he knows nothing about everything.” 

Here is the great “everything” about which I know nodiing; but I want 
at least to make an earnest appeal about that great something in which I 
believe and which demands real thought, great consideration and serious 
study. 

If our experience is wide, and if we are acquainted with the outstanding 
namoe of contributors to the field of song and choral music, we merely turn 
to the music reviews in the current music magazines, read the reviews and 
for the music. I want to thank these reviewers, and especially those 
contributing to the Music Supervisors Journal^ for I believe their work is 
most helpful. But of course, only study of the music itself can, after all, 
prove to us its real value and its adaptability to our needs. 

There are many factors which should lead to the choice of vocal music 
for any particular occasion; I offer the following suggestions, part of which 
are quoted from Dr. Earhart’s paper on “Essential qualities for all school 
music material and present supplies.”* 

The publisher is no longer merdy tiie man who “simply gets the music 
together, prints it and puts it in our music stores”; he must now be a hig^ily 
trained musician, studying our needs, finding the best people to write music 
to meet them, and then printing tihe music for our use. There is certainly no 

* See 1928 Bode of Proceedings, M. S. N. C, pages IW ff. 
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question as to the vast improvement in the type of material at our command 
as compared with what the founders at Keokuk had at their disposition. The 
Conference itself is partly responsible for this changed condition. Today 
there is a group of highly trained, thoroughly efficient men and women who 
have made the needs of school music teachers their chief study for many 
years, and the result is a great wealth of material from which you may 
dioose. These people are still in the field of active work, not giving it up 
to devote their time solely to preparing the music, but knowing that contact 
with the children and with the schools is necessary to the production of the 
right sort of materials. 

Grade materials which are the result of the work and life experience of 
such men as Earhart, Gartlan, Miessner, Dann, Giddings, Gehrkens, McCon- 
athy and Foresmanr-^ese surely demand our dose examination. 

The mdodies of Johnstone, Bryant, Jessie Gajmor, Dorothy G. Blake, 
Beatrice McGowan, Scott, Gardan, Miessner, Loomis and a host of others— 
these are surely worth our serious study! 

Two, three and four-part material in splendid arrangements of many 
songs long out of the reach of our students because of the lack of under- 
standing of the needs of the child, are now available to us through the work 
of Loomis, Armitage, Baldwin, Parks, Mabelle Glenn and a host of others. 
Spedal mention must be made of the beautiful old descants, a taste of which 
we had at the banquet last night 

But what makes up good or bad material? Dr. Earhart says : "We have 
conceived musical education in terms of conquest of special forms or specific 
musical pieces instead of growing fellowship with those musical graces that 
must invest any and all music that is fit to listen to. Trogress in repertory,* 
we may call it; but what does progress in repertory amount to if one piece 
after another is performed in an umnusical manner, without the slightest 
advance in musical taste or power becoming evident? That way leads to 
musical ruin. Yet many a chorus has sung from September to June, and 
the only difference between the last session in June and the first in Septem- 
ber was that they were singing on page 217 instead of on page 3/* 

It is certainly not with an idea of encouraging such progress in reper- 
tory that I stand before you this morning. One reason for such a thing is, 
I fear, pure negligence in our study of material for particular uses. Dr. 
Earhart says : "We do not always have enough of sensitive sympathy and 
power of divination to enable us to penetrate the child's world and know 
whether what is good in general is also good for him at that particular stage 
of his devdopment" 

The condition of public school music material in general may perhaps 
best be traced by comparing it with our English readers ; today an educatioi^ 
song literature is available that is equal to the educational literature for 
English— considerate of the child*s technical powers, intellectual compre- 
hension and aesthetic development In this material let us make devoted 
search for the best songs, and let us prayerfully study the child that we may 
be able to discriminate between appropriate and inappropriate music. 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION MATERIALS 

Alice Keith, Chairman, Music Appreciation Committee M, S. N. C,, 
Educational Director, Radio Corporation of America, 

New York City. 

It is sometimes erroneously supposed that material prosperity is at war 
with progress in the aesthetic arts. The exact reverse is true, however. 
Although a materialistic point of view is antagonistic to mental and spiritual 
growth, nevertheless the greatest achievements in art expression of any 
country have always been coincident with that countr/s financial capacity 
for promoting art and art appreciation. 

It is impossible to have a home without a house, a mind without a body, 
and music education without material equipment. 

The inhabitants of Mars — ^if such there be — ^must be amused when they 
look at our revolving sphere. They must see the great difiFerence between 
the Eastern and the Western hemispheres. Long centuries of contact with 
various forms of art in Europe and Asia have instilled in the people a sub* 
conscious love of beauty. 

In America where industry, science and commerce build in a decade what 
centuries have not given to ^e old world, educators are making use of all 
sorts of modem inventions and through schools and social organizations are 
bringing to the masses a knowledge of the arts, once thought the peculiar 
heritage of Europe and Asia. 

M. S. N. C. Unique 

No other country in the world has public school music supervision. What 
a marvelous organization our Music Supervisors National Conference is, 
with its official organ keeping us informed concerning the latest devdop- 
ments in all parts of the United States, its Research Council, and its stand* 
ing committees on instrumental and vocal music and music appreciation 
acting as a clearing house of information for the supervisors of the country. 

Is there any other country where such a democratic nation-wide organi- 
zation could exist? 

We supervisors in America owe much to the initiative of commercial 
and industrial organizations, not only for the lessons in organization that 
we have been taught, but for the actud materials that have been put into our 
hands in answer to the demands of progressive forward-looking educators. 
Music and text book publishers, piano, instrument, phonograph and radio 
manufacturers have anticipated the needs of the public in many instances 
and lead the way for newer and better methods by producing more efficient 
tools. 

Basic Texts Important 

As my talk is to be confined entirely to the field of music appreciation, I 
shall refer only briefly to the remarkable contributions of the various pub- 
lishers who have brought to the schools a wealth of folk and art songs, in the 
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regular school series. We all know the standard school courses and sup- 
plementary texts published by Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, The American 
Book Co., Ginn & Co., Silver, Burdett & Co., C. C. Birchard, Oliver Ditson, 
Schirmer, etc. The first introduction to beautiful melodies and harmonies 
is often given to children through the songs sung in the regular music 
periods. 

I will refer only briefly, too, to the wealth of informational material pub- 
lished by these same companies and many others in the form of encyclo- 
pedias, histories and text books on appreciation. Who could teach a high 
school or college course in the survey of music literature without Pratt^s 
History, Groves' Dictionary and a dozen other well known texts to be used 
by students in research ? 

I will confine my concrete illustrations to the material made available in 
the past ten or fifteen years to teachers of listening lessons in the elementary 
grades and high schools. 

Phonograph Recordings 

The invention of recorded music made the introduction of listening les- 
sons possible and without fear of successful contradiction I fed I may say 
the educational department of the Victor Talking Machine Co. under the 
direction of Frances Elliott Qark has been responsible for discovering the 
best methods of presenting music to children of difficult ages. 

The various lecturers on Mrs. Clark's staff, Edith Rhetts, Margaret 
Streeter, Grace Barr, Marie Finney, Ethd Hiscox, Mrs. Winslow and many 
others who have served through the past few years are wdl known to most 
of you. Travdling as they have throughout ffie country they have kept in 
touch with the growing demands of the times. 

Special records have been made for children of different ages by the 
Victor Co. ; rhythm records, dance records, recorded songs and instrumental 
music have been manufactured as the need arose. 

The Columbia Phonograph Co. during the few years in which it main- 
tained an educational department served the school public by means of its 
special recordings for prinaary rhythms and rhythm orchestras. 

Mr. Louis Mohler, now teaching in Columbia and New York University, 
has contributed a great deal to the cause of creative presentation of rhythm 
and form throu^^i the medium of recorded music. 

Appreciation Texts 

^What we Hear in Music" by Anne Shaw Faulkner was probably the 
first organized course in music appreciation for use in upper grade and high 
schools. The Victor Book of the Opera has always served as a guide in the 
study of operatic recordings. 

'Xistening Lessons" by Fryberger (Silver, Burdett & Co.) and "'Music 
Appreciation" by Stone (Scott, Foresman) were among the pioneer text 
books used early in teaching recorded music. 

In recent years, the Teachers' Manual of the Universal Series published 
by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, the music appreciation series by Glenn, De- 
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Forest & Lowry published by Silver, Burdett & Co., and the New Educational 
Appreciation Course published by Ginn & Co. to supplement that company’s 
series of school text books, have been offered as a guide to music supervisors. 
Each of these courses has many fine points that music teachers can discover 
upon close examination. 

The basic text books being used, the amount of time and money allotted, 
and many other elements enter into the choice of appreciation books for ele- 
mentary grades. 

Besides the many texts available, there are a few series of supplementary 
readers to be used in connection with the teaching of english. Donzella 
Cross has written a charming book, "Music Stories for Girls and Boys,” 
published by Ginn & Co. ; and everyone knows Ernest LaPrade’s "Alice in 
Orchestralia.” Hazel Gertrude Kinscella has done an outstanding piece of 
work in her series published by the University Press. The supplementary 
reader fills a real need. Art, geography and history readers have long been 
in existence. Miss ICinscella has pioneered in the field of graded readers on 
the subject of music. 

Plater Pianos 

There is a certain type of music appreciation which can be taught best by 
player piano rolls and therefore any well equipped music department should 
be supplied with a player piano. Mr. Franklin Dunham, known to you all 
as educational director for the Aeolian Company, has been instrumental in 
developing audiographic rolls which analyze the music as it is being played. 
The brief biographical and informational notes which precede the playing 
of the music may be read as the roll gradually starts to unwind. Anal 3 ^cal 
annotations regarding mood and form are printed all along each roll. 

In Cleveland, where I supervised music for the past three years, we had 
only one ideally equipped school. The Thomas Jefferson Junior High School 
had about 12 orthophonics and electrolas, besides a duo-art, several pianos, a 
dynamic superheterodyne radiola and a complete supply of records not only 
for use in music classes but for use in geography, history, english and other 
classes wishing to vitalize their teaching by correlation. 

Radio 

All this brings me to the latest invention, one which threatens to revo- 
lutionize teaching in all subjects. I mean, of course, the radio. Radio is as 
yet in its early infancy, but its power as an educational factor was forcibly 
demonstrated on March 4th when millions of people heard the inaugural 
address of our thirty-first president Probably 80% of the school children 
in the country heard the voice of Herbert Hoover clearly. 

While this year’s highly successful broadcasting of the National Or- 
chestra under the direction of Walter Damrosch is the first attempt to broad- 
cast children’s concerts nationally, educational programs had previously been 
presented over the radio in Oaldand, Cal., Detroit, Mich., Chicago, HI., 
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Qevdand, Ohio, Atlanta, Ga., Hartford, Conn., and perhaps a dozen other 
cities in the United States. In Cleveland, the Qeveland Orchestra children's 
concerts served as high points in an organized radio course in music appre- 
ciation. Lessons supplementing the study of records were broadcast to 
first and second grades, third and fourth grades, fifth and six grades, and 
junior and senior high schools. 

Radio Text Books 

A text book containing informational notes and leading themes in orches- 
tral composition was published by C. C. Birchard & Co. This was named 
^listening in on the Masters," a title suggested by Arthur Shepherd, director 
of the childrens’ concerts in Qevdand. 

Although many text books and bulletins for adult radio concerts have 
been published, this is, as far as I know, the first radio text book in America 
to be used by schools in actual preparation for radio concerts. Percy Scholes 
of London has written two books on radio music appreciation, which are 
published by the Oxford Press. 

Manuals of questions and answers prepared by Walter Damrosch for 
dass room teachers have been distributed free of diarge during the current 
year by the Radio Corporation of America to those teachers whose pupils 
listen in regularly to the Damrosch concerts. 

True Aekueciation 

Radio as I have said is only in its infancy. It is a new channel — ^not a 
new method. True appreciation of music is brought about by understanding 
through participation in singing and playing, through listening to children’s 
concerts and to music recorded on phonograph records and piano rolls. 

In America, perhaps more than in smy other country, science and industry 
are bringing the arts to all the children of the country by providing materials 
for the study of music appreciation. 

PROGRAM 

By the schools of Buncombe County, North Carolina, directed by Mrs. Frank 
Gully, County Supervisor of Music. 

Biltmore School 

First Grade Rhythm 

Second Grade Orchestra numbers 

Third Grade Orchestra number 

Sixth and Seventh Grades — Chorus (a) Barcarolle 

(b) Drifting by Moonlight 

Haw Creek School 

Primary and Grammar Grades — Chorus (a) Dream and Snowflakes 

(b) Go Lovely Flower 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OP 
EDUCATION FOR MUSIC IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 

Hattie S. Parrot, Supervisor of Elementary School Instruction^ 

State Department of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 

The truth of old adage which states that ^%e fundamental wants of man 
are food, shelter, clothing, and music^' is as acceptable today as in tiie days 
of the philosopher who gave expression to the wise saying. Believing this, 
our responsibility is dear. Each institution or organization represented in 
this conference of music supervisors has a definite program in music edu- 
cation, the practical working out of which tends toward meeting some phase 
of the fundamental need. Among these the State Departments of Education 
must share in the responsibility for universalizing music education, or mak- 
ing possible the opportunity for every child in whatever situation to receive 
as a portion of his education adequate training in music. 

In order to realize the ideal set up it is necessary to view the situation as 
regards the responsibility from a most practical standpoint For we should 
be aware not only of the need but also of the importance of making pro- 
vision for this phase of education in each and every school system working 
under the guidance and direction of the State Department of Education. 
The extent to which this provision is made depends largely upon the view- 
point of those in administrative positions. We must first know and fed the 
rdative importance of the school subjects which now make up the curriculum. 
We must also be dear on our criteria for evaluating the outcomes of educa- 
tion. Margaret Naumburg, in her excdlent new book entitled '^The Child 
and the World,*^ starts off with a discussion of the question ^What do we 
want from education?*^ The terms of our measurements outline the con- 
tent; our knowledge of the normal devdopment, physical, mental, emotional, 
and social of the individual at different age levds, hdps us to determine 
what we want from education; and this in turn influences the scope and the 
pladng of the emphasis in the school curriculum. 

The administrator in public school work today must bdieve in the im- 
portance of music in the grow^ and devdopment of children if the progress 
and achievement in this subject is comparable to that of other important 
school subjects, and if the school program or curriculum is to be based upon 
the fundamental needs of children. To live richly now and to grow into a 
richer, fuller life every child must have some knowledge of music, must have 
the opportunity to enjoy and interpret music, and must even so have the 
opportunity to give expression to creative work in music. This is an actual 
and fundamental need on the part of children and the school program must 
indude the acquisition of musical knowledge, the appredation of music, and 
the creative activity on the part of tiie pupil, as important phases of music 
education. 

As die situation usually works out wherever this viewpoint is present 
there is a satisfactory and well-balanced curriculum in the schools, provided, 
of course, the necessary funds for the devdopment of the program of school 
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subjects are available. Wherever this viewpoint does not prevail, it is ap- 
parent that the emphasis is placed on other subjects thought to be more 
important 

Since I know more about the work in North Carolina than of any other 
state or section, it might be of interest to you if I outline the work of the 
State Department of Education in the attempt to meet the responsibility for 
music in the rural schools. 

First, the state course of study for both elementary and high school out- 
lines for the grade desirable attainments in music. Careftdly selected texts 
suitable to the methods and attainments outlined are available for use in 
the schools. A course in music appreciation is prepared and promoted 
throughout the schools of the state. 

The supervisory programs of die rural school supervisors of the state 
provide for community sings, music dubs for both patrons and pupils, glee 
dubs, school orchestras, bands and choruses, and group singing. Contests in 
music are hdd annually during the commencements and in addition to this 
there are county-wide music festivals, and local and county contests in music 
memory and music appredation. 

National Music Week is observed in a few of the schools. 

Phonographs and pianos are a part of the equipment in many schools. 

Letters and bulletins offering detailed outlines of some phase of the course 
in music are sent to principals, supervisors, and superintendents at intervals 
during the year. These also indude lists of professional texts dealing with 
methods of teaching music. These letters, bulletins, etc.^ are for the pur- 
pose of offering information as well as stimulation to further efforts. 

In the certification of dementary and high school teachers there are re- 
quired credits in music for all certificates of the higher class, and credits in 
music are listed as optional for the lower dass certificates. Music teachers 
and supervisors of music are required to furnish spedal credits in music for 
certification. In keeping with these requirements the teacher training insti- 
tutions of the state provide courses in music for the students and teachers 
in training. 

The requirements for standard dementary schools indude a stated pro- 
portion of the time on the daily schedule to be given to music and the use 
of the texts by the individual pupils in the various classes for instruction. 

Some of the most satisfactory results from the program as outlined and 
promoted by the State Department of Education are those shown by the 
devdopment of music education programs carried on in a number of county 
sdiool systems. For instance, Durham County employs two full-time music 
supervisors for the rural schools and public school music is taught in all 
schools in the county. No teacher is digible to do grade work in the schods 
of the county unless she has had training in public school music. (The school 
authorities here are in agreement with Martin Luther's attitude concerning 
teachers; it is said that he would not look with favor upon a teacher who 
could not sing.) Buncombe County employs a spedal supervisor of music 
whose work is the improvement of the program carried on by the public 
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school music teachers in the rural schools. Mecklenburg County and Pitt 
County employ music teachers to work in certain schools of these counties. 
A number of the large-t 3 rpe rural schools located in other progressive counties 
employ full-time teachers of public school music for the grades. 

In the music appreciation course outlined as supplementary to the r^^ular 
public school music course and promoted by the State Department of Edu- 
cation for the past five years there were enrolled last year 20,000 children 
from the rural schools. In addition to the pupils, hundreds of patrons 'lis- 
tened in” when the programs in music appreciation were given at the schools. 
The rural schools are represented in Ae contests in music held at North 
Carolina College for Women at Greensboro during the spring of each year. 
In all the large-type rural schools which have installed moving picture ma- 
chines the slides showing the words and music of our State Song are avail- 
able for use. Printed leaflets giving the words and music of the song as 
arranged for our music appreciation program and adopted by the State Leg- 
islature of 1927 are distributed to rural schools. 

While these items from the reports of work accomplished are encourag- 
ing, they are also useful in bringing about a realization of the fact that we 
are only just now at the start in making provision for public school music 
in our rural schools and that it is yet a tremendous task. 

In meeting the responsibility ^e State Department of Education needs 
an enlargement of the program for the promotion of music in the rural 
schools which calls for additional and special funds for carrying on the 
work. In order to offer the opportunity for more adequate training in music 
to each of the 450,000 children now aarolled in our rural schools (and this 
is over 66 2/3 per cent of the total enrollment for both urban and rural 
schools) we need the full-time services of a well-trained supervisor of music 
who has the ability to coordinate the present forces at work in the interest 
of music education in the state as a whole, and to organize and promote a 
state-wide program of public school music bringing this phase of public school 
education "up and out” and into its rightful relation to and position with 
other important school subjects which make up the curriculum designed to 
aid in the all-round development of the individual child. 

With state supervision of public school music, and as the state and local 
funds for improved schools increase, the content of the course of study will 
be improved and enlarged and will more nearly function in the life of the 
rural school in that the grade teacher will eventually teach music as well as 
she teaches reading, writing, and other subjects. There will be an increasing 
number of public school music teadiers in rural schools of the approved 
type, and a program of county supervision of music which will unify and 
coordinate the work of the several schools of the county system. Through 
and by this plan the work in music training for boys and girls in the rural 
schools will, with the years, be raised at least to the plane of present achieve- 
ment in other school subjects. 

In summary the following would seem to be progressive measures in 
meeting our responsibility: 
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1. Directing attention to music as an important part of the school curriculum 
and working toward an increase in funds for special direction of the 
work in music 

2. Improving the content of the school music courses and adapting the 
methods of instruction to the needs of modem education. 

3. Requirements for more extensive training in music to meet certification 
needs for grade teachers. 

4. Providing for further and more adequate promotion of music through the 
services of a special supervisor of music working from the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

5. Requesting an increase in funds in the budget for state-wide supervision 
of music in rural schools. 

6. Becoming more and more mindful of the needs of little children as regards 
music and an understanding of the influence of music in the realization of 
each worthy objective in education. 

— ^Bringing these measures to function in real life situations necessitates an 
attitude on our part which is best expressed in this quotation: 

Everyone realizes as he grows up that the things which staind out in childhood 
are the things one loved to do. The happy experiences are the ones which have lived 
in joyful memory. (What child does not, if properly guided, love to make music, 
and where is tiie diild who is not happier in the appreciation of music?) It is 
sudi joy in good and fine things which serves to quicken the spirit and enrich the 
life of every child. If it is association and day by day contact which creates in 
the spirit of the child a love for the best in life, can we do more to bring this 
about, in part at least, than to see to it that music which brings joy, happiness, and 
satisfaction, is a fundamental part of his daily living, his program of growth and 
dev^opment? 

MUSIC TEACHING IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 

Lucile Stockberger, State Normal School, Frostburg, Maryland. 

Originally I prepared my paper on the topic "The training of the ele- 
mentary teacher: a vital factor in the solution of music teaching in the rural 
sdiool.*' Quite recently my topic was changed to read '*Music Teaching in 
the Rural School.’^ Since the teaching in the school is a direct result of the 
training of the teacher, these two titles are more or less synonymous. In 
using the term rural sdiool, I refer to the one-teacher school and the two- 
teacher school covering grades one to seven or eight as tiie case may be. 

Due to the lack of good music in the home, and the lack of music in any 
form in so many rural schools, a discouraging percentage of the young people 
who enter the normal schools have a musical taste that enjoys only jazz or 
sentimental and morbid ballads. In the short time allotted to teacher train- 
ing, we must turn out an elementary teacher who will enjoy and appreciate 
good juvenile music. The rural teacher will never make any real impression 
upon her pupils so long as she fears or dislikes school music. Sometimes 
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this attitude is based on false impressions of what music training embodies. 
A young teacher with no musical background naturally shrinks from the 
mysterious intricacies of the theoretical side of music. From such a start, 
how can we presume to turn out teachers proficient in sight reading and the 
theoretical elements of music, from a two year training course? We can, 
however, awaken these students to the moods and pictures which composers 
have endeavored to portray in their compositions. We can teach them to 
enjoy children's songs. We can teach them proper concert etiquette. We 
can imbue them with a fundamental appreciation of music in the civilization 
of the races, and send these young conununity leaders forth to invest the 
rural child with the essential and fundamental heritage of the race. 

Of what avail is it to teach elaborate methods which cannot be put into 
practice where the time allotment is limited and the teacher has to divide 
her attention among many subjects ? I feel that we need to give our teachers 
actual experience in learning to sing by rote a great many happy children's 
songs, which can be correlated with regular school work and wiA the inter- 
ests of the seasons. They should have some practice in working out seasonal 
programs and assembling material for special projects. If the rural teacher 
intends to teach rhythmic play, she must learn to march, skip, and keep time 
herself. Telling her how to do it mil not suffice — she must do it herself. 
I cannot emphasize too strongly the need of rhythmic training for rural 
children. The rhythm band provides good motivation for rhythmic work, 
and the making of the instruments by the pupils affords an interesting in- 
dustrial arts correlation. Singing games provide rhythmic training and also 
help out in the playground problem. Let us have children pass the recess 
periods singing something more in the play spirit than 'The Little Rosewood 
Casket" 

Much as we would like to have our teachers go ahead and work out their 
own ideas, the sad reality is that many are able only to imitate the lessons 
which they have witnessed in the training school. Therefore we must give 
them as full an experience as possible, yet keep it simple and within their 
grasp. A high pressure instructor might cover a large field with these stu- 
dents; but would they absorb enoug^i material that they could use with 
confidence? To insure that the new teacher will teach music in her school, 
we must give her simple, tangible things to do and let her observe many 
lessons covering all phases of music work. The songs which she has sung 
and the appreciation and rhythmic lessons which she has witnessed during 
her training are the lessons which she will have the courage to attempt 

Each graduate should be equipped with teaching materials which she 
knows how to use. She should not only know and sing some fifty or one 
hundred rote songs, but she should have the songs themselves for reference. 
Since the phonograph is the instrument most generally found in the one- 
teacher school, the teacher should have a personal equipment of records 
which she knows how to present The average teacher will undertake al- 
most any other subject with very meager material, but it is a rare person 
who will attempt to teach music without materials. In the institution where 
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I teach, we fed so strongly the need of practical training for dementary 
teachers in this subject, that over ten per cent of the time is spent on music; 
and this does not indude student teaching or the experience gained in 
assemblies and choral periods. 

The training of a teacher in music is not complete until she has had stu- 
dent teaching in a typical one-teacher school, off the campus. This student 
teaching should be tmder the guidance of a training teacher who under- 
stands and appredates music. We should require that half the student teach- 
ing period be spent in a rural school, each student presenting all phases of 
music work suitable to the situation. Because of the almost yearly turn- 
over of rural teachers, it is vitally important that the teacher wiM do a good 
job in her first year. A long and thorough period of student teaching is 
the best assurance that this new teacher will function effectively. 

When the new teacher begins work in a rural school, she will need a 
guide — a simple but explicit course of study should be in her possession. It 
should give definite illustrations and steps for the different procedures and 
should guide the teacher in a proper sdection of songs. 

To the extent that this handbook (or course of study, if you wish) gives 
the songs by grade groups, designates the rh 3 rthmic work properly graded, 
establishing that hierarchy of habits so essential to the feel, understanding, 
appreciation and execution of music; to the extent that it further exemplifies 
and suggests seasonal groups of song^ and shows their emotional and con- 
tent contribution; to the extent that its selections develop fundamental appre- 
ciations that reinforce all the other music work— ^o that extent our music 
course will more nearly guarantee music in the rural school, and music for 
the rural child. 


ORGAN RECITAL 

Arthur Dann, Organist, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 


Toccata and Fugue in D minor Bach 

Humoresque Dvorak 

Forest Murmurs (Siegfried) Wagner 

Ancient Mariner orr. Dann 

Two Magnificats Lemaigre 

No. I in F major 
No. II in D minor 


ALL-SOUTHERN HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 

Dr. Will Earhart, Chorus Conductor 
Joseph E. Maddy, Orchestra Conductor 


Finlandia, Tone Poem. Sibelius 

Orchestra 

Sing Praise to God (Psalm 150) Franck 


Chorus and Orchestra 
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Andante Cantabile from Fifth Symphony Tschaikowsky 

Orchestra 

Glorious Forever Rachmaninoff 

Womcn^s Voices 

The Flowers of Edinburgh Scotch, arr, Kenneth Finlay 

Full Chorus 

Air de Ballet Victor Herbert 

String Orchestra 

Music of Spring James P. Dunn 

On Canaan Shore. Negro, arr. Loomis 

Solo voices: Edith Lyon, Eleanor Bagwell, soprano; Frances Morgan, alto; 

W. M. Paris, tenor ; Bernard McGregor, bass 

Bells of St. Michad's Tower Knyvett-Stewart 

Chorus 

L’Arlesienne Suite, No. 1 Georges Biset 

Orchestra 

Montezuma Comes ! Zuni Indian, arr. Loomis 

Chorus and Orchestra 


Piano accompaniments by Miss Lillian Rouse, Grace, N. C. 


ALL-SOUTHERN HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
AND CHORUS STATISTICS 

1. REPBBSBNTATION BY STATES : 

Orchestra Chorus 

Alabama 6 Alabama 0 

District of Columbia 3 District of Columbia 2 

Florida .15 Florida 7 

Georgia 17 Georgia 2 


Kentucky 


Kentucky 

23 

Maryland 

0 

Maryland 

0 

Mississippi 

0 

Mississippi 

7 

North Carolina 


North Carolina 

13S 

South Carolina 

4 

South Carolina 

s 

Tennessee 

14 

Tennessee 

65 

Virginia 

1 

Virginia 


West Virginia 

7 

West Virginia 



ISl 


266 
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2. NATIONAUTIES BEFBBSENTED: 


Orchestra 



Chorus 


Fathers Mothers 


Fathers Mothers 

American 

135 

135 

American 

... 196 

198 

Jewish 

8 

8 

Jewish 

... 8 

1 

Russian 

3 

3 

Russian 

... 2 

2 

English 

2 

2 

English 

... 6 

3 

German 

2 

2 

German 

... 3 

2 

Scotch 

2 

1 

Scotch 

... 4 

4 

Trish 

2 

2 

] rish 

... 8 

9 

Not answered 

11 

11 

Not answered 

... 10 

10 

Other nationalities, 



Following nationalities, one each ; 

one eadi 

17 

11 

Fathers : French, 

Spanish, 

Jewish, 




Swedish, Polish, Danish. 





Mothers : French, 

Welsh, 

Polish, 




Swedish, Dutch. 




3. ACS OP nAYXSS AND SINCSRS : 



Orchestra 

Chorus 


Orchestra 

Chorus 

13 years 

... 3 

2 

18 years 

.... 17 

34 

14 years 

... 15 

15 

19 years 

.... 3 

19 

IS years 

... 34 

29 

Over 19 

.... 2 

3 

16 years 

... 47 

61 

Unanswered 

.... 3 

8 

17 years 

... 38 

65 




4. WHAT PROFESSION OR CALLING DO YOU EXPECT TO FOLLOW? 



Orchestra 

Chorus 


Orchestra 

Chorus 

Musician 

... 66 

32 

Technical 

... 1 

0 

Music teacher 

... 6 

24 

Dentist 

... 1 

0 

Mechanical engineer 

.. 1 

0 

Commercial 

... 1 

0 

Detective 

... 1 

0 

Structural engineer 

... 0 

2 

Teacher 

... 8 

24 

Dancing teacher . . 

... 0 

2 

Architect 

... 1 

1 

Dramatics 

... 0 

1 

Radio engineer .... 

... 2 

1 

Organist 

... 0 

1 

Ministry 

... 1 

2 

Pianist 

... 0 

41 

Aeronautical engineer . 1 

2 

Singer 

... 0 

14 

Pharmacist 

... 1 

1 

^Girl Scout work . . 

... 0 

1 

Salesman 

... 1 

0 

Laundryman 

... 0 

1 

Chemist 

... 2 

1 

Nurse . ^ . 

... 0 

2 

Law 

... 6 

7 

Home Demonstration . 0 

1 

Diplomat 

... 1 

0 

Chiropractor 

... 0 

1 

Journalist 

... 1 

2 

Painting 

... 0 

3 

Agriculture 

... 1 

0 

Business 

... 0 

10 

Engineer 

... 4 

0 

Actor 

... 0 

1 

Electrical engineer . 

... 3 

8 

Athletic Coach .... 

... 0 

1 

Finance 

... 1 

0 

Stenographer 

... 0 

7 

Civil engineer 

... 3 

0 

Railroad work 

... 0 

1 

Medicine 

... 5 

7 

Indefinite 

... 40 

72 

Merchant 

... 2 

0 
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5. HOW IS YOUR TRIP TO ASHEVILLE TO BE FINANCED? 



Orchestra 

Chorus 


Orchestra 

Chorus 

Parents 

... 36 

51 

Board of Education 



Schools 

... 21 

26 

and parents 

... 1 

0 

Self 

... 49 

70 

Indefinite 

... 3 

0 

School Board 

... 9 

2 

No answer 

... 28 

37 

Cubs and P. T. A 

... 7 

7 

School music 



Parents and self . . . 

... 7 

0 

organizations .... 

... 0 

1 

Parents and school 

... 1 

ID 

Donations by 



School officials and 



individuals 

... 0 

IS 

business men .... 

... 1 

0 

Donaticms and self 

... 0 

13 




Benefit Concert ... 

... 0 

2 


6. LENGTH OF MUSIC STUDY: 




Orchestra 

Chorus 


Orchestra 

Chorus 

1 year or less 

.... 10 

6 

5-6 years 

.... 18 

0 

1-2 years 

.... 19 

19 

6-7 years 

.... 7 

0 

2-3 years 

.... 31 

13 

Over 7 years 

.... 4 

0 

3-4 years 

.... 38 

1 

No special study .. 



138 

4-5 years 

.... 30 

1 





7. HOW LONG HAVE YOU PLAYED IN ORCHESTRA? 


Less than ont year 

5 

4 to 5 years 

37 

1 to 2 years 

20 

5 to 6 years 

7 

2 to 3 years 

43 

Over 6 years 

3 

3 to 4 years 

40 

Not answered 

5 


8. COMMUNITY SERVICE, C»CHESTRA AND CHORUS 


132 chorus members report that they arc or have been choir members. 

28 orchestra members report as having played professionally. 

9. Average size of orchestras represented in All-Southcm Orchestra,, 45.4 
players each. Average size of orchestras represented in 1928 National High 
School Orchestra, 49.9 players each. 

10. Credits for orchestra and chorus work, A comparison by percentage of 
the All-Southern High School Orchestra with the National High School Orches- 


tra (1928) and Southern Chorus. 


54 credit or less per semester 
3^ credit or less per semester^ 

54 credit per semester 

1 credit per semester 

Over 1 credit 




Southern 

Southern 

National 

Chorus 

Orchestra 

Ordiestra 

(14 not 
answered) 

. 1SS% 

22.3% 

23 % 

. 16.6% 

39.6% 

27.5% 

. 29.9% 

36.9% 

8.3% 

. 7.88% 

.38% 

9.2% 

. 9S% 

.77% 

1.5% 


11. DOES YOUR ORCHESTRA REHEARSE DURING SCHOOL HOURS? 

135 students report rehearsals during sdiool hours. 

12 students report rehearsals out of school hours. 

8 students report rehearsals partly in and partly out of school hours. 
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DOES YOXJR CHORUS REHEARSE DURING SCHOOL HOURS? 

28 schools report chorus rehearsals during school hours. 

2 schools report chorus rehearsals out of school hours. 

4 schools report chorus rehearsals partly in and partly out of school hours. 

12. NUMBER AND LENGTH OP ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS REHEARSALS 

(Southern Orchestra compared with 1928 National High School Orchestra) 

Southern National Southern 
Orchestra Orchestra Chorus 


One 2 hour rehearsal per week 4 11 0 

One 90 minute rehearsal per week 2 18 0 

One 45 minute rehearsal per week 0 0 3 

One 60 minute rehearsal per wedc 5 4 1 

Two 120 minute rehearsals per week 15 0 

Two 90 minute rehearsals per week 1 12 0 

Two 60 minute rehearsals per week 19 18 7 

Two SO minute rehearsals per week 6 3 2 

Two 45 minute rehearsals per week 2 7 1 

Two 40 minute rehearsals per week Oil 

Two 30 minute rehearsals per week 2 2 4 

Three 120 minute rehearsals per wedc 0 1 0 

Three 90 minute rehearsals per week 0 1 0 

Three 75 minute rehearsals per week 1 1 0 

Three 60 minute rehearsals per wedc 16 IS 5 

Three 55 minute rehearsals per week 0 3 0 

Three SO minute rehearsals per week 3 0 0 

Three 45 minute rehearsals per week 9 14 0 

Three 40 minute rehearsals per week 7 2 1 

Three 30 minute rdiearsals per week 1 1 1 

Four 90 minute rehearsals per week 0 1 0 

Four 75 minute rehearsals per wedc 0 3 0 

Four 60 minute rehearsals per week 0 4 0 

Four 45 minute rehearsals per wedc 1 2 1 

Four 40 nainute rehearsals per week 3 0 0 

Four 35 minute rehearsals per week 0 1 0 

Five 120 minute rehearsals per week 0 1 0 

Five 90 minute rehearsals per wedc 1 0 0 

Five 75 minute rehearsals per week 0 IS 0 

Five 60 minute rehearsals per wedc 8 54 3 

Five 55 minute rehearsals per week 3 8 0 

Five SO minute rehearsals per week 12 IS 50 

Five 45 minute rehearsals per week 46 51 2 

Five 40 minute rehearsals per week 4 12 1 

Five 30 minute rehearsals per wedc 2 0 0 

Six SO minute rehearsals per week 1 0 0 

Six 45 minute rehearsals per week 1 0 0 

Six 40 minute rehearsals per week 1 0 0 
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13. MUSICAL OR SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS WON I 

Orchestra Chorus 

Local 28 Honor Roll 12 

County 5 National High School Chorus 

State 24 Members 4 

Solo Parts in Local Productions... 95 
Other 48 

Members of ensemble winning award 3 

All-State Orchestra membership 18 

National H. S. Orchestra membership 4 

National High School Orchestra Camp 2 

14. <»CHESTRA MEMBERS PLAYING MORE THAN ONE INSTRUMENT: 

74 report that they play two instruments. 

18 report that they play three instruments. 

3 report that they play four instruments. 

15. CH(»tUS MEMBERS PLAYING INSTRUMENTS : 

196 chorus members report that they .play some musical mstrument. 

BUSINESS MEETING 

The business meeting of the Southern Conference for Music Education, 
held at Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, N. C., March 7, 1929, was called to order 
by President William Breach at 1 :3D P.M. 

Paul J. Weaver, chairman of the committee on revision of the constitu- 
tion, offered the following amendments, to be voted upon at the adjourned 
meeting: 

Article IV, Section 1, to be amended as follows : Membership shall be in 
one of four classes: Associate, Active, Contributing and Honorary. 

Article IV, a new Section 2 to be inserted as follows: The Associate 
membership shall be open only to residents of the city or its immediate 
vicinity in which the biennial meeting may be held, and shall carry the privi- 
lege of attendance at the meetings of the Conference but no other rights nor 
privileges. 

Article IV, Sections 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 to be re-numbered, respectively. Sec- 
tions 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

Article V, Section 6, to be amended as follows: The dues of active and 
contributing members shall be allocated as follows : 75c shall be paid to the 
treasury of the National Conference; $1.50 shall be paid to the Publication 
Fund; 75c shall be retained in the treasury of this Conference; and the 
remaining balance in the case of contributing memberships shall be retained 
in the treasury of this Conference in the odd years and shall be paid to the 
treasury of the National Conference in the even years. The amount paid to 
the Publication Fund shall entitle each active and contributing member to a 
subscription to the Music Supervisors Journal and to a copy of the annual 
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Book of Proceedings^ both published by the Music Supervisors National 
Conference* All payments as described herein shall be made on or before 
thirty days after the close of the meetings of this or the National Conference. 

Invitations for the 1931 biennial meeting were given by Miss Clementine 
Monahan of Memphis, Tenn., and J. Henry Francis of Charleston, W. Va. 

The report of the nominating committee was read by the chairman, Paul 
J. Weaver, as follows; for President, Miss Mildred Lewis of Kentucky and 
Mrs. Grace P. Woodman of Florida; for first Vice-President, William C. 
Mayfarth of South Carolina and Miss Miriam H. Weaver of Virginia; for 
second Vice-President, Miss Julia Cuddebach of Mississippi and J. Henry 
Francis of West Virginia; for Secretary, Miss Janette Arterbum of South 
Carolina and Miss Minnie D. Stensland of Tennessee; for Treasurer, E. P, T. 
Larson of North Carolina and Leslie A. Martell of Boston; for Auditor, 
Miss Selma Krantz of Kentucky and C. D. Kutschinski of North Carolina; 
for Director on the National Conference Board, Miss Grace VanDyke More 
of North Carolina and Miss Jennie Belle Smith of Georgia. 

A ballot was taken and the following were elected: President, Mrs. Grace 
P. Woodman; first Vice-President, William C. Mayfarth; second Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. Henry Francis; Secretary, Miss Minnie D. Stensland; Treasurer, 
Leslie A. Martell; Auditor, C. D. Kutschinski; Director, Miss Grace Van- 
Dyke More. 

The meeting adjourned. 

The Adjourned Business Meeting was called to order by President Wil- 
liam Breach on Friday, March 8th, at 3:30 P.M. 

The Conference adopted the report on College Credits, presented by 
William C. Mayfarth, diairman of the College and Conservatory Section 
of the Conference, 

The amendments to the constitution presented at the meeting on March 
7th were adopted. 

The report of the Treasurer was read and accepted. 

The invitation of Memphis for the 1931 meeting was unanimously 
accepted 

On motion of Paul J. Weaver, the Conference approved in blanket any 
reports of the National Research Council of Music Education which may be 
presented to and accepted by the other sectional conferences at their meetings 
in the spring of 1929. 

President Breach expressed the appreciation of the Conference for the 
splendid work of Miss Helen McBride and C. D. Kutschinski in organizing 
the Southern High School Chorus and Orchestra, respectively, and also for 
the splendid work of Frank C. Biddle and the other members of the local 
Asheville committee in making the arrangements for this meeting. 

The meeting adjourned 


Ella M. Hayes, Secretary, 
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CONSTITUTION 


Article I— Name 


This organization shall be known as the Southern Conference for Music 
Education. 


Article II — ^Purpose 


Section 1. Its purpose shall be to improve music conditions in our ter- 
ritory, especially through the instrumentality of the private teachers, public 
schools, normal schools, colleges and universities. 

Sec. 2. Its policy shall be to work in close cooperation with all other 
conferences of music supervisors. 


Article III — ^Territory 

Its sphere of influence and operation shall be construed to include Ala- 
bama, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Indies, 
West Virginia. 

Article IV— Membership 

Section 1, Membership shall be in one of four classes : Associate, Active, 
Contributing, or Honorary. 

Sec. 2. The Associate Membership shall be open only to residents of the 
city or its immediate vicinity, in which the biennial meeting may be held, and 
shall carry the privilege of attendance at the meetings of the Conference but 
no other rights nor privileges. 

Sec. 3. The Active Membership shall be open to any teacher of music 
or to any individual or organization interested in music education. Active 
members in good standing shall have the privilege of voting and holding 
office. 

Sec. 4. The Contributing Membership shall be open to any interested 
individual or organization. Contributing members in good standing shall 
have all the rights and privileges of active members. 

Sec. S. The Honorary Membership shall be limited to election by the 
Conference; persons of eminent position or noteworthy achievement shall 
be eligible. Honorary members shall have all the rights and privileges of 
active members. 

Sec. 6. Active or Contributing M«nbership may be accomplished by the 
payment of the dues hereinafter prescribed. 

Sec. 7. Active and contributing members shall be members of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference, as provided in Article V, Section 6. 

Article V— Dues 

Section 1. All dues shall be payable on January first of each year. 

Sec. 2. Dues for active members shall be $3.00 annually. 
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Sec. 3. Dues for contributing members shall be a minimum of $5.00 
annually. 

Sec 4. There shall be no dues for honorary members. 

Sec. S. No person shall be entitled to the privileges of Acting or Con- 
tributing Membership imtil his dues for the current year shall have been 
paid. 

Sec. 6. The dues of active and contributing members shall be allocated 
as follows: 7Sc shall be paid to the treasury of the National Conference; 
$1.50 shall be paid to the Publication Fund; 7Sc shall be retained in the 
treasury of this Conference; and the remaining balance in the case of Con- 
tributing Memberships shall be retained in the treasury of this Conference 
in the odd years and shall be paid to the treasury of the National Conference 
during the even years. The amount paid to the Publication Fund shall entitle 
each active and contributing member to a subscription to the Musk Super^ 
visors Journal and to a copy of the annual Book of Proceedings, both pub- 
lished by the Music Supervisors National Conference. All payments as 
described herein shall be made on or before thirty days after the close of 
this or the National Conference. 

Article VT — Government 

Section 1. The government of the Conference shall be vested in an 
Executive Board which shall consist of the Officers, two Directors elected 
as hereinafter provided, and the ongoing President. 

Sec 2. The Officers shall consist of a President, a First Vice-President, 
a Second Vice-President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Auditor. They 
shall take office on June 1st following the Biennial Meeting and shall hold 
office for two years or until their successors are elected. 

Sec. 3. The Directors shall hold office for four years or until their suc- 
cessors are elected; one Director shall be elected at each Biennial Business 
Meeting, commencing in 1927. The Directors shall represent the G)n- 
ference on the Board of Directors of the Music Supervisors National 
Conference. 

Sec. 4. No Officer except the Treasurer shall hold the same office for 
two (2) consecutive terms. 

Article VII — ^Elections 

Section 1. The Executive Board shall appoint, on the first day of each 
Biennial Meeting, a Nominating Committee of five (5) members. This 
committee shall nominate two members for each selective office, and shall 
announce the names of the nominees at the Biennial Business Meeting, at 
which time other nominations may be made from the floor. The election 
shall be by ballot A majority of all votes cast shall be required for election. 

Article VIII— Meetings 

Section 1. Beginning in 1927, the Conference shall meet biennially 
between the dates of January first and June first 
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Sec. 2. The Biennial Business Meeting of the Conference shall be held 
on the second day of the session. 

Sec. 3. Meetings of the Executive Board shall be held at the call of the 
President or on the written request of three or more members of the Board. 
Four members shall constitute a quorum in transacting the business of the 
Board. 

Article IX — ^Amendments 

Section 1. The Constitution and By-Laws may be altered or amended 
only at the Biennial Business Meeting and only by a two-thirds (2/3) ma- 
jority of those present and voting. Amendments shall be presented at the 
first business meeting of any Biennial Meeting, and shall be acted on at any 
regular business meeting on any subsequent day of the sessioa 

BY-LAWS 

Section 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Confer- 
ence and of the Executive Board; shall appoint committees; shall exercise 
general supervision over the other officers; and shall, in consultation with the 
Executive Board, prepare the prc^^ram for the Biennial Meeting of the 
Conference. 

Sec 2. The First Vice-President shall assume the duties of the Presi- 
dent in case of the disability or absence of the President 

Sec. 3. The Second Vice-President shall assume the duties of the Presi- 
dent in case of the disability or absence of the President and the First Vice- 
President He shall be Chairman of the Committee on Publicity and Editor 
of the Southern Conference Department in the official periodical of the 
National Conference. 

Sec, 4. The Secretary shall keep due record of the proceedings of the 
Biennial Meeting and of the meetings of the Executive Board; shall take 
full notes of the principal discussions; and shall secure copies of all papers 
read at all of the meetings of the Conference. 

Sec. 5. The Treasurer shall receive and collect all membership dues and 
other moneys due the Conference; shall pay all duly authorked bills; shall 
keep a list of the names and address of all members of the Conference; 
shall present to the Conference at its Biennial Business Meeting an audited 
report covering receipts and disbursements up to that time; and shall present 
supplementary reports to the Executive Board when instructed to do so>y 
the Board or by the President 

Sec. 6. The Auditor shall audit the accounts of the Treasurer each 
time the Treasurer reports to the Conference or to the Executive Board, 
and shall report his findings in writing. 

Sec 7. The Executive Board shall have jurisdiction over all matters 
of general policy; and shall have die power to fill vacancies either from its 
own membership or from the Conference at large. 
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Officers 

Elbridge S. Pitcher, Auburn, Maine President 

M. Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania First Vice-President 

Pauline A. Meyer, Cortland, New York Second Vice-President 

Qarence Wells, Orange, New Jersey Treasurer 

Grace G. Pierce, Arlin^on, Massadiusetts Secretary 


E. Marion Dorward . . 
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Directors 
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Advisory Council 
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Standing Committees 


Finance 
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R. A L. Smith, Newark, N. J. 

Publicity 

♦Pauline A Meyer, Cortland, N. Y. 
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Agnes G. Garland, Montpelier, Vt 

Statistics 

♦M. Qaude Rosenberry, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Walter H. Butterfield, Providaice, R. L 

Auditing 

Robert M. Howard, Fall River, Mass. 
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Abert G. Cullum, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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♦Elbridge S. Pitcher, Auburn, Maine 
Ralph L. Baldwin, Hartford, Conn. 
Francis Findlay, Boston, Mass. 

♦ Constitutional Provision. 


M. Qaude Rosenberry, Harrisburg, Pa. 
George L. Lindsay, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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♦George L Lindsay, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harry E. Whittemore, Somerville, 
Mass. 

Frances Elliott Clark, Camden, N. J. 
♦Catherine M. Zisgen, Trenton, N. J. 
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Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Officers for 1929-31 


M. Qaude Rosenberry, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania President 

Elbridge S. Pitcher, Auburn, Maine First Vice-President 

Pauline A* Meyer, Cortland, New York Second Vice-President 

Clarence Wells, Orange, New Jersey Treasurer 

Marion E. Knightly, Winchester, Massachusetts Secretary 

James D.* Price, Hartford, Connecticut Director M. S* N* C. 

Board of Directors, 1929-31 

Catherine Zisgen (1931) Trenton, New Jersey 

George T. Goldthwaite (1931) Berlin, New Hampshire 

F. Colwell Conklin (1933) Larchmont, New York 

Anabel Groves Howell (1933) Wilmington, Delaware 


PROGRAM 

^When music and courtesy are better understood and appreciated there 
will be no war** — Confucius. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 12 

Registration and informal meeting in lobby, Hotel Benjamin Franklin. 

8:00 — ^Meeting of executive and advisory boards. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13 

8 :30 — ^Registration. 

Visiting exhibits. 

9:30— Formal opening of the Conference, E. S. Pitcher, President, pre- 
siding. 

Invocation, Dr. William Porter Lee, Philadelphia. 

Singing, led by George L. Lindsay, Philadelphia. 

Greetings: Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools; Hon. 
A. Mackey, Mayor, 

Response for the Conference, Ralph L. Baldwin, Hartford, Con- 
necticut 

Address: The Superintendent's View of Music; Dr. Randall J. Con- 
don, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Address: The University View of Music; Dr. Charles Beury, Presi- 
dent Temple University. Philadelphia, 

Address: The British-American Field Day; Mrs, Frances E. Clark, 
Camden, New Jersey. 

1 :30 — General Session: Extension of Equal Opportunities for Music to All 
Children; M. Claude Rosenberry, First Vice-President, Presiding. 

Program, Westlampter Vocational School Orchestra, G, Paul 
Laundry, Director. 

Address: Let All the Children Sing; Florence M. Hale, Augusta, 
Maine. 
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Address: Piano Gasses; Hazel Gertrude Elinscella, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

Program, Cass Township Consolidated School Boys Chorus, Schuyl- 
kill County, Pennsylvania, Mary Muldowny, Director. 

Address: To Him That Hath Not Shall Be Given; Dr. Lee Driver, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Program, Pennsauken (N. J.) Junior High School Band, Wilbert 
B. Hitdmer, Director, 

4 :30 — ^Visit exhibits. 

8:00 — ^All-Philadelphia High School Night, George L. Lindsay, Chairman. 

10:30— Lobby singing. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 14 

8:30 — ^Visit exhibits. 

9:30 — ^Annual business meeting. 

School visitation; elementary schools, junior and senior high schools. 

12:45 — Conference luncheon; F. Edna Davis, Chairman; Russell Carter, 
State Supervisor of Music for New York, Presiding; subject. 
Better Preparation for Better Teaching of Better Music. 

Address: The New Preparation for the Music Teacher; Harry 
Klonover, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Program, Edward Ranson, tenor, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Address : The Better Realization of Educational Objectives Through 
Better Teaching of Music; Frank W, Wright, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education, Massachusetts. 

Program, The Philadelphia Musical Fund Ensemble; Alfred J. 
Swan, Lecturer and Pianist. 

4:30 — Visit exhibits. 

8:30 — Concert, The Choral Art Society of Philadelphia, H. Alexander 
Matthews, Conductor ; Charles M. Courboin, Organist ; Dr. 
Thaddeus Rich, Violinist 

FRIDAY, MARCH IS 

9:00 — ^Exhibitors Association Meeting, J. Tatian Roach, President, Presid- 
ing; subject: Meeting the Needs of Music Supervisors, Present 
and Future. 

Address: Songs and Choral Music; George H. Gartlan, New York 
City. 

Address: Instruments and Instrumental Music; Victor L. F. Reb- 
mann, Yonkers, New York. 

Address: Music Appreciation; Fraklin Dunham, New York City. 

10:30 — Sectional meetings; subject: A Balanced Program in School Music. 

Elementary; Mrs. Bertha D. Hughes, Utica, New York, Chairman. 

Address: Music Appreciation; Elsie M. Eckmann, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 
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Address: A Few Changes that would Result in a Better Balanced 
Program; Jacob Kwalwasser, Syracuse, New York. 

Address : A Balanced Musical Program and Its Results In the Com- 
munity; Laura Bryant, Ithaca, New York. 

Address: Music Activities which Constitute a Balanced Program; 
Huldah J. Kenley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Address: The Well-Balanced Program from the Standpoint of the 
Child; Jay W. Fay, Plainfield, New Jersey. 

High School; Walter H. Butterfield, Providence, Rhode Island, 
Chairman. 

Introductory remarks by the chairman. 

Addres' : Junior High School Program; Maude M. Howes, Quincy, 
Massachusetts. 

Address: High School Music from the Standpoint of the Supervisor 
Who Handles Her Grades as Well as Her Senior High School; 
C. Louise Dickerman, Windsor, Connecticut 

Address: The Supervisor Who Teaches His Own High School 
Music; Arthur E. Ward, Montclair, New Jersey. 

Address : A Balanced Music Program in a Metropolitan Senior High 
School; Edward J. A. Zeiner, Brooklyn, New York. 

10:30 — ^Piano classes; Address: How Full Room Piano Qasses are Con- 
ducted in Boston Public Schools; H. S. Wilder, West Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

12:30 — Combined In and About Club Luncheon, sponsored by the Phila- 
delphia In and About Music Supervisors Qub, Bruce A. Carey, 
presiding. 

2:00 — ^Demonstration program, E. S. Pitcher, Chairman. 

Girard College Band, George 0. Frey, Director. 

Toy S 3 rmphony Orchestra, J. Lilliam Vandevere, Boston. 

Children’s Chorus from Germantown, Laura E. Ross, Director. 

Girls Glee Qub, Academy High School, M. J. Luvaas, Director. 

Music Appreciation, Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Camden, N. J. 

Class Lesson, 9B Students, F. Edna Davis, Philadelphia. 

Junior Hundred, Girard College, Bruce A. Carey, Director. 

Temple University Women’s Glee Qub, Minerva M. Bennett, Di- 
rector. 

5 ;00— Visit exhibits. 

7:45 — General session, Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Camden, New Jersey, Chair- 
man. 

Program, Settlement Music Sdiool Orchestra, John GroUe, Director. 

Address: Creative Music in Education; Mabelle Glenn, President 

M. S. N. C., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Program, Mrs. Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano. 

Address: Musical Conditions Abroad; Dr. James Francis Cooke, 
Philadelphia. 
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Cantata, "Dryad^s Kisses'' (Riley-Miessner) Philadelphia Normal 
School Glee Club, Joan E^ey, Conductor. 

Social Dancing. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 16 

Sight seeing trips to Valley Forge, Historic Philadelphia, Victor 
Talking Machine Company. 

RESPONSE TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 
Ralph L. Baldwin, Director of M%isic, Hartford, Connecticut 

The members of the Eastern Music Supervisors Conference are grateful 
for the hospitable grreetings voiced by the official representatives of the City 
of Philadelphia. We fully appreciate the honor paid to the Conference by 
the presence of Mayor Mackey and Supt Broome and their cordial and 
inspirational messages. 

The Conference owes a debt of gratitude to President Elbridge Pitcher 
for the excellent program prepared for this the eleventh meeting; and we 
wish to acknowledge our deep appreciation to George L. Lindsay and his 
assistants for the excellent program of musical and educational features 
promised for this meeting. 

During the long and eventful history of our country, Philadelphia, the 
Cradle of Liberty, has been the scene of many of the most important steps in 
its progressive evolution. Important events taking place in Philadelphia 
have attracted the attention, interest, and activity of our New England 
ancestors from the earliest Colonial days, and the roads hither have been 
wdl worn by the people of the northeastern territory. 

The making of the Declaration of Independence in 1776 brought hither 
Bartlett and Whipple of New Hampshire; Hancock and Adams of Massa- 
chusetts; Hopkins and Ellery of Bliode Island; Sherman and Wolcott of 
Coimecticut; Morris and Livingston of New York. The eastern colonies 
were again represented at the writing and adoption of the Constitution in 
1787 where they labored with Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin in the 
inception of that epoch-making instrument In larger numbers our ancestors 
journeyed hither to attend the Centennial Exposition in 1876 and many were 
drawn here again to observe the Sesqui-Centennial of more recent years. 

Besides these principal outstanding events, Philadelphia has been the 
scene of many political, educational, and professional meetings of national 
significance, epoch-making events in many instances. 

Therefore in calling the eleventh meeting of our Eastern Music Super- 
visors Conference in this city, we are following the example of our early 
ancestors and the traditions established by many learned and scholastic 
institutions. 

Mindful of the glorious history of Philadelphia, of the worthy achieve- 
ments of William Penn, Benjamin Franklin, Robert Morris and their illustri- 
ous successors, may we find here during the present meeting a new per- 
spective of the status of our present civilization, a new sense of American 
culture, a fresh standard of artistic achievement, and renewed instruction 
and inspiration for the professional and educational tasks of the future. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT'S VIEW OF MUSIC 

Dr. Randall J, Condon, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

I come to you today, bringing you greetings from a city that has ever 
cherished music. This fall, in October, Cincinnati celebrated the 50th anni- 
versary of the building of Music Hall, Perhaps some of you younger people 
may not know that Music Hall was built by Cinciimati following the first 
May Festival Chorus by Theodore Thomas, who was in that city at that 
time, directing music and stimulating it The city came together and said, 
'We will celebrate the 50th anniversary and fifty years of history of Music 
Hall as the heart of the city.” Then they asked the schools if they would 
have a part and I said, "Of course well have a part” The school year had 
just b^fun and I said, 'We havenl any material on hand, but we will come 
to Music Hall and for two weeks we will teach school in Music Hall.” We 
occupied sixty thousand feet of floor space in giving an exposition to the 
people of that city of educational value, and the thing that we placed first, 
because it belongs first, was music. Through all the days of that convention 
we sang the songs of Stephen Foster, who lived in Cincinnati, and with our 
combined high school orchestras and our choruses we not only filled the 
great Music Hall itself but in our great demonstration, song and art and 
beauty and creative activity and loveliness was expressed to the people of 
that dty as the things in education that are most worth while. Oh, you can 
put on exhibitions of papers in arithmetic, of papers in grammar and history 
and geography and all of those things; they may be done, but there may be 
little of educational value in them. 

Last Saturday, the School Masters’ Club was discussing this topic: 
"Where shall we go for our implications for education?” they had one 
iTiftti who told how they should go to history for the implications expressed 
in education, and one man who said they should go to psychology for the 
implications diat should be expressed in ^ucation, and so on. The last one 
spoke for philosophy and that, of course, was the most fundamental and the 
finest of them all. When they were through, I said, "I am not a member 
of this committee, I don’t want to take issue with your implications; they 
are all first-rate, but they are not fundamental enough; for they seem to 
imply that learning and knowing are education and they may, as they are 
used, lead to education; but fundamentally, intellectual power in itself may 
be very far short of education. There is an implication in this country that 
all children cannot be educated, that there are only some that can be edu- 
cated.” So after I had laid down a few things that I said I believe about 
our popular implications about education not being fundamental, I said I 
wanted to put down a few that I bdieved are most fundamental and upon 
which our whole educational scheme must be built: First that beauty — music 
and art and the drama— is most fundamental to education and t^ess we 
begin to build our education upon such things our structure is hardly worth 
the building; and, second, that all children can be educated, some in one way 
and some in another, and it is our business to find out how they can be 
educated and to so shape otur program that education shall result from those 
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things that we bring to them. Then I laid down two other most fundamental 
things: *1 believe these are more fimdamental than all, that the seeking in 
itself is far more of educational value than the finding, that the going is 
more fundamental than the arriving; and that in music and in art and in 
some of these other things we are pointing the way, we are creating the 
atmosphere that makes people willing to seek that Ihey may find and to 
knock that the doors of education may be opened to them.’^ So you and I, as 
we are engaged in this phase of education that helps to create this atmos- 
phere imder which education may take place, are engaged in the highest and, 
I believe, the holiest of all pieces of educational work, 

I was delighted when I came in and picked up your program to find on 
the covers of this publication, "Music Study Exalts Life,'' If it did not, 
it would not be worth the doing. Nothing in education that does not some- 
how exalt life is worth the doing, and we must somehow shape all our 
educational philosophy in such a way that it does exalt life. Then, on the 
front page, I was delighted to see the old Liberty Bell and the first and the 
most fundamental, the keynote of all our education in America, struck by 
this old Bell of Philadelphia; for that sent out that note of freedom and 
liberty, setting men's spirits free, making clear that all children and men and 
women should have an equal chance to develop whatever abilities they have 
been endowed with. So the Liberty Bell not only strikes the keynote but 
has been playing through our history the symphony that brings together all 
our meaning. Then I turned to the inside and discovered what I didn't 
know before, a picture of Benjamin Franklin sitting at the instrument that 
he himself had invented. W^, of course, these Philadelphia people have 
told you about Franklin and Morris and all the other people that are of 
Philadelphia and of Pennsylvania, but I am very grateful that they have 
left for me one man who played a very important part just before that 
Declaration was signed, Thomas Jefferson. 

I made a pilgrimage to Monticello some three or four years ago. I went 
on purpose to come under the inspiration of that great soul, that lovely spirit, 
that one who had written those matchless sentences and great sentiment into 
our Declaration of Independence. As I came into the hall of his home, I 
saw standing there the music rack that he himself had made with his own 
hands, the rack before which he had stood with his violin, playing those 
tunes that gave expression to the aspirations of his soul; for I remember that 
when his boyhood home was burned at Shadewell, just down below the hill 
in the valley near Monticello, nearly everything was destroyed, but that 
Jefferson had saved that priceless possession, his violin. He played it 
through life, he played it here in Philadelphia (I am not sure he played it 
when he was writing the Declaration of Independence; I think maybe he did, 
because there is so much music in that I) and I know when he was President 
he played it He wrote letters about the education of his two girls whose 
moAer had died and he emphasized over and over again that music be an 
essential part of their education, and drawing— that was the word used in 
those days instead of art Then he emphasized one other thing, and I tliintf 
they go side by side: that every girl and boy ought to be so educated that 
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they will know how to do some and many useful things in life; and he 
emphasized in the education of these girls the home housework, being able 
to make a good pudding, to take care of a bed, to care for a room, along with 
music and art, ^e fundamental thing. 

You and I, I suspect, know a good many people who cannot read and 
write but who are well educated; and one indication of that will be that 
their daily work is conducted in such a way that it adds harmony to life, 
helpfulness, kindness, fellowship, working together with others. So out of 
daily toil comes education, more even than out of books themselves. I have 
seen, and I suspect you have, a good many collie graduates who seem to be 
very poorly educated. Now it seems a strange thing that the college imtil 
recently placed very little importance upon music. They have been too busy, 
have had too many other things to attend to, to bother with music ! I rejoice 
that there is banning to come in now in the more intelligent colleges an 
appreciation of the place of music; and let me say this with all the emphasis 
that I have, that throughout education and educational institutions, from the 
kindergarten to the post-graduate work, unless somehow there is music 
woven through it all and finding a place in it, then that educational institu- 
tion is not worthy the finest name of culture and refinement and the develop- 
ment of life. I rejoice today that Temple College has been wise enough to 
give a degree to one of your great leaders and that its representative is here 
today to speak. There are colleges today throughout this country that seem 
to realize that music has an essential and a necessary part and place in 
education. 

I wanted to bring to you some expression of the superintendent’s view 
of music* I want to speak of the work and of the great opportunities for 
educational service and for the development of life through the work of the 
Directors of Music; that you should think of yourselves not only as teachers 
of music, but that somehow you should think of yourselves as called to this 
great opportunity of directing the music in such a way that it shall make for 
the enrichment of life and for the outccwne of fine, soulful character, in 
citizenship and in all its relations. Directors of Music, you used to be called 
‘‘Supervisors of Singing.” I wouldn’t use any two phrases to give a finer 
contrast between what we are thinking of now and then than such ex- 
pressions as that: Supervisors of Singing; for we thought that was the end 
of our musical work in school. I want to go one step beyond that I have 
read through your program and I notice that most of the titles of the people 
who are on the program are still too limited; some of them are Directors of 
Musical Education, and that is, I think, better than most, or best of all except 
the one I am going to give you. Some of them are Directors of School 
Music, some of them are Supervisors of Musical Education. But I want 
you to think of yourselves as Directors of Music, not only the choral work, 
not only the orchestra work and the instrumental phases, not only as Direc- 
tors of Music within the schools themsdves; but, if your city is not too large, 
I want you to think of yourselves as the Directors of the music of your 
community. If your city is so large that no one man or woman could direct 
all the musical activities of that city, like Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New 
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York and many of these others, then I still want you to think of your office 
as so important and so exalted and so purposeful and so full of opportunity 
that It is your business to think of all that you are doing for the children 
and of all the city is doii^ for the musical education as somehow coming 
within the scope of the theme which you must take into account 

I was superintendent twenty-five years ago in a little city a long way off, 
out in the Rocky Mountains — ^Helena, Montana; and I had a very good 
teacher of vocal music and a very fine teacher of orchestra work. For good 
reasons, they both resigned, and I sdd, ‘‘Now is the chance to do what I 
believe ought to be done, that the Director of Music of the city of Helena, 
Montana, should take into account the whole sweep of this thing.’’ Then I 
began to say “Where can I find that man; where can I find him?” Just about 
that time I had heard about what Will Earhart was doing down in Richmond 
and so I made a trip there to see him, to see what he was doing with his 
orchestra, not only in school but the commimity orchestra; and so I said, 
“You’re the man I want” He was just about ready to accept when I re- 
ceived a challenge that took me away from Helena down to Providence, and 
he decided he might as well go to Pittsburgh and put in his work diere. 
There, as wherever he has been, he has been expressing this same thing that 
I am trying to emphasize; if you have a chance, magnify the importance of 
your work so that it shall be thought of as touching the reading, as touch- 
ing the dancing, as touching the Sunday School, as touching the community 
chorus, as reaching far out, and you yourself are ready to begin with and 
work in harmony with all the other forces in the community that are making 
for education and for the refinement of life. 

Well, we not only began to teach music in the public schools of Cincinnati 
in 1851, but we have been keeping it up and we have been touching the life 
of that city and the people of Cincinnati will teU you today that the children’s 
chorus, when they sing in the May Festival, carries them a little nearer 
Heaven than anything else. We have wonderful adult choruses of course, 
and the Symphony Orchestra plays, and they are all very lovely; but when 
the children’s chorus sings, with a soul and interpretation and with a power 
that is almost beyond bc^ef, then file people know that they have been just 
lifted up and fiiat for two years the city is going to be finer and better 
because they have listened to the singing of unspoiled children. 

'^en I met with our Supervisors of Music last June, I said to them, 
“It is a wonderful history, stretching back over these seventy-five years ; but 
it is not enough. We must have for this year a program which goes beyond 
anything that you have done, at least an extension of it, and it shall bring 
hato play these four things. First, a great boys’ chorus that shall be made up 
of the ^est singers in the schools of boys of this whole city; perhaps 250, 
perhaps more, perhaps less-— just the cream of all the finest boys of this city 
picked out as the best singers, to be brought together under one of our most 
skilful teachers. 

Second, I want, during fiie year, to have given a great symphony concert 
by the combined and finest of all of our high school players. I don’t 
want it to be any just make-believe, I don’t want it to be just a good concert, 
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but I want it to be a downright first-class thing in every respect, a symphony 
concert that is better than the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra can play; 
and I think we can do it (I might say that in April, tmder the direction 
of the Assistant Symphony Orchestra Director, that concert is to be given; 
then the people will realize what great power and development has come in 
these recent years in instrumental pla 3 dng; and I think you will be pleased in 
knowing that we are going to charge admission and use the proceeds to send 
a great company of our selected players to the National High School 
Orchestra Camp, that they may have a Aance to take part there.) 

Third, I said, there must be the same chance, an equal chance in every 
respect, for the fine education and development of the talented young people 
among the colored race that there is for the white. Now, that does not mean 
a separate music school — that is not what we are after; but it shall be 
taught by the finest teachers from the colleges and the conservatories, and it 
shall be organized in a school, one of our own schools, where, when the 
colored people come, they shaU know that they come with their heads up 
and are equal to any other person, no matter what his color may be. I have 
called in the Directors, the heads of conservatories, and I have b^^ to 
organize this thing; and while we shall not have many students this year, 
there will as the years go on be a great conservatory of music in the public 
schools, open alike to colored and white, where talent shall not be denied its 
opportunity because of the color of the skin that conceals the talent 

The fourth thing, and I believe the most important, that I want you to 
be everlastingly alert to this year is to discover unusual talent among these 
children and to see that they have a chance; and if mathematics gets in the 
way of the finest development in music, then mathematics must give way; if 
science gets in the way, then science must give way— whatever gets in the 
way must give way to the fine development of young people with pronounced 
talent in music. We must see that they have master teadiers, that they shall 
come under the instruction and the impressions of people who can fill their 
souls with aspiration, not ambitions — ^that isn’t what we’re concerned about; 
but we are everlastingly concerned about cultivating inspiration and aspira- 
tion that reaches up and out and beyond to develop the very best there is 
in you. 

Now, it is because I believe so deeply in the value of music to the develop- 
ment of life and its use in educational institutions for this purpose that, when 
I had a chance as President of the Department of Superintendence, I said, 
'TTow my chance has come and I will make use of it to impress upon the 
superintendents of this country what they are not always conscious of, this 
value of music.” So I took it up with Joe Maddy and I said, "Mr. Maddy, 
ca n we assemble, do you think, an orchestra, the finest orchestra that has 
ever been assembled, and can we take them to Dallas and have them play so 
that the superintendents will never forget, never be able to forget, that music 
is one of the most important things in education?” and he said, "TTes, I think 
we can.” So he and Mr. Giddings of Miimeapolis and Mr. Warren and 
some others came over to my place to plan it out and I remember how we 
looked out over the hills and b^an to plan how we could bring to Dallas 
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something that had never been known before in the National Education 
Association, and especially in the great Department of Superintendence. 
When we had the thing all organized, I sent out a letter to every department 
and said, ^*Do you want some music to help your program go?” and every 
department but one said they would be delighted. To some we furnished 
bands, to some quartets and to some instrumental work of various kinds. 
But there was one group so busy with their program that they said they 
couldn’t be interrupted; that was the Research Department, trying to find 
out what in education is most worthwhile, so busy with their program that 
they couldn’t admit music to it I This is how busy they were: my son-in-law 
went in the afternoon to the Research Department and I asked him, *What 
did you get?” "'Well,” he said, "Not very much.” I said, "I didn’t expect 
you would; but what did you get?” "Well, I think I got enough to pay me 
for going,” he said, "for I discovered they had been busy, two committees 
for a year; and this is the conclusion of all the studies that they have made 
on school buildings: that buildings in the south are more likely to be open 
than they are in the north I And, second, that large buildings are' more likely 
to have open play rooms in the basement than small buildings !” I said, "You 
didn’t have any music did you?” "Oh no, there wasn’t any music.” Now, I 
don’t want to paint that too seriously because I am busy just now trying to 
raise a million dollars to carry on research for the Department of Superin- 
tendence; but I want their work to be a study into those things that are 
fundamental and serious in life, for many of the things that go by that name, 
whether carried on by you or anybody else, are hardly worthy the study that 
they are given. But if, placing a little child and his opening soul in the 
midst, we can study those things which minister to life and give him those 
things which make his life richer and finer, then it is worth all the study we 
am give to it; and I hope the Department of Superintendence finally will be 
in charge of a research which will enable them to carry on the great studies 
such as Mr. Broome has carried on so beautifully here in the Philadelphia 
curriculum in the last three years or more, and to find those things in educa- 
tion which are most worth while. 

Now to show that that meeting at Dallas did come to something, I want 
to just give you two illustrations. I didn’t stop when the orchestra had 
played; I planned my whole program to emphasize the spiritual things in 
life, the things that I think are most worthwhile; for, while I do not decry 
science, it has had so much emphasis that I feel such things as you are 
standing for in other divisions need to be given a little more emphasis. I 
planned my program so that through die week there should be a culmination 
and then on the closing evening that great orchestra should play the moods 
of life. You have heard them, of course, play at Chicago and Detroit; but I 
doubt, unless you were at Dallas, if you ever heard anyone play in such a 
way as to sweep the souls of people who listened as this orchestra did on 
that evening. And when the last note of their orchestral number. The Moods 
of Life, had been finished, I asked them to strike a chord and the audience 
to stand while we ^g, "Now the Day Is Over, Night Is Drawing Nigh.” 
As that orchestra joined with that gr^t chorus in singing, then you knew 
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that educational values had been exalted; for the emotions of life, the heart, 
the soul, had been touched as they never can be through those things which 
do not deeply stir emotions. And that wasn’t all, for I got into a taxi and 
rode back to my hotel with Henry Bailey and I said, *'Mr. Bailey, I heard 
America singing tonight,” and he said, "I did too”; and I said, "I want you 
to go straight back to your room now and interpret, as only you can interpret, 
what that meant,” He sat up until two o’clock and at seven o’clock in the 
morning he came in and said, ‘‘How does this suit you?” He had taken the 
theme, “I Heard America Sing^g”; and I said, “Now this is what I am 
going to do; I’m going to have our old Printing Trade School in Cincinnati 
print this as a beautiful piece of printing, and then I’m going to get the 
executive committee of the Department of the Superintendence to authorize 
the executive secretary to mail a copy of that to every superintendent in this 
country,” Perhaps you’ve seen it and remember it — ^it closes like this : 

“No one who saw these young men and women and heard them play will 
ever forget it It was like a vision of the world that is to be, a glimpse of 
the company of every nation and kindred and tribe before the throne of 
God, whose anthem of praise is like the sound of the sea. And then, led by 
this youthful orchestra, the audience sang, 

“Now the day is over, 

Night is drawing nigh; — 

When the morning wakens 
Then may I arise. 

Pure and fresh and sinless, 

In Thy holy eyes, 

“And I heard the great true heart of my country singing as never before, 
and the harmony was as rich and deep as human brotherhood itself.” 

And if you and I, as teachers of music or any other subject, have a lower 
vision than that, we shall never rise to the height that it is possible for us 
to attain. I ask you teachers of music to exalt, not for yourselves but for 
the children of the community, the great value of soul culture that there is 
in music ! 

I had a good many letters after tibat meeting, but I am just going to 
quote you two from members of that orchestra. One from a little girl in 
Idaho, who said: “As a member of the National High School Orchestra of 
1927, I want to tell you how much I enjoyed playing before you and the 
pleasure I got from my entire stay in Dallas. Of course, the Thursday 
night concert was the climax of the week but next to that came the Vesper 
Service Stmday” (and I rejoiced in that, because from 75 to 90 of these 
young people had played for that Vesper Service). “The whole time was 
packed so full of thrills that I could not pick out the biggest ones. It was 
one of the most wonderful weeks of my life and I want to thank you for 
making it possible,” 

Here’s a letter from a boy from Missouri, He says: “I learned more 
about music in the one week I was there, than I ever dreamed was to be 
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known. It was the most wonderful experience of my life and I doubt if I 
will have anything equal to it” 

Our days go by, full of routine day after day, and very little happens 
to them, and then something, a great vision, a wonderful experience comes 
to us which makes our life from that point on different for aJl time ; and to 
these young people who played at Dallas, to those who played at Chicago 
and at Detroit and to those who were in camp under the direction of Maddy, 
had come an experience that will n^er make their lives anything but great 
and fine and holy. 

I had a letter from Sarah Louise Arnold last year; she had been sick and 
I wrote to her, expressing my very great appreciation because of the in- 
spiration of life I received when I was beginning school more than forty 
years ago, that helped to establish in me the standards that actuate the ideals 
that should actuate a superintendent. She put into the letter a very sig- 
nificant sentence: “A democracy requires from all its folks that they share 
their understanding with all who come their way, and leave behind something 
which will give a life to all who are climbing toward understanding.” Be- 
cause you teachers in music are helping to bring people into understanding, 
to give a lift toward a better understanding, is why I am here this morning, 
to express this great appreciation for your work and the service which you 
are rendering. The prophet, when asked to speak of teaching, said, ""No 
man can reveal to you ought but that which already lies half asleep in the 
dawning of your knowledge. The teacher who watts in the shadow of the 
temple among his followers, gives not of his wisdom but rather of his faith 
and lovingness.” 

May you teachers of music walk in the shadow of the temple, and out 
of your faith and lovingness may you give that to the other teachers of the 
schools and to the children and to the city, that which shall help to bring 
about a better understanding, to make democracy more secure, that which 
shall help to lift us all into a finer and better understanding. 

THE UNIVERSITY VIEW OF MUSIC 

Da. Chahles Beoty, President Temple University, Philadelphia* 

I am here to extend the greetings and welcome of the colleges and uni- 
versities of this city to you. I should have been on the program at Ihe 
b^rinning for that purpose, just to tell you that we are really in sympathy 
and believe in music and that if we have been slothful in the past, we are 
coming to the position where we begin to rightfully understand and appreci- 
ate the real merit of music, not only in our colleges and in our schools but 
in our lives and in what it must mean to all of us. I am amazed at the 
progress that has been made; going back to my high school days in the 
centnd part of this state, I can distinctly recall that we had practically noth- 
ing in the way of musical instruction and very little in the way of musical 
inspiration. Contrasting that condition with ffae music at Temple University 
today, it is astonishing to me the emphasis that is placed upon it Here is 
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an institution with more than twelve thousand students, and leading in the 
work is the work of music in many, many phases. 

We were mighty pleased, for instance, just a short time ago, to give the 
degree of Doctor of M[usic to Mrs. Clark. I am thinking of the days just a 
few months ago when Mrs. Qark^s name was suggested for this honorary 
degree and of the enthusiasm with which the committee on degrees and the 
faculty of the University approved of that degree and Mrs. Clark as the 
woman who should most rightfully receive it (Applause). 

That is typical of the attitude at least of my university here and it is 
not hard to find just why we have gone so far ahead in this particular line 
of education. The great master founder. Dr. Conwell, was a tremendous 
lover of music, and when the institution was just a small college, almost a 
glorified high school, really in its preparatory stages. Dr. Conwell because 
of that great love for music which he had, because he believed in it, insisted 
that real emphasis should be placed upon a musical program throughout our 
university; and so today we find a school of music as one of the twelve 
departments of the institution. We have a conservatory, centrally located 
in the very heart of this city, with two branch music^ centers in other 
sections, and we have the part that you are more interested in in connection 
with our teachers* college. We have 3300 students in that one department. 
In that department is this section known as the music section and it plays a 
big part in that particular work. We have all kinds of music, not only for 
the preparation of teachers and supervisors but all kinds of music in every 
phase of the University life. It is very pleasing, of course, to know that 
Dr. Broome finds those who have been trained in music at Temple Univer- 
sity very well equipped to do the task that they are sent out to do; that Mr. 
Claude Rosenberry has seen fit to fully qualify and praise this department in 
Temple University, so that what your President, Mr. Pitcher, has said, that 
Temple has been aggressive and a leader in this field, is absolutely true. 

As I said in the beginning, I am astonished at the tremendous strides that 
have been made since my undergraduate days in the development of real 
musical programs in at least certain Universities in the land. I wish to c<m- 
gratulate you on the fortunate subject which is the element that you are 
dealing with as your real profession. Music has many sides to it that appeal 
to file educator alone. I think it was Dr. Eliott who said that perhaps music 
was as fine a mental training as any other subject that could be found in 
the curriculum; it has that element of training but it has other elements — 
its real cultural value, its intellectual value, its recreational value, its soul- 
stirring and up-lifting and inspiring values; these things are part of the 
study of music, of its practice and use that make it a real part in your lives. 
I feel this too, that music as it is taught can readily become someAing more 
than the daily routine that most studies assume after a time. In the field of 
music education, the time comes more quickly than in other subjects, when 
you have a musical language, when you begin to master it, when you get the 
real thrill out of your studies and out of your work; in that respect, too, 
music is a tremendously fortunate thing for you who are so interested in its 
development and in its teaching. 
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We are very happy indeed that you chose Philadelphia for this confer- 
ence. You are going to help us ; I know you are going to inspire the colleges 
and universities as they are touched by these meetings to a deeper and 
better appreciation of what music may mean; we hope we may be of some 
assistance to you. 

THE BRITISH-AMERICAN FIELD DAY 

Mrs. Frances E. Clark 

We who are accustomed to gathering in these great conferences have 
become welded together in so great a cause that we are not quite able, I 
think, to understand and appreciate the motivating spiritual power that lies 
underneath these meetings of ours. It is difiScult for you of the younger 
generation to imagine a time when there was no such thing as a Supervisors 
Conference. Meetings there had been of the Music Department of the N. 
E. A., where music met the other phases and branches of education to try 
to hold up the banner as best it could; but the meetings were small, always 
scattered, and there was never an opportunity for supervisors to come to- 
gether and thresh out our own problems, to meet and try to justify our own 
processes, devices, procedures, to learn of each other better methods of 
doing the task we had undertaken. 

It was a marvelous thing when ottt of an entirely impromptu gathering 
there was bom the Music Supervisors National Conference. You all know 
the story of how that happened to be— we have often used the word “hap- 
pened." Things like that do not “happen"; there is a power that directs 
us far beyond our weak possibility of understanding. And so there was 
that little group of us down in Keokuk twenty-two years ago now, who were 
guided in carrying out the feeling of us all that we needed an opportunity 
of this kind. There are two present in this conference this morning, besides 
myself, who were at that meeting: Mr. Charles H. Miller of Rochester, and 
Mr. Qarence C. Birchard of Boston. (Applause.) Out of that meeting 
has come this urge upon all of us to. meet in our various sections and in the 
great national body. It is incredible that it is so young and yet equally in- 
credible to see how very great has been the growth. There will sit in these 
five sectional conferences being held this year from seven to eight thousand 
supervisors, special teachers and friends of school music. There were 
five thousand, as most of you know, under one roof at the national meeting 
in Chicago on last April. So the cause of school music has become one of 
the most vital factors in education that exists in this country today. 

All of you who have really sensed the responsibility of your occupation, 
if you have felt the great missionary urge to give to the children every- 
where this beautiful thing of music, have felt within your soul the urge to 
democratize, so to speak, the most beautiful in music for all the children. 
We shall hear this afternoon from some of you the possibilities of equalizing 
the opportunity of all children, but we know that even now, in spite of our 
efforts, there are many thousands of children that are not yet permitted to 
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taste of tmderstanding, of knowing, of appreciating and having the music of 
this world come into dieir own personal lives. 

As I heard it defined a few days ago at the Southern Conference, ap- 
preciation of music means "individual response to tonal beauty.” That is 
very short but very inclusive. I am always so proud to say that my ancestor, 
John Elliott, the apostle to the Indians, was the first great music missionary 
to this country; for as Cotton Mather put it, ‘lie taught the Indians to sing 
ravishingly.” We can hardly appreciate that; and yet the soul of the Indian 
is filled with music that we can scarcdy understand. And so there has come 
that spirit of zeal to carry this beautiful thing that we have into the utter- 
most parts of the earth. 

There has come to us an opportunity that nobody could have planned, 
nobody could have foreseen; and nobody can now foresee the marvelous 
thing that shall come out of it At the meeting in Chicago last April, we sat 
down to a breakfast at 7 :45 one morning, arose at 12 :30 and no one was 
weary. We sat down to celebrate the 21st anniversary of our Conference. 
One of the speakers was Mr. Percy Sdioles of England who had come over 
to see what this was all about He came and saw and heard, and was con- 
quered. That evening, after another session, he called a group of us 
together and said to us, "England has nothing like this. I have never been 
so thrilled in my life, to see and hear your great programs, to see the en- 
thusiasm with which you stand down here in this lobby and sing like angels, 
with which you give of yourselves to this marvelous work. I have never 
dreamed of anything like it, and we in England do not have it There is 
nothing like it on the Continent We must have it and you must come over 
and bring it to us. Now how can it be done?” Well, it was enough to set 
us all o£F and we at once became fired with ihe enthusiasm of a response to 
that truly Macedonian call. In the spirit of the ancient crusades we said at 
once, looking one to the other, "Why, this must be done.” We had no other 
thought There was not even any argument in the matter. It must be 
done. So at once Mr. Scholes said, "If you will appoint some of your group 
who will be in England this summer, I will call together the leading musicians 
of England and we will see what can be done toward organizing an informal 
meeting to be held in London.” 

Our committees were organized almost instantly; the meeting was held 
on the 7th of July in London and I was your representative, your ambassador 
of school music to that great meeting. Something like three or four hundred 
people attended in the different sections, morning, afternoon, evening; I 
spoke four times and never for one minute in all those addresses was I 
m3rself ; not myself at all, but you; it was just simply an embodiment of the 
voice of somebody giving the messi^e of school music in America, your 
plans, your working out of all the things that make our music so thoroughly 
worthwhile. 

At the beginning of the meeting there were great stacks of telegrams 
from people all over Great Britain and America, wishing us well, wishing 
they might be there, interested in the plan. In the half hour that had pre- 
ceded the meeting. Sir Alexander MacKenzie and I were to have stood on 
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the platform and receive; Sir Alexander had been in an automobile accident 
and I had to do it myself; but when that meeting began there was a spirit 
of beauty, of comradery, of willingness to cooperate, of wanting to under- 
stand, that was the most wonderful thing I have ever seen in my Ufe. Those 
so-called cold-hearted English people were just as warm-hearted and ap- 
preciative as any group that ever could be brought together. 

The result of it all was that in the evening meeting the resolution was 
brought forth by Lady Lowden to organize an English-American Confer- 
ence, bringing together the great English-speaking nations through music, 
the tmiversal language, the one bond that is common to all peoples of all 
the world but most of all to those having a common language. If we might 
come together having that much to start with, then there was the hope that 
we might invite to us all the peoples of the world and come together in a 
great organization throt^h music toward world peace. Lady Lowden put 
it in that way, that it was her hope that through music, the one universal 
language, the one great universal bond, we might start a movement toward 
world peace which could reach the heart of the world as no other movement 
could. 

So it was arranged that the first meeting should be held this summer in 
Lausanne, Switzerland. As you know, the World Federation of Education 
is to meet in Geneva July 24th to August 3rd; and we purposely placed our 
music conference following it, over-lapping one day, August 2nd to 8th, at 
Lausanne, just down that beautiful lake of Geneva about twenty miles. We 
have done that so that educators in large numbers may go down to the music 
meeting and in turn that those of you who go to Lausanne may go to the 
Geneva meeting. Many of you will want to go two weeks early and have 
the privil^e of visiting the schools of London and nearby. Their schools 
run on into July, and will be open to you for visitation. 

I trust that we shall have a representative group from America at 
Lausanne this summer. Many groups are forming everywhere all over the 
country, and we shall meet there, exchange ideas, with a large group of 
the really great musicians of England, Scotland and Wales. We have much 
to learn from them; they have much to learn from us. May the spirit of 
the missionary which has imbued us all from the beginning of these con- 
ferences be with us in Lausanne and help us to carry the gospel back to the 
mother cotmtry and all countries, as a real music crusade ! 

PROGRAM 

Westlampter Vocational School Orchestra, 

G. Paul Laundry, Director. 


Reminiscence, The Merry Peasant Schumann 

Overture, The Jolly Bandits Benisetti 

Hungarian Dances Nos. 7 and 8 Brahms 

Minuet from Serenade in E Flat Mozart 

Little Marriage, Bachelor Hills Zemhrick 
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LET ALL THE CHILDREN SING 

Florence M. Hale, State Education Department, Augusta, Maine. 

When I heard your fine applause and realized how you were enjoying 
this wonderful rural orchestra, I thought of a time when I went out speaking 
through my state when women didn*t speak quite so much in staid old New 
England as they do now. It was at a time when women’s rights were very 
much in the for^round. I, having all the rights I could very well manage, 
was not speaking on that particular subject; but I was suspected in this little 
rural place, where they were "*agin” that procedure, of having a banner, 
“Votes for Women” in my pocket; and so the men, being opposed to any 
such “gaddings” of the feminine sex, put off my appearance on the program 
until they had had almost everything-^nusic, games, refreshments; and, 
finally, when the evil moment could be no longer averted, the chairman 
walked up to me and said, “Well, I suppose Pd better introduce you now 
or do you think weM better let them enjoy themselves a little while longer?” 

I would like to take you all witii me back to the Christmas season and 
far away from this city of Brotherly Love to a little country railroad that 
we call the White Mountain Branch, back in Ihe State of Maine. At the 
Christmas season I boarded a train at the twilight hour one night to go up 
through that beautiful wooded country where I was to address a little gather- 
ing of school people and citizens. I wish you could all see that scene because 
it was so peaceful I felt as though I were a character on a Christmas card, 
as I went through that snow-clad region, with the pines and the firs and 
hemlocks along the railroad track, every now and then stopping at a little 
village where far-off twinkling lights in the little homes showed happiness 
and peace and love. And, sometimes, looking through the windows, I saw a 
Xpsy lamp on a little supper table and around it I could see a little family 
group, the baby in the high chair and the father in his shirt-sleeves, a picture 
of home such as we hope never to lose entirely from this civilization that is 
becoming so very mechanical that in the cities they know not what home 
really is any more. I arrived at the little town where I was to speak and 
was driven through the snow, coming down like those old paper weights we 
used to have when we were children (you shook them and inside stood the 
little church, that was then covered with little specks that looked like snow, 
and we remember the beauty even to this day.) I drove up to the hotel and 
as I entered, with the burning logs on the fire-place and an air of home 
about the place, a Victrola of one of the best makes was over in the comer 
and on it was being played those beautiful Tales from Ho£hnan, and then 
Riibenstein’s Melody in F. I signed my name and ascended to my room; 
there were no locks there, like Arcadia — ^'‘neither bolts to their doors nor 
locks to their windows.” 

Then I went out to the evening performance. First of all there came out 
a little orchestra from a combination of rural schools, only about a third as 
big as this orchestra that you have seen here; that was followed by a little 
group of all the children they could muster in those few little rural schools, and 
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they stood and sang a combination of Christmas mdodies — Came Upon 
the Midnight Qear/' **Oh Little Town of Bethlehem,” and all the others 
that have lifted your spirits and mine through all these happy years. And 
through that whole meeting was joy, and with the people was great harmony, 
and all over the town were dean, nice homes and things that represent the 
best in our American country life. Now, I am not going to say it was all 
because of the music that they had in those schools, brought by a splendid 
supervisor who through ill health couldn’t be elsewhere and so was glad to 
give those people the benefit of her fine training ; I am not going to say that 
that was wholly responsible for the dean wholesomeness and the good ap- 
pearance of the homes and the towns, and the harmony and the beautiful 
outlook on life; but I think the music had an over-powering influence upon 
all those things. 

The next week I went to another portion of the state, no poorer and no 
less lacking in ability among its children; but the picture was quite different. 
A dirty train, houses along the railroad track that needed paint and windows 
with panes out I went into the hotel and the derk said, ^What do you 
want?’ and I fdt like saying, ^‘Someone to say good-night to in a pleasant 
sort of way”; but I just murmured, "A room.” There was no fire-place, no 
Victrola to cheer thhigs up, and I went to my room where I found a notice, 
^^Do not steal the towel or pin tray!” I speedily felt my face getting 
healthily dirty because it seemed to match all the rest of the surroundings. 
Then I went to the meeting where I was to speak. The people came in, only 
two or three willingly, and others who had been prodded to come; and the 
children came to perform, but instead of the beautiful Christmas mdodies 
there were three or four of the most objectionable of our jazzy songs, little 
girls eleven and twelve years old getting up and singing the cheapest sort 
of love songs and trying hard to learn every word, taking just as much time 
as would have been consumed in learning the lovdy verses of "It Came 
Upon the Midnight Qear.” Now those are some of the reasons I am so 
willing, so anxious to do what I can as a supervisor of rural schools to 
bring this life and beauty and joy that you have all the time into the lives 
of many of these children, ba<i home and in other states, that know not 
what the mdody of life or the beauty of existence is because there is no 
music in the school or in the home. 

I am asking you all if you, as music supervisors, wish to help us who do 
the more prosaic things, to study with us the ways and means by which 
we may bring it to pass that such a picture shall not be found in any com- 
munity over this country, when some years have passed away. The best 
thing that I know of to study, since you of course in your music work have 
only a comparatively snaall amount of time to study the rural situation, is 
the history of the schools of Denmark. A new book that has just come out, 
"The Danish Folk School,” by Olive D. Campbell, is one of the very best 
textbooks for rural supervisors who wish to get their message over to the 
country people; for we see in that book that Denmark, recognized by all of 
us rural people to be the outstanding country in its successful solution of the 
rural school program, has built its whole progress not only in rural school 
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life but in rural community life on the Danish Folk Songs with their won- 
derful message of cheer. On the cover of this book of Miss Campbell’s is 
the picture of a plowman. It might have been one of Millet’s. And under- 
neath, the motto that I would like to see over every rural assembly hall or 
churdi, "I sing behind the plow.” Isn’t that the solution? When we get 
these young men and women realizing that they can sing and find the dreams 
of their lives in the homelike duties, we shall then have kept them on the 
farm and not have sent our best element away. 

The Danish love of home is apparent in all their songs. I brought just 
one of the Danish folksongs that I want to read to you: 

**1 am just a simple farmer. 

Downright and plain, 

And yet I love my modest (hovel). 

All over my little home 
Are green blossoms fair, 

With color and perfume. 

Mine is the dear spring. 

Mine is the fresh breeze ; 

I grew up to the song of birds. 

Learned a little of them too. 

I sing when the impulse comes, 

To fly, light and free. 

I sing behind the plow. 

And to the sound of the mowin’ ; 

Hills and woods give back my song. 

And when I am weary with toil 
And day is done, my spirit is fresh, 

My mind at ease, I am happy and free. 

I would not change places with any man on earth, 

Nor will I leave this spot in the north.” 

That is one of the most widely quoted, so Miss Campbell says in her 
book, of Danish songs and embodies the part that music has played for 
generations in the education of rural people of that country that is con- 
sidered an ideal when it comes to the solving of the country school problem. 

Now, I thought today I could help you most in the time that was mine 
if you would let me speak informally. I want to get down to some of the 
ways in which I think we really can work together. We have talked of this 
for a long time but until we lay our plans, we rural supervisors, you music 
specialists, we shall not get far ahead on the thing we want to do. I have 
mentioned one thing— try to get a bird’s eye view of what the rural school 
program is and what part music can play in it, and how much time can really 
honestly be given to that 

Another suggestion I would like to make is that you as a convention here 
assembled, before you give up your meeting, do something definite along 
the line of seeii^ that more music is put on the programs of the National 
Education Association and on the prog^rams of the State Associations. Now, 
I mean not only orchestra music or fine solos or wonderful piano accompani- 
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ments; I mean talks on music, some big addresses that shall inspire those 
people that are not stud3dng the special subject the way you are, to see what 
their schools are lacking when they do not have music in them. I have not 
been to very many of the programs of the National Association where any 
music speaker has been placed on the general session program. Why don’t 
you work for that? You have people here who could stand up and make 
this subject of music bum and live, on one of those big evening programs, 
as others make the education bill and other important subjects live; and I 
believe you will never get far until you make a fight for that thing. 

I would like to see you do something more than talk about putting this 
music over. You have, first of all, got to have respect for the subject, and 
one of the ways to get the respect is to be counted when all the others heads 
of departments are counted on big occasions. 

Why I speak so emphatically about this is that the first people you have 
got to educate, while you are thinking as I am about getting money from tax- 
payers and all that, are your county superintendents and your rural school 
teachers ; because many of them have little conception of what we mean by 
all this. I go out every fall as Dr. Driver and other rural experts do, to 
other states than my own, to speak on programs. I would have been almost 
horrified, if I hadn’t given up being horrified long ago, to see what county 
superintendents have allowed to go on the program as music. In one place 
in a middle-western state, the musical director was a pretty young lady whose 
very beauty and charm of dress made what she did seem an example to all 
these rural teachers; and not one good piece of music appeared on their 
program. I remember we were scolded and nagged and told, each one of 
us, to learn one of those verses of the ^^School House Blues.” You know 
what that poem is, ^Tf you don’t like the way the teacher does, tell her to go 
and sit on a tack.” That actually is a part of the song. We were told to 
say that over and over again until we learned it And I decided to try it 
all the next week to see how up-lifted I would be at the end of the wedc — 
and anyway I wanted to do what the teacher said ! Now, I have no doubt 
but what if I had followed those teachers out there and gone into their 
schools I would have found them going back home and teaching that same 
sort of thing, for did not they have instructions to learn it, and did not 
everybody laugh and applaud, and wasn’t it set up to them as an example of 
what music is? Now that’s not the only place I heard that I have heard 
it more often than I would care to admit And I have seen another instance: 
there is a certain commercial company that I think highly of in every other 
way than this, and I think they are innocent probably, about this, but they 
have taken some of the lovely old songs like "Maryland, My Maryland,” and 
"Way Down Upon the Swanee River” and set their advertising to them. 
They have been allowed to sing the praises of this thing— the Davis System 
we’ll call it; I have listened to the tune of "Maryland, My Maryland,” with 
the words "Push and Pull, Push and Pull, Push and Pull for Davis AIL” 
There they were, singing for a whole week their penmanship exercises and 
singing the beautiful songs set to that dieap sort of advertising! 
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Now wfien children have once heard the beautiful songs taken in that 
way, never again in their lives will Ihey ever care much about them. We 
are very apt, most of us (we are so human) to remember the things we 
shouldn't a good deal longer than we remem^r the thing that we should; 
and so we have got to be very careful that the very first approach that we 
make to music is to make it sound and fine and associate it for evermore 
with the noble strains that were in the beginning associated with the melody. 

Let us summarke: First study as best you can your rural school situ- 
ation; second, work to have this music supervisors association represented 
on the big programs, alpng with psychology and the other things ; and third, 
begin an intensive campaign against cheapening the best melodies by allow- 
ing them to be used with tawdry words that mean nothing — and you will have 
done a great deal. 

Then, I would like to see all of us on the look-out for individual cases 
of talent. Do you know, I think that a lot of real talent in this world is going 
to waste because nobody is on the look-out for it It was a particular pleas- 
ure to me today to come here because the President of this association, Mr. 
Pitcher, is one of my own colleagues, and I happen to know that, with the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Pitcher, there is probably no one in our state that has done 
so much for rural music as has he. (Applause). I want to tell you of one 
instance that illustrates what I mean. Back some years ago we always, as we do 
now many times, had a school festival where all the children of the state are 
brought from their high schools, country as well as city, to the state conven- 
tion. They have one or two rehearsals and then they give the program for 
one-half day. (And I want to say, incidentally, that that has been one of 
the best things in creating a desire for good music that we have ever had in 
our state.) Now, there came upon the stage at one of those meetings at one 
time a little newsboy, shabbily dressed, with no friends or ^*pull,” given a 
very minor part in that morning's performance, where the really fine part 
went to a city boy who had had some training; but as this little newsboy 
came to his two little lines that he had to sing, he did as all geniuses have 
since the world beg^n, he made his persoxxality and power felt in those two 
lines more than all the more experienced children did in their fine, long parts ; 
and then they all applauded and wanted him to sing his two lines over. But 
there wasn't time, because someone else was so anxious to get the chorus 
in, and so he couldn't sing again; but the next year the man who took charge 
of that was your Mr. Pitcher, and his first job was to seek out the little 
newsboy and give him the leading part in the opera. And that boy sang 
with all the vim^e realized what a wonderful thing it was to be picked out 
to sing in that great place and his little throat almost burst in his joy to 
live up to Mr. Pitcher's recommendation. Well, to make a long story short, 
through the principal of that school andr through the supervisor’s influence, 
a rich woman in the city of Augusta and one or two others who became 
interested in him sent him to Italy, and that boy, the son of a cobbler, today 
is a singer in the Italian Opera. As I started on this trip I picked up his 
home paper, the Lewiston Journal, and it gave a little resume of this boy's 
great success and the hope tiiat he might one day be big enough even to sing 
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in this country in Grand Opera. If it hadn’t been for somebody who was 
on the look-out for talent, that boy might be today helping his father mend 
shoes, and singing an occasional solo ; a great voice and a striking personality 
and an ideal to all other boys, all would have been lost to the world today. 
And so I say, be on the look-out for tadent, for individual cases, while you 
are tr3dng to give all the children a chance to sing. 

Now then, you've got to begin the education of the people in country 
places to the idea that music and art are not fads, that music and art are the 
real subjects in all the program. I would put health and reading and music 
and art as the four most essential subjects on any school program, and I 
believe I could justify it by experiences in life ; and I want to tell you that 
you will find country people more alert to the appreciation of culture than 
you think. I believe before the youngest child of the youngest teacher in this 
room dies, we shall see something quite different We are drifting toward it. 
There will be a time when creative musicians, great artists, great poets, will 
be endowed by a sort of public fund so they won’t have to worry about board 
and lodging and old ^e, but so they can g^ve their talent to creativeness. 
Because the world is beginning to see we are losing the beautiful creative 
impulse without which any country must be destroyed. Do you remember 
the verse that President Hoover kissed when he was inaugurated on March 
Fourth? "Where there is no vision, the people perish.” A splendid motto 
with which to begin a career of service ! We must begin to put the vision 
in the people ! 

The other day, speaking before a legislative committee on teachers’ 
pensions, I was warned by everybody that I must not be dreaming, that I 
mustn’t be inspirational, that I must stick to figures and cold fact if I were 
to get these pensions for teachers ; and I stuck to facts until near the end, 
and I got embroiled in figures; and so I made this statement: I said, looking 
at the most hard-headed one (because I thought that he was the one that 
had detected my error and I would try to say something to him but not expect- 
ing him to be moved by it when I was supposed to be very practical !) : "I 
tell you people the thing we’ve got to look out for is to fix it so that the 
teachers come here with the old idea of service — ^people not asking, What 
am I going to get; had I better move now that I’ve taught two years because 
I can get two dollars more over there?’ It will be a sorry day for this 
country when teachers evaluate their positions largely on the dollar or two 
more ffiey can get somewhere else. The question must be, ‘How can I serve, 
rather than how much can I get’.” Maybe it was my compelling eye, but he 
b^ran to nod his head, "That’s right”; and I felt perhaps there was more 
appreciation of the big spirit of service and culture than we think for in 
the country districts. 

I stopped over with a family that you probably have had some experience 
with in a typical way, where the fadier didn’t count for very much in the 
eyes of the family. He sat back by the stove and smoked his pipe when the 
rest entertained the callers. He provided the money but after that his 
mission was pretty well over and the daughters were rather ashamed of 
the fact that he took off his shoes, and apologized for it (Those who have 
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read the American stories of Mr. Baines remember how he always takes his 
shoes off — ^he can think better that way I) And there he sat, and my heart 
began to go out; I stopped there because there was no hotel in the place and 
my heart went out to that poor, neglected man (as all spinsters’ hearts do 
under such conditions as that !) but I little expected that he would have any 
real soul for culture. I thought he was just a poor, lonely old man; he 
probably hated to see me come there, but I wanted him to know I thought 
he was all right, shoes or no shoes; and one night when the family was 
doing the dishes, we began to have a little talk ; and the second time we got 
a chance to talk a little more and the third time, when the family were very 
much engrossed in something else, he said to me, "Say, I’ve heard you like 
poetry awfully well I’ve been saving up one of the most lovely things I 
ever saw in my life”; and he read it— it was the "Lost Chord” that he read 
He began it : 

"Seated one day at the organ, 

I was weary and ill at ease, 

And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy ke 3 rs. 

"I know not what I was thinking 
Or what I was dreaming then. 

But there came from the soul of the organ. 

The sound of a great Amen.” 

Of course he didn’t read it with force and expression. He was bashful 
to read it at all, but he read it and then he seemed to be reading in between 
the verses and he put down his pipe and with a long, far away look in his 
eyes, he skipped to the last lines, 

*Tt may be that death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again. 

It may be that only in Heaven 
I shall hear that grand Amen.” 

I said nothing and he said nothing, but in a moment more he picked up 
the book again and read it and with the last words almost like a benediction, 
"It may be that only in Heaven, I shall hear that grand Amen,” he said, 
"Don’t you think that's the loveliest thing for us common people that don’t 
get mudi here to think about?” And I said, "I do”; and there is nothing 
greater for any man, because there is only one thing in life for us all— the 
great climax, the great amen, that says to us, as to that man, ‘Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant” 

I wish that I could say half that is in my heart to say, because I feel 
this subject more than I can tell. Do you know, as I came on the sleeper 
last night, in my busy life, at this season of the year, do you know how I 
thought of my visit today? I thought of a bright, b^utiful sojourn for a 
little while, with people to whom I didn’t have to explain what I was thinking 
and dreaming and loving when I spoke of the finer things of life; and I 
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thought, ‘What a wonderful opportunity is there, to work all the time wth 
this wonderful instrument of self-expression !” If there is anything during 
the days to come that I can do in my one simple capacity, I want you to call 
on me, and I want you to feel that I represent the rural people who are 
thinking and yearning and longing for that great day when all the children 
shall sing, when all the children shall play as we have heard these children 
play this afternoon; and in that day, wars shall cease I believe, and the better 
things of life shall come to pass. 

**We are the music makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 

Standing by lone sea waters 

And wandering by desolate streams. 

World losers and world forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams, 

Yet we are the makers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems. 

Wth wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world's great cities, 

And out of a fabulous story. 

We build up an empire's glory. 

One man with a dream at leisure 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown 
And three with a new song's measure 
Can trample an empire down." 

PIANO CLASSES 

Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

(For this article, see page 104. — ^Editor.) 

PROGRAM 

Cass Township Consolidated School Boys Chorus, 

Mary H. Muldowney, Supervisor of Music, 

HeckscherviUe, Pa., Director. 


Little Lamb (3-part) West 

John Peel (3-part) English Folk Song 

A Million Litde Diamonds (2-part) West 

HeaVn, Heaven (2-part) Burleigh 

Go Down, Moses (2-part) Burleigh 

Johnny Schmoker (unison) ..Old German 


TO HIM THAT HATH NOT SHALL BE GIVEN 

Dr. Lee Driver, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Ros^berry was kind enough to say that my work has been with rural 
school consolidation and I don't think we need any better exemplification of 
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the opportunities of that kind of a school for rural boys and g^irls than we 
have had demonstrated twice this afternoon. I am not just sure why I 
should be called upon to talk to music people, unless it is because I love 
music so thoroughly. I am sure that I am not going to tell you how to 
teach; I am sure that I am not going to indulge in any musical terminology 
or anything of that kind; all I can say is that I love music and that I look 
upon you folks as the teachers of a subject that brings more joy and happi- 
ness into the human soul than that of any other group of teadiers. 

I am reminded this afternoon of a little experience I had in a rural 
school consolidation. I might say this, that a consolidated school is just 
simply a graded school in the country; it is a school where you bring diildren 
from the smaller elementary schools together in one plant and there give 
them the opportunities that you have in any other graded school. One of the 
schools that I had charge of when I was a County Superintendent in 
Indiana was the first school that we established. One day a woman was 
visiting a friend in the county seat and her hostess asked me if they might 
visit a consolidated school. It was on Saturday, a very bad day, and I said 
I should be delighted, of course, to take them out and show them the building. 
We went. Now, I thought this woman was very sincere. I am sure she 
was. She really wanted to see the school, so I showed it to her from the 
basement to the attic. Among the other things, domestic sciences and agri- 
culture and sewing and cooking, manual training, and that sort of thing, she 
saw the music racks for the ordiestra; she saw also some of the instruments 
of the band that they had in that school. As we were leaving the building, 
she looked back at it and then she said, I thought, in a more or less affected 
way, ‘'Well, Dr. Driver, this is wonderful. Oh, this is marvelous. This is 
beyond any expression whatever and you know, as I looked at this building, 
I am just more than ever convinced that that is good enough for city 
children.” Now, you can imagine how an Irishman would feel under circum- 
stances of that kind ! I had to say something, of course, or explode; and so 
I said something: “Thank God, country children are good enough for it” 

Now you know the lamentable thing is so many people in the country have 
the idea that things you have heard h«re this afternoon are for city cMldren 
and are not within the province of die rural child. I know of no one that 
can help carry that message over to any community better than you, the music 
supervisors of the country. Now, if I were to follow my outline as I have 
it worked out, I am sure that you would feel that Miss Hale and I had 
either gotten our outlines from the same source or else we had copied from 
each other. I have no apology for it and I am sure she wouldn’t have. It 
is because we have the same problems with which to deal. It is because we 
see the great need for this sort of thing in the schools that we represent You 
can take nothing into a community that is going to bring more joy and 
happiness than music. It is the thing that appeals to the human sotd and to 
the heart, that lifts the child into a realm b^ond which he could not get 
through any other sort of avenue. It is music that appeals to that common 
interest Aat will bring a community together and make people work for each 
other. I know of nothing in our public schools that gives a personal joy 
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more than does music; I know of nothing that we give in our public schools 
that will go into the home, that will go into the church, that will go into the 
community life and activity with finer results than does the teaching of 
music. 

I wish you might go into the Cass Township school in Schuylkill County 
and see the wonderful changes that have been wrought in that community 
by the music of that school. I would like foi^ you to visit their orchestra, 
an orchestra so large there that you would have to enlarge this stage to get 
them all on. I would like you to see boys and girls that are taught that 
work as a part of their school work. If a boy wants to take lessons on the 
violin, he has that privilege as a parti of the school work. It is true they 
encourage the taking of private lessons. Nevertheless he is encouraged in 
the public work and gets this work in the orchestra. Does it pay? I expect 
if you were to take a poll of the taxpayers of that district, you would find 
that probably they would want to give up almost anything else in that school 
before they would give up music — and I am sure they would want to give 
up everything else over there before they would Mary Muldowney (applause) 
because she is really the inspiring genius of the whole proposition. Many 
of her boys that you just saw here ride three to five miles to school every 
morning. They go there because it is a consolidated school and also because 
of the opportunity that such a school gives. 

Now that goes, as I say, into the social life of the community. I have 
seen community after community practically revolutionized by the influence 
of the school and by the influence of the music in the school. I have seen 
this end of the township, that was formerly an enemy of the other end, 
unite; and it is now, "Our community." It gives a community identity; it 
gives a community consciousness in a way that no other institution can pos- 
sibly give. 

And why shouldn’t we teach music as a part of the public school work? 
What can give a child that which is going to make his life richer and 
happier, better than appreciation of music and knowing how to express it? 
After all, that is the great purpose of music, to teach an appreciation of the 
things that are beautiful in the way of living, through expression as well as 
impression. I don’t know what is going to be the result of the radio and 
neither do you, but after all we have to admit that there is lack of personal 
touch with the radio in so far as our public school work is concerned. We 
have an extremely difficult problem; I am not thinking of the ninety and 
nine, Fm thinking of the one to whom the opportunity is not given. I’m 
not thinking of those that have; I am thinking of the one that does not 
have and ought to have the opportunity for this kind of work. I am think- 
ing of the one back in the rural school, the one that so frequently is denied 
these privileges because of a lack of insight and direction on the part of 
those in charge of school affairs. I am thinking of the one that cannot get 
the touch and yet whose heart and soul longs for it as we do here. 

It has been my experience and observation that this can be done if we 
otdy get the right spirit I know in the one-teacher school it is a difficult 
thing, but there is where you as supervisors and teachers and supervisors of 
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teachers have the wonderftil opportunity to carry the service. It is a difficult 
proposition and yet much good can be done. 

Not very long ago I had the real pleasure of visiting a little one-teacher 
school. I have learned that if you want to know what the county superin- 
tendent wants you to hear, all you have to do is take his suggestion! He 
asked me what I wanted to hear. I said anything. He said, ‘‘How would 
you like to hear them sing?*' I wanted to hear them sing; and so they sang, 
and they did well. I am not going in any way to minimize the excellence of 
their work but just show* this to give the difficulties we have to deal with. 
There were four children in the front row (there were only ten or eleven 
altogether in the school) and I wish you might have the picture of these 
four. Over on one side was a little girl, seven or eight years old; right 
next to her was a girl about fourteen, about so high, about so wide; and 
right next to her was a boy built on the plan of a telephone pole, run up to 
about six feet three; and next to him was a little boy, about seven or eight 
Now, do you get this quartet? Do you get the difficulties of that situation? 
This little child here, ffien this larger; in other words, the two little children 
and the other two in the adolescent age. If you’re going to have songs to 
suit the little folks, you can’t suit tfie sentiment of these older ones. And 
the songs that fit the voices of the little folks won’t fit these up here. I just 
mention that as one of the great problems with which we have to work in 
the small rural schools; but when the schools are consolidated, then you 
can see the results as we have them demonstrated this afternoon. 

Sometimes I have heard people say, "I cannot teach music; I cannot 
carry a tune in a basket” Well, you don’t have to; you can get a bucket! 
I mean you can get the message over if you have it in your soul to put over. 
I think the greatest music teacher I have heard, with due regard to all you 
folks, was a man who could scarcely sing at all ; but he could get other people 
to sing. He could bring out the thing that the boy and girl had in them, 
and that is the worth while thing in music. If you don’t believe he was suc- 
cessful, go to the First Baptist Church in New York City next Sunday morn- 
ing and you will hear a girl, a student of that school, as soloist; the first 
trumpet player of the Philaddphia Symphony Orchestra, a man named Wil- 
liams, was in that group; if you go to the Metropolitan tonight in New York 
you will hear the solo clarinetist, who was a boy that man found in the alle3rs. 
In other words, that man had the powers of seeing what was in the boy and 
girl, and had the ability to inspire that boy or girl to do something worth 
while; and that’s one of your greatest functions as teachers, to be able to 
do that sort of thing. After all, the biggest thing of the whole proposition 
may be the human element 

I don’t know anything about music books. I can’t criticise them, I don’t 
know anything about them. But from what I hear many music teachers say, 
I believe there is a great opportunity for a music book that is especially w^ 
adapted to the one-teacher school. I do know that there is wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the teachers, as well as for the books themselves; many of our 
teachers, you know, imdertake to do all the work themselves. This man that 
I just spoke to you about (Sam Williams was his name) was not a fellow 
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that was putting himself before his classes in that sense; he was the kind of 
fellow who got it out of the other people. Many of our music teasers today 
want to do most of the singing themselves. I know of some Institute music 
teachers that like to sing so well and are such good singers and so proud of 
it that they can’t tell whether their audience is singing or not That’s the 
very poorest kind of leadership. It’s the man who can get the other fellow 
to sing that is really worth while. 

Now, as to the use of the slide in music; I think, if you could go with 
me to some of our Directors’ Conventions or where we have adults in the 
audience and could see the way Mr. Rosenberry uses slides as a part of his 
public music work, you certainly would see the benefit of that way of pre- 
senting music. 

In my years of general experience and in my work as county superin- 
tendent for thirteen years, I came in contact with one who has done a 
tremendous work for rural children, one that I suppose has gone in to the 
hearts and sotals of more rural children 'in the way of school development 
than any other one person in America. I refer to my good friend, Frances 
Elliot Clark (applause) ; and I think if we could (I’m speaking of Mrs. 
Qark and not the Victor Talking Machine, you understand) take advantage 
of that sort of thing as it has been worked out we could do ourselves a 
tremendous gjood in* our public schools. We ought to take advantage of the 
mechanical things just as much as we possibly can; but after all, the im- 
portant thing in their use is the skill and inspiration on your part as teachers. 
It is a matter of your getting the ofiier fellow to do the best that he can, by 
means of suggestion and encouragem^t I wish Miss Muldowney could 
just have you with her for hours to tell you of her experiences with the boys 
and girls of the community in which she works; I wish you might know 
just how she goes into the heart and soul of the proposition; for, after all, 
that’s the biggest piece of work that you will have to do. You have to do 
it scientifically, of course; you have to do it pedagogically, of course; but 
after all its the thing you put into the human heart and into the human soul 
that is going to last longer than any other one thing. 

Just a story in illustration of that, a story of James Whitcomb Riley. 
You would scarcely expect one bom and reared in Indiana to talk about any- 
thing for any length of time without mentioning Mr. Riley! There is a 
little story told of Ril^ that I think every teacher should know. Riley was 
what was sometimes known as the "worst boy in town.” Now, every little 
town has him. There isn’t a single town in America but what if two cats 
were tied by their tails and hung across a clothesline, some boy would have 
to prove where he was the night before or else pay the penalty for having 
done it Riley was of that type. They had a custom out there Aat some boy 
should get a licking the first day of school. Now that custom lasted awhile 
after Mr. Riley’s time, I know; but Mr. Riley saw to it that no one need 
ever lack for an opportunity to carry out the r^^dar program of the first 
day. They had a new teacher — Lee Harris. Mr. Harris was a man very 
easy to cartoon, with a very pronounced profile. Mr. Riley, being somewhat 
of an adept at that, began to draw a picture on his slate. That was the 
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meanest thing, you know, that a boy in those days could do ; and he became 
so much interested that eventually he forgot all about where Mr. Harris was. 
He received a wireless tel^am from over in another part of the room to 
look out, it was about to get him. Well, he looked out all right, and there, 
much to his horror, he saw Mr. Harris looking down over his shoulder at 
the picture on the slate. Mr. Ril^r knew that Harris would know whose 
picture that was on the slate. He also thought he knew what was likely to 
happen in the immediate future and made an attempt to wipe the picture off 
the slate. Harris caught his arm and said, let me have that slate.” 
Well, there was nothing else to do, so Jim let him have it and Jim sat there 
with his head down on his shoulders — or his shoulders up around his head, 
whichever way they could go further-— expecting every moment for the slate 
to be smashed over his head; and he wished before very long that it would 
come, because the suspense was far worse than the crash would have been. 
But very much to his surprise, in a moment or two Harris handed him back 
the slate and said, thaf s good.” Riley said it was the first time in his 

life that any of his cussedness had ever been pronounced good. It was an 
entirely new experience to him and he made up his mind right then he would 
do an 3 rthing in the world that that teacher asked him to do that year. At 
that moment he really became the pal of that teacher and Mr. Harris said 
to him, wish you would stay after school this evening; I would like to 
see you.” Mr. lUley was happy to see that this teacher wanted him to stay. 
Staying after school on the invitation of the teacher was no new experience 
at all, but that wasn’t it; somehow this was a new teacher. But you know, 
you haven’t won a boy when you tell him once and only once that the thing 
he has done is worthwhile. It is like any other story of love, music or 
whatever it may be; if it is the real thing, the oftener it is told the better it 
becomes. And so Mr. Riley began to doubt after all and thought that maybe 
he’d better go to school that afternoon prepared for any emergency that 
might happen. He went to school that afternoon with no trousers left at 
home, had them all with him that afternoon and sweat it out ! School finally 
came to a close. You know, school under such circumstances as that is just 
like a circus ; you’ve had the main show and then others stay around for the 
concert; and so the boys stayed around for the concert which was to come. 
But there was no concert Finally Mr. Harris said to Mr. Riley, "Jim, 
what do you read?” and Jim told him; and then Mr. Harris said, "I wish 
you would come and go to my home. I have a book I would like to loan 
you” and so they went down to Mr. Harris’ room. On the way, Mr. Riley 
saw Hickey and Ike and Skinney and Tubby and all the balance of the 
crowd, but he only waved his hand to attract their attention because he was 
the pal of the teacher. Mr. Harris gave him "The Deerslayer” and told 
him to keep it until he had completdy read it and then he could return it 
and get another book. The next momii^ Mr. Riley was at school before 
Mr. Harris was. He had read "The Deerslayer” that night. That’s where 
that beautiful friendship b^an, and just simply because Mr. Riley had had 
come into his heart and soul such a world of encouragement from his teacher 
as "Jim, that’s good.” 
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It doesn’t stop there. (And I’m indebted to the Secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. of Dayton, Ohio for this story.) The morning following an entertain- 
ment Mr. Riley gave in Dayton, a colored boy took him up to his room and 
said, *‘Mr. Riley, I heard your lecture last night and liked it very much,” and 
Riley was pleased, and the boy said to him, ‘T write poetry sometimes 
myself.” Now, Mr. Riley knew that every boy writes poetry sometime in 
his life. (There isn’t a man in this room that hasn’t written a poem. He 
may not have had the backbone to send it to her, but he wrote it just the 
same!) He knew that, and asked the boy about the poems he had written 
and the boy said, ‘T don’t read my poems to anybody but Mamm/’ ; and so 
Riley arranged for a time to hear it and at the time appointed, there was 
the ^y with a whole portfolio of poems ; and Riley saw that he was a genius. 
Up in that little room in the hotel in Dayton, Ohio, was the first time that 
anybody had read a poem written by Paul Lawrence Dunbar. Riley was 
an inspiration and help to Dunbar the same as Longfellow had been to 
Riley. 

That is the opportunity that you as music teachers have of going into 
this in a fine spiritual way, of going into the lives and souls of boys and 
girls, making them feel that after all there is beauty in life with which we 
can come in touch, that there are in life things that are really worth while, 
that the things that come to us worth most are those that come to us through 
the touch of the human soul. 


PROGRAM 

Pennsauken Junior High School Band 
Wilbert B. Hitchner, Supervisor of Music, 
Merchantville, N. J., Director. 


Marche Heroique Schubert 

Dance of the Crickets Zamecnik 

Ballet Music from "Rosamunde” Schubert 

O Tender Moon, from "Faust” Gounod 

Wake-up March Bennet 


CONCERT 

ALL PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC FESTIVAL 

PARir I 

1. All Philadelphia Junior Higji School Orchestra 

(a) Lustspiel Overture Keler Bela 

Conductor— Marie L. Henry, Sulzberger Junior High Schol 

(b) Waltz Suite Brahms 

Conductor— Maude B. Rosen, Shoemaker Junior High School 

(c) Marche Militaire Schubert 

Conductor— Mary H. Fitzgerald, Holmes Junior High School 
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2. Junior High School Choruses 

(a) The World’s Prayer Caiman 

Cooke Junior High School 

Conductor— Earl W. Strange. Accompanist— Dorothy Bobst 

(b) Yachting Glee CMertson 

Roosevelt Junior High School 

Conductor — ^Alice Patterson. Accompanist— Ruth M. Zippier 

(c) Mexican Serenade Lemont 

Sulzberger Junior High Sdiool 


Conductor — ^Elsie Butz. Accompanist — ^Marie L. Henry 
Part H 

3. All Philadelphia Senior High School Orchestra 

(a) Symphony in G Minor, 1st Movement Mosart 

Conductor— George Spangler, Germantown High School 

(b) Sakuntala Overture Goldmark 

Conductor — Alec Washco, Simon Gratz High School 

(c) Marche Militaire Francaise Saint-Saens 

Conductor— Jay Speck, South Philadelphia High School for Boys 

4. All Philadelphia High School Girls’ Chorus 

King Nutcracker Tschaikowsky-Bomschein 

(a) Far Over the Hills 

Conductor — ^Katherine E. Murphey, Girls High School 

(b) Dance of the Reed Flutes 

Conductor — ^Margaret Lea, Kensington High School 

(c) Waltz of the Flowers 

Conductor— Lucia A. Heyl, Frankford High School. 
Accompanist — ^F. Edna Davis 

5. All Philadelphia High School Mixed Chorus 

(a) Morning Hymn Henschel 

Conductor — ^Robert A. Gerson, Overbrook High School 

(b) Echo Song Bi Z^so 

Conductor — Grace E. Evans, Overbrook High School 

(c) Salutation Gaines 

Conductor — ^Forrest R. Newmeyer, Frankford High School 
Accompanist — ^F. Edna Davis 

6. All Philadelphia Mixed Chorus and Orchestra 

Cantata — ^Land of Our Hearts Chadwick 

Conductor — (Jeorge L. Lindsay 

Orchestra under the direction of Louis Kazze, Overbrook High 
School 
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THE NEW PREPARATION FOR THE MUSIC TEACHER 

Heoty Klonover, Director of Teacher Bureau Department, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The curriciiliim of the public school of tomorrow will place more emphasis 
on music than it does today. Although every public school system now in- 
cludes both vocal and instrumental music teaching as a regular part of 
classroom instruction, the entire program is in its infancy still. We are 
beating upon a log and dancing grotesquely and (for the moment) are 
listening to music with our outer ear. 

I am inclined to agree with that eminent representative of an Eastern 
university, whom Edward Yeoman tells about, who when discussing the 
general subject of schools and colleges said that if it was necessary to drop 
every subject of every curriculum in all schools and colleges except one, an 
impartial jury of all kinds of people would decide that music is the most 
important subject and the least indispensable. If music really does give 
expression to iht emotional history of the race, to the joy and torture of past 
life, and if it is taught with this in mind, I am inclined to go along with 
this thought 

But it would be bad taste for me to speak on the justification of the 
inclusion of music in public schools to a group like this, representing as it 
does the best thinking people in the field. It h^ been suggested that I tell 
you rather some of the lines of devdopmcnt which have taken place in this 
Commonwealth concerning the preparation of teachers and supervisors of 
public school music. And this I shall do. 

Four well defined problems face us in a discussion of the preparation of 
teachers and supervisors in the field of public school music. First, we have 
the class room teacher, who in addition to her regular curriculum subjects 
teaches public school music for a limited period each day. What shall be the 
preparation of such a teacher? -Second, there is the departmental teacher 
who devotes her time exclusively to teadiing public school music; she does 
no supervision; she may have her own class room or she may move from 
one division to another division within the school building or from school 
building to school building. A third type in this field is the secondary 
teacher found in both the junior and senior high schools, who teaches music 
under the same schedule conditions as are followed in Ihe case of English, 
Latin or science. The subject is taught as one of the elements in the 
curriculum and receives exactly the same emphasis as any other branch. 
This teacher is responsible for no supervision and seldom leaves the school 
building. Fourth, there is the supervisor of public school music who not 
only is responsible for the supervision of a number of well prepared ele- 
mentary teachers and of departmental teachers of public school music, but 
who in many instances has full responsibility for the music program of 
an entire school district To prescribe preparation for each of these groups 
is not a simple problem. Each field presents its own difficulties and any 
program of preparation must give recognition to the end sought 
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Every teacher, art, commercial education, home economics, agriculture, 
health and physical education, must be first a teacher of children, and second 
a teacher of subject matter* An examination of all curricula in institu- 
tions approved by the Department of Public Instruction discloses this 
philosophy. Each such curriculum provides courses dealing with child life, 
and other courses that have as their purpose the establishment of a 
strictly professional basis for all that follows. ''Introduction to Teaching'' 
is a prescribed course, the purpose of which is to orient the prospective 
teacher in the profession of teaching. The content of the course consists 
of a study of the function of the teacher, his preparation and qualifications, 
the learning process and individual capacities of the pupil, the meaning of 
the basic, liberal, practical, and social arts with special emphasis on public 
school music. The organization of the educational system is also considered. 
Basal ideas as well as a corresponding technical vocabulary are developed in 
this way. Observation lessons are required so that the student by seeing the 
children in actual classroom relationships with the teacher will be able to 
confirm or change his first selection of teaching service. The student is 
brought in direct contact with the things for which the great names in edu- 
cation stand, with the hope that he may get some sense of the development 
of education as the greatest concern of the State. 

Subjects dealing with the mental growth of the child are prescribed for 
the music teacher in common with teachers of all other subjects. A course 
in "Psychology and Oiild Study" is included in every curriculum for the 
preparation of teachers and supervisors of music. Such topics as instinctive 
tendencies, habit formation, memory, thought processes, treatment of excep- 
tional children, are to be considered. A more advanced course in "Educa- 
tional Psychology" should deal with the development of the emotions and 
of the will. Although the claim has been made that the time of the pros- 
pective music teacher might be better spent on the content material of her 
subject, the best thought of the day holds that the above preparation is 
essential. 

Every curriculum for the preparation of these teachers should disclose 
the realization of social purposes through educational procedures. Students 
should be required to read widely the historic educational developments 
which have influenced social and ^ucational ideals and practices of today. 
Whether such a course be designated "History of Education," "Educational 
Background,” "Educational Devdopmeat" is immaterial, but the satisfactory 
completion of such a course is essential. A solid foundation is thereby 
furnished for such courses as deal with principles of education, and this also 
provides an adequate background for real appreciation of the history and 
organization of education in Pennsylvania. 

Another core subject for all teachers is the so-caUed laboratory work in 
the traimng schools. This is the pivotal point of all courses in the normal 
school. Observation and demonstration lessons in the fidd of music must 
be S 3 rstematically planned. The lessons tend to keep both teachers and stu- 
dents alive to the fundamental purpose of all courses offered in the normal 
schools. Students are taught to make lesson or unit plans and submit these 
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in addition to actual teadiing. In brief, this is an apprenticeship period 
during which the master teacher through sympathetic teaching imparts his 
technique to the beginner. This course paralleling the course in "Technique 
of Teaching’^ represents the final formal instruction received in the teacher 
preparation institution. What has been previously learned about teaching is 
now realized in the students own teadiing efforts. 

Preparation in this Commonwealth is measured concretely in terms of 
certification. A certificate to teach is dual in nature; not only does the 
certificate indicate to a school board quantity of preparation but it guarantees 
to the school district reimbursement on the teacher’s salary. Standard forms 
of certification bring to the school district standard reimbursement; partial 
fonns of certification return only partial reimbursement of a fixed sum to 
the school district on the teacher’s salary. Emergency certification brings 
evai less State aid to the salary paid by the local district 

The issue of the Partial Certificate was discontinued September 2, 1927. 
However, many Partial Certificates are now in effect. They were issued 
largely on the basis of two years of post high school preparation induding 
a minimum amount of approved work in public school music. A Partial 
Certificate to teach music issued prior to the above data may be renewed 
from time to time until the holder meets the requirements for a Standard 
Certificate. 

Standard certificates are of two kinds; temporary and permanent. The 
temporary standard certificate requires a four-year high school education 
and two years of approved post high school preparation induding eighteen 
semester hours in the field of education, of which six semester hours must 
be in the field of student teaching. It is valid for two years and may be 
renewed for two years on evidence of successful teaching experience. This 
certificate is made permanent on eviden<^ of four years of successful teaching 
experience at least two of which must have been on the Temporary Standard 
Certificate, and, in addition, the completion of a third year (thirty semester 
hours) of further approved preparation after 1930. 

A Normal School Certificate did require the completion of an approved 
three-year curriculum in public school music. This certificate was converted 
into the Diploma on evidence of two years of successful teaching on the 
Normal School Certificate in the public schools of Pennsylvania. The 
courses in the Pennsylvania State Normal Schools and State Teachers 
Colleges are now four years in length. The non-state institutions which 
were previously approved for the prepai^tion of public school music teachers 
and which now offer but two years of preparation have been advised of the 
extension in the Pennsylvania State Normal Schools and State Teachers Col- 
lies of the approved music courses to four years. A reasonable time limit 
will be set when all institutions eng£^ed in teacher preparation in this field 
will either have extended their curriculum to four years or be obliged to 
offer in part only a section of an approved curriculum. 

The Collie Certificate to teach public school music requires the com- 
pletion of a four-year approved curriculum in public school music leading to 
a degree, including twelve semester hours in education and six semester 
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hours in student teaching. On evidence of three years of successful teaching 
experience in the public schools of Pennsylvania and on the completion of 
six additional semester hours of approved preparation, the College Certificate 
is made permanent 

At the present time the supervisor’s certificate is issued to persons who 
have completed three years of approved preparation; where the teacher has 
been the holder of a standard certificate and has completed two years of 
successful teaching experience in the public schools, the regulations at the 
present time permit the issuance of a supervisor’s certificate. Both the 
preparation and experience as now prescribed in the regulations are inade- 
quate for this type of work. Observation justifies the position that a combi- 
nation of successful teaching experience with adequate preparation should 
alone serve as the basis for the supervisor’s certificate. ^\^at that prepara- 
tion should be and how long the experience should be is still undetermined. 
The tentative revision of the certification regulations suggests not less than 
four years of post high school preparation specifically in the field of public 
school music, together with two years of successful teaching experience, as a 
basis on which the supervisor’s certificate would be issued 

It has been the practice of the Department of Public Instruction to 
validate a certificate of standard grade for the academic subjects to teach 
public school music on the completion of twelve semester hours of approved 
preparation in music. This amount of preparation is too limited to guarantee 
in any way a teacher who knows more than the bare vocabulary of the 
subject Certainly not less than a year of preparation in this field should 
be required for the departmental teacher of public school music in addition 
to the basic requirements for the academic certificate. 

The curriculum for the preparation of teachers and supervisors of music 
IS a prescribed curriculum. The principle of the election of courses to suit 
a student’s choice from time to time is not required The approved cur- 
riculum in this field is made up of vocational courses preparing the teacher 
specifically for the field of public school music. It is recognized, however, 
that the teacher and supervisor in the smaller school district is frequently 
called on to teach an academic subject in addition to her duties as supervisor 
of music. It will be noted in the curriculum which follows that provision 
has been made for an elective covering fifteen semester hours. This elective 
must be chosen from one field, and the courses thus completed, combined with 
the prescribed academic course in the curriculum, permit certification to 
teach one of the academic subjects. 

The student who elects the curriculum in public school music must follow 
it through to realize the vocational purpose involved in his choice. Each 
course appearing in the curriculum has a functional value in terms of public 
school procedure, and it should be noted in the descriptions of course that 
each course has a professional connotation. Its content is defined in terms 
of its use in the public schools. The standard four-year curriculum now 
approved by the Department of Public Instruction is here indicated in 
terms of semester requirements. The field, subject, and semester distribution 
of the music curriculum follow, together vri& a brief description of the 
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content and purpose of each of the courses making up the curriculum for the 
preparation of teachers and supervisors of public school music. 

The teacher of instrumental music has not been included in the four 
groups previously mentioned, for he presents a problem different in kind 
from the other four. The rapid growth of the idea that every school should 
have its orchestra and band is recognized. The idea is making headway 
in the secondary field that instrumental music should be graded as any other 
subject With all of this comes the question, what preparation should a 
teacher of instrumental music be required to have that will adequately 
guarantee his understanding of children as well as a knowledge of his 
instruments ? We have attempted to prescribe preparation through the cer- 
tification regulations for instrumental teachers. The regular four year post 
high school curricula offered in the State Teachers College and State Normal 
Schools afford ample opportunities for orchestral and band instrument 
instruction, in addition to the core subjects prescribed for teachers and super- 
visors of public school music. The experience in the past made it necessary 
to accept approved professional experience in lieu of preparation. By this 
method the successftil band leader who desired to enter the teaching service 
but who woefully lacked both high school and professional preparation could 
begin to teach in the public school system on a partial certificate. In 
evaluating credentials of teachers of instrumental music, six years of ap- 
proved professional experience, four of which were accepted in lieu of high 
school education, were required. Since September 2, 1927, four years of 
high school or equivalent education have been required for all forms of 
standard certificates. While the enforcement of these r^ulations may seem 
to have the effect of barring certain outstanding orchestral and band leaders 
from the teaching service, the ultimate effect will rebound not only to the 
advantage of increasing the professional stattis of the music teacher, but to 
the advantage of the children as well. 

Four Year Curriculxjm In Music for the Preparation of 


Teachers and Supervisors 

First Semester S. H. Cr. 

Elementary Theory 3 3 

Sight Reading (1) S 2J4 

Dictation (1) (Ear Training) 5 

Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, ^orus, Orchestral and Band 
Instruments--arrangc work for greatest 

benefit of students 4 2 

Educational Biology 3 3 

English (1) 3 3 

Physical Education (1) 3 1 

26 17 

Second Semester 

Harmony and Melody (1) 3 3 

Sight Reading (2) 3 

Dictation (2) (Ear Training) 3 1J4 
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Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, Chorus, Orchestral and Band 
Instruments— arrange work for greatest 

benefit of students 4 2 

Introduction to Teaching 3 3 

English (2) 3 3 

Physical Education (2) 3 1 

Ord Expression 2 2 

24 17 

Third Semester 

Harmony and Melody (3) 3 3 

Sight Rjkding (3) 3 

Dictation (3) 3 

Violin Class (1) 2 2 

Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, Chorus, Orchestral and Band 
Instruments— arrange work for greatest 

benefit of students 4 2 

Psychology and Child Study 3 3 

Elective 3 3 

Physical Education (3) 3 1 

24 17 

Fourth Semester 

Harmony and Melody (3) 3 3 

Sight Reading (4) 3 

Dictation (3) (Harmonic) 3 1J4 

Violin Qass (2) 2 2 

Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, Chorus, Orchestral and Band 
Instruments— arrange work for greatest 

benefit of students 4 2 

Educational Psychology 3 3 

Elective 3 3 

Physical Educatiim (3) 3 1 

24 17 

Fifth Semester 

History of Music and Appreciation (1) 3 3 

Child Voice and Rote Songs with materials and mediods 

for grades 1, 2, 3 3 3 

Harmony (4) (Keyboard) 3 3 

Voice, Piano, Organ, Viol^ Chorus, Orchestral and Band 
Instruments— arrange work for greatest 

benefit of students 4 2 

History of Education . . 3 3 

Elective 3 3 

19 17 

Sixth Semester 

History of Music and Appreciation (2) 3 3 

Materials and Methods Grades 4, 5, 6 3 3 

Harmony (S) (Musical Form and Analysis) 3 3 
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Voice, Piano, Organ, "Violin, Chortis, Orchestral and Band 


Instnxments— arrange work for greatest 

benefit of students 4 2 

Educational Sociology 3 3 

Elective 3 3 

19 17 

Seventh Semester 

Harmony (6) (Composition) 3 3 

(james, Pageantry and Folk Dancing 3 3 

Orchestral and Choral Conducting 3 3 

Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, Chorus, Orchestral and Band 
Instruments— arrange work for greatest 

benefit of students 4 2 

Principles of Education 3 3 

Elective 3 3 

19 17 

Eighth Semester 

Materials and Methods Jr, and Sr. High School 3 3 

Community Music 1 1 

Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, diorus, Orchestral and Band 
Instruments— arrange work for greatest 

benefit of students 2 2 

Student Teaching 13 10 

Technique of Teaching 2 2 


21 17 

N, B.— The fifteen hours of elective work must be chosen from one field. 


Field, Subject, and Semesteb Distribution of the Music Curriculum 

1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th Total % of 
Sem. Sem. Sem. Sem. Sem. Sem. Sem. Sem. total 

Education: 


Educational Biology 3 

Introduction to Tchg, .... 3 

Psychology & Child Study 
Educational Psychology .. 

History of Education 

Educational Sociology .... 
Principles of Education... 

Student Teaching 

Technique of Teaching ... 


3 



3 


10 

2 


3 $ 3 3 3 3 3 12 33 242 

Music Maierial and Theory: 

Elementary Theory 3 

Harmmiy & Melody (1) . . . 3 

Harmony & Melody (2) . . . 3 
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Harmony & Melody (3) . , . 
Harmony (4) (Keybo’d) . . 
Harmony (5) (Form 

and Analysis) 

Harmony (6) (Comp’n).. 

Sight Rea<tog 

Dictation 

Voice, Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Chorus, Orches- 
tral & Band Ins’s* . . * . . 

Violin Class 

History & Appr’n. of 

Music 

Grade adaptation of 

materials 

Orchestral and Choral 

(inducting 

Games, Pageantry and 

Dancing 

Community Music 


English 

Physical Education 
Elective 

TOTALS ... 


3 

3 


3 

3 




154 

154 







254 


154 

154 







2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 





2 

2 

3 

3 









3 

3 

3 

3 









3 

1 



10 

8 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

5 

76 

SS.8 

3 

5 







8 

5.9 

1 

1 

1 

1 





4 

2.9 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


15 

11.0 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

136 

99.8 


Descrdption of Coxjrses In Music Curriculum* 

Educational Biology. 3 hours per ‘week. 3 S. H. Credit: 

A study of protoplasm and the cell together with their responses and adap- 
taticms. The organizations of cells into structures, organs, systems of organs, and 
plants and animaig of different types; and nervous system in particular. Growth 
and development as dep^dcot on heredity and nutrition. Mendel’s laws of 
heredity. This course will, in addition to its own values, prove s^ceable to later 
courses in nature study, health and hygiene, psychology and sociology. The 
pose of the course, in part, is to equip the student with the biological conceptions 
of life. 

Introduction to Teaching, 3 hours per we^. 3 S. H. Credit: 

The purpose of this course is to orient the prospective teacher in the profession 
of teaching and to help him make his selection of special teaching service. The 
content of the course consists of a study of the function of the teacher, his 
preparation and his qualifications, the learning process and the individual capacities 
of the pupil, the meaning of the basic, liberd, practical atod social arts and their 
place in ^ course of study, and the organization of the educational system. 

* From the Report of the (jeneral Curricula Revision Committee to the Board 
of Normal School Principals : John A H. Keith, T. T. Allen, J. Linwood Eisen- 
berg, Henry Klonower. Copies of the report may be had by addressing Henry 
Klonower, Director, Teacher Bureau, Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
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This course furnishes basal ideals and a corresponding technical vocabulary 
which are of great aid to the student in the succeeding educational courses. He 
is made acquainted with the requirements of a textbook lesson, socialized lesson, 
development and drill lessons, and the project and problem me^ods. 

In connection with this course is a series of observation lessons so arranged 
that the student by seeing the children in actual schoolroom relationship with the 
teacher will be able to confirm or change his first selection of teaching service. 

Some attention is given to the things for which great names in education stand 
in order that the student may get some sense of the development of education as 
the greatest concern of the State, and of the history of education. 

Psychology and Child Study. 3 hours per week. 3 S. H. Credit: 

This is an elementary course in psychology combining the important topics 
of both general and educational psychology, and forming the basis of the specific 
courses in educational theory and practice. The chief tofdcs considered are: 
(a) instinefive tendencies ; (b) habit formation; (c) memory, association (includ- 
ing localization of functions), and ecemomy of learning; (d) the affective life; 
(e) the thought processes; (f) the extent and causes of individual differences 
among children, and the use of intelli^ce tests in determining them; (g) the 
treatment of exceptional children. About one-third of the course is given to the 
study of the characteristics of diildren at the different levels of growth. 

Educational Psychology. 3 hours per week. 3 S. H. Credit: 

Tlus is an adviced course in psychology as related to education. Special 
attention will be giv^ to the development of the emotions and of the will, par- 
ticularly as these are mvolved in persons of junior high school age. The learning 
processes characteristic of persons of this age will also be examined carefully. 
The influence of environment and particularly of social environment on the 
development and continuance of attitudes and ideals will be stressed as a basis 
for determining the r^^men of the school 

History of Education. 3 hours per week. 3 H. S. Credit: 

The purpose of this course is to reveal to the prospective teacher the realization 
of serial purposes through educational pocedures. Students should read widely 
in this course and dip intensively and intimately into those historic educational 
procedures which have influenced social and educational ideals and practices of 
today. This course should establish a solid foundation for the courses on Princi- 
ples of Education and the History and Organization of Education in Pennsylvania 
which follow it 

Educational Sociology. 3 hours per week. 3 S. H. Credit : 

This course aims to study social conditions in the light of their relation to 
schools and to education in general; to distinguish between primary groups and 
lar^scale organi 2 ati<ms and to determine the effect of school groups upon dis- 
cipline and progress; to inquire into the variations of human nature, the effects 
of heredity and environment resulting from social grouping, the nature of social 
i^d and of the causes and processes developing a state of mind; and to empha- 
size especially, as qualifications of a successful teacher, a wise comprehension of 
pch matters and the ability to cope with situations produced by them. The work 
indudes a consideration of how far these demands are met through the typied 
public school, schools for defectives and other exceptional classes, general and 
^)ecml education, scoutmg, playgrounds, etc., and of the improvements in educa- 
^n which ought to be made. A survey of the historical aspects of education, 
m terms of the foregoing, is also made. 
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Principles of Education, 3 hours per week. 3 S. H. Credit; 

This course will analyze current educational procedures to discover the prin- 
ciples involved therein. These principles will then be examined in the light of 
their historic development and also in terms of their realization in current edu- 
cational practices in this and other modem nations. 

Student Teaching, 13 hours per week. 10 S. H. Credit : 

The Training School is the pivotal point of all work, of the normal school It 
functions as a laboratory for every department of the school and articulates with 
peculiar intimacy with the work in education. 

Observation of demonstration lessons is systematically planned for work in 
the various junior year courses. These lessons tend to keep teachers and students 
alive to the fundamental purpose of all normal school courses and furnish types 
of procedure. 

Distribution of Time: A minimum of two consecutive fifty-minute periods 
per day for 'one semester, or equivalent, is given to student teaching. This time 
should be so distributed as to give teaching experience in many subjects and grades 
within one*s chosen group and so as to give an increasing class responsibility 
which should culminate in complete room charge. 

Lesson Plans: Students are taught how to make lesson or unit plans and 
submit these in advance of actual teaching. The correction and revision of plans 
as well as conferences following teaching actually done is the work of the training 
teacher. 

Student teaching is an apprenticeship during which a master teacher, through 
sympathetic helpful teaching, imparts his technique to a beginner. 

Technique of Teaching, 2 hours per week, 2 S. H. Credit: 

This course accompanies student teaching and is designed to bring into clear 
relief the technique of effective teaching. The course can not be dissociated from 
student teaching and should reinforce it at every point 

Lesson planning, utilizati<m of the experiences of pupils, questioning to test 
memory and tp induce thought, motivation of pupil activities, management of 
individual pupil and class, assignment utilization of available equipment etc. 

What has been previously learned about teaching should be realized in the 
students own teaching efforts, and this course is designed to bring out in student 
teaching what has already been learned and to round out a practical procedure in 
terms of the aims and ideals of teaching. 

Elementary Theory, 3 hours per week. 3 S, H. Credit: 

This course is designed to build a foundation for further music study through 
a working knowledge of the fundamentals of music notation, tonal and rhythmic, 
the major, minor and chromatic scales, rhythmic problems, transpositions, inter- 
vals, triads, and musical terminology. The written work is accompanied by 
constant practice in hearing, singing, and keyboard work. 

Sight Rbauing Courses 

The work in the sight reading courses begins with the most elementary phases 
of the study and use of notation. Completion of the courses requires abifity to 
read, think, and execute difficult passages in any key or clef with ease and 
fluency. Interpretation is stressed. 

Sight Reading (1). 5 hours per week. 2% S. H. Credit: 

Sight Reading (1) covers the work equivalent to the first four years of public 
school music. 
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Sight Reading (2). 3 hours per week. S. H. Credit: 

Sight Reading (2) completes the work of the intermediate grades and the 
first two years of the junior high school 

Sight Reading (3). 3 hours per week. 1% S. H. Credit: 

A continuation with exercises and songs of increasing difficulty both tonal and 
rhythmic. Emphasis on reading from any dcf. Study and a^ication of ad- 
ditional tempo, dynamic and interpretative markings. 

Sight Reading (4). 3 hours per week. Ij4 S. H. Credit: 

Sight Reading (4) is devoted to practice. Speed and accuracy are demanded. 
New material is constantly used resulting in an extensive survey of song 
material. 


Dictation (Ear Training) 

These courses are designed to develop the student’s ability to think tonal 
relationships and sense rh}rthm. 

Dictation (1). (Ear Training). 5 hours per week. 2% S. H. Credit: 

A study of tone and rhythm planned so that the student gains power to 
recognize, visualize, sing and write melodic phrases in all keys. This course 
covers the ear training necessary for the first six grades of the public schools. 

Dictation (2), (Ear Training). 3 hours per week. 1% S. H. Credit: 

A continuation of the study of tone and rhythm, covering the work of the 
seventh and eighth grades in the public schools. A considerable portion of the 
time is devoted to the devdoianent of the power to hear and write two parts 
played simultaneously. 

Dictation (3). 3 hours per week. 1% S. H. Credit: j 

A study of the more difficult tonal problems and cconplicated rhythms. This 
course completes the study of melodic dictation, giving special emi^iasis to the 
development of musical memory and the resulting ability to write comparatively 
long melodic phrases after one hearing. 

Dictation (4). (Harmonic). 3 hours per wedc. S. H. Oedit: 

Designed to develop increasing ability to recognize and write chord pro- 
gressions, utilizing the various harmonies as they are successively acquired. 

Harmony Courses 

The purpose of the courses in harmony is that through a more intelligent 
understanding and handling of the materials of music there may be developed in 
the student a deeper understanding, appreciation, and enjoyment of what is good 
and beautiful in the work of others, and a measure of creative ability on his own 
part 

The written work througjiout the course is accompanied by harmonic dictation, 
analysis and practice at the keyboard, and from the outset gives play to the 
ciipative impulse of the student. 

Harmony and Melody (1). 3 hours per week. 3 S. H. Credit: 

Harmony (1) covers harmonization m four voices over a given bass, the 
invasion of triads, the construction of melodies over accompaniments, the 
avoidance of parallel fifths and octaves, the dominant seventh chord in funda- 
mental position and inversion with its resolution, serial modulations, directly 
related keys, the harmonization of given melodies. 
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Harmony and Melody (2). 3 hours per week. 3 S. H. Credit: 

Harmony (2) includes the use of the 6-4 chord, the abbreviated dominant 
seventh chord, secondary chords of the subdominant, the dominant of the domi- 
nant, rules for melodic modulation, the use of suspensions and retardations, pass- 
ing notes of various species, the working out of a continuous motus from a given 
germ set with embellislnnents. 

Harmony and Melody (3). 3 hours per week. 3 H. S. Credit: 

Harmony (3) treats of auxiliaries of various species, changing notes, antici- 
pation, the dominant ninth and abbreviated dominant ninth, chords as applied 
to the 'harmonization of melodies and to modulations, imitation, modulation to 
indirectly related and to foreign keys. 

Harmony (4) (Keyboard). 3 hours per week. 3 S. H. Credit: 

The object of this course is to prepare for greater efficiency as a supervisor 
or teacher of music through increased understanding and facility in the use of 
the piano and to correlate it with the work in harmony. 

It includes the harmonization at the keyboard of familiar folk songs and of 
melodies, familiar and unfamiliar, of the rote song type, utilizing the various 
harmonies at the disposal of the dass ; and in the reading at sight of music of 
moderate difficulty, wilh emphasis upon the playing of accompaniments, and in 
some experience in reading from the vocal score and in transposition. 

Harmony (5) (Musical Form and Analysb). 3 hours per week. 3 S. H. Credit: 

This course indudes a study of the figure and motive, the phrase, cadences, 
period forms, two part and three part song forms, rondo forms, the sonatine form, 
the sonata allegro form. The work is accompanied by constant analysis and by 
original composition in the smaller forms. 

Harmony (6) (Composition). 3 hours pa: week. 3 S. H. Credit: 

The work indudes secondary chords of the tonic and dcHninant, altered chords, 
additional embellishments. Original composition is cemtinued in various vocal and 
instrumental styles. 

Methods Coxteses 

Child Voice and Rote Songs mth Materials and Methods for Grades 1, 2, 3^ 
3 hours per week. 3 S. H. Credit; 

A comprehensive study of the use of the child’s singing voice in the primary 
grades, including the treatment of monotones; acquaintance with the best collec- 
tions of rote songs and practice in choosing, memorizing, singing and presenting 
a large number of these songs; methods of presenting rhythm through singing 
games and simple interpretative movements; beginnings of directed music ap- 
predation; foundation studies for later technical devdoi«nents. 

Materials and Methods for Grades 4, 5, 6. 3 hours per week. 3 S. H. Credit: 

A study of the child’s singing voice in the intermediate grades ; spedal atten- 
tion to the formal or technical work of these grades, with an evaluation of im- 
portant texts and recent approaches. Preparation of lesson plans, making of out- 
lines and observation is required. Music appreciation is continued. 

Materials and Methods, Junior and Senior High School 3 hours per week. 3 
S. H. Credit: 

The junior and senior high school problems are treated separately through 
an analysis of the spedfic problems, year by year or in spedal groups. Attention 
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is given to materials and methods relative to the organization and directing of 
choruses, glee clubs, orchestra, band, elementary theory, music appreciation, and 
class instruction in band and orchestral instruments. Study in the testing and care 
of the adolescent voice. 

Orchestral and Choral Conducting, 3 hours per week. 3 S. H. Credit : 

Principles of conducting; study of methods of conductors, adaptation of 
methods to school situations, a study of the technique of the baton with daily 
practice, score reading, making of programs. Selection of suitable materials for 
various school groups. Readings and reports. 

Community Music, 1 hour per week. 1 S. H. Credit : 

A discussion of the purpose of community music; of the ideas and forces 
underlying the movement; of the lines of work included, of the qualifications 
necessary for success as a director of community movements; of the relations of 
the supervisor to the community, and of the organization and practical details 
oi handling the various musical activities involved. 

Violin Classes 

The aim for this work is to teach methods by which class instruction on the 
violin is carried on in the public schools. 

Violin Class (1). 2 hours per week. 2 S. H. Credit: 

Class discipline^ instruction in tuning instruments, and acquainting the student 
with the principles and possibilities of violin playing, such as : 

a. Technique for the bow. 

b. Left hsmd technique. 

Violin Class (2). 2 hours per week. 2 S. H. Credit: 

A continuaticm of the above with ensemble work, materials which can be used 
for class instructicHi, and practice teaching. 

History op Music and Appreciation 

The purpose is to illuminate the entire course of study through a study of the 
development of the art of music from primitive beginnings to the present time. 
To this end the work is illustrated throughout, and includes a discussion of current 
musical developments. 

History of Music and Appreciation (1). 3 hours per week. 3 S. H. Credit: 

The first developments are treated briefly and special emphasis laid on the 
work of the contrapuntal schools, the development of the harmonic idea in com- 
position, and the rise of the opera and oratorio. 

History of Music and Appreciation (2). 3 hours per week. 3 S. H. Credit: 

Emphasis is placed on the growth of musical movements and forms, and on 
the lives, works and influence of the great composers. 

Games, Pageantry, and Folk Dancing, 3 hours per week. 3 S. H. Credit: 

This course considers the utilization of music in connection with games, with 
pag^ts, and with folk dancing. This utilization is two-fold— viz., applying 
music to existing games, pageants, and dances, and developing games, pageants 
and dances suitable to existh^ music. The entire work centers about effective 
school procedures. 
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Voice, Piano, Organ, Chorus, Orchestral and Band Instruments, 4 hours pen 
week. 2 S. H. Credit: 

The work in the foregoing fields will be organized from the standpoint of the 
development of musicianship in the individual student The work continues 
through eight semesters and assures a well-rounded and many sided acquaintance 
with various musical technique. The fee of $120.00 per year is to enable the 
school to provide at a low unit cost the studio work implied herein. 

PROGRAM 

Edwakd Ransom, Tenor, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Crying of Water Campbell-Tipfon 

Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal QuUter 

Che Gelida Manina (La Boheme) Puccini 

To a Messenger LaPorge 

THE BETTER REALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL OBJEC- 
TIVES THROUGH BETTER TEACHING OF MUSIC 

Frank W. Wright, Deputy Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts 

In his very interesting book, ^Lonely Americans,"" which has just come 
off the press, Rollo Brown has a chapter on James McNeal Whistler, who 
was born down in the city of Lowell, in my State. Whistler was at one 
time, strange as it may seem, a student at West Point, and he left West 
Point with the full consent of the military academy very early in the first 
year. He always took a great deal of delight throughout his life in relating 
his reason for leaving West Point He said it all came about through an 
examination in chemistry. In the examination was this question: *'What 
is silicon""?; and Whistler answered, "Silicon is a gas."" He said, "I im- 
mediately thereafter left West Point"" "Now,"" says Whistler, "if silicon 
had been a gas, I would now have been a major general."" 

Now with just exactly as much cr^ential as that I come here today. I 
am as far from an expert in your field as silicon is from a gas or the artist 
Whistler from a major general. 

I cotddn"t help listening with a good deal of enthusiasm and interest to 
the fine outline for the training of music supervisors and teachers as given 
by my good friend Mr. Klonower in this, my home State. There used to be 
in our vocabulary, and it was not very long ago, a term called "educational 
fad."" And among those things labeled as "educational fads,"" the subject 
that brought you here today was very definitely under attack five years ago 
as one of the things the schools might possibly get along without That had 
a very vivid but a very short course in our vocabulary, and I haven"t heard 
the word used in connection with yours or any other subject during the 
past three or four years. 

Now if a fed is a thing that is new and novel and few use it, your 
subject wouldn"t qualify; because when Horace Mann journeyed out to 
Lexifigton, ninety years ago next July 4, to open the first normal school in 
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America, where three teachers were enrolled, Lowell Mason was supervisor 
of music in the city of Boston and worked as a co-worker with Horace 
Mann — ^more than ninety years ago, when the modem public school system 
was being bom. So he who knows only the elements of education through 
history won't ever again dare call music a fad. Indeed, your office and posi- 
tion is much older than mine. If I have any classification at all (and I am 
led to doubt it) I stand here as a Superintendent of Schools. Well, the first 
Superintendent of Schools was elected in the city of Providence in 1847. 
There had been music supervisors for twenty years in the city of Boston; 
and so you are not only honorable but ancient in the educational family. 
And you needn’t sit still any longer when one arises to say, ^Well, what 
about this new, this unnecessary, this novel subject, public school music?” 

The subject assigned me is the better realization of educational objectives 
through the better teaching of music. I happen to be chairman of a state 
committee revising the curriculum for the public schools of Massachusetts. 
It has been my duty for the last few weeks to appear also before committees 
of our Legislature, and within the month I have been before committees 
of the Massachusetts L^slature opposing the introduction of two subjects 
to the curriculum. The reason I used for opposing the introduction of ^ose 
subjects is this, that I think the time is here when we are going to do two 
things with reference to the curriculum. We are going to evaluate and give 
proper place and proper distinction to those subjects now in the curriculum, 
and we are going to merge the existing curriculum subjects and not add any 
more to the curriculum. Evidently the committee of our Legislature accepted 
that as a definition of principle, because neither of those subjects will be 
added to the curriculum in our State. 

I don’t know whether you are aware of it or not, but in all the long years 
of public education there never was a time when as many people were study- 
ing the curriculum, reorganizing it, as now. I never have seen anjrthing like 
it on a national, state, or local basis. I think one can speak advisedly when 
he says the public school curriculum is literally tom up by the roots, from 
kindergarten clear through the senior high school And when it is planted 
again it may not be the same flower that was rooted up. Certain subjects are 
going to be minimized that have had a very prominent, indeed, inordinate 
place in the curriculum. Other subjects are going to be magnified that have 
had a very modest place in the curriculum. And if I sense anything at all, 
being somewhat, of necessity, dose to the problem, certain of the old funda- 
mental subjects will be minimized, and certain of the subjects that have been 
minimized will be magnified. And I believe the fine arts, hand work, art, 
music, and those things related to the fine art of living, when the new cur- 
riculum is evolved within the next five or ten years, will have a much more 
important place than they have had in the past few years. 

What makes me believe that? It has been my privilege, during the last 
live years, as a representative of the Department of Education in Massachu- 
setts, to call together supervisors of our state in a conference like this, 
though on a state-wide area. When that first conference met, five years ago, 

I left it somewhat depressed, because it was very dear to me that the music 
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supervisors had what Dr. Albert Adler of Vienna called an "inferiority 
complex.'^ They came there complaining about the lack of appreciation of 
the superintendents, school boards and high school principals of their work. 
I got that impression very vividly, that they were unappreciated — a sort of 
a Cinderella attitude of mind. I was disturbed by it, though I couldn’t help 
it The second year, a little less evident, but still evident, a feeling that "we 
haven’t much place in the program of education as now organized.” Year 
after years, for five years, that faded out, until five or six weeks ago I put 
on the program of the fifth conference one of the leading superintendents of 
schools of Massachusetts. I have heard various subjects endorsed in various 
ways in various parts of this country, but never have I heard a subject 
endorsed more heartily by a successful superintendent of schools than I heard 
it in Boston two months ago. What was the subject? The place of music 
in the public schools. As presiding officer of that conference, I took from 
my pocket a report- made after a year’s study of the high school principals 
of Massachusetts, who through a very competent committee studied for a 
year the new in education. In that very hotel, the Statler Hotel in Boston^ 
two or three weeks before this State Conference of music supervisors was 
meeting, I heard the chairman of that high school committee read his report 
on the new in education. And I read from his report two or three para- 
graphs. There is much that is new in education, as everyone knows; and 
they selected only half a dozen things and discussed them at some length. 
One of the things the high school masters of Massachusetts reported on two 
months ago was public school music. And they are a conservative lot, believe 
me; they came over in the Ma 3 rfiower, the high school principals of Massa- 
chusetts ! But they said (and it is in their report) that one of the challeng- 
ing new things in education in a State that doesn’t make its traditions over 
night, was the place and growing importance of public school music. Then 
1 took from my pocket a tel^am from the Commissioner of Education of 
Massachusetts, who knew that conference was meeting, but who was ill in 
Florida, in which he sent a ringing endorsement of music in a public school 
prograuL 

So I saw in five years a group of music supervisors change from an in- 
feriority to a superiority complex. And we don’t know what we are going 
to do with them ! They have been told by as many people as can tell them, 
"You’re it.” And now the case is to save a little time for arithmetic. I 
don’t know what’s really to become of the three R’s, with the music super- 
visors as they are believing, and I think with a certain d^ee of justice, ffiey 
have one of the basic subjects in the program of education. 

I witnessed that with a good deal of interest, that transformation of a 
feeling that ^"We are unappreciated; we get the fag end of the day and the 
remnant of the time and little equipment and no attention,” to the place 
where they feel, 'Well, we don’t need your sympathy any longer.” 

Another thing that has come to me in this work that we are doing with 
the curriculum is this. In addition to fusing die subjects, we are going to 
set up some rather definite, tangible, understandable objectives for educa- 
tion. They won’t be very many. Th^ will be social in their implications, 
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and lifelong in their application. It was done ten years ago, in the ele- 
mentary school field, when the secondary school people of this country, after 
working five years, set up what they called the cardinal principles of educa- 
tion and said that the upper six years of the school porgram should do seven 
things, and that, having done that, they have justified themselves as publicly 
supported institutions. The first thing they said the public schools should 
do was to safeguard and promote the health of the children during those 
years when they are obliged under the law to attend the public schools. And 
I have seen grow up in the ten years since that pronouncement was made a 
tremendous state-wide and nation-wide program of health, physical education 
and proper recreation. If there is ^y subject running yours a close race 
just now for public attention, it is that one. 

Secondly, said these secondary school people, the public schools should 
see to it that every boy and girl has some appreciation of the world's work, 
how it is done, what the rewards of doing it are — ^they call that vocational 
efficiency. Out of that has grown this tremendous movement called "'guid- 
ance,'' ^ucational and vocational; another rapidly evolving department of 
public schools. 

Further, said these workers of ten years ago, the public schools in the 
upper six years must frankly recognize that six years do not give children 
complete mastery of the fundamental processes, and it is the duty of the 
high schools of this nation to increase and improve the mastery of the 
fundamental processes or tools of an education. 

Fourthly, said these secondary school people of ten years ago, the public 
schools must give increased attention to training for, living in, and founding 
worthy homes. The American life will never be any better than the average 
of its home life. A good many people are disturbed in this country today at 
the breakdown of the American home. I don't come here to malign it or to 
be so pessimistic about it as many are, but it seems rather clear that the 
influence of the American home is not what it was and what it ought to be; 
and out of that condition have grown many difficult social problems. So I 
thiiak they are well within the facts when ffiey say, ‘Through your curricu- 
lum, whatever it may be, see to it that each generation of children learns 
the importance of having and living in a worthy home." 

I was very glad to hear Mr. Klonower say that in our curriculum we 
insist that teachers teach children. I have asked teadiers all over this State, 
New England and all parts of this country, “What do you teach" ? I do it 
deliberatdy, and I haven't got the right answer yet “Why, I teach French." 
“I teach music.” “I teach history." “I teach mathematics." A thousand 
teachers have answered me, and not one has given me the answer I hope to 
get sometime. I won't ask it here. I wish sometime before I wear this 
question threadbare someone would say to me, “I teach children." 

We have in Latin what are called the “accusative," and the “dative." 
The accusative is the direct object; and the dative is ffie indirect object The 
average teacher (and she is in this group) teaches music to children. The 
child is the indirect purpose of the teaching. He is the secondary object of 
the teacher. Then the old Latin syntax gave us a new way of saying it, — 
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with an ablative meaning. teach children by means of music and history 
and mathematics.^’ Half of the difficulty and criticism of the curriculum 
today is due to the fact that teachers have been teaching subjects with 
children as the indirect object instead of teaching children with subjects as 
the means of doing it. And so I think through the curriculum, whatever it 
may be, we have got to see that the fundamental objective of education is to 
train children to live worthily as adults in good, wholesome, dean, culture- 
loving American homes. We haven’t reached that objective yet, by any 
manner of means, if what I hear and see and read is hdf true. 

Said these workers of ten years ago, "It is the business of the public 
secondary schools to develop ethical character.” I know that is a difficult 
thing to define. A Superior Court Judge in Massachusetts last Wednesday 
lashed out in the most vitriolic form in putting a seventeen year old boy 
on probation, and what he left unsaid as a Superior Court Judge about the 
conduct and general behavior of modem youth wouldn’t take me long to telL 
Now you say "He is unfair.” Yes, probably he is. There are two types of 
people in this country today on this subject: those who go about and say 
that the character and conduct of modem youth is the best it has ever been ; 
and another group, of which this Superior Court Judge in Massachusetts is 
a prominent member, who say it is the worst conceivable. Probably both 
are wrong. But I think you won’t call me the son of a pessimist even, if I 
say modestly that the conduct of adolescent youth would bear a little im- 
provement. How do I know? There are two in my hcmie "Bringing Up 
Father.” That doesn’t belong in the comic strips at all; it is in the wrong 
place. That belongs in the editorial column. You can draw your own 
conclusions. 

Said these workers of ten years ago, "The business of the public schools 
through all parts of its curri<^um is to train young people for the proper 
use of leisure time.” 

Now if I were a superintendent of schools again, I would announce in 
September there will be seven meetjnp of teachers this year — sevea Why 
seven? I will tell you. I want every teacher in this school to b^^in right 
now to analyze what she does and how she does it and why she does it, and 
when these seven meetings are called, if it is a small school I will expect 
every teacher, and if it is a large school, the head of every department, to 
rise in the presence of the group and defend what she does and why she does 
it and how she does it, in terms of the degree to which it contributes to one 
or more or all of the purposes for which this school exists. I submit that 
an institution that is costing the American people two billion dollars this 
year shotdd have some reasons for its existence, or Mr. Taxpayer will be 
at its door. So I say it is the business of all of us to set up some basic, some 
fundamental purposes of a program of education, then analyze what we do 
and how we do it in terms of the d^ee to which it contributes to one or 
the other of these objectives. 

One of the problems troubling schools today is the problem that troubled 
Woodrow Wilson at Princeton, when as President he said, "My greatest 
difficulty is to keep the sideshows from running away with the m am tent” 
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And he isn’t the only university president that has had or is having that 
trouble. I think the high schools and junior high schools as well are having 
a good deal of difficulty with the sideshows, which for want of a better name 
we call extra-curricular activities. How we do love words, we pedag<^es ! 
Now I have got the simplest little fonnula your ever saw for dealing with 
that, and it isn’t copyrighted. A man came to my office widiin two weeks 
and said, ^"Can you tell me what the schools of Town ^A’ are like?” ‘Why,” 
I said, ‘T can give you some definite statistical information and a few^ 
general impressions. Where do you Kve?” He named a city tibat I won’t 
name because it is too well known and too proud of its educational program. 
I said, “Why do you want to leave that city?” He said, ‘T will teU you. 
My boy is in junior high school, and they’ve got so many side shows, or 
extra-curricular activities, up there diat it is a sort of a glorified Rotary 
Qub.” That is the way a good many people are feeling about it, that the 
side shows have crept in under the guise of various musical organizations, 
athletic activities, school papers, and clubs ad infinitum— more than 57 
varieties of clubs in a large school, easily more. And a good many people 
are wondering when children study, if at all. This man was feeling rather 
strongly about it I since have learned that he has moved to “A” town, 
but I am not sure that he has helped his condition. 

This is my formula. Every activity of the school put under scrutiny; 
analyze what it is there for; what it does ; and the d^ee to which, if at all 
(and I say that advisedly and with malice aforethought) it contributes to 
^e fundamental objectives of the school. If diis club or activity makes no 
contribution, out the window at once. Disband and dissolve it and simplify 
the day’s work. I think that rather ruthless formula, simply as it is, applied 
to the school programs of some American cities, would meet the objection 
of a good many parents and taxpayers. There may be some lurking around 
the edge of your subject, that are extra-curricular, witii the capitals on 
“extra.” 

Now it is perfectly obvious that when these seven teachers’ meetings, 
diat I am going to call figuratively, come together, certain teachers, probably 
music teachers, arise and say, “Well, we can’t contribute to the health of 
children.” I did hear of a man who said he was cured of consumption by 
being a bass drummer, but that is an isolated case which doesn’t justify 
music as a health subject I do believe that if a music supervisor were hard 
pressed on this first objective, she might say, “Wdl, when my children sing, 
they breathe deeply and use all their lungs; the ratio of tuberculosis will be 
markedly reduced.” Well, we listen to you with courtesy, but with certain 
reservations. And I think you would have to sit down a^ say, “WeU, we 
haven’t been able to prove much on this first objective. We will wait until 
the next meeting comes around.” 

Lo and behold, you will come in there, filled with enthusiasm for your 
subject, of course. What’s the subject today? Vocational efficiency. Well, 
now, don’t be too modest there. I saw somewhw'e, when I wasn’t thinking 
about this subject or this conference at all, that in terms of numbers of 
employed, music is the third largest occupation. Now if I were a music 
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supervisor, I would jump up before the meeting were called to order and 
tell that as a reason for my subject, in justif 3 dng objectives in education. 
I heard the fine address Dr. Condon gave you yesterday — he practices 
what he preaches* I wish you could have been at Dallas, Texas, two years 
ago, as I was, when he was President of the Department of Superintendence 
of die National Education Education. He made music the dominant note of 
that convention, and I came away from that convention just tingling with 
the feeling that no superintendent of schools would ever go back home 
again believing that music was an orphan child. And I wish you could have 
been in Qeveland, week before last, at that same meeting, and seen what I 
saw, and what I never shall forget. That great municipal auditorium, seat- 
ing 12,000 or 15,000 school executives; the stage of the auditorium, when 
you face about, is the stage of one of the most beautiful theatres, seating 
4,400 people, that I have ever seen. One morning, the two curtains went up 
at the same time, and we looked from this municipal auditorium, seating 
12,000 or 15,000 school superintendents across that wide stage, and this 
theatre was filled with 4,400 junior high school students, with white blouses 
and black ties, ^yone who had a spark of emotion in him, or even one per- 
cent of imagination, will never forget that scene. Then the director waved 
his hand, 4,400 chil4-en rose and sang across that great stage the songs that 
diey were trained to sing by their supervisors. Never shall I forget that 
picture I Every session opened with an orchestra numbering anywhere from 
100 to 250 pieces. And so, music can and increasingly will justify itself 
as a contributor to the second of these objectives. Indeed, at this same meet- 
ing at Dallas, I heard the superintendent of schools of Minneapolis say that 
a very careful survey in that city had proved to them that anywhere from 
25% to 30% of the public school children of that city were talented enough 
to make music a vocation, that if given an opportunity they had natural 
ability enough to earn their living through music. The figure he used was 
anywhere from 25% to 30% ! So on this question of vocation and con- 
tribution thereto by music, I think there is much to be said. 

Now when this third meeting is called, the supervisors of music will 
come in again. What is the theme for today? Citizenship is the theme for 
today. Well, I think the music teachers can and must contribute to citizen- 
ship. The high water mark of the Boston Convention, which came between 
Dallas and Cleveland, was when Catharine Lee Bates herself stepped on 
the platform. There, gathered around the base of that platform, were 
children from the Prince School in downtown Boston — 37 nationalities in a 
group of a little over a hundred children. And the one lump that came in 
my throat during the four days of that convention was to see that magnificent 
woman sit on that platform and hear her song, ^'America, the Beautiful, 
sung by 37 races. Then to rise and say modestly that she never had allowed 
that song to bring her one cent of revenue. She said, have only one 
restriction with 'America the Beautiful.' Anybody can reprint it, anylxKiy 
can use it, but he must not change the text That is the only restriction." 
And I want to say to you that when you teach children to sing: 
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“Oh, beautiful for pilgrim feet, 

Whose stem impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness — 

America, America! 

God mend thine every flaw; 

Confirm thy soul in self control, 

Thy liberty in law.” 

you are teaching citizenship. If I were a music supervisor above the fourth 
grade, I would see to it that before this school year ended, every American 
child knew the words of “America,” “The Sar Spangled Banner” and 
“America, the Beautiful” before they are ever allowed to go for a summer 
vacation. Their parents don't know them ! 

At the fourth meeting we are going to discuss the contribution of your 
subject to furthering the control of fundamental processes. President Elliott 
once said this (and I will quote him accurately) : “In all the list, music 
is the best trainer of the mind.” I didn't say that; John William Elliott said 
that, and I am quoting accurately. What he meant was that music is a 
subject to be worked with and not played with. And I sometimes wonder, 
if this great clamor for bands and orchestras and choruses and group sing- 
ing might not bear a little inspection. Now I can't read music; but I wish 
we were certain that all children having the opportunities now of public 
school music could read it. That is the observation of an illiterate layman, 
based on a suspicion that this great vogue of instrumental music may be 
fooling us just a little. If public school music is the best trainer of the mind 
in the list, it's got to be used that way. I have a lurking suspicion that there 
is enough of mathematics and reading skill in music to justify it as a tool 
subject if used that way. 

The next teachers' meeting will discuss the place and degree to which 
your subject contributes to worthy home membership. On Mr. Hoover's 
Cabinet, there is an Attorney General who himself is a skilled musician, Mr. 
Mitchell; whose wife is a skilled musician, whose two teen-aged children 
are skilled musicians; and they say that there has come to Washington, in 
the Attorney General's office, one of the best string ensembles that can be 
gotten toge^er. And it would be an interesting contest if Senator Habert 
of Rhode Island could take his family of four, who are all skilled musicians, 
— ^mother, father and two children — and have a little contest with the At- 
torney G^eral. Can you picture anything finer than that? I can't. Where 
a mother and father and two children make an instrumental quartet all 
within the four walls of a home, that could perform with credit on most 
public platforms! That is the extreme of what we need more of in this 
country, the proper use, increasing use, of music as a cultural contribution 
to home life. I don't believe the test of your music teaching will ever be 
made on Ihe school ground, or within the school year. The test of your 
music teachii^ will come ten years later, when somebody with a research 
mind (and most people have it or claim to have it now) gets the privilege 
of going into one hundred homes, chos^i at random, of children whom you 
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taught, and looks over the music rack, examines the records, sees if there is 
an instrument, what it is. The real test of public school music is ten years 
after, and it will be found in the homes created by the children whom you 
taught. And I think that is true of any other subject So I think the 
teaching of public school music is a contribution to worthy home member- 
ship; I verily believe it stands first in that field, and its limitations have 
never yet been reached. But it ought to be worthy home membership. *T 
hear America singing,” Walt Whitman says. But what do I hear them 
singing? I venture the modest guess that there is room for improvement 
in the quality of singing that Americans do, out of school at least, and I still 
insist that what it is doing out of school, is, or ought to be, a carry-over 
of what was done in school. You have got a real job on your hands I 

The sixth meeting, which will come in the spring, will bring that same 
corps of teachers together again. You are here today to show to what extent 
your subject, the way you do it, contributes to the ethical character of the 
children under your infiuence. ‘‘Oh,” you say, “what place has music got 
in it?” A very large place. I have one thing to say about all others: all 
subjects have got to begin to analyze themselves in terms of their ability to 
contribute to this sixth objective, ethical character. May I drive his home by 
telling you an incident that happened over in Wellesley Hills two or three 
years ago ? There came over from Schenectady to visit Rogert Babson at 
Wellesley Hills a little hunchback who landed down at Ellis Island fifty years 
ago and was detained as a cripple imtil this Government could satisfy itself 
he wouldn’t become a public charge. In fifty years, that little hunchback 
gained a pedestal higher than that held by any other man in his profession, 
and from which death alone toppled him. He went down to see another 
interesting man, Roger Babson. These two very interesting men, each in a 
dififerent field, sat talking one night until late in the night Babson said to 
Steinmetz, “Steinmetz, tell me. What is the great new power ?” As far as 
I know, Steinmetz subscribed to no creed, was a member of no church. He 
was the outstanding man in electrodynamics in the world at the time of his 
death. This little hunchback, as I heard Roger Babson tell it, sat with head 
bowed; and this was his answer: “Babson, within the next fifty years, the 
world will see, and the world must s^, the greatest application of spiritual 
and moral power that the world has even seen.” Who said that ? Not Harry 
Emerson Fosdick but Steinmetz, fibe scientist. And he said it within six 
months of his death. 

The same year that Steinmetz landed at Ellis Island another immigrant 
landed there, a Serbian boy, illiterate even in his own language. Today, 
Steinmetz gone, he has taken the place Steinmetz held — ^Michael Pupin of 
Columbia. And the next platform that Michael Pi:q)in mounts will in all 
probability be not before a group of scientists but before a group of ethical 
religious or moral workers, going up and down this country, trying to im- 
press upon the minds of the American people the place and importance of 
high ethical moral and spiritual values. Read his latest book, “The New 
Reformation,” with a subtitle, “From the physical to the spiritual realities.” 
It is more &an a coincidence that Ihe two greatest scientific minds this 
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country has had in this s:entury should be thinking in the sixth decade of 
their lives, not about the contributions of science to life, but about the place 
of character and morals in life. And if you music teachers and supervisors 
can’t make a large contribution to the development of the finer instincts of 
children, then I despair for the days that I have; you can do it and you will 
do it. 

The seventh, and the teachers’ meetings are over. To what extent and 
in what way does your subject train diildren as adults to use worthily their 
leisure time? Ford has given us the five day week, Edison says we will 
have the four hour day. In other words, in twenfy hours a wedc, instead of 
48, with the iron man, we can produce all the world can consume. Well, 
there are 168 hours in a week, aren’t there? You sleep 56 at most; and you 
work 20 ; you can get your rest and earn your living in 76 hours. You have 
92 hours left More than half of the time of the American people in the 
near future will be leisure. I make the modest prediction we are not ready 
for that yet I don’t want to see it imtil we can tighten up, reorganize, and 
redirect ^e program of American education suflEiciently to get people ready 
for ninety hours of leisure a week. They are not ready now. The court 
records are all agreed on one thing, that wasted leisure is the primary cause 
of crime. I think your subject has the largest single contribution to make 
in the entire curriculum, to this seventh objective, worthy leisure time. 

I wish you would go back to your work, as I shall go to mine, with one 
fundamental question. Ask yourself this : To what degree does this subject 
of mine, and my way of presenting it, contribute to the fundamental pur- 
poses of America’s program of public education? — That is all. That is a 
simple question. But I would like to impress upon you the fact that as a 
school administrator I regard it as a fundamental question. Those teachers 
and those subjects that can best answer that question in the next ten years 
are going to have the front seats in the new curriculum. And those subjects 
that can’t, in my humble judgment, won’t have any seat in the curriculum; 
because the school administrators are getting rather ruthless, and some of 
the ancient citadels are going to be stormed and some of the vested rights 
questioned. Now is the time to think your own subject through. 

PROGRAM 

Philadelphia Musical Fund Ensemble 

Alfred J. Swan, Lecturer and Pianist 
Boris Koutzen, First Violin 
S. Dambrovsky, Second Violin 
Maurice Kaplan, Viola 
Daniel Saidenberg, Cello 
Heinridi Wiemann, Contra-Bass 


Andante Cantabile, Quartet in D Major Tschaikowsky 

1st Movement, Concerto for Piano and Strings Handel 
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CONCERT 

The Choral Art Society of Philadelphia 
H. Alexander Matthews, Director 
Charles M. Courboin, Organist 
Dr. Thaddeus Rich, Violinist 


1. Mr. Courboin 

Choeur Dialogue Gigout 

2. Choral Art Society 

Hosanna to the Son of David Weelkes 

Corpus Christi Wcflock 

Sanctus from 'Massa di Requiem” Pizzetti 

3. Dr. Rich 

Sonata in B. Minor Bach 


Adagio 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegro 

4. Mr. Courboin 


Choral No. 3 Franck 

5. Choral Art Society 

Come, Pretty Wag, and Sing * Parry 

The Blue Bird Stanford 

O’er the Plains, Fairy Trains Weelkes 

Sea Drift Coleridge-Taylor 

6. Dr. Rich 

Prelude to "The Deluge” SainUSaens 

Hungarian Dance No. 2 Brah^ns- Joachim 

7. Choral Art Society 

Don Galliardo’s Son Sancho^Marraco 

Swedish Folk Songs arr. Saar 

Vermdand 
'Neath the Roses 
Judge's Dance 

8. Mr. Courboin 

Toccata and Fugue in D Minor Bach 


SONGS AND CHORAL MUSIC 

George H. Gartlan^ Director of Public School Musk, Greater New York 

One of the most important obligations imposed upon a supervisor of 
public school music is the pressing necessity of keeping informed and up-to- 
date on all music publications relevant to the professional success of the 
subject The small number of supervisors who have successfully accom- 
plished this, and the large number who have not, suggest a mild rebuke to 
those who still have not acquired the habit of investigation and research. 
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One of the outstanding criticisms directed against the majority of super- 
visors, and undoubtedly a deserved one, is the failure to pursue post-graduate 
instruction. There are still too many supervisors whose knowledge of music 
consists largely of the one series of mr^ic readers which they learned when 
they paid for their instruction. Now they do not care to learn about any 
other music, because such study might disturb certain foresworn premises. 
Fear in this direction accelerates fright in other directions. 

Let us consider a certain phase of a school music conference, that is, the 
importance of the publishers’ exhibit At the expense of time, energy and 
money, the publishers at each session have offered an attractive and exhila- 
rating contribution to the welfare of supervision; and frequently it has been 
a source of keen disappointment to find so little response to their concentrated 
effort Sometimes there is so much offered, and ^e time for observation is 
so limited, that the best we can hope to do is to make a cursory observation 
of the materials offered. This conference has provided specific times when 
such observation may be made in comfort to the observer. 

New books bring new thoughts. Thinking stimulates mental activity. 
Mental activity should produce physical energy, and energy presupposes 
action. This action leads to the consummation of fundamental principles of 
smd in the end the child is the one who profits. Teaching, like 
other walks of life, has become a business. Some members of the pro- 
fession are concerned more with salary increases, or assured pensions, ^an 
with the welfare of the child. Such acts are human, but the equation should 
at least be even. How then can we suggest the proper leavening process? 

In these exhibits we have an epitomization of the best musical thought 
in relation to peds^ogy. When we visit an exhibit it should be done with a 
definite objective, and not with an uncontrolled curiosity to investigate the 
innovation, or a desire to accumulate material. 

If ffie mission be the selection of a textbook for a junior high school, a 
grade textbook, or for assembly singing, then the supervisor should make a 
careful inspection of all books provided by all exhibitors to fit such a specific 
case. It is unprogressive and unprofessional to blunder on, term after term 
and year after year, repeating the same errors, if errors they be, and not 
make the effort to bring new material and new experiences into the lives of 
children. 

If your problem be that of providing reproducing pianos or phonograplis 
for the purpose of teaching music appreciation, then a careful study should 
be made of the catalogues provided, in order that the course which has been 
made for the purpose of teaching appreciation shall be carried out intelli- 
genffy and with some definite result 

The problem of supplementary material is one of the most difficult that 
faces the supervisor. It is true that a great deal of mediocre music has been 
published because some of the classics were too difficult However, there 
is no need of repeating this mediocrity when publishers are providing the 
very best possible material with the most skillful arrangements suitable for 
school purposes. The catalogues are legion, and the time does not permit 
of an enumeration of the colossal library. However, I have appended at 
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least a partial list of variotis works, not selected by me but suggested by the 
publishers as outstanding features of their catalogues, particularly suitable 
for school purposes. There is a simple way to arrive at a definite under- 
standing as to exactly what we want If your problem be for the elementary 
grades, you know whether the children are able to sing part songs or to do 
simple cantatas. Therefore, in inquiring of a publisher, the supervisor 
should state specifically the conditions of the school, the approximate ability 
of the pupils, the mood of the composition, and at least a suggestion as to 
the idea behind the literary content Then the publishers can respond in- 
telligently. But if you address them and say, "I want a cantata for the 
sixth grade,^' they have to guess. I am sure that at some time all of us 
have been guilty of this particular n^lect. But the time has come when we 
should not treat them with the self-satisfied indifference we have offered 
them in the past. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been spent each 
year in sending us sample copies of songs, books, cantatas and other things, 
and sometimes we never take the trouble to even look at them. They are 
consigned to the realm of wastepaper, and frequently after this has been 
accomplished, we turn around and ask the publishers if they will send us 
samples of cantatas. It is probably easier for them to send it to us than it 
is for them to investigate their files and write, ^TJnder date of such and 
such we sent you a copy.” 

It must be remembered that for many years the exhibitors were the back- 
bone of all supervisors^ conferences, and I am not so sure that they do not 
hold the same position today. Some people still continue to look upon them 
as interesting sidelights — that are there for their own purpose. This is not 
a fact They are there in an educational capacity, doing this great research 
work for us, and presenting it to us in predigested form. What then can we 
do to show our deep appreciation? Ihey are not asking us to become dis- 
ciples for any selfish purpose, but they have the right to expect that we 
shall, without prejudice, carefully inspect and examine the material which 
they offer. They ask nothing further, except that if it meets with our 
approval we shall give it a hearing. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to make comparisons of songs, of 
choral music, or of instruments that aid us in the teaching of school music. 
There is, however, a moment for the presentation of a very important point 
Most of our great art songs have been written for the adtdt When we ask 
children to sing them they are approaching an idea, whether it be of senti- 
ment, of love, of sorrow, of tragedy or of adventure, without the least pos- 
sible mental background to grasp the conception. On the other hand, we 
have a great deal of unsatisfactory music and innocuous poetry. Children 
are forced to waste their time going through this type of naaterial because 
we have been told it has been graded, and it probably has been graded by 
people who are not qualified to judge either the music or the poetry. Fre- 
quently superintendents of schools are too busy, as they express it, to make 
an investigation of the type of music material used in schools-^ey trust 
our judgment to the extreme; by another token, they are not even interested 
in what we are doing, and do not care. 
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While the chorals of John Sebastian Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, and 
other great writers of oratorio are conspicuous for their beauty, they are 
not necessarily the best type of choral music for the schools; and yet it is 
the duty of every supervisor of music to know this music thoroughly in order 
that they may judge their compositions by such standards and to reject those 
that fall below such standards. Popularity is an important element in the 
selection of music. The songs of Stephen Collins Foster will be sung as 
long as there are people to sing them, and I feel that it is equally safe to say 
that two such songs as Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 'Tost Chord” and Molloy’s 
'Tove’s Old Sweet Song” will be sung in schools for generations to come. 
We must not recoil in horror when some one suggests to us that children 
be allowed to sing one of the popular songs of the day. We know very well 
that they sing them at home and on the street They hear them in every place 
of amusement to which they go, and the little child mind often wonders why 
the school system is not progressive. He is not old enough to understand 
that the texts of many of these songs are objectionable so far as ethical 
content is concerned, and that the public schools must adhere strictly to those 
principles in order that the children may have at least a suggestion of moral 
training. But we can make a selection of one here and there that will do no 
harm, and an immeasurable amount of good, because it will make children 
believe that public school music is possessed of real social vitality. In this 
t3rpe of material we have a field almost as large as the world itself. 

While you are here it is fitting that you should spend as much time as 
you can possibly spare in an investigation of the wealth of musical literature 
offered for your inspection. Do not approach it with the idea you are not 
going to use it You do not know whether you are or not You will find 
in it gems of musical literature and sufficient material to satisfy your 
pedagogical needs for years to come. 


Selection "C” Novello’s Choral Songs 

Orphans’ Cantata Louis Edgar Jchns ... 

Restlessness Palmer Clark 

Old Refrain Fritz Krwsler 

Song of Yotdh ••.«Carol J. Sharp 

Song of You C W. Cadman 

Spring the Piper Franz Schubert 

Song of the Canoe H. Gilberte 

By the Roadside Pahncr Clark 

Blow, Blow Thou Winta* Wind. . . Alexius Baas 

Down in Nodaway Gaynor 

Haunt of the Witches Toogood 

Venetian Love Song Ethelbert Nevin 

Dreaming Richard Wagner 

Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes Johnson 

Springtime Strauss 

Winding Road * Charles G. Spross 

Green Cathedral Carl Hahn 

Storm A-Dooin’ John Mokrejs 

Sun-Up Ranald W. li^hurtin . . 

Let All My life Be Music ....... Charles G. Spross 


.HW.GrayCo. 
....Carl Fischer 
— Carl Fischer 
....Carl Fischer 
....Carl Fischer 
....Carl Fischer 
....Carl Fischer 
....Carl Fischer 
... .Carl Fischer 
John Church Co. 
John Church Co. 
John Churdh Co. 
John Church Co. 
John Church Co. 
John Church Co. 
John Church Co. 
John Church Co. 
John Church Co. 
John Church Co. 
John Church Co. 
John Church Co. 
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Square Peg Carl Hahn * John Church Co. 

The Conquest Charles G. Spross John Church Co. 

I Shall Not Pass Again This Way Stanley S. Effinger John Church Co. 

Concert of Months Grant-Schaefer Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

Adventures of a Doll-Child ...•.Grant-Schaefer Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

It^s Raining William Baines Arthur P. Slhmidt Co. 

Winter Walter Howe Jones Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

Night-Fall Cuthbert Harris Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

Who Has Seen the Wind F. Leslie Calver Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

Santa Luda Arr. by Alfred Mofet. .Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

Forest Court Grant-Schaefer Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

Childhod of Hiawatha Ira B, Wilson Lorenz Publishing Co. 

Sprit of 76 Ira B. Wilson Lorenz Publishing Co. 

Rip Van Winkle Ira B. Wilson Lorenz Publishing Co. 

L^end of Sleepy Hollow Ira B. Wilson Lorenz Publishing Co. 

Independence Bell Franz C. Bomscheln J. Fischer & Bro. 

King Nutcracker .....Franz C. Bomschein J. Fischer & Bro. 

^peror and the Nightingale Franz C. Bomschein J. Fischer & Bro. 

Bird and the Squirrel Mary Hden Brown R. L. Huntzinger, Inc. 

In an Apron Blue Carl Hahn R, L. Huntzinger, Inc, 

A Cocoon Romance Geoffrey O’Hara R. L. Huntzinger, Inc. 

God Touched the Rose Maiy Helen Brown R. L. Huntzinger, Inc. 

Ride Out on Wings of Song Jessie Ward Haywood. . .R. L. Huntzinger, Inc. 

Ay, Ay, Ay Crwle Song R. L. Huntzinger, Inc. 

The Mither Heart William Sickles R. L. Huntzinger, Inc. 

Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride Geoffrey O’Hara R. L. Huntzinger, Inc. 

To a June Rose Mary Hden Brown R. L. Htmtzinger, Inc. 

The False Prophet John Prindle Scott....,.R.L. Huntzinger, Inc. 

Two Little Stars Geoffrey O’Hara .R. L. Huntzinger, Inc. 

Dancing Doll Poldim ^ R. L. Huntzinger, Inc. 

Rcaneo in Georgia John Prindle Scott R. L. Huntzinger, Inc. 

A Cabin on the Bayou Mary Hden Brown R. L. Huntzinger, Inc. 

Swing Song Frands Moore R. L. Huntzinger, Inc 

If I Had Wings ..Flor^ce Tumer-MaIey..R,L. Huntzinger, Inc. 

Oxford University Press— Important treatises on the art of handling school 
choirs; training of the boy voice; fundamentals of music; art of teaching singing 
in class ; complete series of a very high grade of choral music in octavo edition. 


INSTRUMENTS AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 

Victor L. F. Rebmann, Director of Music, Yonkers, N. F. 

Ten years ago it occurred to me to interview the heads of our great 
publishing houses with a view of inducing them to provide adequate music 
material for school orchestras. Without exception, they received me cour- 
teously and attentivdy; but in every instance doubt was expressed by the 
publi^ers of a sufl&dent demand for school orchestra music. Two years 
later, a survey was published covering music material then available for 
school orchestras. It contained 302 numbers, 21 in grade I, SO in grade II, 98 
in grade III and 133 in grade IV. Only three publishers (Carl Fischer, G. 
Sefairmer Inc. and The Willis Company) had school orchestra editions, none 
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with scores. In 1925, a revision of the survey of music material was under- 
taken which showed an increase to 582 compositions : 140 in grade I, 128 in 
grade II, 144 in grade III, and 170 in grade IV. The publication of scores 
had been undertaken by Birchard, Ditson, Jenkins, Schirmer, Silver-Burdett 
and Willis, Since that year, publication of new orchestra music for school 
organizations has progressed rapidly ^ough so that the need of revising the 
survey of 1925 has become apparent. 

A similar survey, compiled by Russell V. Morgan of Qeveland and pub- 
lished by the Bureau for the Advancement of Music, lists in a like manner 
band music adapted for school purposes. These two surveys show con- 
clusively that we are being supplied with orchestra music, and to a lesser 
degree with band music, in sufficient quantity. Let us then consider its 
quality for a moment 

There exists a fair measure of agreement among instrumental super- 
visors in reference to the general requirements for grade of difficulty, mark- 
ing of bowing and fingering, provision of parts for substitute instruments, 
cueing, conductor’s scores and other technical features. Publishers have 
given careful consideration to these elements, with the result that the major- 
ity of school editions attain a satisfactory and some a high standard of tech- 
nical perfection. In a small minority of cases so called school orchestra 
editions lack the very essentials of educational publications. Just a few days 
ago, a number from a “School Orchestra Series” fell into my hands. Evi- 
dently intended for an intermediate orchestra, it lacks notation of fingering 
and bowing for the strings, judicious treatment of the wood-wind instru- 
ments — ^the flute and saxophones particularly are constantly forced to play 
the extreme upper notes — ^and a conductor’s score is not provided. Such 
flagrant disr^^ard of established basic principles is, fortunately, isolated. 
The great majority of publishers are providing us with a goodly supply of 
excellent, good and satisfactory material which is fully adequate for the 
needs of intermediate and more advanced orchestras and bands. There is 
still a pronounced lack of arrangements of the simplest kind which may 
arouse the pleasurable interest of elementary school orchestra and bands. 

Contemplation of the inner and deeper values of our present orchestra 
music, the educational, aesthetic, cultund, emotional and inspirational values, 
reveals that some of the publishers are striving for a high ideal and are con- 
sciously treading the strai^t and narrow path of music educational right- 
eousness. They bring forth music whidi is pure, wholesome, appropriate to 
the understanding and relative emotional capacity of the young player; music 
which exerts a strong appeal upon his imagination, which arouses pleasur- 
able interest, which forms his taste in the right direction, which causes 
eagerness to conquer the technical problems, and which will remain with him 
permanently and linger m his memory as a treasured acquisition. These 
publishers aim to avoid die superficial, the tawdry, the trashy and the cheap ; 
they shun that which does not ring true; they refuse to be accessories to the 
crime of leading flie emotions of the child into the realm of sophistication, 
wrong sentimentality and bmnbast 
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Education is just becoming aware of its omissions in the training, guid- 
ance and direction of the emotions. Music, by its very nature, must take a 
prominent part in this phase of education. The supervisor of music has the 
exquisite and formidable task, to make known to the publisher that he wants 
no&ing but the best for his children, tiiat he must have music which is "child- 
minded,'' which appeals to and lifts up their souls, which refines their taste 
and aids in the achievement of musicianship. After all, whose fault is it if 
educational music publications are not all they should be? Not the pub- 
lishers^ primarily. For they are and must be in the business to make a fair 
profit, iliey must publish music which we, the music supervisors, will buy. 
The blame for shoddy publications falls ultimately on us. Our taste, or 
lack of it, decides the type of material which the publisher will bring forth. 
If our discrimination is coarse-grained, if we will put up with inferior work- 
manship and lack of artistic ideals, the publisher is forced down to the level 
of our refinement But if we insist on superior material, if we refuse to 
accept anything but the best, we will help the publisher in bringing out 
superior publications; and he will thank us, for he would rather sell music 
which is a credit to him. 

To him we, the supervisors and teachers of music, owe the expression of 
our sincere appreciation for his valiant aid in the advancement of our work, 
for his material support in making possible these most valuable conferences, 
and for his far sighted enterprise in exploring with us untried fields of en- 
deavor, often with no assurance beyond a supreme trust in the good cause 
we represent and in the righteousness of our ideals. 

List of Recent Publications 

OKCHESTBA 

Sam Fox All Star Orchestra Folio — ^Sam Fox Publishing Company. 

A means for tuneful recreation, intended for school orchestras, but lack- 
ing in the essential qualities of children’s music, as it appears to be adult 
music ^^simplified” to make it playable by children. 

Fox Recreation Orchestra Folio — Sam Fox Publishing Company 

Tuneful, wholesome, easy popular pieces making no claims to artistic dis- 
tinction, useful perhaps for recreational playing. 

Schirmer^s Elementary Orchestra Series — ^Rebmann-Qark — G. Schirmer, Inc. 

Designed to present material of musical value to the elementary orchestra. 
Full score. 

Schubert— Silver-Burdett and Company. 

A ddightful, simple, effective arrangement of one of the three violin 
sonatas published as opus 137. 

Three Miniature Suites--CBxl Busch— H. J. Fitz-Simons, Chicago, HI. 

Charming, comparatively easy music for a high school orchestra. Full 
score. 
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BAND 

The Ditson School mid Community Band Series — McConathy, Morgan and 
Qarke — Oliver Ditson Company. 

Devised for young bands which must be taught to play their instruments 
before actual band practice may begin. Well selected, progressive material 
which should aid greatly in the achievement of creditable results in a short 
time. 

The Carl Fischer Symphonic Band Polio — ^J. E. Maddy — Carl Fischer, Inc. 

Superior music, expertly edited, full instrumentation yet extensively cued 
for use by smaller bands. 

Master Series for Young Bands — ^Maddy-Clark — G. Schirmer, Inc. 

Twelve suites for symphonic band, containing the same units and com- 
positions as the Master Series for Young Orchestras. Conductor's score. 

ENSEMBLE 

Willis Instrumental Quartet Repertory — J. E. Maddy and T. P. Giddings — 
Willis Music Company. 

Providing easy quartet music for every conceivable type of instrumental 
quartet A valuable collection. 

A Progressive Method of String Quartet Playing — ^Alfred Pochon — G. 
Schirmer. 

A clearly worded introduction into the art of quartet playing by an 
authority. Helpful to the young teacher lacking orchestra experience. 

INSTRUMENTAL CLASS INSTRUCTION 

Instrumental Class Teaching — Maddy and Giddings — ^Willis Music Company. 

'^A Practical Teacher's Guide" for the efficient use of the 'TJniversal 
Teacher." A most profitable book. 

Class Room Charts, Band and Orchestra Instruments — C. G. Conn, Ltd. 

A valuable and practical addition to the instrumental teacher's equipment. 
Wind Instrunu:fUs-~^\IBzm Albert Deal — Progress Publishing Company. 

A guide to the teacher of mixed wind instrument classes, provided he 
knows thoroughly his instrument and is an accomplished musician. Not 
useable as an instruction book. 

Graded Course of Clarinet Playing — Glen Haydon — Carl Fischer, Inc. 

An excellently sdected and expertly graded compilation of study material. 
A Tune a Day — C. Paul Herfurth. 

Well selected and graded material, the inherent musical interest of which 
could be made still more apparent by the addition of an accompan 3 ring second 
violin or piano part 

Instrumental J7niiofM^Mortimer Wilson — ^J. Fischer & Bro. 

^Treparatory Supplements to Orchestra Training," containing honest-to- 
goodness children's music, skilfully adapted to an elementary grade of diffi- 
culty. A delightful and most useful work. 
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The Mirick Method of Instrumental Instruction for Band, with Orchestra 
Parts^—Gsltn C. Mirick — Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago, 111. 
^'Beginning the Beginner’s Band,” a loose leaf method, interesting to 
children, although progressing a bit too quickly. 

PIAKO 

The Two Acrohats-^yidit Eileen Erb, Boston Music Company. 

Attractive tunes, useful as supplementary material and intended "for 
strengthening the fourth and fifth fingers and for the development of the 
left hand.” 

Schmidfs Collection of Four~Hand Marches--AnhviT P. Schmidt Company. 

A collection of fairly easy and superior marches. 

Keyboard Secrets — Dorothy Gaynor Blake — ^Willis Music Company. 

"Sixty Daily Recreations to Solve First Keyboard Problems at the Piano.” 
Off We Go — Diller and Quaile — G. Schirmer, Inc. 

A book of songs with words for the piano, designed to combine musical 
interest with sound technical training. 

The Happy Pianist— Grundy— Oxford University Press. 

Written for the "amateur with little time” and for the purpose of making 
music study a "jo/’ and not a "drudgery.” A good book. 

VIOLIN 

Five Rhythmic Pieces on the Open Strings — ^Helen Dallam — ^Boston Music 
Company. 

With musically interesting piano part, a fine example of this type of 
teaching material. 

Twenty-four First Position Studies for the Violin— Alberto Bachmann— 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldridge. 

Presenting delightful, original compositions in the classic dance forms, 
each number intended for some definitdy stated technical purpose. 

Carnival, a Suite for Violin Classes— Don Morrison — Oberlin Music Co. 
Suited for public performance, a pleasing composition. 

LITERATURE 

The Musical Pilgrim — edited by Dr. Somervell — Oxford University Press. 

"To provide students and concert goers with reliable guides to the classics 
of a more solid and far-reaching kind than the usual annotated programs.” 
They achieve this aim admirably. 

Project Lessons in Arthur Heacox — Oliver Ditson Company. 

A practical, comprehensive, skilful! and musicianly work. 

Analytic Symphony 5'^t^i^Percy Goetschius— Oliver Ditson Company. 

A great contribtrtion by a great tocher, of invaluable aid to those who 
are capable pianists and who wish to become really acquainted with sym- 
phonic lore. 
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History of Public School Music iu the United St<ites^^>dvf 2 xd Bailey Birge 
— Oliver Ditson Co. 

The only one of its kind, a scholarly and indispensable book for the music 
supervisor. 

The Technique of the Baton— Albert Stoessel— Carl Fischer. 

An authoritative addition to the literature on conducting. 

The Art of Expression for the Violin^— A, H. Weisberg— G. Schirmer. 

A valuable discussion of the various elements of expression with prac- 
tical examples. While intended for the violinist, it will be of help to the 
young orchestra leader. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 

Franklin Dunham, Educational Director, the Aeolian Company, 
New York City. 

At the Southern Conference last week I spoke on the subject, ‘^Can 
Music Appreciation be Taught?’' I will attempt to say today something 
about what we teach music appreciation with. And then, at the North Cen- 
tral Conference in Milwaukee, a few weeks hence, I shall try to cover a 
much larger subject, "How We May Teach Music Appreciation.” From 
those three subjects you probably have discovered that music appreciation 
can be taught — that is tho answer to the first subject 

I think it might be well to review exactly what we mean by music appre- 
ciation, before we go into a discussion of Ihe materials. WiU Earhart says 
that "Music appreciation is a pleasurable response set up in us when we 
listen to beautiful music.” There are many other definitions, but at least we 
realize and understand that appreciation of any art is an active process, that 
something takes place in us, and that without that something taking place, 
without our consciously realizing what is happening to us, there is no ap- 
preciative process. 

Now it seems quite foolish for us to take a mass of material, such as 
books, lecture notes, records and rolls, and call those things the materials 
for music appreciation; because music appreciation cannot possibly take place 
in the application of certain lecture notes, books, rolls or records, to the child. 
The true material for music appreciation exists in every song, every instru- 
mental selection, every orchestra number and every other kind of music we 
use. Music appreciation should certainly start, so far as the school is con- 
cerned, the moment a child enters a school building. If music is present, 
the appreciative process should start; and so it would be quite foolish to 
limit ourselves to a table full of material such as I have here, which has been 
brought out in the last two years since we had our last Eastern Conference, 
and claim that this is the material for music appreciation. It simply is the 
material that I have to deal with in this little talk. 

I have tried to prepare you for this by having multigraphed a list of 
materials which have appeared in the last two years and in which you prob- 
ably will be interested. So I shall proceed vnth the material that has been 
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brought out, either originally or by reprint, in the last two years since our 
last Conference, and review for you as briefly as I can that material which 
you will find, most of it in our exhibits on the mezzanine and on the third 
floor as you visit them during the day. 

I have arranged this according to publisher rather than accordmg to 
grading. 

Carl Fischer has some very interesting new material. The Pochon 
Album for School Orchestras, although it has not been recorded, is available 
in score form and you may use it with your school orchestra. Alfredo 
Pochon, who is a member of the Flonzaley Quartette and whose work you 
would expect to be splendid, has brought together t3rpical pieces of Haydn, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn and other great masters, and in another section has 
gathered together the great folk music for school orchestra use. 

The same firm has continued to bring out their Contemporary Composer 
Studies, which are undoubtedly the most interesting things that publishers 
are doing today. They are doing it in a form of gratuity. By means of 
these studies we are kept in touch with the composers who are living at the 
present time — Skilton, Crist, Whithome, Burleigh, and other composers. You 
could use those very nicely in your hig^i school appreciation courses. 

J. Fischer & Brother have the ‘"Fling's Henchman" reduced to piano 
score^ which I shall speak of a bit later in another connection, and also Con- 
temporary Composer Studies of Deems Taylor, Lane, Kramer,— -men who 
are doing splendd work today in composition. 

G. Schirmer have a very fine Master Orchestra Series, which has been 
edited under the direction of Victor Rebmann; there again the masters 
(Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and so on) have been so arranged that your 
school orchestra can play them. That, of course, is one of the great means 
of doing appreciation work in the sdhool, to utilize the music facilities that 
you have, beyond the recorded music. 

Then a reprint has been made of Music Appreciation for the Student, 
by J. Lawrence Erb, who is now at Connecticut College. A splendid high 
school text for appreciation work. 

. Mrs. Seymour's ‘"How to Think Music" has been reprinted again— a 
good little book for ourselves, rather than for any direct text use. 

“Alla Breve," by Carl Engel, has been reprinted again; it is a short 
sketch of music, perhaps one of the most erudite and at the same time simple 
discussions that has ever been written. 

Finally, Schirmer have some more Contemporary Composer Studies, 
headed by the beautiful character of Charles T. Griffes, who died in his 
youth and who had so much promise, whose works are just being recognized 
and are appearing on some of our school programs. 

Birchard has a new book on appreciation for the grade schools called 
“Teaching Music from an Appreciative Basis,” written by Louis Mohler — 
teaching music from an appreciative basis, rather than music appreciation. 
It embodies all the elementary school work of Louis Mohler that is given in 
his classes at Teachers' Collie and at New York University. 
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A new set of orchestra works have been broug^it out, under the command 
of the two Gordons, called ‘‘Voices of the Orchestra*^ — splendid for appre- 
ciation work. Reprints have been made of “Reading Lessons in Music 
Appreciation,” which were first used by the Kansas City S 3 nnphony, by 
Glenn and Rhetts; also of the little booMet, “Listening in on ^e Masters,” 
which was the first set of notes brought out for radio use in the country, by 
Alice Keith, and Arthur Shepherd. 

The “Music Appreciation Readers” by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, pub- 
lished by the University Publishing Company, have now reached Book V, 
and so complete the work throughout the grades. This is a very interesting 
way of getting music in on other subjects, that is, stealing someone rise's 
time, and doing it legitimately. Here, the regular reading time is given 
over to music, and so, instead of our usual fourteen or sixteen minutes a 
week, we are able to get a good part of the time devoted to English. 

A. P. Schmidt has s^in made reprints of “Music, an Art and a Lan- 
guage” by Walter Spalding, and “Critical and Historical Essays“ by Edward 
MacDowell. Those essays represent tmdoubtedly the best thought of Ed- 
ward MacDowell on music; they were given as a series of lectures at Colum- 
bia University. 

The Oxford University Press has a formidable list of material for appre- 
ciation use. You know, the English take this subject a lot more seriously 
than we do; they have an addiction for writing about music. In the library 
of Percy Scholes, in London, there are more than 3400 volumes about music. 
I want to call your attention, first, to tiie album of school marches which 
they have made, under the direction of A. Forbes Milne. There you can get 
music appreciation in another part of the music work; instead of the usual 
Sousa marches, or the Boston Commandry, or the Stars and Stripes For- 
ever, or the rest of these neo- Wagnerian marches which in themselves have 
very little basis for appreciation, you can get in this volume of school 
marches, marches of Mendelssohn, marches of Verdi, lovely marches of 
Schumann, and so on, that are splendid marches as well as being music for 
appreciation purposes. 

Then the Musical Pilgrim Series edited by Dr. Somerdl continues. I 
suppose that is about as fine a series of material on classical music, the 
analysis of compositions, as there is published. These little books sell for 
about 50c, in a paper cover. 

“Folk Dances of the World” is another set that has been very carefully 
made up for appreciation use. And tiien finally, Rosa Newmarch, who is 
the program note writer of the Queen's Hall Orchestra in London for Sir 
Henry Wood, has started to publish in volumes her descriptive notes. Prob- 
ably the most famo^ descriptive notes in all the world are these descriptive 
notes of Newmarch, who wrote than in such a way that, everyone could 
understand them, because the Sir Henry Wood experiments in England were 
the b^nnings of the popular symphony concerts in all the worid. Volume 
I is already published. 

Then, “The Growth of Music” by Colles, and “The Scope of Music” by 
Percy Buck, and a marvdous book on Bach, by Charles Sanford Terry, who 
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is coming here next year. '^Miniature History of Music,” by Scholes, which 
he wrote originally for radio audiences. '‘Music Appreciation by Means of 
the Duo-Art,” a new book of Scholes. And Volumes II and III of his 
"Listeners^ History of Music.” If you know his Volume I of "Listener's 
History,” you know it went to Beethoven; Volume II goes from Beethoven 
to Franck, and Volume III from Franck through the Impressionists to the 
present day Modernists. 

The Boston Music Company have reprints of Vincent dTnd/s "Beeth- 
oven” (one of the French sidelights on Beethoven, a most interesting book) 
and "Musical Education of the Child,” by MacPherson. MacPherson was 
the first man to bring the subject of music appreciation as such before the 
British people, and you can imagine what has happened since, if Scholes 
has 3400 volumes about music ! 

The Kenyon Press has a little booklet, by Midred Faville, called "Brief 
Appreciation of Music,” which has been used successfully in her classes 
and her schools; it is very good for a short course if you can only get 
perhaps half an hour a week in high school. 

One of the most interesting books on the development of music in the 
last two years has been Paul Bekker's "The Story of Music.” Paul Bekker 
is the critic for the Berlin Tageblatt and one of the most highly respected 
writers on music of the present day in Germany; and this book has been 
translated into English and gives us a fine view of the complete develop- 
ment of music. It could be easily used as a supplementary text in high school. 

Harper's have brought out Roy Dickinson Welch's course at Smith Col- 
lege, reduced to terms that we could all work with, called "The Appreciation 
of Music.” We find so many books called simply "The Appreciation of 
Music” that we feel we ought to get new titles; but this Welch book is a 
workable text because it is the result of eig^it years' experience on the part 
of Mr. Welch at Smith College in teaching college freshmen a course in 
appreciation. Then they have also been bringing out for the last few years 
the Music Master Series, edited by Sir Landon Ronald. This is a complete 
series of works, done by people in England who make a complete study of a 
single composer's life; their principal value to us, I think, is the fact that 
they are quite human; and if we read them We can absorb the human side 
of the composer, something we don't usually get in any history; and then 
they are valuable too because at the back of the book they have a complete 
list of the works of this composer, arranged in order of their production by 
the composer. Everything is there. Throughout the text, there are allusions 
to the list in the bade of the book, so we can tell exactly what is happening 
in the composer's musical life while his own private life progresses. They 
are a very interesting series of boofa, and there are about eight already 
available. 

Then there are reprints of the "Appreciation of Music” by Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason, which is the first of that sort of book to come in our country. 
That is in five volumes, of which the first is the one most used (that is the 
one that has the marvdous and complete program notes on the Beethoven 
Fifth Symphony). 
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Another reprint is "Orchestral Instruments and What They Do,” which 
probably hasn't been bettered, although there have been many other books 
written on orchestral instruments. This also is by Mason. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co. has a lovely book written by Ernest La Prade, 
who was Damrosch's assistant in the Damrosch Children's Concerts : "Alice 
in Orchestralia.” It is a readable book which you can place in the hands of 
the child, and the child will immediately become interested in all the instru- 
ments of the orchestra. 

Oliver Ditson has just completed the Music Understanding Course which 
was made particularly for our Federation of Music Clubs by Karl W. Gehr- 
kens, Daniel Gregory Mason, Edward Stillman Kelly, and Qarence Hamilton 
of Wellesley College. And they have made reprints of Hamilton's "Music 
Appreciation'' and Hamilton's "Outlines of History” which I imagine are in 
use ever3rwhere. 

Mr. Cooke, at Presser's, has made another book on his ^Tfoung Folks 
Picture History of Music,” in which separate pictures are given and pasted 
in the book by the children. It is a marvelous little book to keep up the in- 
terest in music, that can be put in the hands of a child and taken home and 
made a part of their own lives. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge has made reprints of the book which con- 
tains their Music Appreciation Studies, by Gleim & Rhetts. This is part of 
the Universal Series of School Music Books. They are in constant use. 

Ginn & Co. has completed the volume called "Music Appreciation in 
the School Room,” which is tied up directly with the Music Education Series 
by Giddings, Earhart, Baldwin and Newton. For the first three grades the 
tie-up is made complete with the series, and from the fourth grade on the 
book may be used with any other material. 

The American Book Company has brought out a series of Music Plays 
from the Dann Series, where Margaret McElroy has made music dramas 
out of the songs in the Dann books up to the sixth grade ,* the most marvelous 
little set of music dramas, that bring the Dann songs into play on the stage 
for appreciation purposes. 

Silver, Burdett & Co, has completed throt^h the junior high school their 
Music Appreciation Set called *^usic Appreciation for Every Child” — ^an 
idea that Mabelle Gletm had in Kansas City some years ago and now in use 
in many systems over the country. They have made many reprints of the 
Bible for music appreciation, "Xist^iing Lessons in Music,” by Agnes Moore 
Fryberger, which was the first book in our country for elementary appre- 
ciation work. 

The Sims Song Slide Corporation has made a series of orchestra slides 
which may be placed in your projecting machine and portrayed before the 
children while an orchestral composition is being played by radio or phono- 
graph. These are beautifully edited by Edith Rhetts of the Detroit Symphony 
Ordiestra. 

The Keystone View Company has also entered the field with a series of 
dides called "Art and Music,” made by Mrs. Leonora Coffin of Indianapolis; 
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she has taken various art studies and correlated them with Victor Records, a 
most beautiful, appealing set of slides. 

Pictures of composers and artists are available from the Sims Visual 
Music Co. and the Oklahoma City Art Company. The Aeolian Company 
distributes free of charge pictures of classical composers and also of their 
principal recording artists, Paderewski, Bauer, Gabrilowitch, etc. Also, the 
Victor Company have a beautiful set of artists* pictures which they distribute. 

I want to t^ you something about the significant records and rolls that 
have come out for appreciation use. The Victor Company have brought out 
a new book, an outline of appreciation, called ^Tligh School Outline of 
Musical History,** beautifully arranged with blank pages opposite the text 
materal so that you may write your own notes in it They have also brought 
out a new Rural Set of 77 Selections, particularly arranged for rural schools, 
thirteen records in a little canning case, that makes a complete music appre- 
ciation set for rural schools. They have recorded the new Ditson Band 
Series that has created such a lot of interest; so now, instead of merely hav- 
ing the band series in printed music type, we can listen to splendid model 
performances of these band selections before our bands attempt to play them. 
What a wonderful relief to a conductor, and what a wonder ftd means of hav- 
ing the children actually listen to how the music goes before they attempt it ! 

Probably one of the most marvelous sets of recordings made is the record- 
ing of the Pope Marcellus Mass of Palestrina. This has been made complete 
on Victor records by the most marvelous choir that could possibly do it out- 
side of perhaps the Sistine (perhaps even better than the Sistine) the West- 
minster Choir of the Catholic Cathedral in London, which has brought a 
renaissance of Palestrina music to Great Britain. 

Then, they have recorded the principal parts of our American opera, ^‘The 
King*s Henchman** ; and in this connection I would like to refer again to the 
piano score published by J. Fischer & Brother, because you can follow the 
piano score at the same time as you listen to the music. 

Columbia have continued their Master Works Series, and now have the 
complete Beethoven Symphonies done right through the Ninth Symphony. 

Brunswick have made some additions to their catalogue, particularly the 
Rachmaninoflf G Minor Symphony played by the Qevdand Orchestra— the 
only Rachmaninoff Symphony recordings there are. 

Ginn have made a complete set of records for use with their Music Ap- 
preciation Book, by Henry Hadley and his orchestra, recorded in New York. 

For the Duo- Art there has come a whole new series of appreciation mate- 
rial called Audiographic Music, under the editorship of Percy Scholes and 
Dr. Charles H. Farnsworth. There is a complete studenfs edition now 
available, covering every period in k^board music from pre-Bach to Strav- 
insky, 78 rolls, and a biographical series which is most interesting. In the 
case of Wagner, for instance^, Si^ried Wagner has written the biographical 
rolls and played from the earliest sonata, one that has never been published, 
a Wagner sonata, written when Wagner was only fifteen years of age— 4ias 
started with that and continued through his life. 
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Stravinsky has made a set of rolls in which he has both played and written 
his explanation of material from his earliest compositions through to his last, 
showing exactly where he departed from Scriabine and where he entered into 
his own original work, and exactly how he is coming back again not to 
Scriabine, but to the school of the Melodists. It is a very interesting series 
of about eight rolls. 

Then, the Duo- Art book of music, a great, thick book with short biogra- 
phies done by Louis Mohler and complete stories of some two thousand com- 
positions, is available free of charge from the Aeolian Company for every 
supervisor in the country. 

The radio program this last year has been very interesting; small pro- 
grams were distributed for our use by ^e Radio Corporation of America, 
and questions and answers were sent to all teachers who tied up with the 
Damrosch Programs given every Friday morning throughout the school year. 

The Radio Corporation also have made a new panel receiving set, which 
is placed in the superintendent’s or music department’s office; from there, 
every room in the building may be wired for receiving radio programs, so 
that classroom work can actually be done throughout the school building. 

The British Broadcasting Company has brought out a most interesting 
Year Book, which you can get by writing to the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany at Savoy Hill, London, E, C, They are three or four years ahead of 
us in the broadcasting of fine appreciation material. 

Of the magazines which are following our whde music appreciation pro- 
gram, we find at the top of the list Music and Youth, which has been taken 
over by Schirmer, to be placed in the hands of all children; the Musical Ob- 
server, which now has a whole section, the very center and heart of the book, 
devot^ to music education work and edited by Mabelle Glenn; the Musiccd 
Digest, Musical America, Musical Courier, and The Musician. 

New Materials for Music Appreciation 
1929 

Franklin Dunham, Educational Director, the Aeolian Company 
Carl Fischer 

Pochon Album for School Orchestras 
Haydn— Beethovenr— Mendelssohn, etc. 

Typical Folk Pieces for Nationality 
Contemporary Composer Studies: 

Skilton, Crist, Whithome, Burleig^i, etc 
/. Fischer & Bro. 

King’s Henchman— Piano Score 
Contemporary Composer Studies: 

Deems Taylor, Lane, Kramer, etc 
G. Schirmer 

Master Ordiestra Series 

Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, etc 
Music Appreciation for the Student— Erb 
How to Think Music— Seymour 
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Alla Breve— Carl Engel 
Contemporary Composer Studies: 

C T* Griffes, etc. 

C. C. Birchard 

Teaching Music from an Appreciative Baisis — ^Mohler 
Voices of the Orchestra — Gordcm 

Reading Lessons on Music Appreciation — Glenn and Rhetts 
Listening in on the Masters — ^Keith & Shepherd 

University PuhUshsng Co. 

Music Appreciation Readers — ^Book V— Kinscella 

A, P. Schmidt 

Music, an Art and a Language— Spalding 
Critical and Historical Essays— Edward MacDowell 

Oxford University Press 

Album of School Marches— A. Forbes Milne 
Musical Pilgrim Series — ^Dr. Somerell 
Folk Dances of the World— Foss 
Descriptive Notes, VoL I— Rosa Newmarch 
Growth of Music — Colles 
Scope of Music — ^Buck 
Badb— a Biography— Chas. Sanford Terry 
Miniature History of Music — Scholes 
Music Appreciation by Means of the Duo-Art — Scholes 
Listeners* History of Music — Scholes 

Boston Music Company 

Beethoven — ^Vincent d*Indy 
Musical Education of the Child— MaePherson 

Kenyon Press 

Brief Appreciation of Music — ^Faville 
W. W. Norton 

The Story of Music— Paul Bdkker 
HarpePs 

Appreciation of Music— Roy Dickinson Welch 
Music Master Series — Sir Landon Ronald 
H. W. Gray 

Appreciation of Music— Daniel Gregory Mason 
Orchestra Instruments and What they Do— D. G. Mason 
Doubleday, Doran & Co, 

Alice in Orchestralia— La Prade 

Oliver Ditson 

Music Understanding Course— Gehrkens, Mason, Kelly, Hamilton 
Music Appreciation— Hamilton 
Outlines of History— Hamilton 

Theodore Presser 

Young Folks Picture History of Music— Cooke 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge 

Music Appreciatiem Studies (Universal Series) — Gleen and Rhetts 
Ginn & Co. 

Music Appreciation in the School Room— Giddings, Earhart, Baldwin, Newton 
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American Booh Co^ 

Mtisic Plays from the Dann Series — ^Hollis Dann 
Silver, Burden Co. 

Music Appreciation for Every Child — Glenn, Lowry, DeForest 
Listening Lessons in Music — ^Fryberger 
Music Slides 

Sims Slides (Quincy, Illinois) 

Orchestra Series — ^Rhetts 
Keystone Views 

Art and Music — ^Leonora Coffin 
Pictures of Composers and Artists 
Sims Visual Music Co. 

Oklahoma City Art Co. 

The Aeolian Company 

Victor Talking Machine Company 

Rscorbs Ain> Rocxs 

Victor 

Hi|^ School Outline of Music History 
New Rural Set of 77 Selecticms 
Ditson Band Series 

Pope Marcellus Mass (Palestrina) — ^Westminster Choir — London 
King’s Henchman — ^Tibbett 
Columbia 

Masterworks Scries 

Complete Beethoven Symphonies — Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
Brunsmch 

Artist Symphony Series 

Radmxaninoffi G Minor Symphony — Cleveland Orchestra 

Ghm 

Music Appreciation Series for Grades 
Henry Hadley and his Orchestra 

Duo-^Art 

Auditographic Music — Scholes Farnsworth 

Complete Students Edition — ^Pre-Bach to Stravinsky — 7S rolls 
Biographical Series 

Beethoven Schubert, Wagner, Brahms, Ravel, Stravinsky 
Duo-Art Book of Music 

Rauio 

R C A 

Programs 

Questions and Answers 

Danu*osch Children’s Concerts 
Panel Receiving Sets for Sdiiools 
BBC 

Year Book 

British Broadcasting Programs 

Magazines 

Music and Youth (Schirmer) 

Musical Obswrer (Fischer) 

Musical Digest 
Musical America 
Musical Courier 
The Musician 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION 

Elsie M. Eckman, Assistant Supervisor of Music, Boston, Mass. 

It may seem strange that a supervisor of vocal music should talk to you 
about music appreciation. I believe, however, that listening grows out of 
singing, and that the two can be successfully taught in the same lesson. Vm 
going to tell you very informally just how this is being carried on in some 
of my districts. 

In a big city system like that of Boston, time does not permit the super- 
visor to see each class more than once a month. Consequently the grade and 
music teachers do most of the teaching. It is only with the fine cooperation 
of these teachers and their principals that any music appreciation has been 
taught in my schools. 

Upon entering a school for the first time in September, my duty is to see 
the principal and learn from him the condition of the district musically. 
After we have settled the matter of ordering books where needed, and maybe 
discussed the possibility of a new music teacher in the junior high classes, 
I ask, 'How about some records for music appreciation this year, Mr. A? 
You know it is required in the junior high; but we may as well start down 
lower if you are willing." He may answer, as one man did, "I have no 
money in my appropriation just now, but I’ll get anything you want after 
the first of January." Another thought it over, and a month later bought not 
only records but a graphophone. In several schools the teachers themselves 
asked for assignments in music appreciation. In one case the principal her- 
self is a music enthusiast, and she bought enough records and machines to 
equip two schools thoroughly. One junior high teacher, one of the first to 
teach music appreciation to any extent in Boston, deplored the fact that when 
the children came to her they knew nothing of how to listen to music. I 
promptly said, "Why not start in the first grade? I’ll plan the work and 
assign the time for it if you will buy the records." She then explained that 
the school fund was just aching to be spent for music, as apparently most 
of the money had be^ earned by giving concerts and operettas. I hdped 
right then and there to reduce that fund by about fifty dollars. With this 
sum, we bought records for six grades, in which there were eighteen classes. 

Now lhat the goods have been delivered, what do we do next? I’ll ask you 
to come with me to a little first grade on the outskirts of Boston. Wth us, 
as we enter the room, we’ll take a new portable graphophone, a record, and 
some good needles. Here is an average first grade, the ages being from five 
and a half to perhaps seven. The children have been singing attractive songs 
for about two months, possibly diree. They may have learned four or five 
melodic, childlike songs, all of which the children like to sing. These songs 
were assigned by me at my first visit 

I have a regular lesson in singing first of all, for ten minutes. Then I 
turn to the graphophone, which you saw the children eyeing with great awe 
and wonder as I arranged it before the lesson. I say, "Children, would you 
like to hear the graphophone sing for you?" Of course they would 1 Some 
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may never have heard one before. So the record is played. The children’s 
faces begin to light up. They smile at one another and at the teacher. Their 
lips seem to be saymg words. Some look too awestruck to smile,— and when 
the playing is ended, something like this is heard: 

Teacher: What was that piece? 

Children: It was our song — ^It was "How Do You Do?” 

T. : How do you know it was ^How Do You Do ?” 

Ch. : I heard it— Someone was singing it — She said 'How do you do ?” 

T. : Were children singing it? 

Ch. : No. (They laugh, to think of children singing in the record.) 

T. : Well, who was it? 

Ch. : A lady— The teacher. 

T- : Yes, children, it was a lady. Her voice wasn’t much like yours, was it? 
(Children think not) We call her voice a soprano voice. You have soprano 
voices too, but yours are children’s soprano voices. Can you say soprano 
voice? 

The childrai repeat soprano voice several times. I ask individuals to 
say it 

T. : Now, children, listen again and see if you hear any thing else besides 
the lady soprano. 

Before a few measures have been played, some children have already 
heard the piano and want to tell about it However, I insist on their waiting 
till the end, as I want more children to get it Then we talk about the piano 
and why the piano played with the lady. One child says, "It is pretty.” An- 
other says, "It helps the lady to sing.” Another, 'T like it” 

T. : Yes, children, the piano does help the lady to sing better. It keeps her 
company, doesn’t it? 

T. : Now, children, I’m going to give you a big, long word. You like big 
words, don’t you? Here it is — ac-compani-ment Do you hear the company 
right in the middle? Ac-compani-ment You say it. (Children repeat) 
When the piano plays with the lady, we call it the piano accompaniment You 
say it again. Tommy, you say it That’s fine. Everyone say it again. How 
many children like to hear the lady sing your song? (Every one raises his 
hand.) Let’s hear her once more before I go. 

This time I ask no questions, but closing the machine quietly after the 
third pla3ring, I say, "Maybe if you are good children. Miss A will let the 
graphophone sing for you again,” 

The first lesson is over. We have been in the room fifteen minutes, ten 
of which were spent in singing, and five in listening. A great deal can be 
accomplished in five minutes if enough time is spent in careful planning so 
that practically every minute is spent in listening. The trouble with many 
of us is that we spend valuable time in talking about the music when we 
should be playing ft. 

In every grade the first lesson was about the same, for the simple reason 
that we had to b^n where the children were, and that was down at zero. 
If you were going to teach sight reading to a twdve year old country lad 
who knew nothii^ about music, would you give him a three part song and 
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expect him to sing his part? Not at all. You would give him some second 
grade sight reading lessons. So with music appreciation. In a school where 
no appreciation has been taught before, I have begun the first three grades 
with exactly the same records and songs. The upper grades have all used 
the fourth grade assignment About in January, however, each grade has 
branched off and moved nearer its own ‘listening level,” if I may invent a 
term. 

During the month following my visit, the teachers have been giving one 
lesson a week in appreciation besides the regular work. I have outlined each 
lesson in the little notebooks in which I always write the assignments. Now 
it is time for my next visit I want you to come too, and see how our little 
first grade friends are progressing. 

When the children see who is coming, several jump up to clear a little 
table, where the graphophone is carefully placed and opened. May I say 
here, that I always arrange the records in order, insert a needle, and see that 
the machine is running smoothly before I start any lesson. This preparation 
makes the transition from singing to listening very smooth. 

The lesson proceeds much the same as before. I always start with sing- 
ing, and end with listening. I shall not give the details of the lesson, but 
after playing some review pieces and one new one, here are some of the 
results: 

1. The children know and recognize by correct title three songs. 

2. They know the terms melody and piano accompaniment Of course, 
these words have to be taught in the first two grades over and over again, but 
after about two months they come out very easily. 

3. The violin tone is recognized in an old song. 

4. Before pla 3 ring the new piece for the day, I ask the children to listen 
for two people playing. Several children could name both violin and piano 
after hearing the piece only once. Up to now, we have asked for only one 
thing at a time. 

“Could you play the violin, children, while you listen this time?’^ They 
look dubious, while some of them hold imaginary violins in the wrong hand, 
and others don’t know what to do. So I show them, with my back to the 
class, and we all play our violins, keeping time to the music (though I say 
nothing about that yet) and humming the melody very softly. Here the lesson 
ends, with one new point taught-4iolding the violin. Notice that the lesson 
ends again with the new record and no questions to answer after the playing. 

Shall we go upstairs and see what the older brothers and sisters have 
been doing? Here is a sixth grade that has also had just four lessons, of not 
more than ten minutes each. I play a review record (after the singing 
lesson, of course). The hands fly up at the end. One boy stands and gives 
three facts — the correct title, the instrument playing the melody, and that 
playing the accompaniment. This is all— and it is enough. Downstairs we 
had to play at least twice to get all this information. Another piece is played, 
and the children recognize a different instrument playing the melody— per- 
haps the trumpet 
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^Xet’s play it, girls and boys,” I suggest. So we all hold our trumpets 
before us, wiggling our fingers in various ludicrous ways, and sing the 
melody with '^too too.” The big children love to do it, and they need to 
know how just as much as their little brothers and sisters do. 

'*Now, girls and boys, you are going to hear a new instrument. It is the 
one that plays dmnty little running parts in the orchestra. They add a great 
deal to the music, just as ruffles make a dress look pretty. This instrument 
plays very high and lightly. I wonder if any of you know what I mean.” 

Several answers are given, including fife, mandolin, and finally the flute. 

"You listen to this piece, and every time you hear the flute raise your 
hands,” Here I play a little piece wifli melody by a contrasting instrument, 
preferably the trumpet, and with accompaniment by a small orchestra. The 
children are delighted to listen for the "ruffles,” which are played very clearly 
three times. I have found a record like this one more satisfactory for teach- 
ing the flute tone than one in which the flute played the melody. 

You see now that whereas in five lessons in the first grade the children 
know only one instrument besides the soprano voice, in the sixth grade they 
have heard three different instruments, are learning to distinguish one from 
another in the same piece of music, and can give several facts after hearing 
a piece once. We are stressing this latter point now in all classes above the 
second. "See how much you can get out of a piece of music the first time 
you hear it,” I tell the children. They are now beginning to detect several 
themes in a piece, and are recognizing the instruments very quickly and 
accurately. 

Now I am going to answer three questions before you ask them. First 
of all,— do the children like it? Absolutely yes! They want more all the 
time. They are now bringing in pictures of the instruments, and are even 
keeping a bulletin board for music in some classes — an unheard-of thing 
where only vocal music is taught One little fourth grade class with an 
enthusiastic teacher is actually making music appreciation notebooks, with 
little stories about the music written in the English period. The lettering is 
done in the manual training hours. Thus these children are correlating two 
other subjects with music. 

Second, — do the teachers like it? Indeed they do. Many are learning 
more about how to listen to music than they ever knew before I Some have 
told me that they never could distinguish one instrument from another till 
now ! They simply never knew how. They play the records over at noon 
or before school, for they are required to hear the record before presenting 
it to the dass. In this way, they are getting familiar with the different in- 
struments, as well as with many I^utiful pieces of music. 

Third and last, — does the vocal work suffer? It not only does not suffer, 
but is greatly Benefited. We have in Boston a minimum of sixty minutes 
a week for music in the first six grades. Out of these sixty minutes (which 
may be stretched to seventy-five if the program allows) are ^en not more 
than ten minutes a week for music appreciation. Most of my teachers are 
now giving full time to flie singing, and taking extra time for the appreciation. 
But even where the latter comes out of the regular time, the sight reading and 
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part singing are just as good as in classes where no appreciation is taught 
In fact, the work is more often better, because of the increased interest in 
music in general, and because the work in appreciation is carried over into 
the singing, from whence it came. For example, one day in the third grade 
the children were quite astonished and pleased when I told them they were 
singing a melody. Then they informed me that I was playing the piano ac- 
companiment. The singing and listening lessons were bound together by 
another tie, the common vocabulary. Introduction thereafter was not hard 
to wait for, and every one came in on the first word of the song together. 
I cannot soon forget the delight of those children as they ‘realized that the 
same terms could be used in both singing and listening lessons. Are they not 
terms used constantly in all kinds of music? 

It is still a little early to see big residts that carry over from year to year, 
as the schools I have been telling you about all started this year. However, 
if after only a few months of training, the children are showing such in- 
terest in orAestral instruments and in beautiful music, the results in a few 
years will be all that you and I as music educators can desire. 

A FEW CHANGES THAT WOtiLD RESULT IN A BETTER 
BALANCED PROGRAM 

Jacob Kwalwasser, Ph.D., Professor of Music Education, 
Syracuse University. 

The very subject "A Balanced Program In School Music’^ carries with 
it a somewhat subtle insinuation that the objectives and procedures in public 
school music are unbalanced. Of this fact I have been aware for years. 
Probably no school subject is involved in and encumbered by so many major 
objectives as is the subject of music. Nevertheless, there have be^ some 
ingenious attempts to integrate and balance the various and sundry ob- 
jectives. Instantly I think of the course of study formulated by Professor 
Peter Dykema and his associates for the Horace Maim School. This course 
of superior construction effectively combines the technical, the appreciative, 
the song-singing, the creative, and the instrumental approaches to music. 
It is not my intention to discuss these approaches so as to establish a 
balanced relationship. I prefer, raffier, to champion a few of the less 
popular issues in music education that have received no attention from the 
leaders of our profession, and that have, in turn, interfered with a balanced 
program. 

Let me begin with the subject of unison singing and its place in the 
balanced program. To facilitate the discussion of the subject, permit me 
to make some general observations. With the exception of community and 
familiar song singing, unison singing has been limit^ to the primary grades 
almost exclusivdy. If it is detected in the intermediate or upper grades 
it is immediately subjected to severe criticism. The profession recognizes 
it as a mark of musical inferiority. It can be tolerated for the first two or 
three years but it must be superseded by part-work as quickly as possible if 
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the stigma of failure is not to be faced. One-part work, then, is considered 
the most elementary and rudimentary kind of music work. 

But let us consider societ 3 r’s attitude. It is quite unescapable that society's 
attitude and that of the supervisor’s are diametrically opposed. Does not 
the public support the soloist better than it supports the chorister? How 
many soloists can you name? You are unable to name as many choruses 
or choirs. Do you believe that it represents more musical achievement to 
become a soloist or a chorister? Is there not more music written for one- 
part than for multiple-parts? And is this music inferior in quality? Abso- 
lutely not The public pays more for solo performance than it does for 
ensemble vocal performance, etc., etc. I need go no further with this line 
of reasoning. It is a fact that in the matter of literature, public support, 
musical attainment and popularity part-singing lags far behind solo-singing. 
Then why the questionable over-emphasis of part-singing in the schools? 

Is it not true that most of our part-songs are disproportional in musical 
interest? Most children prefer to sing the melody to the iminteresting and 
all too frequently melodically sterile harmonic part It is not unfair to state 
that most of the musical interest centers around the melody and least around 
the harmonic parts. Stating the problem differently, we find let us say 
about 90 percent of the interest in the melody and 10 percent divided among 
the remaining voices. 

Not only are the harmonic parts too frequently purged of melodic design, 
but they are also so restricted in range and compass as to be objectionable. 
Do music supervisors honestly believe that most children have sufficient 
harmonic capacity which will enable them to sing harmonic parts satis- 
factorily? All other things being equal I believe that the children would 
profit more musically by singing fom unison songs than by singing one 
four-part song. Incidentally, it could be done in less time and with much 
more enjoyment 

Examine our text-books for the intermediate and upper grades and ob- 
serve how our books have discarded one-part art and folk-songs. The unison 
song ultimately disappears entirely in the high school, where it is considered 
too childish to be indulged in. The elimination of the one-part song has 
impoverished school music. It has antagonized the child for it robs him of his 
desire to sing the tune. It reverses societ 3 r’s evaluation of one-part and 
multiple part singing, thus destroying a natural standard and substituting 
in its place a false and artificial one. 

I have no interest in carrying the discussion any further, nor do I wish 
to settle the question unequivocally. I merely wish to point out what I con- 
sider an indefensible reversal of society's judgment, and a most unfortunate 
failure to consider the child’s psychological attitude. The rest I gladly leave 
to the profession. 

Leaving this subject with you for more mature reflection, I wish to take 
up another which is not entirely detached from the one we have just dropped. 
It is the apparent inferiority of the boys in music. I repeat that this con- 
sideration is not entirely detached from the former for some of the boys’ 
indifference to music may be attributable to the fact that boys are usually 
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assigned to sing the unattractive harmonic parts; but there are other factors 
involved, also. Only three or four years ago Dr. Ruch and I constructed 
and standardized an achievement test for the public schools with the aid of 
the Research Council of the Music Supervisors National Conference. We 
gave the test to some 5,000 children in a number of representative cities and 
discovered that the average boy in whatever grade he might be was 1.5 
grades behind the average girl of the same grade. Since then I have found 
boys and girls within a single grade separated by more than three grades in 
favor of the girls. 

At the present time I am working on a bit of experimentation in a 
practice teaching school. We have about 215 boys and girls in the seventh 
and eighth grades whom we have grouped homogeneously on the basis of 
native capacity and achievement test scores. We have six different groups 
of children doing six different levels of musical work, each working at its 
highest level. The question of sex never received any consideration in the 
re-grouping plans. It will interest you, I am sure, to know that sex is a 
very significant factor just the same. Li the first group, the superior one, 
there are 19 percent bo3rs and 81 percent girls. In the sixth group— 4ie in- 
ferior one — the boys predominate with a percentage of 68. These figures 
reveal how superiority and sex are rdated. 

Even the casual observer senses the apparent indifference and at times 
hostility of the boys to music. This fact would not alarm me if I thought 
that psychologically a difference existed favoring the girls. But every 
psychological test of musical capacify, on the contrary, reveals that the 
sexes are more or less equally endowed. Boys are the equals of girls in 
innate musicianship, so this difference cannot be attributed to psychological 
potentialities. 

It is due, I firmly believe, to factors in the training of the boys which 
tend to retard them in their music. I have already referred to the singing 
of the lower parts, which frequently becomes a permanent assignment for 
boys, in many schools, above the fourth and fifth grades, and so I shall say 
no more about this deplorable practice. Another factor, and incidentaly the 
only other one I care to discuss, is the failure of our musical sages to recog- 
nize and administer the right type of music for boys. The musical material 
that may attract the girls may repel the boys, which, indeed, it too fre- 
quently does. You may try to blame the disparity in progress to the voice 
mutation period of the boy, but our studies have revealed that inferiority 
of the boys is a pre-adolescent as well as an adolescent fact I unhesitatingly 
blame the brooks, the roses, the lillies, the nightingales, the blossoms, the 
trees, the wind, ffie lullabys, etc., etc., for most of it 

So confident am I of the correctness of my position that I shall attempt 
to prove my contention in a novel way. I shall take six different books 
for the sixth grade; open the books blindly; then proceed to name the song 
or songs exposed and continue with the naming until five songs have been 
enumerated. I believe that I shall have no difficulty in revealing the de- 
vitalized, faded and reminiscent things of Ufe that are being used to educate 
energetic and vigorous boys. Please remember the conditions of this ex- 
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periment Five songs are to be chosen at random from six different sixth 
grade books. 

So I commence: No. 1. What Was It; The Brownies; The Sandman; 
Golden Rule; Little Dancing Leaves. No. 2. Voices of Autumn; Autunm 
Dreams; Wild Grapes; Sky Candles; Telling the News; Early Dawn. No. 
3. The Pearl; To the River; Swallow; Autumn Holiday; The Song of the 
Lark; Where Go the Winds. No. 4. Forget Me Not; Night Song; Bird’s 
Farewell; Thrushes; Birds of Passage. No. S. Night; Mighty God; The 
Miller of Dee; Faith Rejoices; Prayer. No. 6. Waking Tulips; God Is 
Near ; Merry May ; Extremes ; Evening Song ; A Prayer. By what stretch of 
the imaginations may these topics be considered the vital, the forceful, the 
rugged, the virile, the powerful things of life? The names sound suspici- 
ously like a list of topics in nature study. Nurtured on this kind of devitalized 
and none too manly material, is there any wonder that a bo/s affection for 
music is alienated? I shall not be unkind to the other sex and claim that 
girls like this type of song any too well either. At any rate, boys do not 
thrive on it and we are confronted with the serious problem of selling the 
subject to the boys. Mind you, I have not said, nor shall I ever be guilty 
of saying that boys dislike music. On the contrary, I believe that boys love 
manly music. What I have said and what I repeat for emphasis is: boys 
dislike much of the emaciated stuff that they are getting in the name of 
music. 

In closing, I wish to correct some unfortunate impressions that may 
unwittingly and unintentionally have been created. Anyone who claims that 
the speaker desires to abolish part-singing does him a great injustice. But 
the speaker is unwilling to consider it the back-bone of public school music 
work. It is for the child who is superior in musicianship, possessing more 
than ordinary harmonic endowment; for such a child it is not only defensible 
but desirable. Unison singing is for the masses. But as long as we do it 
apologetically it can never be made the force in music education that it should 
rightly be. More unison singing, more artistic unison singing, and less 
part-singing, should characterize our work in the public schools. 

A BALANCED HUSICAL PROGRAM AND ITS RESULTS 
IN THE COMMUNITY 

Laura Bryant, Director of Music, Ithaca, New York. 

The importance of my subject is great It gives us an opportunity to 
take stock, to have a spring cleaning, to look results squarely in the face, to 
eliminate those things which have not paid or produced good results and to 
re-emphasize the things that have given splendid returns. 

Many have investigated this problem over a period of some years. Many 
programs and investigations have been broader and bigger than this report 
will represent 

Britfy, our method for getting desired results has been this: on the 
vocal side a twenty-minute period daily devoted to music in the lower 
grades, or one hundred minutes a week; the same amount of ti me adjusted 
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to the age of the child and the general program in the grammar or junior 
high school; in the high school, two 4S-minute chorus periods a week, a 
boys* glee club and a girls* choral dub. Instrumental work includes violin 
classes, orchestras and bands in both the grades and the high school. 

Whether the results spell success or failure is not a matter of opinion. 

What should be the results of a balanced program of music in the life of 
the child? Has this question been answered? Will it be answered? Can it 
be answered? 

The slogan of our great National Conference is “Music for Every 
Child — ^Every Child for Music.** Is this the answer? Again and again, we 
hear this phrase, “Make this a musical nation.** Is this the answer ? 

Approaching this subject through the vocal side first, shall we agree 
with a great educator, in a university not far away, who said that only 
musical children should be taught to sii^, that through listening only shall 
our nation be made musical ? No. 

Proceeding on the theory that all normal children can be taught to sing, 
let us contemplate the results of the working-out of such a theory under 
normal conditions, given a cooperative superintendent and board of educa- 
tion, a sincere and average trained supervisor and grade teachers of average 
ability. 

All normal children can learn to sing. What percentage of children in 
the public schools are normal need not be answered here; in the schools 
reported in this paper, abnormal, subnormal and defective children are seg- 
regated so that only normal children appear in the grades. So small a pro- 
portion of these children have failed to become singing children, it is scarcely 
worth mentioning. 

Last week the rounds of kindergartens and first grades were made and 
the following facts were verified. During the first half of the beginning 
years all children are taught to matdh tones. In September in the kinder- 
gartens only five or six children could sing little songs together. In March 
only five or six could not 

A recent visitor said, ^TTou have fewer monotones than I have ever 
seen in any school.** The answer was: “Our stem, relentless duty in the 
early grades is to cure them.** A large percentage of children cannot match 
tones on entering school This is no sign of a lack of musical ability. For 
example, a principal of a grade school attended one of our high school 
concerts. A large chorus was seated on the stage. She reported to the 
supervisor later that she had counted five or six young people seated on the 
front row, presumably the best singers, whom she remembered as being 
among the listening group in the kindergarten room of her building. 

Some supervisors do not approve of this individual work or of children 
not being allowed to sing with the class. They say “Some day they will 
leam to sing anyway.** This is disproved by ^e large number of young 
people entering our upper grades and high schools from country sdiools, 
villages, and towns where singing is not taught, boys and girls by the hun- 
dreds who cannot carry a tune. Classifying every voice in high school once 
a year and all boys twice or three times a year, where the population is not 
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what might be called a changing one, many, many voices have been observed 
over their complete school life. In our present high school boys' glee club 
over SO per cent of the boys started school in Ithaca, and practically none 
are excluded from the high school chorus except for a few months when 
voices are changing. These statements are inisputable and are made to 
help prove what has been questioned by some of our prominent educators. 
This curing process is done through individual work, matching tones and 
song singing. 

Song Singing — ^More than fifty per cent of the music period is devoted 
to song singing. A rough computation discloses the fact that at the end of 
the fifth year a minimum of 400 songs have been learned—this does not 
include the hundreds of songs merely gone through for sight reading. Can 
a method that includes such a repertoire be called technical? Through the 
song comes the sense of beauty, enjoyment, culture (musical and otherwise,) 
good taste (musical and otherwise,) musical discrimination, and many things 
that can neither be described nor enumerate; and yet to what greater degree 
can all these be eisqperienced if the child brings to the song singing a knowl- 
edge that has been gained through a more detailed study of the subject than 
is found through song singing alone? How much easier a song is learned 
if the child's ear has been systematically trained? I refer to the use of 
syllables and tonal dictation. 

Dictation — Why do the great conservatories and music schools of Europe, 
that turn out the best sight readers in the world, require the ability to 
recognize and write down what is heard in music? It was my privilege to 
observe an examination for classification of a group of Americans in the 
Fontainebleau school, given by a Freach master. The test consisted of a 
succession of chords to be written on bass and treble staff. The exercises 
were played rapidly and only once or twice. It was again a privilege and 
satisfaction to witness two products of an American school, where so-called 
dictation is a daily activity, write down easily and quickly the test given. 
One exempted the subject, the other was plac^ in the most advanced class 
in the school Neither had studied the subject formally except in the public 
schools. 

Criticized severely by leading supervisors for continuing this activity 
when it had seemed to go out of fa^on, for several years our teachers of 
music gave very little stress to it in our schools. In consequence, a decided 
slump was e:q)erienced in ability to learn songs and to read at sight Oral 
tonal dictation is now in the lower grades a daily required activity. 

Sight Reading—SoD^ singing and ear training are with us the foundation 
for sight reading which is carried on extensively, S3rstematically, individually, 
and daily. As in the reading of English or any language, we believe that 
there should be quantities of easy material used of the same degree of 
difficulty. The day is coming when the basal music reader will be a thing of 
the past, when the music pupil will read through as many readers with 
variations on his musical vocabulary as the dass in English reads; when our 
classes that now read through seven books will read through 27 instead — 
and sing hundreds of songs besides. When dasses in the fifth and sixth 
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grades read at sight words and music simultaneously in two- and three-parts, 
it seems the end has justified the means. 

A full-fledged chorus of mixed voices singing a large collection of well- 
arranged part songs, choruses and cantatas, with a small glee club for boys 
and a choral club for girls, is the result of this careful grade program; with 
the most watchful care and guidance of the young voices, the most careful 
classification and frequent reclassification of the voices, with judicious selec- 
tion of mtisic and sincere efforts towards artistic interpretation. These 
organizations have become firmly established and annually give public con- 
certs of great interest, the proceeds of which pay for music and musical 
instruments for the instrumental department 

Such are the results within the sdiool S3rstem. What are the results in 
the community and how far-reaching? These are the results that are potent 
powerful, infinite. 

First, the community has become a singing one, and most appreciative — 
not of the ^‘community singing'' type, with an ear to ‘‘Howdy Do Mr. 
Speaker, Howdy Do," “Smiles," “Lil Liza Jane," and the like (this may 
have its place in the scheme, but it is doubtful if it should be dignified wilh 
the name of singing;) but a community able to sing with good tone, good 
enunciation and phrasing and with artistic effect Take the matter of 
Christmas Carols. Anywhere in the churches, the clubs, community centers 
of any kind, any group of people can be turned at once into a chorus. They 
know the carols and how to sing them. The community thoroughly enjoys 
good chorus singing and takes great interest in listening intelligently to 
such outside organizations as the Ukrainian Chorus, the English Singers or 
the Westminster Choir, and are loyBl and interested in their own choirs, 
glee dubs and choruses. All are eager and anxious when their children 
start to school that they belong to the singing group. Many an anxious 
parent calls up the supervisor if for a few weeks the child has been kept in 
the listening dass. 

Second, there is a good chorus choir in almost every church, the nudeus 
of which is nearly always the yotu^ people of the church. These choirs 
sing good music and sing it wdl. The congr^ations won't accept anything 
dse. The communty numbers about 20 or 25 thousand. There are eight 
or nine chorus choirs. Some of these choirs are extraordinarily fine. 

Third, the community does not need to be urged to attend good concerts. 
Houses are usually sold out before the individual seat sales open. I have 
heard the story of how, about 35 years ago when the first symphony orchestra 
was brought to the local theatre, only a handful attended; at present the 
community supports a concert series of the very finest and most expensive 
artists. 

Fourth, the high school graduates who go to college in large numbers 
seek the musical organizations. Th^ love to sing. They become leaders 
and soloists. Two years ago we had twenty-five of our glee club alumni 
singing on collie glee dubs at one time, practically a complete glee dub, 
men only, not counting girls or instrumentalists. 
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Out of approximately 100 or 150 choral club girl alumnae, over 50 per 
cent are following music as a profession, mostly as supervisprs of music. 
In the last fifteen years from this small town have gone out at least 20 
supervisors of music, Ithaca young people, alumnae of the glee club and 
choral club — ^more than one a year. This does not include many grade 
teachers who, inspired by witnessing the effect on children of systematic 
musical training, have joined the ranks and become prominent in music 
supervision. From this same group have developed two or three fine 
pianists, harpists and violinists, artists and teachers, and well-known singers, 
besides mziny less well known. 

And they come back ! Every year for twenty years or so on Thanksgiv- 
ing night these musicians have reuned. Some are no longer young. It 
started with a male quartet in 1908; this last Thansgiving they came one 
hundred strong. Fifty years of music were represented. An alumnae who 
graduated in 1888 presented herself dressed in the costume of her graduation 
year (she is still a choir singer.) And there were fearless little future glee 
dub men of 1938; and all the years between were represented. And how 
they did sing, men and women, boys and girls and children! CJood music 
and artistically sung ! 

The instrumental work, while not so long established, is rapidly accom- 
plishing the same results. 

Lastly, music has become a recognized, an accepted and essential part of 
the life of the community as a whole, of every family and individual sepa- 
rately. If looking backward we can sec this with all the handicaps of the 
past, what can’t we see looking forward, for the potency of the results of a 
balanced program in the community? 

MUSIC ACTIVITIES WHICH CONSTITUTE A BALANCED 
PROGRAM. EVALUATION AND APPORTIONMENT 

Hxjldah J. Kenley, Carnegie Institute of Technology , Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Juniors and seniors of the music department of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology are privileged to do their observation and practice teaching in 
the public schools of Pittsburgh. A fair number of graduates secure posi- 
tions in this city, so that we who teach them and follow up their applicaticm 
of our theories have a fine vantage point from which to view the field in 
perspective. 

llie types of study here offered for consideration are those in more or 
less generd practice in the Pittsburgh schools, and the evaluation which 
follovrs has been based upon a bulletin published by the Board of Education: 
Dr. Will Earharf s "Principles of the Elementary Course in Music in Pitts- 
burgh.” High musical and professional standards are set, originality stimu- 
lated and perfect freedom assured in application. The activities consist of 
various phases of vocal, instrumental, physical and creative musical ex- 
pression. Vocally they range from rote through note singing to vocal en- 
semble; instrumentally from the toy orchestra through instrumental lessons 
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to the legitimate orchestra; creatively from the composite improvisation of 
tiny first-year songs, on through individual making and writing of them in 
the upper elementary grades, to fiiie junior high school course termed 
'‘Melodies and Chords”; physically their approved field has thus far been 
limited to a beginning in eurythmics. 

The instrumental lessons and the orchestra proper will not be discussed, 
since they are not participated in by all children and since they have their 
own place in ttds meeting. 

The briefest possible statement of our creed is this; (1) We believe with 
Dr. John W. Withers that, while knowledge and skill help the individual to 
meet the situations in life to which they apply, it is his developed feeling 
which determines the kinds of life situations he will seek to meet, and that, 
therefore, the affective life of the individual deserves as much attention as 
the intellectual. (2) We believe that practically all people, and especially 
children, are susceptible to the experience of beauty— exaltation of feeling 
above the joys and sorrows arising out of worldly incidents. This "esthetic 
feeling’^ is a state of general well being, heightened power, increased emo- 
tional energy without loss of balance, (3) We believe that, because of 
these, music, like all art and like religion, permeates life r^eneratively. 

Our general objective is the brii^ng about of this regenerative per- 
meation, a contribution to the psychic health of orderly emotional life. Our 
specific aim is the bringing about of pleasurable response to the beauty of 
music and conscious recognition of the factors that cause it, as a means to- 
ward the general objective. Any music instruction which does not lead 
definitely toward these ends is counted a failure. 

Singing, toy orchestra, improvisation and eurythmics have certain fun- 
dament characters in common: their appeal to the natural sensory and 
motor interests and abilities of the small child; their socialized project type 
of procedure, with individual initiative and group cooperation; their rich 
contribution to the training of the ear; their intimacy of direct experience, 
which, according to Dewey, differs from mere description as being carried 
away by the glory of light differs from learning about light. All offer the 
experience of beauty; all constitute mood-unifying experience. 

It will be conceded that singing is the most universal form of natural 
musical expression. Many of us have heard Mr. Gidding^s epigram, "The 
singing voice is the most beautiful instrument in the world, and everybody 
has at least one.” The natural interest in singing remains constant through 
all stages of development; the vocal skill established in rote singing, and 
the wealth of experience gained there, contribute most to future reading 
power; this reading, in turn, is possible of a fair degree of accomplishment 
by the majority, with comparative ease. Singing demands keen discrimina- 
tion as to beauty of tone, which is the essential element in all music; and 
develops the greatest sensitiveness to trueness of pitch and the beauty of the 
song itself. 

The toy orchestra makes for keen discrimination as to appropriateness of 
rhythm, dynamics, accent and tone quality in expression of the music and 
permits greater dynamic range and stronger accent than is safe in vocal 
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procedure, whfle remaining within the limits of musical beauty. Its responses 
must be purposive, varying with the implications of the music. The intimate 
contact with instrumental ensemble in this medium does away with a certain 
awe some children have for instruments as the property of the specially 
gifted, even when they themselves may have the gift They cannot go on 
till they have begun, and this is the beginning of the instrumental art of 
the adult world. Interest remains strong in the toy orchestra xmtil the time 
when muscular coordination makes the development of a finer instrumental 
technic natural and normal. To avoid a hiatus there is a practicable and 
musical combination of the familiar percussion instruments with some melodic 
ones in serious study of such compositions as the Haydn or Romberg sym- 
phonies or some of the recent orchestrations of good compositions which 
lend themselves to the toy orchestra medium. Here scores may be added, 
and the use of child leaders from the group, provided there is a genuine effort 
toward the give and take of true ensemble, and musicianly reason for indi- 
vidual differences between conductors. 

Improvisation, or creative music, necessitates such a community of in- 
terest, such a favorable atmosphere toward free revelation of self, as to be a 
searching test of the spirit and musicianship of the teacher. She must hear 
accurately, both tonally and rhythmically, in order to safeguard the correct 
recording of the tunes her children invent; she must differentiate between 
things to question and things to let be; must be wise enough not to hamper 
the freedom of expression which sometimes demands irregularity of rhythm 
or form, or intervals that seem strange to her ears. The child^s discrimina- 
tion as to balance and proportion will grow with practice; singableness of 
intervals is assured since they must be thought before they can be uttered. 
'T like that song; it siags itself so nice,'' reveals inherent discernment 
May we not asstune that it will bless what is given as well as what is re- 
ceived ? Charm of present result and value to the child depend upon freedom, 
spontaneity and genuineness. Among the tangible products are some natural 
and unsophisticated, childlike songs, sometimes much better than those in 
text hooks. These is also a rich contribution to reading power, the actual 
need for sjunbols with which to record original productions being felt early, 
even to the inclusion of technical details not included in the regularly outlined 
course for the grade. This seems to me the natural motivation toward de- 
veloping the technic of staff notation, ffie desire and effort being perfectly 
in line within ffie objective. The ^Inward hearing" involved, in advance of 
singing and in the class syllabization of the recording process, form the 
keenest kind of ear training. Among less tangible but no less valuable 
results are the eagerness of response and the respect for the work of others 
that come out of it It is not always the best singers who think of the best 
tunes, and the early quickening of these un-vocal creators is the making of 
future composers* 

Dalcroze Eurythmics, in addition to the advantages shared with other 
phases of music study, makes some contributions peculiarly its own. Body 
movement phrase-wise gives strong feding for the vital flow of music, with 
its restlessness and repose; and this kinesthetic "fed" devdops into control 
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in response to the direct bidding of the music. The sensitiveness is the 
greatest since results are gauged by feeling and sight rather than sound. 
An amazing unselfconsciousness, willing subjection of self to the changing 
demands of the music, sharp mental alertness, beautifully coordinated 
bodies, general musicalness and awareness of beauty mark tfie children who 
have h 2 id any extended experience in this field. The old-fashioned ^'action 
song,” whose vigorous rh 3 rthmic reactions to the music were so insisted upon 
by the not necessarily musical psychologist, had no genuine connection with 
the music, being suggested by the words. They were not beautiful in them- 
selves nor contributory to physical development, while being distinctly bad 
for voices. Etuythmics necessitates trained workers and must, for that 
reason, be limited to schools large enough to require specialists. There are 
not many of our schools in which results are yet very decisive, but there 
is ample evidence of the value of the work during at least the first four 
years. 

As to ^'Music Appreciation” as such, listening lessons and anal 3 rsis, there 
is a general tendency to treat them as incidental and supplementary. They 
are not scheduled but grow out of active projects, being added as illustrations 
or used as actual means to accomplishment Comment is in the nature of 
observation on which to base interpretation in performance. The full re- 
sponse of simultaneous seeing, hearing and feeling with the music is the 
objective, not knowing about it Too often we have assumed that when 
children begin to make music they cease to hear. The leader of advanced 
ensemble constantly says, ^‘You must listen harder than you play.” Why 
neglect this at the time when sense perceptions are keenest? Why not set 
the habit early, calling attention to details to be heard and done lovingly, at 
the moment? Recently a student observer, searching for the secret or 
secrets of the subtle and elusive thing called musical atmosphere, visited an 
attractive, skillful and efficient teacher. She was puzzled. How could such 
clever instruction and faithful adherence to prescribed methods result in 
such sterility? Directed scrutiny discovered to her that the children never 
once really listened to an 3 rthing, nor were asked to listen. 

Written work is valuable, not for its own sake, but as a means of setting 
a newly discovered problem, recording and preserving a nice bit just created 
or clearing up a doubtful spot in material being studied. Seve^ superior 
teachers come to mind who use their melody improvisation as the sole field 
in which to develop notation. 

Ear training, similarly, is part and parcel of the various musical projects. 
In connection with early rote singing the hearing of differences in extreme 
pitches, the differences between individual voices or between short sounds 
and long sounds, is pertinent and valuable. In connection with toy orchestra 
as carried on in Pittsburgh, die whole procedure is ear training. There 
might be Intimate and useful practice in identifying various sounds, such 
as that of the teacher’s pitch pipe, die bell on her desk, a single piano or 
glockenspiel tone, etc., connected with or preceding the musical play with 
the actual instruments, but it would be a less satisf 3 dng substitute. Euryth- 
mics, too, is ear training of die most musical type, the sound directing the 
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behavior. In note singing what more pertinent training could be devised 
than having a troublesome interval identified aurally in a number of familiar 
songs? In the introduction of two-part singing there is a rich measure of 
musical pleasure in the aural perception of the lower tone of two being 
played, or in the long sustaining of a ^^o” against the teacher’s ‘*mi” and the 
like; and that sort of thing has the advantage over formal ear training of 
contributing to the joy of musical experience. 

The distribution of time to each t3rpe of practice in the week’s schedule 
is affected somewhat by the type of administration imder which the school 
operates, whether traditional, with the grade teacher doing all her own 
teaching: departmental with special teachers for special subjects, but with 
short lesson periods daily; or platoon, with two or three forty-five minute 
periods weekly. In general it seems advisable to give singing a full half of 
the week’s music time; the toy orchestra not more than a fourth of the whole, 
but not less than one twenty-minute lesson; eurythmics ten minutes twice 
weekly and improvisation the same amount, the two not to total more than 
forty minutes in the whole week. 

THE WELL-BALANCED PROGRAM FROM THE STANDPOINT 

OF THE CHILD 

Jay W. Fay, Director of Music^ Plainfield, New Jersey, 

To appreciate the significance of any discussion of a well balanced pro- 
gram in education it may be well to b^n with a few reflections on life 
and thought in their broadest aspects, then to draw certain parallels in the 
field of education and lastly to arrive at music as a phase of the educational 
process and a function of life itself. 

The human race has groped blindly through the ages toward more and 
more successful adjustments with its environment. As the process became 
more conscious and the race more articulate, advanced thinkers or groups of 
thinkers formulated laws and principles by which conscious and deliberate 
steps forward might be taken, more perfect adjustments might be made, and 
the environment itself remoulded nearer to the heart’s desire. The first 
significant formulations in the history of civilization were made by Aristotle 
and others in the golden age of Greece. Here the laws of deductive thinking 
were evolved, applied and fastened s^nirely upon the world. For centuries 
science, ethics, aesthetics and the various fields of human thought and 
knowledge were '^cribbed, cabined and confined” by the formula of a pre- 
liminary hypothesis or glorified guess, supported by a persistent search for 
confirming evidence. Some of the hypotheses were extraordinarily brilliant 
and have been curiously confirmed by modem science, but in general the 
system was limited by the fact that significant theories could be evolved 
only by unusual intuitive genius, and that the search for truth was easily 
blinded by a definite parti pris. Negative evidence was readily ignored or 
twisted to fit the original proposition. The world as we know it today could 
never have evolved from dethictive scientific thinking. 
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Early in the 17th century Francis Bacon proposed a new organ of 
thought, and the modem world was bora. Scientific thinking reversed the 
procedure of the Aristotelians and began with a patient collection and 
classification of data out of which a general principle might emerge to illumi- 
nate the facts and give significance to hitherto imperfectly understood phe- 
nomena. As a result of this intellectual volte-face science, gathering 
momentum through the years and arriving at a dizzy acceleration in our 
own day and age, has dbanged the face of the universe. The world has 
shrunk astonishingly as a result of modem transportation and communica- 
tion. Luxuries once the privilege of the few are now the commonplace of 
the majority. The marvels of science are daily multiplied and repeated in 
the tel^^raph, telephone, radio, automobile and airplane. The problem of 
modem life is to adjust human nature and society to an extraordinarily dif- 
ferent environment from that in whicdi for countless ages they evolved and 
developed their present reaction tendencies. 

Education of necessity follows tardily in the wake of progress. The 
teacher is of an older generation. He finds it easy to think over the thoughts 
of his youth and correspondingly difficult to make startlingly new adjust- 
ments, especially in an age movii^ at the pace of ours. Long after the 
change in scientific method education followed the deductive practice and 
continued to impose upon the young generation the experience of the elder, 
formulated and crystallized and often petrified with the unshakable logic of 
authority. But from another quarter came the light, a radiance that was 
destined to transform education and effect a reversal of practice analogous 
to the change from the deductive to the inductive approach in scientific 
investigation. Rousseau and Pestalozzi discovered the child. 

I shall not fatigue you with a resumi of educational progress from 
Rousseau to the present, but I want to call your attention to iht educational 
parallel to the rapidly accelerating pace of scientific progress. The child 
study movement of the 90’s, tests and measurements, the evolution of the 
principle of individual differences, the creation of new techniques for the 
study and treatment of the individual child, the transformation of the content 
of the curriculum as well as its mode of presentation, the current shift of 
emphasis from factual knowledge to the fosterii^ of latent abilities and the 
development of character — all these are milestones on the way, markers ap- 
parently closer and closer together as the educational machine gathers speed 
on its momentous journey. The outstanding fact in the topography of 
modem education is that the center of interest has shifted from the subject 
matter to the child. 

The change is not yet complete. There are still benighted school systems 
where the superintendent can boast that he can enter any fifth grade on a 
given day and find the teacher on page 56 in the arithmetic, page 97 in the 
geography, etc., where the children are treated to a mature logical presenta- 
tion of the end-products of thinking and coerced by external authority into 
learning them verbatim and literatim and giving them back in recitation and 
examination 75% or more correct so as to be allowed to take the next dose 
of the educational physic. But in general subject matter has been subjected 
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to the acid test of social utility, is presented in the language of the child, 
developed in line with his experience, interests and gradual growth, and 
adapted variously to the needs and capabilities of each separate child in the 
classroom. It is a common sight to enter a grade in the elementary school, 
find the teacher explaining a point in arithmetic to a single child beside her 
at her desk, see a dozen other childr«i working examples incorporating the 
point, a dozen others solving more difficult problems using the mathematical 
principle involved, several children poring over their geographies or reading 
illustrative material in history because they have mastered the arithmetic, 
and perhaps another child off to the library to get new books because his 
rate and comprehension in reading is far beyond that of the rest of his 
classmates. Incidentally with all of the children working to capacity at that 
in which they are genuinely interested there is no disorder, no coercive 
discipline, but on the contrary an atmosphere of happy busy childhood. 

It is a curious fact that music education lags as far behind general edu- 
cation as the latter in turn follows discretely in the wake of scientific method. 
With few exceptions the prospective music teacher takes his prescribed 
courses in education and then tucks their obvious implications for music 
away in a special pigeon-hole in his mind or adds on his points to his 
academic total, and goes placidly on his way, following a procedure in music 
teaching formulated in the dark ages of pedagogy or prescribed by a method 
totally oblivious to the axioms of modem education. Music of course is not 
like arithmetic, spelling or social science. It is sacred. It need not be sub- 
jected to the test of social utility. It must be given to all alike. Every item 
of musical scholarship is of equal importance and must be acquired by all. 
Difficulties of notation must be carefully graded by the adult mind and 
presented to the child with rigorous logic. Motivation is unnecessary. Of 
course every child loves music, and so must inevitably revel in crotchets, 
quavers and sequentials. In other words there must be a well balanced 
program in music education. 

The very fact that this topic appears on the program of a Conference 
on Music Education gives support to the conviction that we are still in the 
middle of the Nineteenth century educationally and in the Twelfth century 
of scientific thought We are still vitally concerned with subject matter and 
indifferent to the major consideration of the child. We are still keenly 
anxious to have sight-reading and soi^-singing, unison and parts, vocal and 
instrumental music, rhythmic activities and appreciation, notation and 
musical history, all present in the curriculum and so nicely adjusted that 
each item receives its proper weight and importance in a well-balanced 
program. Our sight-reading procedures are rigorously logical and each 
item is presented neatly and logically in a given grade to all the children. 
A certain amount of drill in whole notes, half notes and quarters is pie- 
scribed to all alike, whether such drill is needed or not, or needed by some 
and not by others; and then the divided beat is very properly introduced 
next, not, mark you, because of an imperious demand by childhood for the 
divided beat at this time, but because Mr. X in the full bloom of his musical 
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scholarship has determined that it is the next logical step in a carefully 
graded series of difficulties. Fundamentally there has been no scientific 
investigation into the social utility or necessity of the divided beat, or, if I 
may be more daring, of the whole matter of sight reading. The nicety of 
balance between part and unison singing cannot be determined a priori for 
all grades, but must be adapted to the situation at hand. The effect upon 
the community of an ill balanced program taught by an inspired teacher may 
be enormously more uplifting and spiritualizing than that of an ideally 
balanced program meticulously administered without a single glimpse at the 
soul of music itself. 

May I at once remove any impression that I am not interested in a com- 
prehensive and well balanced program in music education. On the contrary 
I am vitally interested in it, provided that it be balanced and administered 
in the interest of the child rather than in the interest of musical scholarship. 
Our teachers as a rule do not know enough music. They have neither 
sufficient musical scholarship nor adequate skill in performance nor a suf- 
ficiently wide background to give perspective to their teaching and thinking. 
The ideal teacher is the one who knows everything possible in his subject, 
can translate it into action, and can express it in the language and from the 
standpoint of the child. There is, to be sure, a danger of overemphasizing 
the child to the point where nothing significant and vital and educational is 
taught This I have never seen in music except in the classes of the grade 
teacher who smiles inanely upon her pupils at every lesson and says ^Well, 
children, what shall we sing today?" This is, sad to relate, a common 
enough occurrence, but is merely an excuse for lazy thinking, lack of prepa- 
ration and complete indifference to the sacred mission of teachii^. There 
is also a grave danger of too great absorption in subject matter to the 
neglect of child interests and capacities, and it is here that I want to sound 
a warning. If a well balanced program implies deductive rather than in- 
ductive thinking, logical rather than psychological presentation, authority 
rather than motivation, subject matter interest rather than the w^ being of 
the child, the program had better be ill balanced. 

Before the program can be balanced at all, we must determine the items 
that shall go to make it up. Here is matter for a special paper or even a 
book or a college course. I assume that we are discussing the elementary 
school and that courses properly falling within the limits of junior and 
senior high school grades need not be considered here. We should begin 
with a philosophy of the elementary school, a school containing all the chil- 
dren of all the people, of all grades of int^igence and capacity, coerced by 
law into school attendance. In free, compulsory, universal education no 
technical matters should be presented. Only those subjects should appear 
whose universal validity and utility can be specifically demonstrated. For 
example, below the sixth grade no specialized mathematics, no shop practice, 
no definitely vocational courses can be justified. In like manner it can be 
proposed that no specialized musical knowledge or skill can be justified as 
a required course. I make the restriction because specialized courses in the 
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playing of violin, piano and other instruments are commonly given in the 
upper elementary grades, and represent the application of the principle of 
individual differences, lliey are uniformly successful, within the limitations 
of indifferent teaching, because the pupils are working interestedly at what 
they like and have special capacity for. A strong case can be made out 
against sight reading as a major objective for the elementary grades. Per- 
sonally I am convinced of two things: (1) that with skillful teaching sight 
reading will emerge as a by-product of a song method with major emphasis 
on the musical experience; and (2) that sight reading as a technical skill is 
a matter for exploratory courses in the junior high school and elective 
courses in the senior, and can be better taught with less effort at that time 
and place. 

With a limited time allotment only matters of genuinely musical value 
can be admitted to the music period. I have long been perplexed as to 
whether we were teaching pronunciation, enunciation, English, poetry or 
music in some of our classes. With all due regard for the value and neces- 
sity of these things, I am strongly of the opinion that the music period should 
be lengthened to accommodate them or that they should be taught under some 
other head. Similarly in so-called rhythmic activities I am moved by both 
pity and wrath that play and training in grace and musculaf coordination 
should encroach on &e music time to the exclusion of a complete musical 
experience. There is a place for these things provided they are done on 
other time and that the teacher realizes that they are not music. Much 
so-called rhythmic training is anything but rhythmic and not music in any 
sense of the word. For children to skip about the Kindergarten while the 
teacher plays the piano or the Victrola wears itself out, and for 75% of the 
children to be out of step as frequently happens, is a musical experience only 
by courtesy. For children to continue tapping and hopping and like move- 
ments after the rhythmic response has been brought into consciousness is 
but to substitute an articulated skeleton for a living pulsating human being. 
There is a rhythmic quotient as definite as any I. Q., and to continue rhyth- 
mic drill after it has been reached is analogous to love's labor lost in 
attempting to prepare a moron for the college entrance board. 

Appreciation has a large place in the balanced program, indeed gives 
the balance to it when the effect upon the child is considered. But not 
formalized appreciation, professionalize! and divorced from ordinary musical 
experience. Every split second of the music period should have appreci- 
ational value, and if it doesn't there is sometUng the matter with either 
the content or the method of the lesson or both. Here again I maintain 
that there is as much rh3dhmic and infinitely more musical value in a neat 
song well sung than in any amount of rhytWic drill devoid of tonal, har- 
monic or imaginative content There is no time in the economy of the 
balanced program for the abstractions known as sequentials when their 
musical equivalents, animated and vitalized by emotional and imaginative 
content, can be found in any well written song. 
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The test of balance in the program lies in the make-up of a specific 
grade. I suspect that the matter of balance was suggested by the current 
moot question of the relative amounts of vocal and instrumental music in the 
schools today. There is a mistaken idea rampant that instrumental music is 
crowding out the vocal. On the contrary it has never displaced the vocal 
period in the elementary school, but has often extraordinarily vitalized it. 
I have in mind a sixth grade of 35 children in the Plainfield schools, every 
child in which is in the band or the orchestra or the fife and drum corps or 
is studying violin or piano in school classes or privately. Needless to say 
this grade reads music, but not as a result of sight reading drill in the class 
room. There is no such drill because they find no necessity for it. They 
read their new songs as a matter of course. They sing in parts. They 
know the signs and S3nnbols on the printed page and translate them promptly 
and correctly into action. They give evidence of rhythmic skill by neat and 
precise singing of rhythmic song material. They appreciate the form and 
emotional content of the songs they sing, and they go 100% to the children’s 
concerts we give because they are eager to hear good music and get a kick 
out of it Their program is not necessarily ill balanced because they are all 
of them in instrumental music any more than another grade may be said to 
have a badly balanced program because only 10% of them had the capacity 
and the interest to respond to the opportunity of instrumental classes. 

And so another test of balance may be found in the response of the child. 
Great responsibility rests upon the supervisor to provide all the legitimate 
musical opportunities valid in free compulsory universal education. Even 
greater responsibility rests upon the teacher to present them in terms of the 
child’s vocabulary and interests and to exp^d her teaching as the interests 
and capabilities of her children expand, adapting it to every different child 
according to his needs. It takes far more skillful teaching to do this than to 
teach according to a manual arranged in logical sequence and progressing 
from page to page by the calendar. Some of my children recently created 
a disturbance at a concert I found them discussing heatedly a point of 
instrumentation. They needed a dose of propriety but no change in the 
balance of the program to remove the difficulty. 

General education is catching up with scientific method and achievement. 
There is hope that the world will one day adapt itself to its novel and com- 
plex material environment. Music education needs some drastic reforms in 
curriculum and pedagogy to get in touch with general education. The first 
step is to give more thought to the child and rank him above the subject in 
importance. I hope to see in the next Conference instead of a discussion of 
the well balanced program such a topic as this : Are we giving each child 
the right amount and the right kind of music, and are we presenting it in 
such a way as to enable him to grow into the fullest and richest human being 
he can with his physical and spiritual heritage? When we have answered 
this question in the affirmative we shall have a well balanced program from 
the standpoint of the child and life will be the sweeter and worthier for it 
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A WELL BALANCED PROGRAM IN MUSIC FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS— INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Walter H. Butterfield, Chairman. Director of Music, 
Providence, R. I. 

In a well balanced music program, there are several factors that must be 
considered— ^e size of the school, the size of the community, the type of 
community, etc. What might be a well balanced program for a town high 
school might be totally inadequate for a high school in a city of from 50,000 
to 100,000 that is far from our great metropolitan districts. A well rounded 
program for, we will say, a city high school of Northern New England 
would not begin to meet the demands of high schools in any of the large 
cities in our immediate vicinity today. 

Our approach to music in junior high school and senior high school is 
made through the following four divisions: vocal, instrumental, theoretical, 
and appreciative. I have given these four divisions in this order because I 
think the first three are in the order of their importance, and the fourth is 
inclusive of the others and to a large extent is a product of the others. The 
program should be built in such a way that each division receives its pro- 
portionate amount of time according to the conditions under which the full 
subject must be taught 

The vocal side of music is participated in by the largest number of 
pupils, and under right conditions it makes the strongest appeal. Some of 
the reasons for this are; the instrument (the voice) is ever present, satisfy- 
ing results can be reached without long hours of individual (solitary) prac- 
tice, it does not necessitate the expense of private instruction, and (the most 
vital reason of all) sentiments and emotions can be more clearly brought 
out than by any other means of musical expression. 

The child’s instrumental experience comes later than his vocal experience. 
A money expenditure is involved except where the instrument is loaned by 
the school and the instruction is gratis. In general, the expression of ideas, 
sentiments and emotions is less direct than in the vocal expression. We 
recognize that not all children respond to music through singing; some desire 
to play a wind instrument or the piano or one of the bowed instruments, 
while a much smaller number prefer the purely rhythmic instruments. We 
have much to learn as to why one form of musical expression or a certain 
tone color appeals so much more strongly than do certain others. 

No child can study vocal or instrumental music without gaining some 
knowledge of the theory of music, but the study of the theory of music as 
such will be desired and elected by comparatively few high school students- 
AAf^en outside credits are given I believe one theory lesson and one appreci- 
ation lesson each week should be required in school. All this may be 
programmed m the larger high schools, but can it be in small high schools? 

The teachmg of music appreciation is being carried on in many suc- 
cessfid ways and in all types of high schools. I am going to say but little 
on this subject: I would have it in my program, be that program extensive 
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or meager. The presentation of the subject must have very careful thought 
and preparation on the part of the instructor. 

How far can we go with each of these four approaches to music under 
the conditions: time allotment, teaching force and school equipment? 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Maude M. Howes, Supervisor of Music, Quincy, Mass. 

I was very glad when Mr. Butterfield asked me to say something about 
junior high school music, for its gives me an opportunity to express my 
great enthusiasm and absolute faith in this comparatively new institution in 
our public schools. Quincy did not receive the junior high school movement 
with open arms, but adopted it after due deliberation much later than did 
many other cities. However, our schools are trying to do the truly explor- 
atory work that junior high schools should be doing, although we have none 
of the ideal conations of program that we have heard about so happily in 
other cities. Perhaps for that reason, what is said here may be helpful to 
others situated under similar conditions. 

In order to plan a wise and well balanced program of music for junior 
high school we must study the aim and plan of the entire school curriculum. 
We must realize that if junior high school has functioned properly, it must 
take children, truly little children from the sixth grade who have come up 
through their six years with much the same treatment and teaching, witli 
the study of the same subjects handled groupwise, and it must arouse, en- 
courage, and develop every interest and capability these children may have; 
it must develop in them a definite idea of themselves, for what they are best 
fitted, to what goal they hope to attain, and in which field of work diey are 
the happiest. To quote an authority on junior high school work: “Except 
in the case of the college group, which must begin its preparation in the 
regular way, teachers in junior high school should be led to find aptitudes, 
and should c^e all their work exploratory.^^ 

Music then is not at all a continuation of the grade plan. It cannot be 
made so successfully. Seventh grade children, to be sure, are young, and to 
all appearances could continue with a plan lilse the sixth grade; but, having 
entered a high school unit, their whole attitude toward teachers, school work, 
and each other changes. Suddenly they feel their importance as individuals; 
they begin to mature; and it is this serious attitude on the part of the girl or 
boy toward himself and his own individuality which is making junior high 
school music so intensely interesting and vital to me. 

Following this general aim of work, when it comes to a music program 
we must remember that our aim is not to perfect a certain amount of work 
as per outline, but to discover, encourage and stimulate every musical inter- 
est and tendency in every child, then nurture and develop that aroused in- 
terest through every musical channel possible. We have read and studied the 
ideal junior high school miasic program with great earnestness. A few have 
attained the id^; many of us are striving toward it That ideal, of course, 
would be to schedule one hundred and twenty minutes a week per child for 
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general vocal music, have instrumental instruction during school time on 
some sort of rotating program plan, offer elective courses in the fundamentals 
of music and harmony, music appreciation, band and orchestra. When it is 
possible to do this during school time as a regular part of all the exploratory 
work that is offered to the students in all subjects, when a well equipped 
music teacher is engaged in each junior high school as a part of the music 
department of the town or city, when that music teacher takes her place 
beside the other teachers of the school in meetings and discussions and is 
recognized as having the educational background for his or her work equal 
to the education and background of the other teachers, when the subject of 
music is recognized as one of the important assets of the school in bringing 
about the aim of all work in the junior high school, then indeed we shall 
have reached the ideal. 

But the point of this paper is that we should never allow ourselves to be 
discouraged because we have not yet reached that goal or even nearly at- 
tained it. In formulating a program of work, we have two things to con- 
sider: first (a question in common with every other director of junior high 
school music) what the children ought to be offered in music; second (a per- 
sonal question for our own situation) how much of this work we are able 
to afford our boys and girls with the program and equipment at our disposal. 
Degree and amount of material accomplishment can be affected by the num- 
ber of minutes scheduled for music, but I rejoice to say that I firmly believe 
that enthusiasm, inspiration and desire for further contact with music may 
be aroused in spite of limitations of time on a program; and after all, are 
these not the things which we are to attain? 

Suppose our program allows us one hour a week for each child. We have, 
then, sixty minutes in which to sustain and develop the love for singing in 
those who come to us already enjoying vocal music, and in which also to 
arouse and stimulate an interest in ^ose who for some reason have not yet 
been touched by vocal music. There is much diversity of opinion as to the 
organization of vocal groups in junior high school. If I may speak of 
personal experience, I have been very fortunate in having a school where I 
have had a very excellent teacher and freedom in experimenting. We have 
divided all vocal work except the ninth grades into small groups of thirty- 
five; we have tried combining the seventh grades in classes of seventy; we 
have tried the eighth grades in choruses of one hundred to one hundred 
twenty-five; in fact, I think we have tried all combinations possible. And 
my conclusions are these: The seventh grade children have been accustomed 
to small groups, they need close individual attention, they do not rely on a 
large group for inspiration, their vocal work resembles sixth grade music 
even though their attitude is changing and the method of approach must be 
different So we keep the seventh grades in small groups of thirty-five. In 
the eighth grade we are beginning to feel strongly the effect of the changing 
boy voice, and four part music is developing. Much as we should like to 
embark upon larger group work, we still feel that at least in the lower 
eighth grade we need the dose contact with the individual. So in small 
groups again we .develop the things necessary for four part chorus work. 
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So much could be said about the treatment of the changing voice ! If the 
junior high school music teacher fails in her understanding of this particular 
phase of her work, he or she is failing in the greatest piece of work for 
good that can be performed in the school. To see boys who are developing 
new voices awake to the realization of a real power and enjoyment in par- 
ticipating in choral work, to watch their interest and enthusiasm grow, to 
see a large per cent of the class that enters senior high school electing 
chorus because they feel its real value — ^these are indeed some of the rewards 
for our faith in the power of vocal music. In the upper eighth grade, then, 
we feel that we must approach larger group choral work, so we combine 
them in classes of about one hundred. We still watch the individual care- 
fully through individual singing and tests but at the same time they are 
going through the transitional step between small class work and the larger 
chorus singing, which is surely our ultimate aim. When we consider ninth 
grades, it seems to me that small groups would defeat our purpose. If 
these bo3rs and girls are not given the opportunity to feel the power and the 
inspiration of real chorus singing (properly conducted) before they leave 
junior high school, we are not doing all the exploratory work we should do 
in music, we are not giving them an experience which they must have, to 
know whether they wish to go on with choral work elsewhere. I have ob- 
served these ninth grade choruses of one hundred or more very closely in 
all junior high schools in the city, and feel very keenly that from the large 
group comes the sort of enthusiasm and inspiration for further work that 
we are endeavoring to arouse, not an enthusiasm because they are just sing- 
ing songs and enjoying them, but because they are feeling pride in good 
four part singing, they are experiencing the thrill of real participation and 
appreciating the fineness of artistic performance. 

To return to our use of sixty minutes a week. If we are to have a well- 
balanced program, there must be offered some organized and definite study 
of the appreciative side of music. We have a wonderful opportunity to 
help direct this phase of the work with so much good material prepared for 
us and with so much effort being made through the medium of the radio to 
interest young people in good music. If we cannot yet have the time on the 
program to offer courses in music appreciation, we should not fail to open 
up this field of music, and reach out to touch in this way not only the many 
who are already interested in singing, but, more important still, the few 
who, though passive where vocal music is concerned, become alert and re- 
sponsive to a lesson in music appreciation. So much for the school time. 
Through the inspiration received during this time from this work, also 
through music assemblies, and from the extra-curricula activities in glee clubs, 
music clubs, operettas, etc., we should have given each boy and girl an 
opportunity to know his or her ability or tendency along the lines of vocal 
music and music appreciation. 

There remains the last approach from the instrumental standpoint Un- 
less we are offering class instruction in instrumental work, we are neglecting 
one of the greatest opportunities for exploratory work in junior high school. 
This field has come into prominence so rapidly, and so much is being said 
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and written about it, there is no need for enlargement on the subject here. 
Because in so many junior high schools the instrumental work, including 
band and orchestra, comes under the head of extra-curricula activities, it 
is no less important, and it is just as possible to develop outside of school 
time as in, where it is made a part of the school program. 

It is not at all an original thought when I say that those of us who are 
enjoying this junior high school music are amazed at the capacity of the 
students for music and their strong reaction to it. I firmly believe what I 
once heard one of our eminent public school music directors say, that the 
junior high school might be either the cradle or the grave of music, and that 
the junior high school gives us the greatest opportunity that we have ever had 
to stimulate musical interest. Surely, if we as music directors and special 
music teachers recognize the seriousness of the individual in this period of 
school life; if, in recognizing this seriousness of the individual toward him- 
self, we offer him everything inspirational in our power to further his 
musical interests, we shall in truth create the right spirit, and junior high 
school will become the cradle and not the grave of music. And in consider- 
ing our program our aim should be to make such wise use of the time given 
to us that the value of what we are trying to do will be more and more 
recognized, and our goal and ideal more nearly reached as a result of that 
recognition. Our junior high schools are giving us an opportunity. Are 
we meeting it? 

HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
SUPERVISOR WHO HANDLES HER GRADES AS WELL 
AS HER SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

C. Louise Dickerman, Supervisor of Music, Windsor, Conn, 

Before speaking of what we do in our high school, I want to tell you a 
little about our town and about local conditions, because they determine the 
character of the school system which serves them. 

Windsor, the oldest town in Connecticut, lies just north of Hartford 
and is a residential town which has grown very rapidly during the last ten 
years. We have no large manufacturing concerns to pay taxes; many of 
the property owners are very busy paying for their homes ; a considerable 
amount of btiilding has been absolutely necessary to control the school situ- 
ation, and there has been no money for frills. We have to stick quite closely 
to necessities. The population of the town is now dose to 9000, with a school 
population of 2450, the high school numbering 250. This is a smaller num- 
ber than one would expect, but it may be explained by the fact that there is 
in the town the Loomis Institute, an endowed private school, which gradu- 
ates of the Windsor grammar schools may attend as day pupils without 
tuition. 

Music as a regular subject was introduced in 1917, so our music depart- 
ment is only a youngster — ^11, going on 12. We are not really grown up yet. 

I spend mornings in the grades and give afternoons to the high school. The 
afternoon session is from 12 :30 to 2 :30, so much of my work is done after 
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school hours. My ever increasing amount of office work I do just whenever 
I can. That, I think, gives you the picture. 

Now I come to my ''firstly*' and "secondly.** First — ^What are we trying 
to do? What are our aims? Second — ^How are we trying to do it? What 
means are we emplo3dng to attain our ends ? 

First, our general aim as teachers is to help our pupils to become good 
American citizens. Our specific aim as music teachers — ^when I reach this 
point I can think of no clearer way to state it than to quote Mr. Karl 
Gehrkens : "The f imction of school music is to cause the rank and file of our 
boys and girls to maintain, if possible to increase, the interest which they 
felt when they first heard and took part in music, and to give them suitable 
opportunities for growing constantly more appreciative and more intelligent 
when listening to good renditions of standard music. It should also fit them 
to take such part in the rendition of good music as their varied capacities 
and inclinations may make possible and desirable.**’*' 

We have the usual musical activities in our high school, and we try to 
make every one of them measure up to that standard. We are dealing with 
some pupils who can sing and who love to sing; with some who can sing a 
little but who are not enthusiastic about it; with some who can not sing at all 
but who like music; with some who are indifferent; and we try to do some- 
thing for all of them. 

The gfirls* glee club, boys* glee club and orchestra were all organized 
in response to requests from the pupils. They are elective and open to any 
one in the school who can qualify. Each has one 45 minute rehearsal a week 
after school hours. Juniors and seniors may elect music history and ap- 
preciation. This is a one year course, five recitations a week, and students 
receive the same credit as for any academic subject. Chorus is compulsory. 

Credits are planned just as are credits for any academic subject We call 
chorus, orchestra and the glee clubs periods of unprepared work. Two 
periods of unprepared work equal one period of prepared work. Therefore 
a student taking chorus and glee club, or chorus and orchestra is taking two 
periods of unprepared work each week. Now, two periods of unprepared 
work each week for four years equals one period of prepared work four days 
a week for one year. But there are five school days in a week, so we fall 
just short of a full credit However, as all rehearsals are after school hours 
we give our students one full credit for four years work. I am sure that this 
credit system has been an important factor in the building up of our glee 
dubs. 

With 90 applicants, we were obliged this year to limit the membership 
of the girls* glee club to SO, because we had no practice room which would 
seat a larger number. The boys* glee dub numbers 38 and it will soon be 
necessary to limit membership there. 

The year's work consists of the preparation of material for the annual 
spring concert, the glee dub contest, dass night, graduation and any other 
extras which may come along. For mstance, last year the glee dubs fur- 

* 1923 Book of Proceedings M. S. N. C, p. 33. 
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nished the music for the public Memorial Day exercises. The boys were 
asked to furnish part of a program for the Masonic Qub. This year both 
clubs and the orchestra united with the Dramatic Club in presenting a 
Christmas pageant, and no one knows what may happen before the year is 
over. 

Our orchestra is small (7 violins, 2 comets, 1 drum, 1 piano, 1 ^cello) 
and labors under difficulties. Our auditorium and gymnasium are really one 
big room, and the boys have basketball practice on the same afternoon that 
the orchestra rehearses. The two activities do not fit together very well, so 
we have tucked ourselves in anywhere we could. This year every available 
space has been made into class rooms, so we take our litde piano, which just 
fits into the back comer of one of the session rooms, and the members of 
the orchestra sit on the desks facing the back of the room. It is not an ideal 
arrangement by any means, but it is better than giving up the orchestra until 
an addition to the high school is built. Such a procedure would certainly 
deprive some students of the opportimity "to take that part in the rendition 
of good music*" for which they are fitted. 

We have no band. Just at present I lack time, the school committee lacks 
funds, and therefore some activities suitable for a large city high school 
must of necessity be omitted. We hope that before many years it will be 
possible to add to our staff a trained instrumentalist to develop that side of 
the work. 

Perhaps I should also mention, right here, theory and harmony. Some 
time ago I formulated a course of study which called for theory in the sopho- 
more year, harmony for the juniors mid music history and appreciation for 
the seniors, all elective. An attempt was made to carry this out, but we found 
that in our small school not enough pupils elected theory or -harmony to 
justify us in giving the time to those classes. 

The music history class is always a bright spot in any kind of a day. 
It numbers anywhere from 8 to 17, and would be larger if it were not for 
conflicts with subjects required for college entrance. This year I have a 
class of 10 and they are the joy of my life. Just listen to some of the names : 
Elatelinas — ^Benevides — Jasonis. They are the nicest class I ever had and 
Fm sure that they are "growing constantly more appreciative and more in- 
telligent when listening to good renditions of standard music.** 

The chorus period has been our biggest problem. As I said before, it is 
not elective. Every one, whether he can sing or not, whether he likes music 
or not, must come to chorus unless he is especially excused by mutual consent 
of the principal and music supervisor. 

Now I have had a change of heart about this chorus proposition. Per- 
haps our present plan would be all wrong for you, but under existing con- 
ditions and judging by results it seems to be right for us. Until two years 
ago I regarded chorus as a class period. I chose music which was fairly 
difficult for the class, selections which I liked, and which they ought to like, 
at any rate which I hoped they would like, and then we WORKED. At least 
some of us did. Those who were fairly good readers did, and I used up more 
nervous energy in that one period than in all the rest of the week put to- 
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gether. Those who couldn’t sing much just sat and did nothing or sang the 
tune an octave low (sometimes two octaves), and every year anywhere 
from three to six pupils asked to be excused from chorus. Once in a while 
I would question whether it was worth while and if it would not be better 
to drop chorus and be content with the glee clubs. One great argument 
against that plan was that every fall some boys who were beginning their 
sophomore year came to try out for glee club. I believed that if we had no 
chorus a boy who did not appear for a try-out in his freshman year would 
not begin later. Our principal agreed with me and favored a chorus period. 
So two years ago I changed my plans. Chorus period is now a time when 
we enjoy music. For those who really like to work there is always the glee 
club. Chorus is planned particularly for the rest of the school. We bought 
some easy community song books. Most of the material can be read at sight 
and we just have a good time with it. Once in a while we slip in a harder 
number and do a little real work for a change. Occasionally we have a 
request program. 

A few weeks after this plan was inaugurated our superintendent pre- 
sented the music department with a nice big orthophonic victrola. We had 
had a good sized cabinet machine before, but this sounded so much better 
that every one wanted to hear it, and we began right away to play two or 
three records each week. And again the request plan rose up before me 
and demanded attention. I had started on a regular course in music appre- 
ciation, but I found that the ex-members of the music history class were very 
likely to come to me during intermission on chorus day with requests. 

‘^Miss Dickerman, will you please play the 'Miserere,’ or the 'Liebes- 
traum’, or 'Finlandia’ or 'In a Monastery Garden’.” Sometimes I have a list 
on my desk for weeks ahead. These are announced as request numbers and 
the habit is contagious. Requests are beginning to come from the rank and 
file of the student body. 

What happened to my course in music appreciation? Well, I keep it on 
my desk and consult it frequently, and by using some records of my own 
selection with those which are requested I expect to pretty well cover the 
course. Most of the pupils do not realize what is happening. They just 
think they are having a good time. Sometimes the glee clubs sing a couple 
of numbers and once in awhile we have an orchestra day. 

How does it work? 

We do not get finished work as far as chorus singing is concerned, but 
for the last two years no one has asked to be excused from chorus. In fact 
we have added to our numbers, for members of the faculty very often slip 
into the back seats to listen a bit and to sing a bit I notice that practically 
every pupil attempts to sing, and sing his own part; and our glee dubs con- 
tinue to grow. Many of the glee dub members and graduate members are 
singing in the choirs and choral sodety of the town. 

So we are trying to do our part in preparing our boys and girls for life, 
and hope that as our music department continues to grow up we may do so 
more and more effidently. 
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THE SUPERVISOR WHO TEACHES HIS OWN HIGH 
SCHOOL MUSIC 

Arthur E. Ward, Snpertnsor of Music, Montclair, New Jersey. 

Teaching keeps the supervisor definitely in touch with boys and girls and 
music. No worse thing can happen than the elimination of first hand work 
from the director of the department. It is my present feeling that I would 
never relinquish all touch with boys and girls no matter how busy I might 
be with the executive side of my position. 

Ordinarily, good music teachers make poor executives, and it is rarely that 
we find one capable along both lines. To become an executive only, takes a 
great deal away from the music supervisor. The inspiration one receives 
from the development of fine music with yotmg people is almost a necessary 
diversity from the detail of the administrative phase of the work. I cannot 
imagine a worse predicament than a "raring to go” supervisor who is stuck 
behind the desk with his hands tied. I should think one would soon lose his 
initiative. The disappointments, hard knocks, and non-musical situations of 
the administrative phase all fade quickly into the bacl^ound through con- 
tact with the boys and girls. 

When the director teaches in the high school, his assistants are careful 
to send him good results. It also makes the director realize more definitely 
the strong or weak phases in his particular field. One cannot direct a depart- 
ment and teach without the careful support and confidence of his assistants. 
Since his chief purpose is to guide, the lack of this confidence often forces 
a director to give up teaching. 

Obviously my situation could only be possible in a reasonably small 
system. My town has a population of 35,000. The high school numbers 
about 1000 pupils, whose make-up is more or less above the average in 
refinement and culture. They demand better and finer things than the gen- 
eral run of high school students. At the outset, I saw that high school 
music had to be a feature. They were demanding that. It seemed that my 
work was necessarily that of the high school, so I set about to make this 
possible. 

The first year, with one assistant supervising in the grades and one 
junior hi^ special teacher, I established in the high school glee dubs, music 
appreciation dasses, choruses, voice culture dasses and an orchestra. In the 
second year, I added an instrumental supervisor who rdieved me of the 
high school orchestra and the entire instrumental situation. With the later 
addition of another junior high vocal teacher, I was placed in a position 
where I could devote a great part of my time to teaching in the high school. 

In my school it would be virtually impossible for one person to handle 
both the bands and orchestras and the glee clubs. Our activities or open 
period is a splendid thing, but practices overlap. It happens that my boys' 
glee club and band conflict. My girls' glee dub and or^estra meet at iht 
same time. If I had all this to do, the number of practices would obviously 
be cut in half. In acquiring instrumental hdp, I have made it possible to 
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confine myself to the vocal and technical work of the high school My 
schedtde now is as follows : 

During School Hours 

Glee Clubs, 3 periods a wedk (1 boys, 1 girls, 1 combination.) 

Chorus, 2 periods a week; Music Appreciation, 2 periods a week; Har- 
mony, 3 periods a week; Voice Culture 1, 2 periods a week; Voice Culture 2, 
2 periods a week; Normal Music, 2 periods a week. 

After School Hours 

Colored Girls* Quartet, 1 period a week; Girls* Quartet, 2 periods a 
week; Boy*s Quartet, 1 period a week; A Cappella Choir, 2 periods a week. 

This schedule could not be maintained had I incompetent assistants. I 
have taken pains to select as my helpers people who have proven themselves 
to be loyal and efficient and who consequently can, to a very great extent, 
be left alone. I manage to check up on the work and I am held responsible 
for all the music in the system. Constant consultation and conference with 
my assistants is a necessity. 

At present, I am confronted with a natural and pleasant difficulty. It is 
not possible to assemble the classes demanding attention. I shall soon be 
required to add another high school teacher, perhaps to teach the theoretical 
work, at which time I shall assume more hours of vocal work, there being 
an ever increasing demand for the various types of singing classes. 

My instrumental assistant is able to handle such a program as this : 

During School Hours 

High School Orchestra, 2 full practices a week and 2 sectional practices 
a week; Band, 2 full practices a week. 

Partly During, Partly After School Hours 

Junior High Orchestras (5 schools) 1 and 2 practices a week; 1st and 
2nd year classes in trumpet, trombone, basses, violin, clarinet, flute, drum, etc. 

Junior High Band — 1 regular practice with several sectional rehearsals. 

Special Saturday morning classes in instruments and ensembles. (He 
has an assistant, who teaches beginning violin.) 

A BALANCED MUSIC PROGRAM IN A METROPOLITAN 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Edward J. A. Zeiner, Alexander Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, N, 7. 

The Alexander Hamilton High School (formerly Commercial High 
School) is representative of the modem type of secondary schools found in 
our great metropolitan centers. It has a student body of some 3500 boys 
and young men who come from various walks of like and who are of many 
nationalities. Two general academic courses are offered: one, preparation 
for the university ; the other, preparation for a business career. 
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For several years past, the Alexander Hamilton High School has also 
offered electives in music leading to a university course in music education; 
to a vocational career as a performer in orchestral organizations; or for its 
cultural value as an accomplishment 

The equipment of the music department at Alexander Hamilton High 
School includes a large and well ventilated music room furnished with a 
grand piano and with tiered sittings for ISO students; two practice rooms 
for instrumental music ; and an auditorium seating 2000, with a stage which 
will accommodate an orchestra of 100 performers. The school has gathered 
a comprehensive library of classical and standard compositions for orches- 
tra and band, as well as a large collection of chorus arrangements for both 
mixed and male voices. The school also owns a complete outfit of string, 
woodwind, and brass instruments, sufficient, with the exception of the 
violins, to equip its orchestra of 80, and, with the exception of the trumpets, 
its band of 65. 

The faculty of the music department in this school consists of the de- 
partment head and two assistants, and they all give instruction in both vocal 
and instrumental music. It has been necessary for each of these three in- 
stractors to familiarize himself with die technic of the various instruments, 
as the Board of Education of New York City has not as yet provided any 
specialists for the teaching of instrumental music. 

In addition to the regular academic and commercial subjects which com- 
prise the fundamental curriculum of the school, the following courses in 
music are offered, all being scheduled during school hours. 

Required Course 

1. Vocal Music. One period per week of practice or drill in vocal 
music is required of each student for two years, regardless of the particular 
academic course he may elect This course carries minor credit toward 
graduation. 

Conditions (such as the necessity of fitting a one-period subject into the 
weekly schedule; the large number of students in each music section; the 
difficulty in gprading the students after the first year) demand a course which 
differs materially from the courses offered in this phase of school music in 
smaller high schools. The scope of the required vocal course in Alexander 
Hamilton High School consists of the following: chorus singing in unison 
and parts, voice culture, and music appreciation, all based on the High 
School Course of Study. Part songs are studied with both sol-fa and 
rote methods. 

During the first semester the students in each music section are practically 
all freshmen, but beginning with the second semester divergencies in the 
individual students" programs necessitate assigning pupils of all grades 
together. The voice parts in each group are rardy well balanced, and some- 
times only two or three sopranos will be found in a section of from eighty 
to one hundred twenty students. This does not always allow effective four- 
part work in the dass room, but the parts represented in the group are drilled 
on the songs to be used at the assemblies, and other songs are studied which 
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may be sung effectively in two or three parts. The four part arrangements 
are all for mixed voices. Each student is required to attend a weekly as- 
sembly where he has an opportunity to sing unison and part songs which 
have been prepared in the class room. Almost all of the assembly periods, 
of which there are three, is devoted to music. As it has not proven feasible 
to seat the 1800 students who attend assembly at one time in their respective 
voice parts, the part music used at assemblies has to be of the simplest 
arrangement. Each student must sing his part from where he sits with 
his class. 

The objective of the part singing work is to cultivate in the individual 
a feeling for harmony rather than an attempt to make an efficient part 
singer of him. 

The vocal culture given in this course is limited to the fundamental 
principles of tone production and diction, with the object of inculcating 
good vocal habits of singing and speaking. 

The course in music appreciation finds its basic material in the songs 
used for class singing, and in the music performed by the school orchestra 
at the assemblies. In the latter case, the music is first analyzed in th« 
class room, the themes illustrated on the piano and memorized by the stu- 
dents. The selection is then played on Ae phonograph with appropriate 
descriptive and historical data supplied by the teacher. Later, this composi- 
tion is heard by the students at some assembly, as described further on in 
this paper. 

In each semester, a group of compositions is selected for demonstration 
by the orchestra, including at least one symphony, one overture, one suite 
and a number of smaller compositions of descriptive or atmospheric mood. 
The object of the appreciation taught in Alexander Hamilton High School 
is to cultivate in the student the power of discernment in listening to music 
and particularly to the symphonic orchestra. 

The period of forty-five minutes in which the pupil is before the teacher 
is roughly divided into three parts; ten minutes for vocal culture, fifteen 
minutes for appreciation, and twenty minutes for singing. The time ar- 
rangement is flexible, and varies with the song-work being done, which is 
practically the same throughout all the classes, during any one week. 

Euzctive Courses 

1. Advanced Vocal Music and Theory. Students with acceptable voices 
are allowed to elect this course. They take five periods per week of chorus 
singing in parts, sight reading, voice culture, appreciation and theory. The 
theory includes a study of the elements of musical notation, intervals, scale 
construction and harmony. This course extends over a period of two yeais 
and carries major credit toward graduation. The students who comprise 
this choral group make frequent appearances before the student body of the 
school in recital, singing with and without accompaniment. 

2. Elementary Orchestra Practice. Students who desire to elect the 
orchestral course are sdected by competitive test on their instrument and 
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are first assigned to the elementary orchestra for preliminary instruction. 
They take two periods per week of orchestral practice and routine, together 
with one period of performance at the weekly Junior Assembly. During 
this assembly the orchestra renders a prepar^ selection and accompanies 
the singing. Minor credit is given toward graduation for this course. 

3. Advanced Orchestra Practice. Students who have qualified by one 
or more semesters of elementary orchestra practice are promoted to the 
advanced or senior orchestra. Here they take three double periods of en- 
semble practice per week, which carries minor credit toward graduation. 
The advanced orchestra plays during the weekly senior assembly, accompany- 
ing the singing and performing a selection. Preceding its performance, 
however, this selection is first made the material for a lesson in music 
appreciation for the entire student body. Special attention is given to the 
recognition of the various solo instruments of the orchestra and their 
characteristic tone color. At least once a semester, demonstrations are 
given on separate instruments of the orchestra, using material drawn from 
some composition which is heard by the audience directly after the demon- 
stration. 

The work of the orchestra at the senior assembly is considered part of 
the course and furnishes a goal toward which a portion of the orchestral 
study each week is directed. 

4. Band Practice. All students who are qualified wind instrument 
players are assigned to one period per week of ensemble practice on band 
selections, for which minor credit is given toward graduation. 

5. Advanced Theory. At the discretion of the head of the music depart- 
ment, a student who takes advanced orchestra practice may elect two years 
of advanced theory. This course is scheduled for two periods per week and 
carries major credit toward graduation. It covers all of the dieory offered 
in the advanced vocal course and, in addition, embraces more advanced 
harmony, form, musical history, dictation and mdody writing, together with 
sight singing and sol-fa. It is articulated with university courses in music 
education and so prepares for matriculation in such universities. Several 
graduates of the elective music courses given in Alexander Hamilton High 
School have entered a university with advanced standing in music. The 
successful completion of the advanced theory course and two years of ad- 
vanced orchestra practice are accepted as one of the two year sequences 
required for graduation from the high school. 

6. Instrumental Practice. Group practice on the following orchestral 
instruments: viola, ^cello, bass, clarinet, French horn and trombone — ^is 
taken by members of the orchestra for one period daily; which practice 
must be continued all die time the student elects orchestra. The student re- 
ceives minor credit toward graduation for this course. The instrumental 
practice course is also made the opportunity to teach beginners the various 
instruments and so progressively provide new players for the orchestra. 
We anticipate later on establishing classes for flute, oboe and bassoon. 

Each member of the orchestra not taking the instrumental practice period 
is required to furnish evidence that he has given at least one period per day 
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to home practice on his instrument Otherwise he is obliged to take the 
period of instrumental practice offered in the school. 

The number of students in these groups varies from four in the French 
horn class, to fourteen in the clarinet class. They are assigned to a regular 
period every day during which they practice under the supervision of one of 
the music faculty and study the technic of the instrument from a standard 
textbook. In addition to the work taken from the text book, they practice 
difficult passages in the music concurrently used by the advanced orchestra, 
and also short recreational pieces, arranged in trio and quartette form, which 
have been especially provided for this particular kind of instruction. These 
recreational pieces for all the orchestral instruments except Bass, will soon 
be available in printed form, with suitable scores for the use of the teacher. 
This material is being prepared for publication by Carl Fischer, Inc., 
N. Y. C. 

In making the assignments for the instrumental practice classes, it was 
found advantageous to schedule the ’cdlos and basses for the same period, 
although in separate rooms, so that the two groups could be combined when 
necessary for the practice of the regular orchestral selections. Among 
amateurs, and even in professional ranks, the viola has always been some- 
what neglected, and it is rare to find an adequate viola section in the average 
high school orchestra. Since the instrumental practice classes have been 
instituted in this school, it has been very easy to maintain a satisfactory 
viola choir. The members of the various practice sections get a great de^ 
of pleasure and practical experience during the instrumental practice periods, 
and the intelligence with which these players interpret their parts in the 
orchestra demonstrates the value of this type of instruction. 

Frequently one of the groups from the instrumental classes performs 
before the student body at an assembly. In addition to encouraging the 
players and developing in them a spirit of confidence, such a demonstration 
serves as a means of advertising to the whole school the opportunity for the 
study of a musical instrument. 

Those students who are preparing for entrance into a university are 
urged to study a second instrument in the instrumental practice classes, and 
are permitted, if necessary, to use one of the instruments owned by the 
school. Many others who do not expect to take university courses but who 
intend to become orchestral players in theatres or in dance orchestras also 
avail themselves of the opportunity to study a second instrument. 

Students who are preparing to make music their life work may have a 
special academic program arranged which enables them to devote a large 
part of their high school course to majoring in music. 

The institution of the daily supervised practice period, which is in 
reality a daily lesson, has proved to be a step forward in stimulating interest 
in the orchestral instruments which have been rarely cultivated by amateurs 
in the past It has enabled this faculty to produce players for the school 
orchestra in a comparatively short period of time. It has made possible the 
development of a much higher type of musical intelligence and interpretive 
ability among a larger number of students, than any system employed 
heretofore bv the writer. 
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HOW FULL ROOM PIANO CLASSES OF FIFTY PUPILS ARE 
CONDUCTED IN THE BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

H. S. Wilder, West Netvton, Massachusetts. 

In telling you how our full room classes are conducted, I fed I ought 
first to tell you of how the idea grew. This of course will necessitate a brief 
review of my personal experiences in the matter, but I am sure you will 
pardon me for a few moments if I give you these as a short foreword. 

About twenty-five years ago Mr. A. K. Virgil conducted a number of 
Technic Classes of eight at the New England Conservatory of Music. In 
this work I first assisted him and later took full charge. At the close of 
the season I was asked to become a member of the faculty of this institution 
and have taught there since until I resigned to give my full attention to 
piano dass work. During this period I taught both the regular classes of 
three and also the Sight Pla 3 dng dasses of six. Thus the class idea had its 
beginning with me. 

In the summer of 1913 I conducted my first experimental class of twenty 
children, using tables for hand culture and rhythmic work, flash cards for 
teaching intervals, chords and short phrases, Virgil Qaviers for technic and 
memorizing, and the piano for ear training and the playing of pieces. 

This dass convinced me of the practicability of large dasses, but I fdt 
that the first thing to be worked out was a suitable instrument; for I had 
long since discarded the paper keyboards, and keyboards with movable ktys 
were too costly, too bulky and dumsy, and there were too many parts to 
get out of order. 

After many keyboard experiments, I decided upon a flat board with 
raised black keys and slots between the white keys to identify them. Then 
came my second dass of twenty children during die summer of 1916. While 
much general information was gained, the flat wooden keyboards were dis- 
carded as impractical, as well as ofifensive to the fingers. 

Again I retired for further investigation and experimental work, until 
in 1920 I perfected the present Wilder Keyboard. With many of the wdl 
known authorities who have endorsed it, I bdieve this keyboard solves the 
problem of a suitable instrument, for it is light, inexpensive, durable, and 
practically indestructible. It establishes accuracy, good tone and a perfect 
piano legato, and makes it possible for every pupil in dasses of any size to 
get the full benefit of all lessons. 

With a suitable keyboard provided the next problem was material which 
would prove practical in the training of large dasses — ^for when you have 
dasses of more than twenty, or even twdve, it is a "team work'^ proposition, 
and most of the private lesson material and procedure is unsuitable in team 
work. New material and procedure had to be worked out, and every phase 
had to have a three-fold objective: the musical development of the child, his 
pianistic devdopment, and back of this a disdpline which was not offensive 
to him (for team work without disdpline would soon result in chaos). 
Musical sdf-expression at the piano without the foregoing will be so crude 
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that rapid pianistic growth later on will be impossible unless a thorough 
readjustment takes place; it is simply '^putting off the evil day/* Is it pos- 
sible to lay a pianistic as well as a musical foundation at the very beginning, 
and still keep the child's interest? It is! 

To quote a famous teacher, *Tiano playing is a very complicated thing, 
and yet there is not a single thing which is either difficult to understand or 
overcome if properly presented/* Thus the real problem of the teacher is 
to so arrange and present these “single things** that they both interest and 
develop the child. 

With a thorough knowledge of the subject, there should be a constant 
study of the child on the part of the teacher. “Leading and not pushing** 
shotdd be the process; and in this the child will, in quite a measure, do the 
leading. For instance, before beginning ask the child to illustrate his idea 
of piano playing, and he will move his hands gracefully and rhythmically 
over the keyboard — he will not begin by wiggling his fingers. Let us then 
begin where he leaves off. Let us attach these movements to the playing of 
definite keys with single fingers, and the child at once plays little pieces in 
his own way. 

In our ^orts to assist let us not forget that the child for a long time, 
gets his knowledge principally through the sense of sight, and that abundant 
action makes a tremendous appeal. Let us give him large things to see and 
do. Let us give him the full range of the keyboard (that is, four octaves 
of it) and let us use arm movements in discovering and controlling the 
fingers, rather than b^inning with the fingers and eventually discovering 
that there are arms also to be used in playing the piano — ^this surely is nearer 
nature's way of proceeding. 

In the first lesson an acquaintance with the keyboard should be the first 
objective. The child wants to play the piano because each key represents a 
sound, and sound (or “noise**) and action are attractions of first importance 
to him; he is not interested, at this st^e, in the notes on the staff. (Here I 
may say that I most heartily endorse the large Visuola Wall Board, for the 
lighting of the individual keys is most intriguing to the child.) Having 
called attention to the keyboard, the all white keys and the groups of two 
and three black keys, have him locate the “Cs** at the left of the groups of 
two black keys. How many “Cs** are there? Five! “Top** “Bottom** 
“Middle** “Next-to-the-top** and “Next-to-the-bottom,** A moment's drill on 
this and he is ready to play them from dictation, using first a definite finger 
for all dictations, next changing the finger and the key with each dictation, 
and finally changing hand, finger and key each time. When these dictations 
are given with metronomic steadiness (as: “Right hand, fourth finger, middle 
C,** “Ready,** “Play**) they constitute one of the best mental as well as 
physical preparations for piano pla)ring that I know. It is a process which 
provides ideally thought before action, as well as perfect coordination 
between mind and fingers. 

Shall we let the child use his hands and fingers as he chooses? No! 
Interest him in definite ways of doii^ things. It is not necessary that a 
week or two be spent in shaping the hands and fingers ; one finger at a time 
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is quite enough, when alternate arm movements are used, and it is a very 
simple matter to suggest that the finger to be used swing partially under the 
hand. This centers the mind on the individual finger, and by letting the 
weight of the arm fall, as the key is struck, the finger is strengthened and a 
good tone is assured without upsetting the condition of finger, hand or arm ; 
and let us not forget that, since we all get the tone which we unconsciously 
demand, it is highly important that the child hear only good tone from 
the first. 

By using alternate arm movements to the quarter-note pulse, figuratively 
beating time with the arms, and subdividing as we proceed to the lesser note 
values, a knowledge of the various note values is gained and a corresponding 
finger dexterity acquired. By this simple and direct procedure rhythmic 
and melodic figures, phrases, sequences, sections, etc., are readily under- 
stood, if the pieces given are properly sdected. 

In the first lesson single note progressions are used; in the second broken 
triads; in the third lesson eighth-notes are introduced; in the fourth skips of 
a third are selected; in the fifth triplet groups; and so on through the 
different intervals and note groups. Accented notes, staccato notes, slurred 
groups delight the children when used, because ^ey have the pianistic 
facility to easily and effectively play ffiem. 

When the pieces are play^ with sufficient ease the children are asked 
to name their own titles, and here the fun begins ; for the child has limitless 
imagination, and given the ability to freely express himself at the piano, 
his imagination literally runs wild. For the piece of the fourth lesson over 
one hundred titles were submitted ranging from "A Cradle Song" to '^A 
Storm at Sea." 

One hundred and one other phases of the work might be described did 
time permit, but when all is said, the real success of these large classes is 
based on the fact that but one thing has been attempted at a time, and these 
"single things" have been most carefully graded and thoroughly worked out 
before being submitted as teaching material for full room classes. 

DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 

Girakd College Band 
George O. Frey, Director 

Introductory Remarks, by the Director 
March 

First Movement, Unfinished Symphony Schubert 

Toy Symphony Orchestra 

From Charles W. Henry School, Germantown, Pa. 

J. Lillian Vandevere, Boston 
Laura E. Ross, Supervisor, Erie, Pa. 
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Girls’ Glee Club 

Academy High School 
M. J. Luvaas, Director 

Wrestle and Pray Bach 

The Morning Star Nicholai 

O Bone Jesu Palestrina 

The Bridal Procession Kjendf 

The Nightingale Tschaikowsky 

Gute Nacht (German) 


Music Appreciation 
Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, Camden, N. J. 

Class Lesson, 9B Students 

Wagner Junior High School 
F. Edna Davis, Philadelphia 

Junior Hundred, Girard College 


Bruce A. Carey, Conductor 
Introductory Remarks, by the Director 

Angels ever Bright and Fair (Theodore) Handel 

O Lovely Peace (Judas Maccabaeus) Handel 

The Promised Land Negro, arr. Moore 

A Snow Legend Clokey 

The Old Family Qock Grant-Schaefer 

Women’s Glee Club, Temple Univi3isity 
Minerva M. Bennett, Director 

Peter Pan Cycle Mrs* H, H* A, Beach 

Settlement Music School Orchestra 
John Grolle, Director 

Chorale 

La Folia CoreUi 

Iceland Melody Svendsen 

Two Pieces Hindemith 

1st Movement, Concerto Grosso Bloch 


CREATIVE EDUCATION IN MUSIC 

Mabelle Glenn, Director of Mime, Kansas City, Missouri 

America is in the midst of a vigorous change in education. Instead of 
subject matter to be learned and tests of achievement to be passed holding 
the center of the stage, at present, child interests and needs are in the spot- 
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light Pupil responsibility, initiative and self-expression are taking the place 
of the memorization of text books. "What the book says about it” has given 
place to" what I think about it” in the modem class room. "Pouring in” 
environment has been replaced by "drawing out'^ environment 

Creative education is in the air. Psychologists claim that creative edu- 
cation sets a child "digging into a difficulty with the interest and energy of 
a dog at a woodchuck hole.” Creation begins in the play impulse of the 
little child and continues into the work of an adult if so permitted and 
encouraged. 

An artist teacher is one in whom this creative impulse has been kept 
alive. Analyze a teacher with personality and you will find a person who 
has respect for his own individuality and that of others; and a person in 
whom this creative impulse predominates. Many music teachers think that 
acquiring much information is adequate preparation for teaching, but "to 
possess a world of knowledge and lose one^s self is an awful fate in 
education.” 

"Do not let your son^s schooling interfere with his education” is perti- 
nent advice in the face of the fact that for years in school routine the 
"child's mind has been submitted to the grind of an educational discipline 
which has dwarfed his capacity to think for himself.” When a child con- 
tinually is required to accept the result of another's thinking, he gets no 
exercise in thinking for himself. 

Maximum growth is the aim of education. Maximum growth comes with 
active rather than passive participation and comes when the child himself 
helps in the initiation of experiences for which he sees a need. Rugg says 
that "the crux of the matter is the child's intention to learn, not the teacher's 
intention to teach him.” He continues, "The artist-teacher's slogans are 
growth, freedom, individuality, initiative; the artisan-teacher's are knowledge 
of set facts, skills, orderly quiet, the attainment of norms and standards. 
One is a guide, the other a task-master — kind of section boss for the huge 
railroading known as school.” 

Though music in its several phases, singing, eurythmics and instrument 
playing, probably has greater possibilities in creative production than has 
any other subject in the school program, we have been so concerned with 
the acquiring of skill and in acquiring factual knowledge that often we have 
lost sight of the import^ce of joyous experience in self-expression. 

In creative work it is the act of producing not the product which interests 
the real teacher. One must keep in mind that any new experience directed 
from "within” is creative as far as the individual child is concerned though 
that same creation may have been experienced previously by hundreds. The 
joy to that child is as keen as though he were the first to make the discovery. 

Rhythmic Experience 

Though creative education can function in singing, eurythmics and play- 
ing in every stage of the child's development there is little question but that 
rhythmic expression should be given precedence in the primary grades. But 
the teacher must see to it that the child is left free to experience the music. 
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His movements should be controlled only by the rhythm and the mood of the 
music itself. Spontaneity and informality should dominate all primary 
rh 3 rthm experience. A sense of adventure, an air of freedom and sympa- 
thetic encouragement in a play environment bring delightftil creative pro- 
duction in rhythm. 

Many primary teachers seem to have little faith in music being able to 
direct the child's rhythmic creation. They impose their own interpretation 
so that all joy of self-expression is lost I observed such a lesson which was 
really a sad experience because it was so typical of much unthinking in- 
struction of today. The teacher instructed her tiny tots in the first grade 
to imitate her in placing their right arms in a horizontal position, with 
hands in front Then she informed them that she was going to play a 
march and, on all rhythmic accents they were to make a decisive downward 
movement of the hand. Then they were to let the hand recover its original 
position on the unaccented beats. 

In another lesson where a beautiful spring song was to be interpreted in 
rh 3 rthm, the teacher instructed her pupils to walk eight steps to the front, 
then eight steps back, then four front, then four back and turn around in 
place. While the children had felt the spirit of the song in a slight degree 
before this exercise began, in the strenuous effort of counting steps for- 
ward and back all feeling for spirit was lost 

I observed another lesson where the teacher had faith in both music and 
children. Mendelssohn's Scherzo was played and every child was given an 
opportunity to show what the music had said to him. With happy upturned 
faces and far spread arms, they skipped and ran as directed from "within," 
creating a dance more beautiful than any conforming to a pattern imposed 
from "without" 

A wide experience in this type of creative rhythm extending through the 
first three or four years of a child's school life would give him a basic train- 
ing not only for music but for many other life activities. Creative produc- 
tion in poetry is based on rhythm as is also creative production in prose. In 
forming a simple sentence one inserts words that are not absolutely neces- 
sary to the meaning because the swing of the sentence demands it 

Rhythm lightens labor of any kind. He who writes or walks or works 
in rhythm facilitates his task. Would that music teachers would catch the 
vision of what creative rhythm means to a child's development when it is 
spontaneous, free and bold. 

Ensemble Singing 

In the last few months I have wondered many times whether or not we 
were ma ln y>g our ensemble singing draw out to the maximum the creative 
capacities in each participant Much depends on the material selected and 
on "whether or not the selected naaterM is so approached that the learner par- 
ticipates imaginatively and emotionally in the incidents or moods presented." 

Dr. Courtiss of the University of Michigan hits at parrot-like imitation 
in relating this incident "Recently, at an institute, he saw a mixed group 
of boys and girls walk out on the stage before an audience and sing at the 
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direction of their leader, a music teacher. The performance was very per- 
fect with respect to its technical aspects, so he was told. The children, how- 
ever, behaved like trained seals. They gave every sign of being dependent 
upon the direction of their leader, doing and singing because they had to and 
showing relief when the ordeal was over. He said, from his point of view, 
music and all other artistic performances are of the highest value when they 
are creative expressions of joyous emotions. He said, "Personally I should 
prefer a group of boys and girls who came forward and sang fearlessly and 
joyously because they enjoyed singing and because they wished others to 
share their joy. I prefer joyous self-expression to the perfection of 
execution.' " 

What John Erskine has said about the teaching of poetry may shed light 
on the teaching of choral literature, ""The desire to teach poetry as I under- 
stand it, is the desire to provide others with just such new-births in the 
world of imagination as we have received. Teaching poetry in this sense, 
is not teaching meter or verse forms, nor even teaching the subject matter 
of poems, it is the multiplying of those fortunate moments when the soul is 
dilated and the universe enlarged.” 

The Study of Music Literature 

In bringing experience in music literature to upper grade and to junior 
and senior high school students, a teacher has every opportunity to lead her 
class toward inquiry. This is truly creative production. The old time ques- 
tion and answer recitation is being replaced by a free interchange of thought. 
The teacher is not the center of every discussion but is only an adult mem- 
ber of the group, who by occasional questions partially directs the pupils' 
thinking. Pupils in their early teens take the keenest delight in participation 
in open forum discussions, choosing between alternatives and drawing their 
own generalizations. 

Such observations as these I have heard lately in an exchange of ideas 
in a junior high school class. 

Sonata form was being studied tiirough the First Movement of the 
Haydn Surprise Symphony. The class had become familiar with the two 
themes and had heard the introduction and exposition several times. One 
child ventured to guess which of the two themes would be heard in the 
development. An argtunent followed in which one boy stubbornly held to 
his opinion that the first theme would be developed. ""Why,” he declared, 
""the second theme couldn't be developed. You can't develop lightning.” 
What fine discrimination for a junior high school lad. His answer showed 
a grasp of the character of the second theme which he probably never 
would have felt by reading all the information printed about the Surprise 
Symphony. 

In a study of the Egmont Overture, after the Egmont theme had been 
played many times, one girl said that from this theme she would judge that 
Egmont was a person who decided what he wanted to do and then went 
straight and did it Later a boy suggested that the Egmont theme lost it> 
strength and determination as the Overture progressed. This alert class 
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needed no program notes on this overture; to them the music told its own 
story* 

In the appreciation lesson of the old school, the teacher read a few facts 
from a history and then in an authoritative manner passed these facts on to 
his class. The pupils’ part was to remember, not to think. I remember vis- 
iting such a class. It seemed that on the day before my visit the teacher had 
given his class a page of facts about the cello, and when I arrived in the 
class he was literally raving because no one remembered the names of the 
strings, no one remembered how they were tuned, and in the words of the 
teacher, aside to me, ''this was a dumb class.” I ventured to ask if anyone 
in the class played the cello. No one did. Did anyone ever expect to play 
the cello? No one did. Had anyone ever heard a great cellist? No, but 
one boy’s sister had heard Casals not long before. Then we dug out some 
beautiful recordings by Casals and before the period was over most of the 
class were expressing themselves fredy in a discussion of cello music, the 
possibilities and charms of the instrument, and one boy who had been very 
indifferent at first said he believed he’d like to take up the study of the cello. 

Drilling in the retention of an array of isolated facts is still called music 
appreciation in some schools. A teacher of this formal informational type 
was recently a visitor in a class where expressive instinct had been given a 
chance. This visitor, so accustomed to the question and answer method, could 
not understand why the teacher was not "pouring in” information or trying 
to "pull out” what she had already "poured in.” She kept quiet as long as 
possible and then she broke out — ^"Children, what string instrument in the 
orchestra plays the tenor part?” 

A silent class — ^Why bring that up? The children had been listening to 
the Invitation to the Dance and had been charmed with the opening con- 
versation between the cello and the violin, so one boy trying to connect the 
question with the lesson ventured to guess the "cello,” to which the visitor 
emphatically said, "Oh, no, the viola plays the tenor part.” But the class 
seemed perplexed. They had attended a concert only a few days previous 
and had heard "In a Village” in which the viola and English Horn had alter- 
nated in tuneful short solos. 

More questions — ^What woodwind instrument plays the tenor part and 
what brass instrument plays the tenor part? Before they had time to think, 
the questions were answered by the inquirer. The clarinet and the French 
hom. And again the members of the class were perplexed. They remem- 
bered that the clarinet played the lovely melody in the Rustic Wedding Sym- 
phony and they also remembered the part which the French hom played in 
calling the fairies into the Oheron Overture and in bringing atmosphere into 
the Mignon Overture through the Mignon melody, "Knowest Thou the 
Land.” 

More questions — ^How is clarinet tone produced? One boy who played 
the clarinet seemed to want to answer but he gave his own answer and not 
the one found in a book, so the visitor hastened to say, "The tone is pro- 
duced by the vibration of a single reed in the mouth of ^e player, which in 
turn causes the vibration of the air in the cylindrical tube of the instrument.” 
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In fifteen mintites this question and answer specialist had carried the 
class completely out of the atmosphere of beautiful music away from original 
thinking and in fact, away from an inclination to display initiative by giving 
them the inferiority complex. 

When will we teachers throw off the shackles of imitation and super- 
ficiality and so set the stage that our pupils may have opportunity to develop 
critical openmindedness, understanding and judgment? 

Would that we music supervisors were more interested in child growth 
than in our stunts, that we were more concerned with building desirable atti- 
tudes than in cramming isolated facts; and above all else, would that we 
might keep ourselves in tune with music itself because "beauty dwells as 
much in the one feeling it as in the thing sensed.” 

MUSICAL CONDITIONS ABROAD 

Dr. James Francis Cooke, Editor, The Etude, Philadelphia 

In covering this huge subject of musical conditions abroad, it perhaps 
would be wise at the start to go back to the ethnological groups that make 
up Europe in a musical way. Probably the first group that occurs to you is 
the Italian group, going way back to the pre-Palestrina music; and adjacent 
to that you would find the Netherlands or Flemish group. These two groups 
seem equally important; and at the same time we find growing in England 
that remarkable group of polyphonists which gave us our first example of 
polyphony. After that comes the great French group (Dufay, etc.) and then, 
as a later form of civilization, the German group which produced perhaps 
the greatest music of Europe in its time. Following the German group, we 
have the smaller racial groups ; the Hungarian, the Spanish, the Polish, the 
Bohemian, the Scandinavian, and then that vast expanse of Russia which 
came along with Glinka and Rimsky-Korsakoff. These are the ethnological 
determining lines in a broad way of music in Europe. 

Now these groups have been developing for centuries and, as we all real- 
ize, they have been developed very distinctly along national lines. The 
boundaries are clearly marked. When I hear that American music will be 
cosmopolite, I think that in order to be that it must defy all historical tradi- 
tion. If we are to have music here it must be American music, it must be 
distinctively of American character; it must be representative of our enormous 
dynamism, the dynamism which has produced the greatest country the world 
has ever seen. It must represent our great ideals and our great longing for 
noble things in the future; because no matter how commercial others may 
diink us, America is first and always the land of ideals. We are beginning 
to typify that in our skyscrapers which go into the skies, which pierce die 
heavens — an architectural indication of our lofty ideals. 

When Dr. Qark asked me to speak upon this subject, I thought to my- 
self, "Well, that is a very audacious thing to talk about. What right have 
you to even touch upon it?” May I tell you that twenty-five years ago I 
made a trip of 10,000 miles in Europe, continental Europe and England, in- 
vestigating conservatory systems, musical educational systems, and all Idnds 
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of educational advances at that time. These investigations were published 
in the Etude Magazine, and I feel very grateful to them, because it was 
that series of articles which induced Mr. Theodore Presser to invite me to 
come to Philadelphia. I had never met Mr. Presser, and was very fearful 
to have him discover my youthful appearance; and I didn’t want to go be- 
cause I knew he would be very much disappointed at my callow youth. So 
when Mr. Baltsell moved to the Ditson Company as editor of their magazine, 
Mr. Presser asked me to come from Mohawk and meet him in Weehawken. 
He said, 'Tou will know me because I will be wearing a white hat” And 
when I saw a gentleman come down the platform with two white hats, I 
thought, '"Certainly that is Theodore Presser.” And his first greeting was, 
"Well, what’s the trouble? Couldn’t your father come?” And I said, "Well, 
my father lives in Philadelphia. I have been writing these articles.” He 
said, "It is impossible. You are not the man. Miss Lynch, my stenographer, 
met you, and said you had gray hair. Mr. Orm says he knows you and that 
you had long gray whiskers.” And so, finally, after some bargaining, I 
came to Philadelphia. And then I found that it was these very articles, that 
acquaintance with the European musiad situation, which induced Mr. Presser 
to bring me here, and for Aat reason I have always been very grateful to 
those particular articles. 

I then became a critic of the Musikalisches Wochenblatt und Neue Zeit- 
schrift Fur Musik. These were the famous magazines — one was founded by 
Schumann, as you know, and the other was established by the Wagner in- 
terests. I wrote in the German language for some three years for those 
publications, which became amalgamated; and in that way I got just a little 
glimpse of conditions in Europe. 

Two years ago, I went again, covering some of the same ground, and all 
that I can tell you is just a little comparison between the conditions that ex- 
isted in Europe some twenty-five years ago and the conditions that exist now, 
after the greatest cataclysm in history. 

We must first of all realize that the European teacher deals with an 
entirely different kind of a child, a child with a wholly different training, 
from the children that you meet. I remember my first introduction to a 
European school, an ordinary day school. I had been seeing our schools 
break out by spontaneous combustion, the boys and girls tumbling and rush- 
ing out of school with the Amercian exuberence of spirit The first time I 
saw a European school leave out, I sort of thought they had had a funeral 
and were marching out in respect to some deceased teacher. They filed out 
in double file, moved off quietly, silently. Then I b^:an to see these children, 
and I realized that in France and Germany and Holland, even in England, 
the problem of the European teacher was a totally different problem from 
that of the American teacher. In other words, they had a repressed child, 
they had a disciplined child. They had a child that was brought up from 
his earliest years to expect to go through a certain kind of routine work, 
which gave him a wholly different aspect from that of the American child. 

Now that also presupposes something which I think is very vital, and 
which is very important. I should f^ very sad indeed if anything I might 
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say tonight might lead you to think I have made an invidious comparison 
between American music and European music. Music in Europe has its 
field, and our music has its field. We have great things still to learn from 
Europe. And Europe is just beginning to realize that it has great things to 
learn from us. But one of the things that we must learn from Europe is 
the advantage of ample time for study. There is no rush and turmoil. There 
is no cramming process. There are no methods such as those that they use 
in Strassburg where they take a syringe and force fatty foods and grain 
down the gullet of a goose and make patie de foi gras of it eventually. 
There is no such thing as that. Study is very leisurely. When I first went 
to study in Germany, my professors thought that I was insane, I went at 
the thing so hard; I expected to work at least ten or fifteen hours a day. 
They couldn’t understand it. Why should I do it? There was plenty of 
time. I wouldn’t get it any quicker. Now if we can find here in America 
a happy medium between tiie intense methods that we now employ and the 
more or less protracted period of digestion that the European child goes 
through, we will, I am quite certain, accomplish greater things. 

Opera in Europe in the past twenty-five years has not made any con- 
spicuous advance in comparison with opera in America. Our operatic per- 
formances in the Metropolitan are now as fine as any in the world. There 
are, of course, traditions, and that colossal stage that you find at La Scala 
in Milan, which make the performances there very desirable. There is the 
very cheap wage which enables them to hire a prodigious chorus of fine 
artists and train them with almost innumerable rehearsals. But nevertheless, 
the opera at the Metropolitan, even with Toscanini at La Scala, is as fine as 
anything you will find in Europe. You don’t have to go to Europe to hear 
the best in opera; I think that the greatest European authorities will agree 
upon that At Paris, certainly, the Grand Opera at the present time is 
inferior; at the Opera Comique you will find opera on a very fine scale with 
a splendid danseuse, beautiful pr^uction, fine artists and an excellent musical 
background. 

Musical composition at the present time is in a very queer state. I could 
talk at some length about the publishing situation in Germany and in France. 
The publishers abroad are absolutely nonplussed. The whole scheme of pub- 
lishing has changed in Europe. The so-called modernistic music has im- 
posed itself in such a way that publishers are at a loss to know what to do. 
We have heard two compositions of Hindemith tonight ; I thought they were 
rather rational ; I don’t think you thought they were very ultra-modem. But 
I went to Hfndemith’s publisher and he said, "I want you to go to Wiesbaden 
to hear a composition of Hindemith— an arrangement for brass instruments.” 
So I went to Wiesbaden, to the beautiful opera house there. They had a 
wonderful composition of Stravinsky and another composition of Debussy 
that was very beautiful; and this composition of Hindemith reminded me 
most of all of the parody on the Sousa band that one hears in the circus 
played by the clowns. It certainly was so much like that I thought that they 
might reproduce it and score in any circus in America. I don’t know what 
the publishers are thinking of doing. I can’t imagine what they are doing. 
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And I asked Mr. Strecker, "Surely you don’t sell that?” "Oh no,” he said, 
"we don’t sell it” I said, "Well, what do you do?” "Oh,” he said, "we 
hire it out, we rent it on royalty to orchestras. We get a royalty on every 
performance. People are curious to see how crazy it can be.” He said, 
"That is the last thing ever happens to it; it is never done again.” Now 
what are you going to do with a situation like that? 

I don’t think any very great compositions have come out of Germany 
since the Great War. I am not surprised at that because Germany has been 
terrible depleted. But it seems to me that the German composers have been 
trying to write in the idiom of the Russians, and that it is in no sense a 
natural idiom. What they are trying to do is something which is unnatural 
to them. 

I wouldn’t want you to think that I have a feeling that composition is 
depleted in Europe. Because any of you who have heard Respighi’s marvel- 
ous "Roman Carnival” will realize that we have things to look for from 
Europe that will delight us and thrill us in the future. 

The public school work, in so far as I have been able to hear it abroad, 
seems to me very much behind what we have here. In fact, I think that the 
average school music teacher over there, if he were to take just a little 
tour of some of our cities, would be so dumbfounded that he wouldn’t realize, 
couldn’t realize, that such a thing existed in the world. In some isolated 
places in Italy, and in France, and in Germany, and in England, there is a 
very fine type of public school music. 

Europe has literally nothing that compares with our American Woman’s 
Club work. They don’t understand it and haven’t any basis of comparison 
on which to understand it. 

Music in colleges is virtually something so totally different from anything 
that we have here in America that comparisons would be invidious. Our 
American music in colleges represents an enormous advance in our entire 
musical education work, without doubt The Presser Foundation has at the 
present time a $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 plan for music buildings at col- 
leges, and our future in this direction in America is bound to be enormous. 

There have been notable achievements in musical composition in Spain, 
and there are still notable achievements in France. Italy seems to have been 
perhaps a little more productive than most of the other countries, but in that 
category we might also include England. I visited Malipiero two years ago 
at his home in the vicinity of Venice; he said, "America will become great 
in composition when it takes more time.” I think that is one of our evils ; 
we don’t take quite enough time. 

The future of music in America is something which very few people 
realize at the present time. They have very few means of conceiving what 
the future will be. The radio, the talking machine and the player piano 
have helped enormously, but I believe that they are all contributing to the 
production of music through singing and through performance, and that 
there will be a huge increase in musical interest and in musical productivity 
inside of the next fifteen years. 
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I heard a gentleman last night say that the radio and the talking machine 
were producing a public that cared only for appreciation, I don’t believe that 
he is familiar with the facts ; I heard several men say precisely the same thing 
a number of years ago when the talking madiine was first introduced, and 
we all know what a tremendous advance there has been in musical interest 
in America, aided and abetted by the talking machine. I think that in the 
future years we will find finer performances, more intelligent audiences, 
and the kind of idealism which will represent the very best in American 
musical art 

Twenty-five years ago, when I was in Europe, there was almost no in- 
terest in music in America. You thought continually in Sidney Smith’s 
words, that ‘^Nobody ever reads an American book.” But two years ago, the 
interest in music in America was astounding. They have heard of our public 
school work, they have heard of our great orchestras, they have heard of the 
Woman’s Qub work. I don’t think, however, that the heterogeneous con- 
ditions in Europe will permit them to do what it is possible for us to do in 
our country, wiA our one language and our wonderful unification. 

The future of music in Europe is something which no one can predict; 
no one knows whether these civilizations in various parts of Europe are 
becoming extinct or are declining; but we do know that there will be a won- 
derful future in some of these countries. The activity of Mussolini in Italy 
is already producing results which are very hard to estimate. At the same 
time, you don’t have to be in any of die European countries very long to 
realize that they see something in America, that they feel something coming 
in America, which the Americans themselves do not realize. They are con- 
scious of our strength, they are conscious of our possibilities, and they are all 
looking to this land for results in the future which I am sure will be for the 
eternal glory of all who are interested in American music. 

CANTATA 

Philadelphia Normal School Glee Qub 
Joan Easley, Conductor 

Dryad’s Kisses Miessner 

Emily Stokes Hager, soprano; George E. Ernes, baritone; William Rimel, 
boy soprano; Eleanor M. Quinn, Sylvia B. Klayman, accompanists. 

ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

The annual business meeting of ihe Eastern Supervisors Conference was 
held on Thursday afternoon, March 13, 1929. 

1. The Treasurer’s Report showed a balance of $3761.62. The Treasurer 

reported membership as follows: active, \^A2\ associate, 291; con- 
tributing, IS; special, 20; total, 1,568. 

2. The following oflScers were elected for a period of two years : 

President— M. Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

First Vice-President— Elbridge S. Pitcher, Auburn, Maine. 
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Second Vice-President — Miss Pauline A, Meyer, Cortland, New York. 
Treasurer — Clarence Wells, Orange, New Jersey. 

Secretary — Miss Marion E. Knightley, Winchester, Massachusetts. 
Directors for four years — ^F. Colwell Conklin, Larchmont, New York; 

Mrs. Annabel G. Howell, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Member of the Board of Directors of the National Conference for a term 
of four years — ^James D. Price, Hartford, Connecticut 

3. A brief report of the Research Council was read by Mr. Dykema and it 
was voted that the Conference give its approval to these reports and that 
they be published in the usual way. 

4. An invitation for the 1931 meeting of the Conference was presented by 
Miss Elizabeth V. Breach in behalf of S)rracuse, New York. 

5. The following resolutions were submitt^ by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions and adopted by the Conference. 

Whereas the eleventh meeting of the Eastern Music Supervisors Con- 
ference (the first under the biennial plan) has set a new record for attend- 
ance, and maintained the high standards of the earlier Conferences, 

Be It Resolved, That the Conference record its deep appreciation of the 
splendid work of the President, Elbridge S. Pitcher, and his efficient staff 
officers and officials. 

Of George L. Lindsay, Director of music education in Philadelphia, and 
his staff, for their careful preparation of school visitations, and the im- 
pressive All Philadelphia High School Night 

That the Conference express its indebtedness to speakers from other 
fields of activity, for inspiring and encouraging addresses ; 

The Musical Fund Ensemble, 

Charles M. Courboin and Dr. Thaddeus Rich, 

The Choral Art Society and its Conductor, Dr. Harry Alexander 
Matthews, 

Edward Ransom, Tenor. 

That we extend thanks to the management of the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, especially Mr. Qeaver; 

the Management of Wanamaker’s ; 

the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce; 

the Philadelphia Piano Trade Association; 

Dr. Frances Elliott Clark and the Victor Talking Machine Co. ; 
the several educational institutions which have contributed so conspicu- 
ously to the Conference program; 

to the Music Education Exhibitors* Association, and their President, 
J. Tatian Roach. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the Conference record its profound regret 
and deep^sense of loss in the passing of Charles I, Rice, for forty years 
active in the service of music education in the schools of Worcester, Mass., 
and for twenty-five years Director. The memory of his hospitality to the 
1927 Conference remains a silent tribute to his fine career. 

Ralph G. Winslow, Chairman, 
Richard W. Grant, 

Kenneth G. Kelley. 
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6. The following resolutions were reported, as having been adopted by the 

Membership Committee: 

1. The membership campaign every year shall begin in September. 

2. All dues, both in National and Sectional Conference years, shall be 
sent to the sectional treasurer, and all checks made to his order. 

3. Sectional treasurer shall make a report at regular intervals on special 
sheets, provided, of all memberships received. Copies of these lists 
shall be sent by the treasurer to the Journal Office, and to the National 
Treasurer, accompanied by the chec^ for dues as apportioned in the 
Constitution. This procedure shall be the same every year. 

4. The membership lists mentioned in No. 3 shall be arranged in groups 
by States, active, associate and contributing, each in a separate group, 
and copies of these lists shall be distributed as follows : 

One kept by the treasurer. 

One sent to the National Treasurer. 

One sent to the Journal Office. 

One sent to the President. 

One sent to each State Chairman 

(Only the portion for his respective State). 

Clarence Wells, 

M. Claude Rosenberry, 
Victor L. Rebmann. 

CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
of the 

EASTERN MUSIC SUPERVISORS CONFERENCE 
PREAMBLE 

In order to establish more effective cooperation with Music Supervisors 
throughout the United States, and to conform to the plan of the United 
Music Supervisors Conference, the Eastern Music Supervisors Conference 
adopts the following revision of its 

CONSTITUTION 
Article I— Name 

This organization shall be known as ^^Eastem Music Supervisors Con- 
ference.*’ 

Article II — ^Purpose 

Section 1. Its purpose shall be three- fold: educational, cooperative 
and social; educational, in placing before its members the most advanced 
pedagogical thought relating to their own and kindred professions; co- 
operative, in bettering general teaching conditions, in extending the sphere 
of influence of its members through the prestige of the organization and 
in securing a wider recognition of the educational value of music; social, 
in promoting good fellowship and encouragement among its members. 
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Sec. 2. Its sphere of influence and operation shall be construed to 
include Eastern Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward’s Island of the Dominion of Canada, the six New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the policy of this organization to work in close co- 
operation with all other conferences of music supervisors. 

Article III — ^Membership 

Section 1. Membership shall be in one of four classes: active, associ- 
ate, honorary or contributing. 

Sec. 2. The active membership shall be open to persons actively inter- 
ested in school music. 

Sec. 3. The associate membership shall be open to those persons, not 
actively engaged in school music, who, because of their interest, desire to 
give sustaining aid to the Conference, and to members who do not wish to 
exercise the duties and privileges of active membership. 

Sec. 4. The honorary membership shall be limited to those persons of 
eminent position and noteworthy achievement whom the Conference shall 
desire to have associated with it in an honorary or advisory capacity. 

Sec. S. Any person interested in public school music, who desires to 
contribute to the support of the Eastern Music Supervisors Conference, may 
do so, and thereby become a contributing member. 

Sec. 6. Active, associate or contributing membership may be accom- 
plished by the payment of dues for any of these classes. 

Sec. 7. Honorary membership shall be by invitation and shall be accom- 
plished in the following manner : The names of persons proposed for such 
membership shall be presented by an active member at a preliminary meet- 
ing of the Conference, held. at least twenty-four hours previous to the 
Biennial Business Meeting. The names shall then be referred to the Bien- 
nial Business Meeting. If they shall receive the majority vote, they shall 
be enrolled as honorary members. 

Sec. 8. Active members shall be privileged to vote, hold office, and to 
receive the official periodical and the Book of Proceedings, 

Associate members shall have the privilege of attending all meetingfs, 
part in discussions and receivii^ the official periodical, but they shall 
neither vote, nor hold office, nor shall they be entitled to receive the Book 
of Proceedii^s. 

Contributing members shall have all the privileges of active members. 

Honorary members shall neither pay dues, nor vote, nor hold office; 
otherwise they shall enjoy all the privileges of the Conference. 

Sec. 9. Active and contributing members, as provided in Article IV, 
Section 5, shall be members of the Music Supervisors National Conference. 

Article IV — ^Dues 

Section 1. Dues for active members shall be $3.00 annually. Dues are 
payable on January first of each year. 
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Sec, 2. Dues for associate members shall be $2,00 annually. 

Sec, 3. Dues for contributing members shall be a minimum of $5.00 
annually.’ 

Sec. 4. No person shall be entitled to the privileges of active, associate 
or contributing membership, tintil the dues for the current year shall have 
been paid. 

Sec. S. After 1927, $2.25 of the dues of active and contributing mem- 
bership shall be paid annually by the Treasurer to the Music Supemsors 
National Conference, as follows: $1.50 shall be paid into the publication 
fund for which each active and contributing member receives the Annual 
Book of Proceedings issued by the National Conference; and 75 cents shall 
be paid into the treasury of the Music Supervisors National Conference. 
In the case of active members, the balance of 75 cents of the dues remains 
in the treasury of the Eastern Conference. In the case of associate mem- 
bers, the entire amount of dues paid shall remain with the Eastern Con- 
ference, and in the case of contributing members, the treasury of the 
Eastern Conference retains all of the dues in excess of the $225 payable 
to the National Conference. The money due the National Conference shall 
be payable by the Eastern Conference within thirty days after the close of 
the meeting of the National Conference one year, and within thirty days 
of the close of the meeting of the Eastern Conference in the alternate year. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the unvarying practice of the Conference to require 
all persons desiring admission to its meetings to present the proper creden- 
tials of membership, either in the form of a membership card or some dis- 
tinctive sign adopted by the Executive Board and issued by the Treasurer. 

Article V — Gk)VERNMENT 

Section 1. The government of the Conference shall be vested in an 
Executive Board which shall consist of the Officers and four (4) Directors 
elected as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. The Officers shall consist of a President, a First Vice-President 
a Second Vice-President, a Secretary and a Treasurer. They shall hold 
office two years or until their successors are elected. 

Sec 3. There being five Directors holding office in 1927 whose terms 
expire as follows : one in 1927, one in 1928, one in 1929, one in 1930, one in 
1931 ; no Director shall be elected in 1927. The Director whose term expires 
in 1928 shall continue to serve until 1929. In place of the two Directors 
whose terms then expire in 1929, two Directors shall be elected at the 1929 
Business Meeting for a term of four years. The Director whose term 
expires in 1930 shall continue to serve until 1931. In place of the two 
Directors whose terms then expire in 1931, two Directors shall be elected for 
a term of four years. At each Biennial Business Meeting thereafter, two 
Directors shall be elected for a term of four years. 

Sec. 4. In addition to the Executive Board, there shall be an Advisory 
Council consisting of four Past Presidents appointed biennially by the Presi- 
dent. This council shall have no legidative or executive functions, but is 
designed to assist the Executive Board in an advisory capacity in the con- 
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tinuance and development of the policies of the Conference. The President 
shall be a member, ex officio, of the Advisory Coimcil. 

Sec. 5. The Eastern Music Supervisors Conference shall be represented 
on the Board of Directors of the Music Supervisors National Conference 
by two members. At the Business Meeting in 1927, one member shall be 
elected for a term of two years and one for a term of four years. There- 
after, one member shall be elected at each Biennial Business Meeting for a 
term of four years. 

Article VI — ^Elections 

Section 1. The Executive Board shall appoint biennially at the first 
meeting during the week of the Conference, a Nominating Committee of 
five active members. This committee shall be announced by the President 
and shall at once organize itself under the chairmanship of the person first 
on the list as read. It shall then prepare a list of officers and directors, to 
be presented to the Conference at the Biennial Business Meeting. This list 
shall be prepared and posted at headquarters twenty-four hours in advance 
of the meeting at which the Conference votes for the candidates. 

Sec. 2. Before the election takes place, any member of the Conference 
may have the privilege of making further nominations from the floor. 

Sec. 3. The election of Officers shall take place at the Biennial Business 
Meeting and shall be by ballot A majority of all votes cast is required for 
election. 

Article VII — Meetings 

Section 1. Begriiuflng in 1927, the Conference shall convene biennially 
between the dates of January first and Jime first. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Board shall cause to be held a preliminary meet- 
ing of the Conference during the first twenty-four hours of the session, for 
such business only as may be necessary to secure action at the Business 
Meeting. 

Sec. 3. The Biennial Business Meeting of the Conference shall be held 
within the first twenty-four hours of the session. 

Sec. 4. One tenth (1/10) of the active membership shall be necessary 
for a quorum in transacting the business of the Conference. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall meet at the call of the President or 
on the written request of a majority of its members and at a place equally 
convenient for all members. 

Sec. 6. Four members shall be necessary for a quorum in transacting 
the business of the Executive Board. 

Article VIII— Amendments 

Section 1. The Constitution and By-Laws may be altered or amended 
only at the Biennial Business Meeting, and then only by a two-thirds (2/3) 
majority of those present and voting. 

Sec. 2. Members purposing to offer amendments to the Constitution and 
By-Laws shall serve notice to that effect, together with the text of the pro- 
posed amendment, upon the President not later than sixty (60) days previous 
to the opening of the Conference. The President shall then cause the 
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amendment to be submitted to the members through the columns of the next 
issue of the official periodical of the Conference, together with a statement of 
the attitude of the Executive Board toward it. 

Sec, 3. In special emergencies, an amendment, if it has the endorsement 
of the Executive Board, may be offered at a preliminary meeting of the 
Conference held at least twenty-four hours previous to the Biennial Business 
Meeting. Upon unanimous consent of the Conference it shall remain in 
force for two years and be subject to ratification at the next Business 
Meeting. 

BY-LAWS 

Article I — ^Powers of the Executive Board 
Section 1. All matters concerning the general policy of the Conference 
shall be left to the discretion of the Executive Board which shall report fre- 
quently to the members, through the President, concerning the affairs of the 
Conference. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Board shall have the power of appointment of 
such sub-committees, either from its own membership or the membership of 
the Conference, as shall be found necessary for the furtherance of the best 
interests of the Conference. 

Sec. 3, In case of vacancies, the Executive Board shall have the power 
to fill such vacancies for the unexpired term from either its own membership 
or that of the Conference. 

Article II — ^Powers and Duties of Officers 
Section 1. The President shall be the executive officer of the Confer- 
ence and of the Executive Board, and shall exercise a general supervision 
over the other officers and the affairs of the Conference. In order that he 
may give his time and attention to the larger interests of the Conference, he 
shall not be expected to perform duties of a routine nature. He shall preside 
at all meetings of the Executive Board or Conference, when present. He 
shall appoint all committees, unless the Board shall otherwise order, or 
unless otherwise provided for in the Constitution. In case of pressing neces- 
sity he may exercise the executive authority demanded, reporting its action 
to the Executive Board for their consideration at the earliest opportunity. 
He shall be a member of all committees, ex officio. He shall perform sudh 
other duties as the Executive Board may direct. 

Sec. 2. The First Vice-President shall, in the absence or disability of 
the President, perform all of the duties and exercise all of the powers of the 
President. He shall be the Chairman of the Committee on Statistics. 

Sec. 3. The Second Vice-President shall, in the absence or disability ol 
the President and the First Vice-President, perform all of the duties anc 
exercise all of the powers of the President He shall be the chairman of the 
Committee on Publicity and Editor of the Eastern Music Supervisors Con- 
ference Department in the official periodical of the National Conference 
Sec. 4. The Secretary shall keep an accurate record of all business 
meetings of the Conference and Executive Board; shall take, or cause tc 
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be taken, stenographic notes of the discussions and secure copies of all 
papers read at all of the meetings of the Conference; shall, after the close of 
the session, prepare the material for publication in Ae Book of Proceedings 
of the Conference. He shall conduct the official correspondence of the Con- 
ference and Executive Board; shall see that the notices of the Conference 
and of the Executive Board are served upon the proper persons. He shall 
perform such other duties as the Executive Board may direct 

Sec. 5. The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all funds of the Con- 
ference. He shall receive and collect all moneys due, giving the receipt of 
the Conference therefor. He shall pay all bills against the Conference 
when coimtersigned by the President He shall present to the Conference, 
at the Biennial Business Meeting, an audited report covering all receipts and 
disbursements up to that time and shall, before the end of the fiscal period, 
present a supplementary report covering the remaining receipts and dis- 
bursements of his term of office. This report shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Auditing, and if found correct shall be incorporated in the original 
report He shall keep a list of the names and addresses of all members of 
the Conference. 

Article III — Standing Committees 

There shall be the following Standing Committees, each to consist of 
three members unless otherwise provided for : 

The Committee on Finance. 

The Committee on Publicity. 

The Committee on Statistics. 

The Committee on Auditing. 

The Committee on Program. 

The Committee on Local Arrangements. 

The Committee on Transportation. 

The Committee on Legislation. 

Article IV — ^Duties of Standing Committees 

Section 1. The Committee on Finance shall have general charge of the 
finances of the Conference. It shall suggest to the Executive Board ways 
and means for meeting the financial obligations of the Conference, and shall 
prepare biennially a budget of estimated expense and receipts. Questions of 
expense shall be referred to this committee unless otherwise ordered. The 
Treasurer shall be a member of this committee. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Publicity shall have charge of all publica- 
tions of the Conference; of the dissemination of all information in the 
nature of propaganda and shall be in direct charge of all advertising. It 
shall have the power of attorney for die Conference in contracting for adver- 
tising, printing, and publication. 

Sec. 3. The Committee on Statistics shall have charge of the collection 
of all data relating to the practice of school music and its preparation for 
circulation among the members of the Conference. 

Sec. 4. The Committee on Auditing shall pass upon the accuracy of the 
Treasurer’s Biennial Report and present its findings in writing to the Bien- 
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nial Business Meeting. For this purpose it shall require of the Treasurer 
complete written vouchers and receipts, together with stubs of receipts given 
by him in acknowledgment of dues. 

Sec. 5. The Committee on Program shall consist of five members, of 
which the President shall be Chairman. It shall have charge of the prepara- 
tion of a tentative program for the meetings of the Biennial Conference. 
It shall report frequently, through the President, its recommendations to the 
Executive Board for their approval. 

Sec 6. The Committee on Local Arrangements shall not be limited in 
number and shall be under the chairmanship of the supervisor in whose town 
or city the Conference is to meet. The lo^ supervisor shall be empowered 
to add to this committee such persons, whether members of the Conference 
or not, as shall, in his judgment, best further the interests of the conven- 
tion. The committee shall include in its membership at least two members 
of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 7. The Committee on Transportation shall have charge of all ar- 
rangements for transportation, the securing of concessions from transporta- 
tion companies, and the preparation of suitable time tables and routings. 

Sec. 8. The Committee on Legislation shall have charge of the prepara- 
tion of such l^slation as the Conference may from time to time desire; 
shall inform itself of such legislation as is contemplated, either statewise or 
nationally, which will affect the Conference directly or indirectly, and report 
its findings to the Executive Board and at the Biennial Business Meeting 
make a report to the Conference. 

Article V— The Fiscal Period 

The Fiscal Period shall date from the first day of June. 

Article VI— Rules of Procedure 

In question of parliamentary procedure the officers of the Conference 
shall be guided by the rules of ^Tarliamentary LaV^ by F. M, Gregg, and it 
shall be the official manual of the Conference. 



Second Biennial Meeting 

SOUTHWESTERN MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
CONFERENCE 


Hotel Lassen, Wichita, Kansas, April 3-S, 1929 
OFFICERS 

President — ^John C. Kendel, Denver, Colorado. 

First Vice-President — ^Milford L, Landis, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Second Vice-President— L. Williams, Dallas, Texas. 
Secretary — Mary M. Conway, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Auditor — Eugene M. Hahnel, St Louis, Missouri. 

Directors— Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Grace V. Wilson, Wichita, Kansas. 

Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Missouri, 

Treasurer — ^J. Luella Burkhard, Pueblo, Colorado. 


ALL-SOUTHWESTERN CHORAL COMMITTEE 


Sara White, St Joseph, Mo. 
Blanche Rumbley, Sterling, Colo. 
Mabel Barnhart, Lawrence, Kan. 
Mrs. Don Parmalee, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 


Alva Lochhead, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Birdie Alexander, El Paso, Tex. 
Edwin Knapp, Laramie, Wyo. 
George Oscar Bowen, Tul^, Okla., 
Chairman. 


ALL-SOUTHWESTERN ORCHESTRA COMMITTEE 

Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Mich., C. A. Peacock, Ottawa, Kan. 

Chairman M. L. Landis, Tulsa, Okla. 

Otto Zoeller, San Antonio, Tex. E. L. Harp, Roswell, N. M. 

Raymon H. Hunt, Wichita, Kan. Wilfred Schlager, Kansas City, Mo. 

MUSIC APPRECIATION FESTIVAL 
Mrs. Mabel Spizzy, Chairman 

WICHITA LOCAL COMMITTEES 

General Chairman Grace V. Wilson 

In and About Wichita Music Supervisors’ Qub . Miss Ruth Evelyn Brown 

Housing Miss Harriet Stanley 

Rehearsals Mr. Lester Weatherwax 

Forum Concerts . Mr. Ra 3 nnon H. Hunt 

Membership Campaign . . . Mr. Clinton Kanaga, Mr. T. N. Gretzer 

Chamber of Commerce George Shawalish 

Saturday Afternoon Musical Club Mrs. J. C. Jackson 

Wichita Music Qub Mrs. E. E. Higginson 

Wichita Junior Clubs ........ Miss Mabel Whitney 

Council of Parent-Teacher Associations .... Mrs. H. Holloway 
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PROGRAM 

APRIL 2 

1 :00 — ^Registration. 

8 :00 — ^Reception by In and About Wichita Music Supervisors Club. 

Program, Chamber of Commerce Glee Qub, Lemuel Kilby, Director. 

10 :00 — ^Lobby Sing, arranged by George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla. 

APRILS 

8 ;00 — ^Registration and visiting exhibits. 

9:15 — General Session. 

Address of welcome, "Music: a Fad or a Fundamental,’’ L. W. May- 
berry, Superintendent of Schools, Wichita, Kans. 

Response, Milford L. Landis, Ttilsa, Olda. 

Group of songs, Roy Wall, Baritone, Wichita. Kans. 

President’s address, "Super-Vision,” John C. Kendel, Denver, Colo. 

Demonstration of Voice Testing, T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Modem Harmony in the High School, Fareeda Moorehead, Denver, 
Colo. 

11:15 — ^Visiting exhibits. 

1:15 — ^Program, Wichita High School Choral Organizations, directed by 
Grace V. Wilson and Gratia Boyle. 

2 :00 — ^Address : "Radio as a Factor in the Development of Music Appreci- 
ation,” Alice Keith, New York City. 

Address : "Pupil Activity in the Listening Lesson,” Margaret Lowry, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Address : "A Balanced Program of School Music,” Mrs. Frances E. 
Clark, Camden, N. J. 

3:30 — ^Music Appreciation Festival, Mrs. Mabel Spizzy, Tulsa, Okla., 
Chairman; program played by the Wichita High School Orches- 
tra, Raymon H. Hunt, Conductor. 

4:30 — ^Informal Tea, by Council of Parent-Teacher Associations. 

6:15 — ^Informal Banquet, Ruth Evel3m Brown, Chairman. 

7:45 — Organ Recital, Mrs. C. H. Briggs. 

8:15 — Concert, Kedroff Male Quartet 

10:30 — ^Reception, by Saturday Afternoon Musical Qub. 

Lobby Sing. 

APRIL 4 

9:00 — Symposium on the theme of Closer Cooperation between Publisher, 
Manufacturer and Supervisor; J. Tatian Roach, New York City, 
President Music Exhibitors Association, Chairman. 

Address: "Songs and Choral Music,” George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Address : "Instruments and Instrumental Music,” Eugene M. Hahnel, 
St Louis. Mo. 

Address : "Music Appreciation,” Sudie L. Williams, Dallas, Tex. 

10:30 — Group of Songs, William Koch, Pueblo, Colo. 
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10 :40— Address ; ''Music in One-Room Rural Schools,” C» A. Fullerton, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

12 :00 — ^Luncheon meeting. Board of Directors. 

1 : 15— Program, Wichita High School Orchestra, Raymon H. Hunt, Con- 
ductor. 

2:00 — Demonstration, Visual Method of Class Vocal Instruction, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Chicago, 111. 

3:15 — Concert, Elementary School Groups, Ruth Evelyn Brown, Director. 

6:30 — ^Formal Banquet, Grace V. Wilson, Wichita, Chairman; L. W. 
Brooks, Wichita, Toastmaster. 

Address: "Aesthetic Education and Music,” Herbert Witherspoon, 
Chicago, 111. 

The Story of a Song, Thurlow Lieurance. 

Program, the A Cappella Choir of Southwestern Collie, Winfield, 
Kansas, Harold S. Dyer, Director. 

10 :30 — Dance. 

Lobby Sing. 

APRIL 5 

9 :00— Program, Junior High School Chorus, Grace V. Wilson, Director. 

9 :15 — ^Address : "The School Music Festival,” John W. Beattie, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Address: "The Development of Beautiful Singing in the Public 
Schools,” Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Mo. 

Address: "The Cultivation of Discrimination,” Paul J. Weaver, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

11:15 — Biennial Business Meeting. 

12 :15 — ^Luncheon Meeting, Board of Directors and State Chairmen. 

1 :30 — ^Program, Wichita High School Band, Raymon H. Hunt, Conductor. 

Address : "Invoicing Instrumental Instruction in the Public Schools,” 
Milford L. Landis, Tulsa, Okla. 

Program, The St. Cecilians of Tulsa, Okla., High School, George 

Oscar Bowen, Conductor. 

Address: "The Melodic Approach to Music,” W. Otto Miessner, 
Chicago, 111. 

Demonstration of Qass Piano, Katherine Sentz, Topeka, Kans. 

Demonstration of the Possibilities of the Harmonica in Public 
Schools, Irene Meyer, Wichita, Kans, 

5 :00 — ^Informal Tea, by Wichita Music Club. 

6:00 — Dinner meeting of new and retiring officers and state chairmen. 

8:15 — Concert, Southwestern Orchestra, Joseph E. Maddy, Aim Arbor, 
Mich., Conductor; Southwestern Chorus, Frank A. Beach, Em- 
poria, Kans., Conductor. 

10:00 — ^Lobby Sing. 
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PROGRAM 

Wichita Chamber of Commerce Glee Club, Lemuel ICilby, Director. 


American the Beautiful Ward 

We’re on our Way to Wichita PhUleo 

The Lord’s Prayer Krebs 

Sea Fever Andrews 

Golden Kansas Stanley 


MUSIC— A FAD OR A FUNDAMENTAL 
(Address of Welcome) 

L. W. Mayberry, Superintendent of Schools, Wichita, Kansas, 

In recent years educators everywhere have been trying to define as clearly 
as possible the purposes of the public schools. Some have come to the con- 
clusion that a school is a place where a group of individuals is given the 
most stimulating and the most worth while experiences. It is not enough 
that experiences be stimulating only. To be educative they must also be 
worth while. It is not such a diffictdt matter to determine whether or not a 
particular situation arouses the interest of an individual or a group of indi- 
viduals. If this were the only criterion for subject matter and method our 
problems could be easily solv^. 

When we recall that experiences should be genuinely worth while as well 
as stimulating, the difficulty of our task increases. Who shall be the judge 
as to the value of the subject matter? Our own experiences as teachers have 
shown us that much that is stimulating to our pupils is not worth while and 
that much which adults consider as worth while is not stimulating. The 
worthwhileness of experiences or subject matter may depend on the age or 
advancement of pupils; upon the environment of pupils; upon the inheritance 
of pupils; or upon the individual inclinations of the pupil. 

When we raise the question as to whether music provides worthwhile 
and stimulating experiences for boys and girls there is but one answer — it 
does. If this is true, how can anyone justify the statement that music is a 
fad? Here is an activity that has stimulated all races, in all ages and in 
all climes. Wherever the human race has wandered, there is found music 
in some form. In all stages of civilization we discover the universal ministry 
of music. It satisfies a need in the primitive as well as in the modem. The 
musical sounds of nature seem to stimulate a response even in the breast of 
the savage. With crude instruments and untrained voice he attempts to 
imitate or harmonize them and music is bom. The modem home of wealth 
and refinement is never considered complete without its piano, its orthophonic 
and its radio. A need that ranges from savage to civilized and from poverty 
to opulence can scarcely be considered as a fad. 

Music seems to minister to all of the moods of mankind. When sorrow 
comes and grief sits at the fireside, music brings solace and comfort. When 
the heart is light and hope beckons, music is often the best avenue of 
expression. The call to arms is made through the blast of the trumpet in 
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the national airs or the roll of the drums. To many the spirit of worship 
reaches its climax in the music of the hour, 

A casual observation convinces one that music is one of the most stimu- 
lating forces of mankind. It is just as true that it may stimulate in the 
wrong direction. The finer contribution which music has to make to educa- 
tion will never be realized in jazz. Neither will it be realized in setting the 
finest sentiments to jazz music. More than one pupil has developed a dislike 
for music because it was not adapted to his grade or to his interests. Too 
much theory and but little enjoyable practice will dull the enthusiasm of any 
child. 

Since it is not necessary to produce music in order to appreciate it, its 
value is almost universal. Long before man could read or calculate he sang. 
Savage tribes today produce and appreciate their weird incantations, yet few 
of them can even approach an understanding of the three R's. Surely an 
activity which is so far reaching in its appeal, which ministers to all the 
emotions of mankind, which supplies an avenue of expression for all the feel- 
ings of every race and age, cannot be considered as a fad. Two of the seven 
cardinal objectives of education are worthy home membership and the wise 
use of leisure time. With the possible exception of reading, what school 
activity contributes more to the realization of these objectives than does 
music? There is scarcely an assembly of any kind that does not depend on 
the inspiration of music. The washwoman’s song and the song of the 
lark still lighten the load of toil and make its burdens bearable. 

SUPER-VISION 
(President’s Address) 

John Clark Kendel, Director of School Music, Denver, Colorado, 

The field of education has contributed much to the upbuilding of our 
modem concept of civilization and the richer life. While the conception of 
the schoolmaster has all too frequently been confused with that of Ichabod 
Crane in the mind of the average citizen, the fact remains that the sum total 
of all our modem scientific age is dependent upon education. Former Presi- 
dent of the N. E. A, and now Chancdlor Fred Hunter of Denver University 
proclaims that Washington Irving did an almost irreparable injury to the 
profession of teaching by painting his vivid word picture of this burlesque 
character. Too frequentiy do we note the smile of charitable pity upon ihe 
face of the tired business man when he is presented to the pedagogue. The 
profession of teaching has progressed far since the time of Irving, for the 
schoolmaster of today has through die force of his contribution to society 
made a place for himself in the world of men. 

As education has progressed and unfolded its banner well in the vanguard 
of the march of human achievement, diere has grown up with it a new art; 
a means whereby the fullest possibilities of the modem educational program 
may be realized, and without which it would be impossible for the program 
to come to its fullest fruition. I refer to the art of Super-Vision. Super- 
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vision has gone hand in hand with educational progress. They must comple- 
ment one another, as neither could succeed in full measure without the aid 
and cooperation of the other. 

The first steps in supen-nsion were feeble efforts toward the improve- 
ment of the teaching process. The old saying — ^‘"Those that can, do — those 
that can^t, teach”— doubtless led to a realization that the laymen demanded a 
higher standard of achievement from the teaching profession. Early super- 
vision consisted mainly of visits from the superintendent, principal, or other 
dignitary who kept his eye carefully alert for mistakes in procedure. These 
were carefully noted and called to the attention of the teacher in charge. 
Criticism was the watchword. Lessons might come, lessons might go; but 
criticism must go on forever ! 

This early attitude of mind gave the whole field of supervision the pro- 
verbial black eye. For this reason teachers looked with anxious eyes when 
the Inquisitor General appeared at the room door. Sad to relate the feeling 
of terror was only too frequently justified by the results of the visitation. 
Everything from the radiator to the poor shivering victim's eye brow came 
in for its meed of scathing rebuke. Small wonder that the word supervision 
became changed to snoopervision and was thought of as solely inspectorial. 

Into this icy water of distrust came the unsuspecting music supervisor. 
With the innocence of youth he strode bravely forth to enter the combat with 
the genus schoolmarm. What a travesty on the name of harmony and 
sweet concord it was that the music supervisor quickly took on all the at- 
tributes of his predecessors as a legitimate heritage ! 

It is small wonder that a speaker at the recent Cleveland meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence referred to supervision as the sore toe on the 
foot of school administration. 

There is abundant proof that a new day is dawning in the field of super- 
vision. A new star has appeared upon the horizon which is destined to lead 
on to a new vision of the art of cooperative helpful exchange of ideals. For- 
tunately music has followed the beacon and now stands ready at the threshold 
to step out into the new day with faidi and confidence. 

Music in the schools of yesterday was somewhat limited in its field of 
endeavor. Teachers were poorly prepared; supervisors, mirdbile dictu, not 
much better. The work consisted of teaching sight reading in the elementary 
schools and chorus in the high school once or twice a week. Twice a year the 
supervisor came into prominence. On these gala occasions the chorus, after 
a heavy year's rehearsal, sang 'The Heavens Are TeUing” for the bacca- 
laureate sermon, and "Oh, Italia, Beloved” for commencement 

In those golden days of old there were two kinds of music: school, and 
the regular kind you took from a real music teacher. There was scant 
sympathy between the two opposing forces. The studio teacher either ig- 
nored or high-hatted the exponent of do-re-mi. The school music teachers 
flocked alone in solemn silence, not in a "deep, dark cell” as Gilbert and Sulli- 
van so patly wrote, but within the cloistered refuge of the four school walls. 
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Today we face a new order of things. The music supervisor has become 
a highly respected member of the family of musicians. How important a 
part the Music Supervisors Conference has played in this development, is a 
matter of history. Those of us who have followed the phenomenal growth 
of this outstanding organization do not hesitate to pay it homage. 

It would be trite for me to go into details of ^e status of music in the 
schools today. The mere enumeration of the program of the modem age is 
sufficient. True we still teach sight singing — ^most of us still loyal to do-re- 
mi. But what a change in our method of approach ! True we still have a 
high school chorus, but what a wealth of material we have, well adapted to 
the voices under our care. In addition to this we have the orchestras and 
bands, the class for instrumental study, class vocal lessons, the inspiring 
appreciation courses made possible by the phonograph, reproducing pianos 
and radio, courses in musical history, harmony, composition and kindred 
courses. 

No longer need the school music teacher hang his head and sneak up the 
back music street. He is coming into his own and can look his fellow musi- 
cian of the so-called studio persuasion fearlessly in the eye. 

The Dean of Music of a large western state university in making an 
address to a group of private music teachers recently made the following 
illuminating statement: “The music teachers in the public schools have in 
the last twenty-five years gone far beyond the private teacher in the service 
they are rendering to society. We must look to them for leadership.” 

This has been brought about by the demand of the educational program 
for teachers with adequate education and musicianship. The obligation of 
the supervisor to his patrons is not one that can be passed over lightly. The 
position is becoming each year more highly specialized. 

A comparison between the training requirements for the teacher of one 
branch of music education such as voice, violin, or piano, and that of the 
school supervisor should prove of interest. 

The teacher of piano, for example, passes through an intensive and ex- 
tensive course of training. In order that he may succeed it is necessary for 
him to practice arduously for many hours a day over a period of years to 
master the technic of the instrument. He must know the traditional inter- 
pretation of the selections studied and must have an extensive repertoire at 
his command. A normal course in teaching methods should follow this if he 
is to be a real teacher. It is not necessary that he know the other branches 
of the art to succeed, although it is of course highly desirable. There are 
rarely any demands for academic training, save a high school diploma. 

The same generally proves true in the fields of either voice or other 
instruments than the piano. It is always pathetic to see young students at- 
tending recitals only in the branch of music in which they are particularly 
interested. How many vocal students attend the piano or violin recitals, or 
the symphony concerts, unless some famous prima donna is to appear as 
soloist? In like manner, how many instrumental students attend vocal re- 
citals, or even recitals given by instrumentalists in other fields than thdr 
own? 
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There can be only one result ; a group of one-sided musicians developed 
to the *'nth” degree in their own chosen branch of the profession, and neither 
knowing nor caring anything about the rest of the world of music. Such 
an attitude must necessarily result in a narrowed horizon and lack of breadth 
of vision. There are thousands of vocal students who never dream of 
studying the theory of music. They are content to devote their time ex- 
clusively to the study of voice production and drumming out the melody of 
their solos wdth one finger on the piano. 

The super\'isor is compelled by law in the majority of states to have com- 
pleted certain courses of an academic nature before he may be licensed to 
teach. In addition to this, if he is to succeed in a large measure, he must be 
well-versed in the psychological approach to education. He must, of course, 
know his methods of procedure in the field of elementary and secondary music 
education. He must know piano, voice, and at least one other instrument 
w'ell, and in addition must have a working knowledge of all the instruments 
of the band and orchestra. 

Knowledge of stage-craft is another requisite of this modem supervisor, 
for only too often is the work of the music instructor judged by the annual 
opera. It does not come amiss if he can arrange dance steps and coach lines, 
as well as build scenery, create costumes, make up actors, write orchestra- 
tions, and keep temperamental parents happy over Ae parts assigned to their 
offspring. Added to this is the responsibility of providing on five minutes 
notice music for every program presented before the school by all departments. 

Through all this he must keep a smiling face or he is accused by his col- 
leagues of being temperamental, or even bad tempered. Yea, truly, this music 
supervisor must be a veritable paragon — a Pooh-Bah, if you please. 

All of this seems maddening at times, but merely illustrates the fact that 
the supervisor of music must be the broadest-minded, the individual with the 
broadest training of the entire music profession. 

What of tomorrow? We cannot stand still ; we must go forward. Where 
there is no progression there is retrogression. There is no static con- 
dition in education. If we are to measure up to this responsibility of leader- 
ship in music education, if we are to assume the obligation that every think- 
ing supervisor has no desire to avoid, there must be yet another rebirth of 
inspiration and reconsecration to idealism. 

We must become not merely supervisors, but individuals with Super- 
vision. We must look out beyond the firmament that hedges us in and touch 
the spaces of infinity. Truly where there is no vision the people perish. 

ITie supervisor of tomorrow will lead his teachers as did the prophets of 
old. Cooperation must be the watchword. The lay teacher must be made to 
know that the visit of her supervisor is a time for mutual helpfulness and 
inspiration. There will always be a need for constructive advice, but the 
day of destructive criticism is banished with the Do-Do, the witch doctor, 
and Ichabod Crane. Teachers encouraged to believe in a program of this 
type will seek out their friend for added assistance. The supervisor whose 
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conscientious teachers fear his visits should retire into sack cloth and ashes 
and take stock of his sins, for he has much to answer for. 

The music program of tomorrow is limited only by the initiative and 
idealism of the one with Super-Vision. I see a vast army of girls and boys 
going out into life from our schools with a priceless heritage, the love of a 
great art, engendered by their training under inspired leadership. 

With the further perfection of the phonograph and reproducing piano, 
with the establishment of more great music radio programs similar to those 
now offered by Walter Damrosch, with the perfection of television com- 
bined with radio, the millennium will approach much nearer realization. 
Every child who feels the urge to sing or play will be given full opportunity 
to find himself in the music program of the schools. An orchestra of sym- 
phonic proportions will be found in every community. A great chorus of 
singers will join in producing the great masterpieces of former writers and 
modem composers who will receive dieir inspiration and early training from 
the schools. 

The guiding force which shall direct this overwhelming tide of musical 
enthusiasm must be an individual of unimpeachable musical training, one of 
dynamic personality and ability of leadership. But above all, the one in each 
community to carry the torch aloft must be one who has looked beyond the 
veil of human frailties and has touched the hem of the garment of the infinite, 
one who through the fire of his enthusiasm has reached the point where he 
can be patient with the faltering steps of the novice and yet not lose the 
golden touch of the master which comes through consecration to idealism, 
love of his fellowmen, and Super-Vision. 

MODERN HARMONY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

Fareeda Moorhead, East High School, Demer, Colorado* 

The course I am illustrating has been developed by Dr. Edwin J. String- 
ham, Dean of the Denver College of Music; it is in preparation for publica- 
tion as a textbook. 

The first step in our harmony course is the usual one of review of all 
typogrraphical terminology and of all the major scales, built on the tetra- 
chord; stressing specially the scale drill in four ways, by ear, written, orally 
and played on the piano. 

This is followed by drill on all normal, altered and inverted intervals with 
special emphasis on the ear training. The question is often asked, why are 
some of the intervals perfect and others major. This can be answered very 
definitely by the development of the inverted intervals. 

We next build our triads, by intervals, on all tones of the scales, each 
triad in its three positions, octave, fifth and third, which shows the student 
the melodic possibilities of the triad. 

The biggest problem for the banning harmony student is chordal se- 
quence. The student should be giv^ a foundation for his development of 
motive and design in the combinii^ of chords. This we do through the 
development of the chord motive, based upon the following: 
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1. Chords whose roots are a third or sixth apart have two tones in com- 
mon. 

2. Chords whose roots are a fourth or fifth apart have one tone in 
common. 

3. Chords whose roots are adjacent have no tone in common. 

The first motives use only the three primary triads, tonic, dominant and 
sub-dominant. We develop these motives using each in all its chord posi- 
tions, marking the positions and observing the common tone, which shows 
the melodic possibilities of the motive. 

The next step is combining these motives into rhythmical eight measure 
phrases, by the process of substituting the common chord and proving the 
motives thus used. The student has to be told to end each phrase V — or IV 
— so as to form a cadence. These phrases should be developed in various 
ke3rs. 

At this time the student should be assigned basses and sopranos in all 
keys and rhythms without figuration. In the development of the sopranos 
he will have his first experience in dropping the use of the common tone for 
melodic value and should learn that contrary motion is the strongest, oblique 
the next strongest and parallel the weakest. 

In every given soprano all the possibilities should be listed under each 
note, the given note used as the root of a chord, as the third of a chord and 
as the fifth of a chord. From his knowledge of chordal sequence, derived 
from the use of the chord motives, die student can choose a good harmony 
for his melody. Chord positions should be marked as he chooses the harmony, 
thus avoiding parallel perfect octaves and fifths, providing he observes the 
rule of never using two chords in succession in the same position of the 
chord. 

Authentic, plagal, half and deceptive cadences should be developed in 
all keys, both at the keyboard and in written form, in all their chord positions. 

The development of original melody is of great interest to the student 
and is of course restricted to his harmonic equipment. He is asked to write 
four measure phrases in the same key, one harmony to a measure, each 
phrase having a cadence, one to be a perfect authentic cadence. His first 
step in writing these phrases is to mark the harmony and develop his melody 
from this harmony. By repeating his A. phrase, he has a melody in simple 
binary song form, A. B. A. C. 

His next step is the re-figuration of this melody, arranging an accom- 
panying figure so as to develop a simple little piano solo. These pieces may 
be transposed into various keys. 

The secondary triads are now added to the student’s motive equipment by 
the same process of chord substitution, avoiding consecutive chords except 
sub-dominant to dominant and the deceptive cadence until inversions are 
used. The development of these motives is the same as with primary 
motives. Too frequent or too continued use of the secondary triads tends 
to establish an uncertainty of key. 

After the development of each problem the student should write an 
original melody utilizing his new material. With the use of secondary 
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triads, two harmonies to a measure may be used. The refiguration patterns 
will now be different and more varied. 

The first inversion of a triad may be substituted in any motive for the 
same chord in fundamental position except the first chord and the final 
cadence. Consecutive chords may be used more freely provided one of the 
chords is inverted, and two chords may be used in succession in the same 
position of the chord, provided one is in its inversion. This gives rise to 
the problem of parallel perfect octaves and fifths and the student must use 
great care to avoid such progressions. 

The first inversion of tonic, dominant and subdominant is used, doubling 
either the root or fifth; these chords should be written and played in all 
keys. The first inversion of the secondary triads brings into use the leading 
tone triad for the first time. These chords are best used with the third 
doubled. 

All forms of the minor scale should be made thoroughly familiar, as 
should the intervals and triads in the minor mode. The student has already 
experienced the use of both major and minor triads in fundamental position 
and in first inversion and the diminished triad in first inversion; so the 
minor scales present only two problems, the augmented interval and the use 
of the augmented triad. After sufiSicient drill in the use of the minors, he 
should be able to write smoothly and musically in minor as well as in major. 

The second inversion of the tonic, dominant, and sub-dominant is de- 
veloped and the special motives for the use of each are given and are to be 
used in both major and minor. 

The dominant seventh chord and its inversions are written and played 
in all major and minor keys and should be used freely in original melodies. 

(Charts, original melo^es and refigurations were used to illustrate this 
paper. — ^Editor.) 

PROGRAM 

Wichita High School Choral Organizations 
directed by 

Grace V. Wilson, Director of Vocal Music, and 
Gratia Boyle, High School Supervisor 


The Drowning Timbrels Sound Cesar Cm 

My Johnny Was a Shoemaker Cornwall, arr, Taylor 

If I Were a Fairy Rohrer 

Girls’ Glee Qub — ^Miss Boyle 

The Jolly Roger Candish 

The Winding Road Spross 

John Peel — Old English Hunting Song Mark Andrews 

Boys’ Glee Qub — ^Miss Wilson 

Out of the Woods My Master Went Lutkin 

Bless the Lord, Oh My Soul Ivanoff 

Benediction Lutkin 


A Cappella Choir — ^Miss Boyle 
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The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest * . . . .Horatio Parker 

The Water Lily Converse 

Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child William Arms Fisher 

The Surging Sea Stebbin 


Mixed Chorus — ^Miss Wilson 

RADIO AS A FACTOR IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 

Alice Keith, New York City 
The Appreciative Basis 

There is one thing noticeable in all the sectional conference meetings 
held this year: the value of listening lessons is being emphasized everywhere. 
In California a member of the State Department of Education, in suggest- 
ing alterations in the present curriculum, made the statement that the basic 
courses for the majority of the children should emphasize appreciation of 
music rather than performance. I recalled the attitude of music supervisors 
and educators in general at the time when I started to teach music. I re- 
member fearing that the introduction of mechanically produced music would 
tend to take away the desire on the part of talented pupils for performing; 
but we have all seen an entirely different result. The creative instinct is 
innate in human beings and exposing students to beautiful music performed 
by artists has only tended to increase the desire to perform. In the past few 
years we have witnessed a great devdopment in public school music due to 
the introduction of recordings. 

The fear that opportunities for professional musicians will be lessened by 
the introduction of radio, photophone, and other mechanical contrivances is 
unfounded. Today as never before music is omnipresent I can turn the 
dial of my radio in New York City at 8 o^clock in the morning and hear 
some singer or player. It is true he or she may be advertising soap or 
cigarettes, but nevertheless I can get music at any hour of the day. Some 
musicians are disposed to feel that we have too much music. Very fre- 
quently it is difficult to find an opportunity to eat one’s dinner in peace. 

Local Educational Broadcasts 

I recently had access to the answers to a questionnaire sent out by the 
National Broadcasting Company to all the Radio Stations in the United 
States, asking about educational broadcasts sponsored by each station. In 
one way or another, practically every station in the country had sponsored 
some type of educational scries of lectures or concerts. Certain city school 
systems have performed valuable experiments. Five years ago, Oakland, 
California, tried teaching many types of subjects by means of radio. In 
Atlanta, Georgia, a committee of teachers for a period of two years formu- 
lated lessons broadcast to the schools of the city. These lessons, like those 
in Oakland’s experiment, were not confined to music— practically every sub- 
ject in the curriculum was presented. In Qeveland, Ohio, where I super- 
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vised music appreciation for three years, the Children’s Symphony Concerts 
were broadcast. They formed the high points in a course of study which 
fitted into the regular school music course. Special concerts were broadcast 
to the first and 2nd grades, 3rd and 4th grades, 5th and 6th grades and 
junior and senior high schools. WMAQ in Chicago has cooperated with 
the In and About Chicago Supervisor’s Qub in putting on weekly musical 
programs for the schools of Chicago and suburban territory. 

University Extension Departments 
The extension divisions of practically every university in the United 
States have made use of radio at one time or another. In fact, there is a 
radio committee appointed by the National University Extension Association. 
This committee is making an exhaustive study of the possibilities of radio in 
adult education. Perhaps the State of Iowa has done the most outstanding 
piece of work in adult education through radio. Certain courses are given 
by the State University for college credit. ‘'Listeners in” may attend the 
lectures exactly as they would in the class room. They are graded on their 
answers to written quizzes. 

State Departments of Education 

In addition to the activities of the Universities, several state departments 
of education have concerned themselves with radio. In Colorado, Dr. Kath- 
erine Polly, State Director of Rural Education, has used the radio as a 
substitute for actual visits to the class room. In Connecticut, Mr. N. Searle 
Light broadcast through a Hartford station a series of musical programs 
for the schools throughout New England. In Massachusetts extensive plans 
are being made by the Department of Education for next year. In Ohio, a 
special Director of Radio has been appointed — ^Mr. B. F. Darrow. Each 
forenoon is devoted to a different subject — ^history dramalogues are pre- 
sented; members of the University faculty and State officials speak oc- 
casionally; on Friday mornings, schools listen to the national broadcast of 
the RCA hour under the direction of Walter Damrosch. 

County Supervision by Radio 

An interesting development of radio in education is taking place in the 
State of Texas. In Fort Bend County the County Superintendent speaks 
r^fularly to the rural teachers throughout his entire territory. Each rural 
school is equipped with a receiving set Three other counties in Texas are 
contemplating a similar arrangement The advantages of radio supervision 
in a state the size of Texas are easy to see. This is probably just the 
beginning of this type of supervision. 

National Broadcasts 

Probably every person in the audience today is familiar with the nation- 
wide broadcasts under the direction of Walter Damrosch, which are relayed 
to about 30 stations east of the Rocky Mountains. This national broadcast 
is epoch-making in that it is the b^inning of a far-reaching plan which will 
bring all the schools of the nation more closely together. When we stop to 
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think that the rural schools and the villages far removed from cultural 
centers can have the same advantages that the big city systems have, we are 
impressed with the importance of radio in education. A program similar 
to that given by Dr. Damrosch is broadcast west of the Rockies by the 
Standard Symphony Orchestra and a small ensemble of players. This pro- 
gram has received a very fine welcome from the school systems of California, 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 

Possibilities Unlimited 

Programs which articulate definitely with tlie curriculum will probably 
always emanate from the City, County and State Departments of Education, 
and speeches by great personalities, as well as concerts by great musical 
artists, will always be broadcast nationally. Although the radio does not 
and should not introduce any startlingly new methods in education, it can well 
be considered an important new channel and probably the greatest single 
force introduced into popular education, both informal and formal, that the 
world has yet seen. It is true that those who are broadcasting concerts will 
have to learn how to popularize educational programs by making them 
dramatic and that teachers receiving concerts will have to adapt themselves 
to certain new situations, requiring previous preparation on the part of the 
students and using visual aids at the time that programs are received. 

No matter how valuable radio may be in the vitalizing of such subjects 
as geography, history and literature, it will probably always function best 
in the teaching of music, that subject which above all others depends upon 
the aural sense. 

PUPIL ACTIVITY IN THE LISTENING LESSON 

Margaret Lowry, Supervisor of Music Appreciation, Kansas City, Missouru 

The pupirs part in the listening lesson seems worthy of consideration at 
this time because so many people seem still to be vague as to the nature of 
listening lessons. When we hear, from teachers who should know better, 
such remarks as ‘‘Jtist another time waster,” "Anybody can do that who can 
wind a phonograph and put on a record,” "How do you know the pupils are 
doing anything but sitting?” surely wx need to offer further explanation of 
this side of music teaching. 

But in rising to defend the teaching of listening lessons we must first 
admit that the criticisms have been in a measure justified by some of the 
methods employed by enthusiastic but misguided teachers. We have all heard 
of the old man who, when asked what he did all day, said, "Sometimes I sits 
and thinks, and sometimes I just sits.” And too many so-called appreciation 
lessons have consisted of "just sitting.” 

Today, however, this does not appear to be the worst or most prevalent 
fault in methods. In some classes, "just sitting” would seem a blissful state 
when one considers the iimumerable stories told about the music and the 
amazing array of dates and biographical data the children are required to 
memorize. The tendency now is not to let the children sit and listen but to 
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overwhelm them with so much information that the music seems the least 
important thing in the lesson. If this practice continues it will be necessary 
to add to Rugg's plea for ‘‘the child-centered schoor’ a movement for the 
music-centered music lesson. 

In fact, under ideal conditions just sitting and listening to beautiful music 
would be the most desirable way to develop a love for it. If it were possible 
for each child to hear music at frequent intervals during the day, at just the 
time his mood seemed to call for it and exactly the music to fit each mood, 
then we might safely trust the beauty or meaningfulness of the music to 
arouse the thinking process unaided by teachers. But as long as we are 
faced with the problem of mass education we must make the pitifully inade- 
quate 20 or 25 minutes a week allotted to listening yield the greatest possible 
results in musical experience for the children. And the teacher's most im- 
portant and most difficult task is to create the proper atmosphere by sug- 
gestions to arouse a receptive mood in the class as a whole, and by careful, 
well directed questions to give point to the listening. 

I once observed a fourth grade lesson in which the children were hearing 
Grieg's ‘‘March of the Dwarfs" for the first time. The teacher opened the 
lesson by showing a picture of Grieg, having the children pronounce his name 
several times, and giving in more or less detail a sketch of his life. She 
finally arrived at the music and introduced it by announcing that they were 
to hear the “March of the Dwarfs," admonishing them to listen. At the 
close of the composition and after some drill the children repeated parrot 
fashion the name of the composer, the name of the composition and some 
of the facts she had told them. And she called it a listening lesson. It may 
have been many things, but not that. 

Another teacher, with some understanding of what at present is being 
called creative teaching, took the same material and made a real listening 
experience for the children. At the beginning of the lesson they recalled 
various compositions previously heard and found that many of them were 
highly descriptive while in others they listened for lovely tunes without a 
story. The teacher then played a part of the March of the Dwarfs and 
asked them to decide whether it was descriptive music. They immediately 
decided it was descriptive and were eager to tell what they thot^ht it might 
describe. Many of the suggestions were excellent though some were far 
from the point One child thought it must be a dance of some kind of elves. 
When asked if he meant the lovely ones with gossamer wings, he said 
immediately, “No, the funny ones that are ugly and play tricks on people." 

We have all watched the poor Swan of Saint-Saens done to death by 
some teacher intent on interest-getting devices. From the drilling of the 
children to say the name of the composition and to sneeze out an approxi- 
mation of the name of the composer, to the counting of the number of times 
the swan raises and lowers its head, every sort of far-fetched trick has been 
practiced on this unoffending bird. But one day a teacher had the inspira- 
tion to let the children say what they thought about the music. Without com- 
ment or explanation she played the first section and asked what they heard. 
They all agreed that they heard water and one child added, “I may be 
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wrong, but I think there is something alive on that water. I can just feel 
him push by his own strength.’' 

What possible excuse can we give for making the music lesson ‘‘a grind 
of acquiring for recitation purposes, adult-formulated statements"? Chil- 
dren are capable of most original, imaginative thinking if allowed to think 
for themselves. And if a child seems slow in feeling mood or descriptive 
qualities in music, there is but one help for him — contact with much music 
and the opportunity to make his own discoveries, however limited they may 
be. Certainly being ‘Required to take on the formulated, finished results of 
another's thinking” will never help him to extend his own powers. "Func- 
tion makes faculty”; "We learn to do by doing.” We say the phrases so 
glibly and then in our eagerness to get results— of a sort — (results we 
love so dearly because they can be tested and measured) we turn around and 
try to do the child’s thinking for him. 

In primary work it seems easier to avoid the wrong type of teaching 
because so much of the subjective state may be objectively expressed. The 
little child, if left free, will in bodily response become one with the mood 
and rhythm of the music. If the music is a soldiers’ march, he will be a 
soldier. Fairy music transforms him into a fairy. The rh3dhm orchestra 
when developed by the children quite definitely represents their thinking. 
They decide on the proper orchestration and show by that orchestration their 
feeling for mood and form. Surely there is no hope for the teacher who 
does not see that freedom of expression is the only possible way of growth 
for little children. 

But as one advances beyond primary grades the danger of formalizing 
becomes much greater. The very sight of all those children sitting in neat 
rows offers an almost fatal temptation to the teacher who loves to inform 
and instruct It is so much easier to "tell the world” what we know than 
to discover what it has to tell us. It is much easier to be a policeman im- 
parting a portion of Grove’s Dictionary at each recitation period to a more 
or less docile group of pupils Hhm to create an atmosphere of interest and 
freedom in which each child may discover according to his own need and 
his own capabilities the beauty and meaning of great music. And just as 
those capabilities vary, so will the reactions be widely different Many 
children are always ready with responses and suggestions while others are 
diffdent and often unwilling to express themselves. 

I shall never forget one of my first teaching experiences. In a high school 
appreciation class there was a fat, 1^ looking boy who sat on the back 
row with his chair tilted against the vkXi and played with the cord on the 
window shade through every lesson for an entire semester. He did not offer 
one suggestion nor answer one question during that time. But one day after 
class he came to me with a list of compositions to be sure that he had the 
names correct and to get the record numbers. On the list were the loveliest 
things we had heard in class and he explained that he was going to use some 
money he had received for a birthday gift to buy them. Fortunately, and, I 
fear, accidentally on the teacher’s part, that boy had been allowed to enjoy 
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the music in the way that suited him, when very likely insistent questioning 
and forced participation would have driven him away from it. 

But some teachers may be asking, “How can such a pupil be graded?” 
Of course that is a problem, but a very minor one in the larger aspects of 
music education. I don’t remember how I graded that boy, but I hope I gave 
him “straight A” for he had realized to the fullest extent the purpose of 
that course. Dr. Brigg’s has said, “There is only one valid test to the teach- 
ing of appreciation of music. It is the extent to which those who have been 
taught seek more of the same or similar kind of music. There is small suc- 
cess when the pupil who has recited the dates of the birth and death of 
Beethoven hastens from the school room whistling the latest Blues, to his 
supreme enjoyment” The testing of the results of a music appreciation 
course may be difficult but the alert, sympathetic teacher can, sooner or later, 
discover the real altitude of most of the pupils in her class ; and that, after 
all, tells the whole story. To teach music in a cramped, stilted fashion be- 
cause the results of such teaching are easy to measure is to put ourselves in 
a class with the man who believes that the sun rises because the rooster 
crows. 

The teacher who finds real joy in music does not need any sort of 
measuring stick to tell her when a class is sharing this experience; and we 
all know the difference between the lesson that seems to “go of itself” and 
the one that must be pushed along with laborious questions and answers. 
When children are given frequent opportunities to hear the right sort of 
music presented in an interesting manner there need be no fear as to the 
response. 

A lesson presenting the Finale of the Tschaikowsky Fourth Symphony 
to a sixth grade recently showed me the type of listening of which children 
are capable. After becoming familiar witb the various themes they listened 
to the entire movement without comment At the close, before any questions 
were asked, one boy rose and asked if all of us had heard the place where it 
“went down almost to nothing and tiien,” he .said, “when it began to come 
up it seemed to me it was like the mist clearing in the early morning. At 
first there wasn’t any thing you could recognize. Then gradually a little bit 
of the theme came out, and a little bit more, and suddenly there was the whole 
theme all clear before you.” How many adults do you know outside the 
ranks of trained musicians who listen with the same degree of sensitiveness? 

All of this may seem rather vague and indefinite when compared with 
the highly organized activities such as some of the music memory contests; 
but the appreciation of beautiful music is not at any time a spectacular stunt 
to be displayed for the satisfaction of the teacher and the edification of the 
onlookers; and it is well to heed Dr. Kilpatrick’s warning that “interest- 
getting devices should emphasize clearly the nature of the thing to be learned 
and should not partake of the nature of vaudeville.” 

Of course I do not mean that all music contests are bad; but unless care- 
fully planned and carried out they can do an enormous amount of harm to 
the cause of real music appreciation. To quote Rugg, “The old school 
emphasized competition because it was a convenient, effective device for 
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obtaining greater effort from pupils. But it was often used at the cost of 
successful social living.’^ It is encouraging to see such a statement in the 
past tense ; but when a leader in the movement for memory contests advises 
supervisors to have the contest as late as possible in the year because interest 
in the music is likely to lag after the contest is over, we realize that we must 
e^^amine critically some of the interest-getting devices still in use in the field 
of music, 

WTiy is it that we distrust the simple, really childlike methods of teaching 
children? Someone has said that ‘‘schools are places where the wings of 
children are gradually and painlessly removed.” That this accusation can 
be brought against any part of the curriculum is a sad commentary on our 
educational systems, but that it can in any case apply to the teaching of 
music denies the very nature and purpose of the art, Albert Spalding in a 
recent article asserts that it is a kind of genius to be a child, but how wan- 
tonly we disregard this genitis in our pursuit of facts and formulas, forgetting 
Wordsworth's reminder that — 

“Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 

Shades of the prison-house begins to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day.” 

A BALANCED PROGRAM OP SCHOOL MUSIC 

Frances Elliott Clark, Camden, New Jersey. 

To speak of a program of any sort involves a clear understanding of the 
subject to be programmed or adjusted into the complex curricula of our 
public schools. 

The subject of music was long a foundling on the door step of education, 
admittedly of royal parentage, though undernourished by decades of neglect, 
and unattractive because of the drab garments of drudgery which this poor 
Cinderella was compelled to wear. 

The child has now found its silver slipper and its dress of beauty, has 
donned the shining robe of respectability and lo I desire opens the doors and 
the magic coach and six seem likely to boldly enter and take possession of 
the central hall of the palace. Many of our educators are now acclaiming 
music as the equal of tihe three R's as education, and some place it as the 
supreme essential, the most really fundamental of all the subjects in the 
curriculum. 

Why this right about face of educators? 
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Evidently, because of some radical changes in teaching the subject, or 
some vital compelling force voiced by public demand, or both. Forty years 
ago not a school or college anywhere offered instructional courses in school 
music. Thirty years ago not a college in the coimtry offered courses for 
training supervisors leading to a degree. Twenty years ago the educational 
uses of reproduced music, bringing the hearing of music literature and in- 
strumental music to the service of the schools, was unknown. Less than 
fifteen years ago occurred the first large public presentation of grade school 
orchestras, and high school orchestras had oily just begun to function 
generally. Ten years ago general orchestral concerts for the children of 
the schools were beginning. Five years ago the radio began experimentally 
its work of disseminating music through the air, and today we are catapulted 
into a new and fearsome era of readjustment to conform to the new order 
of life. 

Is it not perfectly clear reasoning from cause to effect that these great 
discoveries and innovations, marvels of application of these new forces to 
the ever increasing demands for eflSciency in education as elsewhere, are in 
great degree the inner causes that account for the metamorphosis of our 
Cinderella of former years into the Royal Princess of the present? 

It is perfectly certain that the possibility of hearing the world’s great 
music together with the impetus which that same thing gave to concerts, 
opera and orchestra throughout the country, turned the searchlight toward 
music as an art, the joy and delight of just hearing and enjoying it which in 
turn focused the rays on music as education. 

This is a comparatively new point of view and requires a new psychology, 
a new adaptation of pedagogy, and a new study of the child in the now of 
1929. We are living in ah astounding age marvellous beyond compare. In- 
vention has trod on the heel of discovery, and in all fields we are left breath- 
less by the sweep and swing of progress. 

The six miles an hour travelled by old Dobbin have been turned into the 
231 miles by auto, while the air holds possibilities unthinkable. 

Production has multiplied in inverse ratio to the number of producers 
owing to the uncanny performance of mechanism. The flail, the scythe, the 
adz, the ox-yoke, the chum, the quilting bee, the candle molds, die stage 
coach of a short generation ago are not more obsolete than some of our 
methods of thinking and teaching. 

Many of the objectives, the processes, the devices and methods of pre- 
sentation of even five years ago are pass6, useless, unnecessary, merely 
cluttering up the mind of today’s child and befogging the bewilderingly 
beautiful vistas of real music before his enlightened vision. 

The clear cut issue is the child and music. Are we teaching the child or 
are we teaching music? Are we remembering that we are teaching the 
precocious, enlightened, untrammeled child of today and not his grand- 
mother? 

The cinema has done its work in every cross road hamlet Childrm know 
more of life at different angles than we of an older generation ever dreamed. 
The aftermath of the war, with the inevitable loosening of standards, the 
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breaking from conventions, has found expression in the comic strip, the 
magazines and books of the past decade and blossomed into startling reality 
on the silver screen. 

The program then that is to be balanced must first of all be trimmed of 
all superfluities, all ancient and outworn subjects and methods, the dross of 
unworthy material cast into the fire to remove overweight from the scales, 
and the irreducible minimum so adjusted into such grades and to such ages 
as to balance the whole subject of music, but infinitely more important to 
serve the child of the present as a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire 
by night on his early joumeyings into life via ^e air lanes of modem 
education. 

This program of music must also be fitted into the general program of 
all education. There is a growing tendency to use music in many forms of 
socialized education. This is a great tribute to the power and usefulness of 
music, and true enough geography, history, art, nature, and literature can be 
and are greatly leavened by the aid of the music which correlates with the 
study of the country, the time, the customs, the season, etc. ; but, as teaching 
music per se, should we not be thoughtful and inquire how much is involved 
of the real study of music itself, its rhythmic problems, melodic lines, t3rpes, 
themes, forms, patterns, instrumentations, harmonies, etc. etc? 

The socialize recitation is becoming increasingly popular and rightly so. 
Music can and does contribute life, color, beauty, national characteristics to 
nearly all such correlative presentations and through them the child acquires 
a partial acquaintance with some of the great music ; but if this type of work 
is made to supersede or displace the real study of music in and for itself, 
then should we not “Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts’’? 

Many educators have slowly and reluctantly yielded to music an equal 
place in the school program, and this quasi adoption of it as a glorified 
adjunct to the so called regular branches has its dangers as well as its 
victories. Is it not our Cinderella become “A Servant in the House,” wear- 
ing her royal robes of beautiful fabric yet forbidden the family table? 

Now, what is meant by balance? It involves at least two quantities with 
a stabilizing crux between. A few rebellious thinkers can and often do hold 
the balance of power in our Congpress, because the two established parties 
are so evenly balanced that the weight of this fluctuating group may turn 
the scales one way or the other. 

A balance involves a nice adjustment of rciiuVcd ingredients to produce 
a comparatively perfect thing which shall best r-erve a designated purpose. 
Let us define our purpose then as being to bring into the life of the child 
as much beauty and joy as possible; to draw out his own reaction to beauti- 
ful music, physical, imaginary, emotional, and spiritual; to stimulate his 
powers of concentration and discrimination, comparing, drawing conclusions 
as between one selection or t3rpe in comparison with another; to lead him to 
evaluate and become an intelligent list^er acquiring an intelligent, cultured 
taste in music through acquaintance with a wide range of the best music 
literature ; to master a working knowledge of the technique of the language, 
the ingredients and media through which the composers work; to guide the 
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child deftly and pleasantly to learn for himself the patliways into music>land, 
the choicest gardens therein, building for himself a few little hidden temples 
where his soul may retreat, and through both together giving him the desire 
to cherish and possess all of it as a delectable elysium in the otherwise 
ofttimes barren, plodding, disillusioning fields of life, to have and to hold as 
a compamon of leisure hours, an ever present solace in distress, and an open 
sesame into the treasure house of beauty. 

Every supervisor covets this completeness of vision and possession for 
her pupils, but alas I difficulties arise in the many pathways which lead into 
the promised land. 

Some of these paths are long and tortuous, and the child grows up, goes 
out into the busy world and never arrives. Some of the paths are rough and 
stony and the child of the present refuses to attempt the grade that way. 
Some have become obsolete by reason of shorter methods and are marked 
''old road closed.^* Some were fine just a season or so ago, but new revelation 
has closed the gate and marked it "detour— new straight road open/’ 

Because of the powerful influence of modem innovations, we can make 
altitude as it were much earlier in the grades than ever before. Very much 
work that formerly was left to later years may now be presented and 
absorbed in the primary grades. 

There is no quarrel as to the ingredients necessary to the balance of a 
music program, but there is legitimate ground for serious thought as to the 
adjustment of how much, where, and how each shall be brought in. 

One especially large lion in the way is the almost utter lack of real music 
in the Kindergarten, and still worse in the home in the pre-school age. If 
we think of the child as beginning school at six, going the regular pace 
through six years elementary, six years junior and senior high, four years 
collie, and two years professional training, we have the youth at twenty- 
four ready to enter upon so-called life. Now, if music is to play any con- 
siderable part in the cultural life of this embryo citizen, where in the 
twenty-four years should he have acquired step by step the many ingredients 
which now enable him to follow intelligently the reading of an opera or 
symphonic score at concerts, acquaintance with the gamut of music literature, 
the composers of it, old and new, classic and modem, growth in our own 
country, etc., etc? 

We are confronted with the awful lack of regularly organized music work 
offered to the student body in our collies. Where music courses are offered 
they are based on the technique of theory, history or applied music appealing 
only to the infinitesimally small special music dasses, leaving the rank and 
file with no music experience at all save an occasional glee dub which 
again is open to only the few. Music as cultural training for life, for 
citizenship, must come into the professional schools, colleges and universities. 
The time is ripe and it must come even if new adjustments must be made 
in the rock ribbed sacred curricula. 

In the meantime, most of our senior high sdiools offer music as an 
elective only, and with the present system of music credits for local gradu- 
ation and as entrance credits into college, music is there again crucified 
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because of the lack of its recognition as an integral and component part of 
all education. 

The junior high school fares a little better, but here again in many 
systems it is offered as an elective or, worst of all travesties on justice, as 
the ‘‘auditorium” period, seemingly because it is about the only thing that 
can keep the youngsters in order in so large a group. Again is music as 
such slaughtered and the children at the most impressionable age, longing 
for the real bread of beautiful music as food for the iridescent, effervescent 
spirits of the romance period of their lives, are offered only such stones of 
technique or such pabulum as may be warranted to entertain the group in 
the auditorium hour. 

Beheaded by the first six years of home and kindergarten, curtailed by 
the six years of college, crippled to tl;e point of partial paralysis in the high 
school, limping along, catch as catch can, in the jtmior high, we are really 
trying to squeeze the progressive, sequential perfected menu of the entire 
twenty- four years into the six years of the elemntary schools ; and it cannot 
be done. 

Ear training, simple songs, acquaintance with instruments, bodily re- 
sponse to natural rhythms, all of which should flower in the pre-school age 
and in the kindergarten, are either being dragged up into the primary grades 
with all the freedom and spontaneity so necessary to these developments 
harnessed down to form a possible crutch to the so called “r^^ular” work, 
or are omitted altogether for lack of vision to see that these fundamentally 
essential sensory things must be done while the child instinctively wants 
them. If then the children in the primary grades may be given opportunity 
to take themselves into and over these delightful experiences of hearing much 
beautiful music, responding to its rhythm, playing with the instruments, 
singing with sweet tone, marking the phrase endings, imagining the mood 
or story, there will be ample time in the upper elementary to add mastery 
of symbols and sight reading. Here should fall much beautiful singing, 
getting acquainted with the instrumental type forms of smaller compositions, 
the caprice, nocturne, rhapsody, serenade, barcarolle, berceuse, reverie, 
fantasy, etc. Here, too, must be met the characteristic dance forms, minuet, 
gavotte, waltz, polonaise, mazurka, scherzo ; and also some of the terms as 
given in smaller forms of the characteristic movements as andante, adagio, 
presto, largo, allegro — ^long before they are met in the symphony, the highest 
form of music. 

If this sequential progress may be made, then in junior high is fine oppor- 
tunity to move on to the more difficult of these smaller forms, into a study 
of the ballet, the suite, classic and modern, and the overture, both concert 
and as prelude to a larger work; also into the beginnings of music history 
through the smaller works of great composers, tmfolding biography. 

The study of nationality through songs and dances of the folk is of 
utmost importance in junior high if correlated with the literature, history 
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and geography in the socialized program, as is also the correlation of music 
and art. 

Program music finds here its most fertile field, feeding the adolescent 
need of romance, hero-worship, imagery and adventure, and blossoming into 
a real teaching power if the story may be discovered in the music and 
evolved by the children themselves. 

The beginning of opera should follow as a phase of glorified story in 
music. “Hansel and Gretd,” “Martha,” “Aida,” “Bohemian Girl,” “11 
Trovatore” may be presented for music-story value and a study of adapt- 
ability of music setting to text (or lack of it), much beautiful melody, fine 
singing, and over all the glamor of romance and vicarious love. 

Our great symphony orchestras in the most commendable spirit of help- 
fulness and out of a sincere desire to further the cause of music in schools 
have nevertheless worked a great hardship on any sort of progressive music 
study. It has seemed necessary to build these programs for children out of 
the material which “Lies in the orchestra,” that is, selections which are being 
played on regular concert programs and therefore are already rehearsed and 
possible to give with least effort and expense. The orchestras exist pri- 
marily for the giving of symphony. Hence these programs, splendid in 
themselves, have been given again and again to younger children who had 
not only no knowledge of symphony but no previous experience in instru- 
ments, in pattern and form, smaller instrumental types, tempo movements, 
theme and variation, etc., etc. All diese should be studied and enjoyed as 
entities of beauty in themselves long before the youngsters are thrown pell- 
mell into complete symphonic form, the very highest development in all 
music. 

Complete symphony, as such, is meat for the advanced senior high school, 
college and university and should not be given as milk to the babes of the 
elementary or grammar grades. Attempts to dilute the over-rich food to 
the capacities of the children by the introduction of grotesque features, silly 
word jingles to the most beautiful melodies, long drawn out explanations, 
while the great instrument sits dumb, are but palpable apology and confession 
that the youthful audience is not prepared to understand the offering. How 
can children who have not had a thorough grounding in the simple composi- 
tions mentioned above, and also in sonata, concerto and chamber music 
forms, be expected to really digest the intricate working out of a great 
symphony? Can not the music educators unite in b^ging that this fine 
cooperation of the great orchestras be so modified as to begin for the younger 
grades with the smaller works presented by trio, string quartet, wood-wind 
ensemble or small orchestra leading the precious lambs of the musical fold 
up to symphony and full orchestra by d^ees suited to their age and power 
of enjoyment? 

The radio has come into the music fidd to stay and holds untold possi- 
bilities if properly organized. If Ihe concerts to be broadcast may be ar- 
ranged along truly educational lines long in advance of the giving, all 
selections made available as reproduced music for adequate preparation, all 
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concerts for children under high school grades given by the smaller groups 
of instruments, a real foundation will be laid. Real results will accrue only 
if full account is taken of the value of preparation, participation, individual 
reaction and response at the time of hearing because of intelligent under- 
standing, and permanence by replaying after the concert to fix disputed 
points, gems of melody and especially choice bits of tonal beauty which will 
remain tlie child's precious possession for life instead of being only a fleeting 
impression. 

The vista of possibilities through such combined presentation is too 
tremendous to grasp. The situation is appalling or entrancing according to 
the breadth of vision, the quick reaction to new conditions, tempered by 
sane judgments founded on past experiences and truly educational processes. 

The outcome in each phase of thinking marks the fine distinction among 
wild enthusiasms for every new thing throwing all else overboard; or a 
standstill attitude which clings blindly to obsolete, outworn methods, aiming 
too low to reach results which were sufficient for the needs of ten, even five 
years ago, but now wholly inadequate ; or a keen realization of the fact that 
we are living in a frightensome age of discovery, expansion, invention and 
application of mechanism to the universal needs of daily life, and that we 
must measure up to the demand. 

The cinema has been completely metamorphosed by the ffiscovery of the 
reproduction of sound; the talking movie, a marvel last year, has been almost 
discoimted already by the singing play, no longer the "silent drama.” Now 
the introduction of color photography, orchestral reproduction, etc., brings 
the whole daily "Paradise of the Millions” into the problem of school music ; 
for music is an integral part of education, and our education must prepare 
the child to enjoy, participate in, and live the life that now is, in this 
glorious year of 1929 with all its responsibilities and potentialities. 

How then shall we balance our program to best serve the situation? First 
of all to attempt through every means in our power to expand the narrowed 
age limitation now placed upon music; (a) by organized effort to reach the 
pre-school child; (b) by definite courses in the kindergarten organized along 
new lines; (c) by the organization of a strong committee from the Music 
Supervisors National Conference to pr^s upon the colleges, conservatories, 
universities, and professional schools the absolute necessity of offering cul- 
tural courses in music to the entire student body and not merely to the small, 
highly specialized group preparing for professional work. 

Second— if in the Idndergarten nmy be given the proper amount of ear 
training, the singing of beautiful small songs whether written yesterday or 
three hundred years ago, hearing and loving many beautiful little melodies, 
acquaintance with the instruments that play them, all livened by rhythmic 
or imaginative response — ^then the foundation is laid to move on in the 
primary grades to further development of these elements and to the intro- 
duction of lovely work in the recognition of phrase, tune or theme repetition, 
varied rhythms, word discrimination, bringing imagination and thoughtful 
response, also meter, accent, melodic line leading directly into sight recog- 
nition. 
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Third — in the upper elementary grades the children are then ready for 
such technical drill as is necessary in the processes of sight reading at the 
time when the need is felt and the interest therefore keen. Because of the 
demand of their own urge for achievement at this age, and because of 
proper preparation, more and better sight reading may be taught than in all 
the eight years formerly given wholly to this branch of work. 

Never was more fallacious doctrine preached than that appreciation of 
the literature of music may be consumated through the singing of songs and 
drill on the technique of reading symbols. The truth is squarely the reverse 
— out of much hearing and intelligent experience in both vocal and instru- 
mental music comes the impetus for the facility and skill required for 
individual accomplishment. 

Fourth— out of the familiarity with toy instruments in the kindergarten 
and first grade, out of the intriguing beauty of the tone color of much hear- 
ing of the orchestral instruments and the piano, in these middle grades 
comes the opportunity to begin the class teaching of piano, carrying over 
into junior high this preparation for definite study of instruments of the 
band and orchestra. 

Fifth — on the choral side we must bear in mind that our children should 
have and must have opportunities for advanced choral singing in collie 
and university when the voices are matured and able to stand the strain 
entailed by oratorio and operatic work, which must be offered to all the 
students and not only to the specially selected glee clubs. If a democratized 
presentation of music as education for participation and cultural equipment 
may obtain in our colleges, then the too heavy load of responsibility may be 
lifted from the high school where the adolescent voices are unequal to the 
task, and the breadth of understanding needed for interpretation of much 
of the great music, opera and s 3 unphony, not yet acquired* 

To conclude then, our program of school music must be balanced not as 
between certain elements heretofore considered essential but as to the need 
and developing power of the child. Are we to teach music or are we to 
teach the child? Are we to teach the child as the child was ten 3 rears ago, 
or the child of the present with all his new found experiences, environment 
and under the pressure of the demands of the life of today, not the demands 
of our own childhod days? 

Music is being poured over him from every silver screen, from every 
reproducing mstrument, out of every wave of the air; and we can only cope 
with the conditions by seizing the dilemma by both horns, making a virtue 
of necessity by helping our child to love, form a discriminating taste for 
and a dear understanding of this music thing with which he must live 
whether he will or no, and at the same time make our teaching vitally educa- 
tional, leaving a residuum of the rich beauty of this great art which shall be 
his most precious possession throughout all his days. Only so may we 
balance our music program and also achieve a balance between music and 
the other subjects in the general sdiool curriculum. 
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PROGRAM 

Fifth and Sixth Grade Boys’ Choir, Wichita 
Grace V. Wilson, Director 


In a Canoe Bartholomew 

The Modem Cinderilla Lacome 

The Fairies’ Goodbye Busch 

Ave Maria Back-Gounod 


MUSIC APPRECIATION COMPETITIVE FESTIVAL 

Mrs. Mabel Spizzy, Tulsa, Okhahoma, Chairman. 

Program played by the Wichita High School Orchestra, 

Ray^non H. Hunt, Conductor. 

ADVANCE LETTER ANNOUNCING EVENT 

Dec. 17, 1928 

Dear Fellow Teachers and Supervisors : 

You will be interested in the fact that on April 5th, 1929, the last day of 
the Southwestern Music Supervisors Conference at Wichita, we have planned 
for your pupils a Music Appreciation Competitive Festival. 

Tlie contest which will be a delightful musical event, is open to any 
student in the Southwestern Chorus or Orchestra or to any other pupil who, 
in your estimate, qualifies. 

The enclosed list is given merely as a suggestion for material to illustrate 
the points to be tested. 

The boys and girls will be tested on the following points : 

(1) Ability to distinguish between some of the different instruments of 
the orchestra by sound. 

(2) Ability to distinguish, by listening, some of the different types of 
rhythm. 

(3) Abilify to listen to themes and to detect recurring themes. 

(4) Ability to recognize music as expressed by the Scotch, Spanish, 
American Indian and Negro. 

(5) Ability to distinguish Berceuse, Caprice, Serenade, Nocturne, 
Rhapsody, Scherzo. 

(6) Ability to recognize mood and to use descriptive adjectives to express 
same. 

(7) Ability to give from memory the name of the composition, the name 
of the composer and his nationality. 

As indicated on the enclosed leaflet, substantial prizes will be offered the 
team and the individual pupil having highest scores. 

A team may include five to fifteen members. 

A pupil who enters as an individual competitor may not be a member of 
a team. 

For your convenience you will find below enrollment application. 

Yours sincjsrdy, 

Mrs. MiusEL Spizzy, 

Chairman Music Appreciation Competitivie Festival. 
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Name of Supervisor 

City State 

Individual entry (name) 

(Freshman) (Sophomore) G«nior) (Senior) 

Team entry (name) 

(Freshman) (Sophomore) (Jtmior) (Senior) 

(Appliciations must be in by March ISth, 1929) 

Official List of Materials 
Part I 

Victor 

Illustrating Instruments of the Orchestra: Records 

Overture to *'Mignon'' — ^Thomas 6650 

(Qarinet, Bassoon, Flute, Oboe and Harp) 

O Vermeland 19923 

(Strings) 

Solo Instruments 20522, 20523 

Instrumental Combinations 19926 

Part II 

Illustrating Different Types of Rhythm: 

March, Waltz, Minuet, Gavotte, Polonaise. 

Triumphal March, Greig 35763* 

Minuet, Boccherini 20636 

Gavotte from "Mignon,” Thomas 20443* 

Waltz, "Invitation to the Waltz," Weber 6643* 

Waltz Serenade, Tschaikowsky 6835 

Polonaise from "Mignon," Thomas 6713* 

March Miniature, Tschaikowsky 6835 

Part III 

Illustrating Recurring Theme: 

Shepherd's Hey (one theme) 20802* 

Farewell to Cucullian (two themes) 35781 

March from "Nutcracker Suite," (three themes), Tschaikowsky.. 6615* 

Part IV 

Illustrating Nationality in Mime: 

1. American — (Negro and Indian Songs and Dances) 

Negro — 

"Swing Low Sweet Chariot” 20068 

"Nobody Knows de Trouble I See" 20068 

"Juba Dance," Dett 21750 

Indian — 

"Chant of the Snake Dance” 20043 
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“Lovers Wooing:” (Zuni Blanket Song), Tryoer 

“From an Indian Lodge,” MacDowell 

2. Scotch — 

“Coming Thru the Rye” 

“Scotch Medley March” 

“Wm Ye No Come Back?” 

3. Spanish — 

“La Paloma” 

“Spanish Dance,” Mary Kavek 

“Spanish Serenade,” Bizet 

Part V 

Illustrating Instrumental Lyric Forms: 

Berceuse, Caprice, Serenade, Nocturne, Rhapsody, Scherzo. 

Berceuse from “Jocelyn” 

Caprice, Scarlatti 

Caprice Viennois, Kreisler 

Serenade, Pieme 

Nocturne from Midsummer Night’s Dream 

Scherzo, from Symphony No. 3, Beethoven 

Romance in F, Beethoven 


20983 

20342 

1146 

17140 

17140 

1141 

20521 

20521 


20130* 
1353 
6692 
20104* 
6677* 
20164 
. 6606 


Part VI 

Illustrating Mood: 

Grandeur: 

Triumphal March, Greig 

Grief : 

Funeral March, Chopin 

Agony: 

Valse Triste, Sibelius 

Tumult, Choas, Hurry: 

Spanish Rhapsody, Chabrier 

Meditation, Introspection: 

Moonlight Sonata, Beethoven 

Tenderness : 

Serenade, Pieme 

Contemplative, Thoughtful: 

Nocturne, Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Gaiety: 

The Witches Dance, MacDowell .... 
Vivacity: 

Seraglio (Instrumental Combinations) 
Part VII 

Memory: 

1. Triumphal March, Greig 

(Norw^an) 


35763* 

35800 

6579* 

1337 

6591* 

20104* 

6677* 

20396* 

19926 

35763* 
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2. Gavotte from "Mignon,” Thomas 20443’*' 

(French) 

3. Invitation to the Waltz, Weber 6643* 

(German) 

4. Polonaise from ‘‘Mignon,” Thomas 6713* 

(French) 

5. Shepherd’s Hey — ^Theme Berceuse 20802* 

(English) 

6. Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy, Tschaikowsky 6615* 

(Russian) 

7. Valse Triste, Sibelius 6579* 

(Finnish) 

8. Andante con Molto from Unfinished Symphony, Schubert 6664 

(Austrian) 

9. Liebesfreud, Kreisler 1142 

(Austrian) 

10. Marche Slave, Tschaikowsky 6513 

(Russian) 

11. Berceuse from Jocelyn, Godard 20130* 

(French) 

12. Serenade, Pieme 20104* 

(French) 

13. Moonlight Sonata, Beethoven 6591* 

(German) 

14. Nocturne from ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn. , 6677* 

(CJerman) 

15. The Witches Dance, MacDowell 20396* 

(American) 


* Listed among suggested numbers for PARTS II, III, IV, V and VI. 
QUESTION BLANK USED IN CONTEST 

Team 

Individual 

City 

School 


X£SX SCORE REMARKS 

1. Instruments 

2. Rhythm Types 

3. Recurring Themes 

4. Nationality in Music 

5. Lyric Forms 

6. Illustrating Mood 

7. Memory 

Total 

Scored by 
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L List in order the instruments heard playing solo parts or instruments in 
combination in these selections. 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS INSTRUMENTS IN COMBINATION 

1 

2 

3 

4 ........ 

5 

6 

7 

8 


11. Place a numeral after each movement in the order that it is heard. 

Polonaise Minuet 

Waltz March 

Gavotte 

III. Place a numeral after each selection heard thus indicating the number 
of themes in each selection. 

Merry Farmer Moment Musical 

Shepherd’s Hey 


IV. Place a numeral after the nationality of each selection heard indicating 
the order in which each is heard. 


Scotch ... 
French ... 
Hungarian 


Spanish 
Negro , . 
Indian .. 


V. Place a numeral after each form in the order it is heard. 

Rhapsody Nocturne 

Caprice Scherzo 

Serenade Berceuse 


VI. Place a numeral after each adjective descriptive of the selection in the 
order in which it is heard. 

Grief Meditation 

Tumult Vivacity 

Agony Thoughtful 

Grandeur 
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VII. List the selection, the composer and his nationality in the order they 
are heard. 

SELECTION COMPOSER NATIONALITY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

la 

SCORE SHEET 

I. Total 11 points. 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS COMBINATION INSTRUMENTS 

(1.) Oboe (2 points) (1.) Harp and Flute (2 points) 

(2.) Cello (2 points) (2.) 1st and 2nd Violins, Violas, 

Cellos, Double Basses— or 
String Choir. 

II. Total IS points. 

Polonaise, 4 (3 points) Minuet, 3 (3 points) 

Waltz, 2 (3 points) March, 1 (3 points) 

Gavotte, 5 (3 points) 

III. Total 12 points. 

Merry Farmer, 2 themes (6 Shepherd’s Hey, 1 theme (6 

points) points). 

IV. Total 12 points. 

Negro (3 points) Scotch (3 points) 

Indian (3 points) Spanish (3 points) 

V. Total IS points. 

Nocturne, 1 (S points) Caprice, 3 (5 points) 

Serenade, 2 (5 points) 

VI. Total IS points. 

1. Tumult (S points) 3. Vivacity (S points) 

2. Grandeur (5 points) 

VII. Total 20 points. 

SELECTION (2 points) COMPOSER (2 POINTS) NATIONALITY (1 POINT) 

1. Invitation to the Waltz Weber German 

2. Andante Con Motto, 

Unfinished Symphony Schubert Austrian 

3. Moonlight Sonata Beethoven German 

4. Triumphal March Gri^ Norw^an 
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COMMENTS 

Teams and Individuals were entered from Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado 
and Kansas. 

The winners were as follows : 

Group prize (school model Victrola, given by Adams Music Co., of 
Wichita) won by Wichita Senior High School. 

Individual prize (bronze tablet, given by National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, New York City) won for the Humboldt, Kansas, High 
School by Dorothy Osborn. 

Sterling silver pins were presented to all contestants by the Gamble 
Hinged Music Company, Chicago. 

This contest was the inspiration for several city, county, district and state 
contests in music appreciation. 

During the contest, the participants were seated in the balcony of the high 
school auditorium. The first part, concerning instruments, was played with 
closed curtains. 

ORGAN RECITAL 

(Auditorium, Wichita High School) 

Mrs. C. H. Briggs, Wichita, Kansas 


Prelude Borowski 

Meditation ) 

El^y V Faidkes 

Capriccio j 
Impromptu ) 

Pastorale > Op. 20 No. 4 Krause 

Intermezzo ) 

Marche Solennelle Borowski 


SONGS AND CHORAL MUSIC 

Geosge Oscar Bowen, Director of Music, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Since the very beginnings of music in public education, singing has right- 
fully been considered as the fundamental basis of that work. Lowell Mason,, 
the father of school music, and his immediate successors gave their entire 
attention to vocal training and singing, except as such elements in theory 
were taught as were thought necessary for an intelligent application to sight 
singing. In fact, not until within the past decade have instrumental music, 
music appreciation, music memory contests, tests and measurements, and 
various other departures been given prominence. 

That the emphasis in school music should be shared by these various 
phases of music study and practice was a foregone conclusion, but that vocal 
music as the basis for all music study in the school should be so sadly neg- 
lected as it has been in many places, vtzs not anticipated. "Song is the right- 
ftd heritage of all children”; therefore, the first aim of the supervisor of 
music shotild be to conserve and develop the child voice, and to teach him 
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how to use it effectively, intelligently and joyously in singing. Ninety-nine 
per cent of all the children in our schools may be taught to sing, whereas 
only a very small percentage will ever select to devote any considerable 
amount of time to the study of instrumental music* 

It is not my purpose here, or ever, to decry instrumental music, its study 
and practice in our schools. Having watched its growth pretty closely for 
a good many years, I can say without fear of contradiction that the school 
band and orchestra have done more to sell the cause of school music to boards 
of education, school administrators and patrons than all other phases of our 
work through all time. This is particularly true of the community, for the 
average citizen knows little of what is going on in the school room, and 
often is opposed to certain 'Tads” in education, of which he considers music 
one; but when the high school band marches up or down the street in gay 
uniforms with flashing instruments, to the strains of a stirring march, the 
average citizen swells his chest and points to "our band,” probably realiz- 
ing that it is a community asset* 

The high school chorus does not attract the same attention when seated 
in proper formation to sing one of the standard oratorios or another program 
of similar value. In fact, Mr. Average Citizen and his wife are usually 
conspicuous because of their absence from such affairs, unless perchance 
their son or daughter is in the chorus; and even then an evening with the 
radio or at the movies has a stronger drawing power. Undoubtedly we who 
are in charge of choral work in the schools are responsible in a measure 
for these conditions, for when children are vitally interested in any activity 
it is usual to find the parents reacting favorably to it. 

Choral Music in the United States 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century, "Ye Olde Fashioned 
Singing Skule” was very active and popular throughout the eastern part 
of the country. Small rural conuntmities and cross-roads school houses sup- 
ported groups of men and women in considerable numbers who came together 
once a week, sometimes driving ten or fifteen miles through all kinds of 
weather to be present. Truly, these people must have enjoyed singing to be 
so loyal under difficult conffitions. Undoubtedly the "singing school” and 
Sunday at Church were about their only social diversions from work on 
the farm, where they lived in comparative isolation from the rest of the 
world; but there must have been a certain degree of pleasure and inspira- 
tion gathered to keep these activities alive for so many years. My first 
experience in singing was attending these singing schools with my mother, 
when quite a young lad; but our 350 pound teacher taught us to really 
read music, with syllables, including the "la-ti-do,” and I believe I read better 
then than now. 

The singing schools were superseded by the May Festival which flour- 
ished for many years and which are still maintained in some parts of the 
country. Indeed, the idea has been taken up afresh these later years in some 
places, and thriving festivals of several days duration are bringing many 
noted artists. Of the older Festivals still in operation might be mentioned 
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those at Worcester, Mass., Cincinnati, Ohio, Ann Arbor, Mich., Evanston, 
III., all of which are still real events. The background of the May Festival 
is the great chorus of several hundred singers, which in most cases rehearses 
all through the winter months in preparing some of the great choral master- 
pieces for the spring festival concerts. 

In many of the larger and smaller cities throughout the country choral 
organizations of various types have existed and still do exist. In earlier 
years there was less competition of a social and entertainment character ; but 
today all experience great diflSculties in finding a sufficient number of inter- 
ested singers to maintain a well balanced chorus. Even such famous choral 
bodies as the Boston Handel and Hayden Society, the New York Oratorio 
Society and the Chicago Apollo Club find it increasingly difficult to make it 
interesting for singers to attend rehearsals regularly ; and in these particular 
cases, professional chorus singers are paid to sing in the final concert. 

On the other hand, there are a number of interesting choral organizations 
in the country which are well supported, and this gives a little feeling of 
optimism for the future. Such organizations as the St. Olaf Choir and 
the Dayton Westminster Choir have done a wonderful piece of work in 
carrying the message of choral music to all parts of the country — in fact, 
to the entire world. Then, too. we have the unprecedented interest at the 
present time in men's singing organizations. Undoubtedly the change of 
the college glee club from a purely ‘Vah-rah" group to an organization 
attempting serious music in a serious manner has had much to do with the 
interest in the male choruses. 

Coming down finally (or is it up?) to our own high school choral or- 
ganization, we find varying conditions. There are now, as always, (1) 
schools in which the choral activities are confined to school singing by the 
entire student body; (2) schools in whidi a definite plan of choral organiza- 
tion is attempted, but which fails of good results because of a lack of vision 
or ability, or both, on the part of the teacher; (3) schools in which ample 
opportunity is given and ample support accorded by the superintendent and 
others in charge, but in which the teacher fails to produce adequate results 
because he has little vision of the capabilities of his singers and therefore 
continues to disgust them with music of a cheap, tinkling, tawdry character; 
(4) There are, however, schools which have produced some wonderful sing- 
ing groups, showing that where the teaching ability and musicianship are 
great enough almost anything is possible. Witness ^e singers of the Flint, 
Mich., H. S. A Cappella Qioir at the Chicago meeting of the M. S. N. C. 
last year, where they created such a favorable impression in the singing of 
music of the highest grade in choral literature. And there are other groups 
in other schools, but not so many as there should be; for we contend that 
every high school in the country, large and small, may have good, if not 
excellent, choral work. It is merely a matter of seeking out the talent, 
developing and training it in an expert maimer, not only hoping for but 
expecting results of high grade. The old cry of lack of opportunity is 
rapidly dying out, for we have learned that making the opportunity lies 
entirely within our own hands. 
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I have taken the time to thus review conditions, as they were and are, 
in order that a more definite background might be set up for what should 
be said concerning the future of choral work in the schools and the pub- 
lishers' part in it. 

Texts 

Song is the thing! First, last and all the time, there should be songs, 
and then more songs. The singing of many beautiful songs will interest 
the child, not only because it gives him an outlet for a superabundance of 
energy and enthusiasm, but becai:se it provides a vehicle for the expression 
of his emotional and spiritual feelings. Whatever we may do in theory, in 
music appreciation, sight reading, yes, even in instrumental music, let it 
have song for the background. We cannot neglect theory and sight read- 
ing, otherwise there will not be good singing; and if we would have our 
pupils better appreciate their own efforts, we must bring them into frequent 
contact with much of the world's greatest music and its artistic interpretation. 

And now comes the publisher's opportunity. How nobly and well he has 
responded to the needs of school music, through the years of its development, 
we all know. The material used by Lowell Mason and those who followed 
him through the succeeding fifty or more years was meagre in comparison 
with the rich supply which is ours today. Even as recently as 1900 when 
I b^:an my active career as a public school music teacher our work was 
greatly restricted by the material at our command. There were text books, 
some good, some poor, some very poor; but I am not sure that they were 
not quite so good as the teaching! With the growth and development of 
things the publishers have kept abreast of the work, sometimes showing us 
the way, and today there are several sets of texts for use throughout the 
grades which have great merit. We, as individuals, may properly have 
our preference, but with any one of die several sets of music readers in 
our class rooms we cannot go far astray provided that material is in the 
hands of good teachers. Personally, I prefer, and am fortunate in being 
able to have, more than one set of texts; for it is my experience that no 
one book provides enough song material for any grade, and there is a 
decided advantage in having good supplementary material. With the adop- 
tion of texts in some states, supplementary material is quite as important to 
music study as to English and history. The modem school music texts are 
edited by men of long experience in the work; both music and text have 
been selected and classified, not alone for their application to certain technical 
development, but for their spiritual and emotional contents. Dry and unin- 
teresting exercises are replaced with live and interesting songs, which better 
serve even the technical purpose because they intrigue the interest of the child. 

Considerable attention has been given by editors and publishers in the 
past few years to that most difficult phase of our work, the junior high 
school. Here we have conditions which are almost insurmountable. The 
changing voice, particularly of the boys, the lack of musical quality in a 
majority of the voices, the restricted range of voice in both girls and boys, 
are difficulties which tax the abilities of the best teacher; but when we 
are obliged to add to these musical discrepancies all those other elements 
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which are a direct product of this age of adolescence, the ingenuity, the re- 
sourcefulness and the teaching ability of the finest men and women teachers 
are necessary. But what an age it is, and what an opportunity for the music 
department ! Here we have a group of boys and girls who are ready to go 
anywhere with anyone who will show them an interesting time. They are 
highly critical and sensitive, their emotional reaction to nature, patriotism, 
friendships, and things spiritual is highly spontaneous, and when properly 
led will go a long w^y. In the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, or jimior 
high school when so arranged, we determine whether our senior high 
school music will be good or bad. So many stud^ts come into these grades 
with little or no previous musical training, and with less interest in the 
subject, that teachers find it impossible to properly classify them for the 
singing classes. The boy and girl of this age is not satisfied to sing simple, 
unison songs all the time, about “fluttering butterflies,” and “dainty wood- 
land flowers”; but if he does not possess the power to sing a part best 
adapted to his vocal equipment, what are we to do with him? The average 
answer is that we lose him so far as music is concerned, unless the instru- 
mental man gets hold of him and teaches him how to blow off superfluous 
energies through some kind of a horn. 

The problems of the publishers are many when considering vocal music 
for the junior high age, but I am satisfied they are ready to provide the 
material as fast as we school people can give them the proper kind of 
manuscripts. The lack of standardization in the music work of these 
schools increases the difficulties, but we must provide for many and various 
combinations. There must be two and three-part arrangement for the girls, 
because music written for adults or even senior high school girls will not 
do because of the limited range of voices. There must be four-part arrange- 
ment for boys, though the limited range makes this difficult We must also 
have the relation four-part mixed voices arrangement, in which the bass, 
alto and tenor parts do not go too low or too high; and there is a limited 
opportunity in a certain type of school for the soprano-alto-bass arrange- 
ment, though I personally believe it is not often necessary. 

And then there is the operetta which makes such a wide appeal to children 
of the junior high age because it gives them added opportunity for self 
expression through stage actions. It takes little effort to secure a large 
group to appear in costumes, surrounded by scenery, back of the footlights, 
for the edification of their fellow students and parents. Without laying the 
blame wholly on the publisher, I believe it is not exaggerating to say that 
of all music publications for school use the operetta is the poorest in every 
respect There have been some notable exceptions, but on ffie average they 
are cheap and jingly at best, having little musical and probably less literary 
merit The publisher can make no larger contribution to the cause of school 
music than to find musicians and libretto writers who also know children and 
schools and who will put together some interesting and yet worth while 
operettas. 

The list of choral literature for senior high school groups, large and 
small, is to be found in great abundance. Comparatively few years ago it 
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was thought necessary to write down to children, to give them simplified 
and abridged editions of classical and semi-classical masterpieces. The 
tendency today is to take these works as written by the masters and bring 
the student up, rather than bringii^ the music down. There is so much 
beautiful choral music of all grades of difficulty that it should never be 
necessary to resort to the other sort of thing. Some of our best American 
composers are well represented in choral work, some of which has been 
written particularly for school music books, and still more largely in the 
oratorio and cantata catalog given of all publishers. The director of school 
music who has a vision of the possibilities in choral music, and who believes 
in the unlimited ability of the high school chorus group, will make his pro- 
gram selections largely from these legitimate catalogues. Twenty years ago 
high school choruses were singing specially prepared editions of near great 
music ; today in an increasingly larger number of places the presentation of 
great choral masterpieces is not a novelty. "Elijah,” "Messiah,” "Creation,” 
from the standard oratorio group, are frequently given excellent perform- 
ances, as well as secular works of a similar character and similar musical 
importance. It is a mistaken idea to assume that music of great difficulty 
should not be given high school children to sing. If they have fair reading 
ability they will react quickly and favorably to the most difficult task and 
find joy in its accomplishment 

The special choral groups in the senior high school provide oppor- 
tunities which should interest the most enthusiastic and exacting musicians. 
When carefully selected for vocal qualifications, musicianship, academic rank, 
character and enthusiastic interest, it is possible to find groups of girls or 
boys or both that will provide results equal to similar groups of adults; and 
because of their youthful enthusiasm, which knows no limitation, coupled 
with native musical ability and good training, these smaller chord groups 
often far surpass in excellence the work of the average adult chorus. Refer- 
ing again to the work of the Flint (Mich.) High School A Cappella Choir 
at Chicago last spring, the question might be asked, where wotdd we go to 
find an adult choir, except among the few outstanding organizations in the 
country, that could approach their excellence in tone quality, fidelity to 
pitch and ready response to the demands of their conductor? 

While the mixed group provides the finest vehicle for choral expression, 
more often do we have excellent glee clubs of girls. High school boys’ 
voices do not lend themselves so rapidly to training, because of their transient 
condition at this age, but even the boys’ glee club is often an excellent 
instrument 

For these glee clubs, choirs or small chorus groups, however they may 
be classified, there is a wealth of material. No ne^ to look around for 
specially arranged music, for when rightly trained they are equal to the 
demands of much of the best in choral literature. True, the tenors are often 
limited in the upper range and the basses in the lower, but the wise teacher 
will use proper care in selection and in training. 

The foreign countries, particularly England, far surpass the United 
States in choral singing. What are the reasons ? Is it not at least partly 
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because of the fact that the great school choral contests have been in vogue 
in England's schools for many years, and that after leaving school there 
are the great festivals and contests for adult choruses, to which boys and 
girls graduate, because of the interest aroused in the school events ? Choral 
singing is at low ebb in our country. Good choruses are not prevalent in 
our schools. Is there not a much closer connection between the two than 
we are always willing to admit? 

Surely, Ae scarcity of good and proper material cannot be given as a 
legitimate reason for such failures. The publishers of school music have 
long ago shown their interest and desire to provide everything needed, and 
most of the publishers who have not specialized in music for schools are 
now including large lists of appropriate selections in their catalogues. This 
fact alone is of considerable significance, indicating as it does the imiversal 
trend and interest in music in the schools. 

I believe that if we were to make a special request of publishers it would 
be that they instruct the editorial staff, (1) to scrutinize more closely the 
range of the vocal parts, particularly of the alto and tenor, (2) to avoid 
^‘writing down” to children, either melodically, rhythmically or harmonically, 
but give us the most beautiful things to be found in music, (3) to search 
dilligently for writers of libretti and of music who will cooperate in pro- 
viding a series of operettas which will not be a waste of time to produce, 
(4) to continue to struggle with the junior high school problem, as we are 
sdl doing, and (5) to give us more and more of the same kind of music as 
is now to be found in the finest sections of their catalogues. 

Without the publishers we teachers of school music would be like an 
automobile without gas or oil, like an army going into battle without 
ammunition. We all owe you a great debt of gratitude which can only be 
paid by producing in the schools of the United States millions of children 
singing gloriously in thousands of choruses, who shall go on singing through 
life, until they shall join in that celestial choir beyond the pearly gates. 

INSTRUMENTS AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 

Eugene M. Hahnel, Supervisor of Music, St Louis. Missouri. 

My topic is one so immense and comprehensive that it will be impossible 
here to do justice to the theme in any shape or manner. However, the one 
main thought with which I should l^e to impress you most forcibly is the 
wonderful cooperation which exists between the supervisors and those who 
supply the tools. 

The health of any living organism is dependent on the health of its organs 
and upon their sympathetic cooperation in its life. 

America today is a great nation because it has learned to leave behind 
traditional and individualistic ideals and has replaced them with cooperative 
and group ideals. Never before in the history of civilization has progress 
and development been so universally recognized along all lines of endeavor 
as at the present time. Scientific research principles are being applied to 
every effort looking toward improvanent in physical, mental and moral 
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standards. Education, the mother of civilization, deserves to employ every 
device or method to keep ahead. The greatest known fundament element 
in the improvement of education has been the organization of specialists, 
such as we have here, who discuss problems, experiment, and tabulate the 
results. When the needs have been carefully outlined, other agencies tie up 
this valuable material, send it broadcast, and insure it for future generations. 

You know very well the intricate problems which beset one’s efforts and 
I am sure you have felt that "Grand and Glorious Feeling” when some manu- 
facturer or salesman placed before you that very thing you wanted, or some 
literature was given you containing the very material you have been needing. 
How many times have you wondered what to do with the poor beginner who 
should learn the second violin part, but who has no idea what an important 
contribution he makes to a vrell balanced orchestra ; or, where to find orches- 
tra or band music so graded that you may use it without all the worry of 
criticism; what to do with the odd combinations of instruments with which 
you are confronted? 

One needs only to visit any exhibit and the wealth of materials he sees 
confuses him until the exhibitor simplifies the whole by giving him a catalog 
and showing him that every want has been anticipated and classified. No 
need for materials has been overlooked, and valuable advice, together with 
instruction for developing needs of which he has never thought, is available. 

ICiNDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY BaND MATERIALS 

If America is ever called a musical nation, it will be because the spirit 
of rhythm, melody, and harmony has stirred every fibre of feeling in the 
soul from birth up. In fact, it must stir and thrill the very roots of man- 
kind even before one is bom. We say that we must give a child a voca- 
bulary of speech and experience with which to express himself before he 
begins his reading and writing. True, and we do; but in music many 
individuals have been denied the advantages of the lang^uage. 

The schools, however, are now in a position to give the child, at the very 
beginning of his education, ever 3 ^ing he needs, even to letting him play 
musical instruments. You all have experienced the thrill which comes to you 
when the little babies perform in groups in public. 

Do not neglect to visit the exhibits where this t 3 rpe of work is demon- 
strated. There are books of instruction on how to organize a Kindergarten 
Band and also specific instructions on how to use the instruments. 

The development of the Kindergarten Band should be carried on through 
the primary grades — music charts, scores, and individual pieces for each in- 
strument are published which lead the dhildren into the reading of music, 
develop team work, and give an understanding of balance and music form. 

Beginners' Orchestra Material 

If one is beginning instrumental work, there is a wealth of orchestral 
music published which is prepared by experts. You need only go to an 
exhibitor and tell him frankly what you wish, and he will place before you 
the very best of its kind, every type of music from banners’ violin classes 
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in unison, as duets, etc., with or without piano accompaniment Some ar- 
rangements are so cleverly made that it seems any instrument may be added 
to any other instrument and it sounds good ! Well, that is only relative — ^but 
if we wish to grow musically, it is, indeed, necessary that the composers and 
arrangers as well as the publishers know their subject. It is surprising to 
see how many of these fine men and women have joined our ranks, and are 
asking us how we are getting along, what some of our difficulties are, what 
the superintendent s attitude is, how we raise the money to buy materials, etc. 

Bands 

In the life of boys and girls, there is no study which appeals to the best 
part of them as a band does. “To be something,” “look like something,” and 
“be with a crowd,” are psychological traits which have been recognized only 
of late years by educators. Band contests bring about a spirit of team work 
which only certain athletic activities call forth, and music is much more far- 
reaching in the life of the individual than athletics. Look over some of the 
catalogs of the instrument manufacturers, and observe the pictures of beauti- 
fully equipped bands which were sent in because of the pride and joy each 
band experienced in some public function — ^pictures of prize winning bands 
and the glory they revel in when the town, city or state honors them. What 
is better for the soul of a child than the “feel” of success and the recognition 
of good effort? 

I wish to call your attention to the splendid way in which the publishers 
of band music are trying to meet the needs of our school bands. This was 
published in the Musical Courier: 

“Publishers Meet to Dicuss School Band Material” 

“At an informal meeting held in the offices of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, at which a number of publishers of band music 
and several members of the Committee on Instrumental Affairs of the M. S. 
N. C. were present, a discussion was held regarding possible changes in the 
published instrumentation of band music to comply with the present develop- 
ment of school bands throughout the country, 

“Among the important changes decided upon were the following: that 
the publication of treble-clef trombone parts be dropped; that duplicate E flat 
and F horn parts be provided for a period of five years, then probably drop 
the E flat horn parts ; that second saxophone parts be published with the idea 
of gradually replacing the soprano saxophone with an additional alto saxo- 
phone; that, in place of the usual B flat bass (treble-clef) part, a part for 
bass saxophone be substituted ; that alto and bass clarinet parts be provided 
for all future publications for band; that all parts be published on separate 
sheets or on separate staves ; that four B flat clarinet parts be provided in 
future editions ; that comet and clarinet parts be designated as first, second 
and third instead of solo, first and second; that two flu^elhom parts be added 
to the usual band arrangements; that parts be provided for two or three 
trumpets and provision made for combining these parts with the comet parts 
by means of proper designations in the parts ; that C flute parts be provided 
in all future publications, in addition to D &t piccolo parts. 
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"The insistent demand on the part of school band directors for more 
clarinet parts led to the adoption of the following classification of band 
sets: Small Band (thirty-two instrumentation parts). 1 D flat piccolo, 1 C 
flute, 1 E flat clarinet, 2 first clarinets, 2 second clarinets, 1 third clarinet, 1 
fourth clarinet, 1 first oboe, 1 first bassoon, 2 alto saxophones, 1 tenor saxo- 
phone, 1 baritone saxophone, 2 first comets and trumpets, 1 second comet 
and trumpet, 1 third comet, 4 E flat horns, 1 first trombone, 1 second trom- 
bone, 1 third trombone, 1 baritone (bass clef), 1 baritone (treble-clef), 2 
tubas, 2 dmms and 1 conductor part. Full Band (forty-eight parts). In 
addition to the above, 1 alto clarinet, 1 bass clarinet, 1 second oboe, 1 second 
bassoon, 1 soprano saxophone, 1 bass saxophone, 4 F horns, 1 third clarinet, 
1 fourth clarinet, 1 first cornet and trumpet, 1 tuba. Symphonic Band (sixty- 
four parts). In addition to full band set, 1 second flute, 2 first clarinets, 
1 second clarinet, 1 third clarinet, 1 fourth clarinet, 1 second cornet and 
trumpet, 1 first trombone, 1 second trombone, 1 third trombone, 1 second 
baritone (bass clef), 3 tubas, 1 timpani or extra drum. This set, costing 
approximately twice as much as a small band set, provides parts for the 
complete instrumentation designated as symphonic band in the National School 
Band Contest booklets. 

"The above action was the direct result of recommendations made at the 
1928 meeting of the National School Band Association at Joliet, Illinois, 
during the National School Band Contest and is ample evidence that the 
publishers are only too willing to cooperate with the supervisors when they 
are acquainted with their needs." 

Phonographs 

Another important phase of instrumental work, to which your attention 
should be directed, is the phonograph. Every problem which has arisen in 
the teaching of music has been carefully analyzed from every known point 
of view, and then experts have been engraged to produce the materials for 
school and commtmity use. There are graded lists of records for every kind 
of a school organization; for the study of every kind of music; for the 
study of instruments and various combinations; for the study of the history 
of music; for the study of national characteristics, etc. The wealth of 
practical materials that may be had in this field is amazing. 

Radio 

The radio has developed into an institution. It is a necessity and not a 
luxury in a school system. We cannot be sufficiently grateful to the radio 
industries for the splendid programs which they are sending out. 

Piano Pdavers 

If life becomes monotonous and tiresome, it will not be because other 
people make it so. The cause of one^s ailment should be looked for in 
physical health. When one is "out of sorts," a change of habits or mental 
stimulation is necessary. Many times, when I am completely worn out I 
drop in on some dealer and ask him to let me hear some good piano composi- 
tion played by a good artist The contemplation, meditation and satisfac- 
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tion one enjoys is simply wonderful. Any institution which owns such an 
instrument should be congratulated. Without the slightest loss of time, the 
teacher can demonstrate the great art of any piano player or composer, or 
study the moods, temperaments, technique, form, interpretation, and indi- 
viduality of any composition. 

Summary 

The outstanding thought of my talk today is the wonderful cooperation 
'which exists between the supervisor, publisher, manufacturer, and sales- 
man in the field of public school music. 

There are exhibits of: Kindergarten Bands, Materials and Instruments; 
Primary Bands, Materials and Instruments; Beginners' Orchestras, Ma- 
terials; Intermediate and High School Materials and Instnunents; Band, 
from beginners to advanced, Materials and Instruments; Phonographs; 
Radios; Piano Players; Music Magazines and catalogs; Instrumental class 
instruction for every instrument; Harmonica Bands; Ukelele Clubs; Lantern 
Slides and Community Sings; Songs with orchestra parts; Spring Concert 
or Festival materials. 

By all means, do not miss the opportunity to see these unusual exhibits 
which will furnish you with new ideas and materials not available elsewhere. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 

SuDiE L. Williams, Supervisor of Music, Dallas, Texas 

The supervisor of music is more dependent for success upon publisher 
and manufacturer than many realize or will admit Without suitable material 
and equipment from these sources the grandest plans and ideals of the super- 
visor cannot come to fruition. How many times in our experience has an 
idea sprung Minerva-like from our brain only to come to naught because 
suitable material and equipment were not available? We recall vividly 
ha'ving had such an experience when introducing music appreciation listening 
lessons into our schools some years ago. At that time ^*What We Hear in 
Music” by Faulkner was practically the only text of its kind available, and 
there were comparatively few educational records, especially for primary 
grades. Equipping an entire school system from primary through high 
school with a variety of suitable records was then an impossibility. Many 
teaching points involving the use of certain music had to be abandoned be- 
cause records of the music desired were not available. What a change has 
been taking place in this one field of music alone during the past fifteen, 
ten — yes — even five years ! 

From the one book of yesterday for high schools and colleges, to scores 
of books for all grades available for use today; from the early phonograph 
of limited possibilities, and its mechanically recorded music, to the present- 
day model of orthophonic type and the electrically recorded music; from the 
crude player piano with its stale canned music to the reproducing piano of 
today with its life-like artistic music; from no radio facilities to numerous 
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kinds of radio receiving sets and special educational broadcasts during school 
hours I 

Truly the world moves ! The facilities for music appreciation through 
listening are now so numerous and wonderful that only neglect on the part 
of the supervisor and others in authority can prevent children from becoming 
expert and interested listeners and appreciators of music. 

What has brought about this change? Cooperation! Through intimate 
contact with supervisors at the conferences and through representatives sent 
out, publishers and manufacturers have learned the difficulties and needs of 
the schools and have made all possible effort to be of help to them— not solely 
for commercial gain, but because it was for the best interests of all. 

Just here we would pause to say a word concerning the commercial aspect 
of this necessary relationship between the school and the business institution. 
Perhaps we are too prone to cry ‘‘Commercial ! Commercial regarding any 
interest that the publisher or manufacturer may show toward us or our 
schools. Certainly these people are in for commercial gain — ^no business can 
be maintained widiout it ; but is it not possible that there may also be present 
a bit of altruism and a real desire to serve ? We think so. At any rate, we 
bespeak a more charitable and forbearing attitude toward our commercial 
helpers, and certainly a more courteous and friendly treatment of the repre- 
sentatives sent out by them. An open mind and a courteous ear are desirable 
assets on the part of any supervisor. 

To be sure, every supervisor should be able to judge material for its 
intrinsic merit without regard to its source. But in order to find the best he 
must know of all material and equipment available. Not only for his own 
immediate use should he select impartially that which seems best, but this 
manner of selection should be passed on to others. We refer especially to 
training schools for supervisors and teachers. Any training school, whether 
under the jurisdiction of a city system, a normal college, or a university, 
should see that the students in training have the opportunity to become ac- 
qtiainted with materials from all the leading publishers and manufacturers, 
and not simply with the one series or set of books, records, or rolls which the 
supervisor happens to be using or which the head of the school desires to 
push for commercial or other reasons. A fair exposition of many different 
types of material should be given, thereby leaving the student to ^oose im- 
partially for himself. We regret to say that this procedure is not always 
followed. Were it regularly practiced, the standard of materials offered would 
soon be raised because of the law of the survival of the fittest 

Hence, we repeat that supervisors should appreciate the efforts of pub- 
lishers and manufacturers not only for material provided for our present-day 
needs, and for their financial contributions to the cause by exhibit fees at 
the conferences, and paid advertisements in the Journal, but also for the 
feet that public school music owes its very existence largely to their efforts. 
We all know that in the early days the only direct training available for the 
teachers and supervisors of music was furnished by publishing houses. These 
institutions published books in the fall and winter, and then in summer 
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schools provided instructors to teach them (and music.) Outstanding men 
and women of the profession were secured as instructors. Naturally, as the 
demand grew and the importance of this phase of educational training was 
realized, colleges and universities took up the work, leaving the publisher 
with only the duty of providing books. The **book company school” is only 
a memory, but it certainly has rendered a conspicuous and valuable service 
to the cause of public school music. The same thing may be said of the 
reproducing instruments. Instruction in music appreciation was at first sup- 
plied in the schools by representatives of various manufacturers, but, as 
with the other phases of music work, music appreciation is generally taken 
care of now by members of the university or collie faculty. 

It would be impossible in the space allotted me on this program to even 
barely touch upon each one of the publications or machines, records, rolls, 
or slides available today. 

It would also be presumptuous in me to make such an attempt, for ac- 
companying each conference display and exhibit are courteous representatives 
who are much better informed upon their merits and who are desirous of 
explaining in detail anything you may wish to know about any or all of the 
material. Besides, one should not be expected to risk security and good will 
by personal elaboration upon the good or bad points of anyone’s material. 
We do not propose to sacrifice ourself upon any such altar I Go and judge 
for yourself! However, there has been prepared for distribution at this 
meeting a classified list of materials for music appreciation. This list con- 
tains manuals for teachers, music readers for students from primary through 
college, music slides, pictures of composers and artists, phonograph records, 
audiographic rolls, radio helps, magazines, music for city or music for rural 
schools, etc. 

The list which has been prepared was compiled by Mr. Franklin Dunham 
of the Aeolian Company who gave it out recently at the Eastern Conference.* 
Approving of the list we had several hundred copies made for distribution 
here. After you receive a copy, we hope that you will make it a point to 
visit the exhibitors’ displays and ask to be shown the material in which you 
are most interested. A careftil examination of this material while it is under 
one roof may save you considerable trouble and delay in the future. 

MUSIC m ONE ROOM RURAL SCHOOLS 

C. A. Fullerton, lozva State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

I propose to spend most of my time today in demonstrating with the 
phonograph and song slides. I have no apologies to offer for illustrating 
with specific songs rather than treating this subject in the abstract General 
methods are of little more value in rural school music than the absent treat- 
ment these schools have been getting by the people who have made speeches 
about the subject The following outline gives a fair estimate of the early 
stages of our work in rural schools. 

♦See pages 230 ff.— Editor. 
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Songs for Rural Schools and A Course of Study in Music for One 
Room Rural Schools 
(Eight weeks of the First Year) 

Needed equipment: A phonograph, a supply of Victor records, and song 
books enough so that each pupil above the primary grades can look on a book. 

The Aim — ^A Choir in Every One-Room Rural School and Every Boy and 
Girl Above the Third Grade in the Choir. The school choir consists of all 
the pupils above the third grade who can sing these ten songs accurately with 
the phonograph. The township choir consists of all the choirs in the town- 
ship. The boys in the choir constitute a boys* glee club ; the girls, a girls* 
glee club. The county chorus consists of the combined school choirs. 


List of Choir Songs to Be Standardized With the PHONOGRAPHf 


(First Year) 


The Fiddle, p. 16, V. R 19831. 

Com Soldiers, p. 17, V. R. 19891. 

Dairy Maids, p. 39, V. R. 20744. 

True Story, p. 31, V. R. 19830. 

Song of the Cricket, p. 12, V. R. 19830. 


Fiddle-dee-dee, p. 42, V. R. 20744. 

The Nightingale, p. 27, V. R. 20744. 
Singing School, p. 23, V. R 19891. 
Soldier Boys, p. 11. V. R 19831. 

Old Folks at Home, p. 128, V. R 21950. 


Three songs for the members of the county chorus in the eighth grade to sing 
at graduating exercises : 

My Banjo, p. 70, V. R 20744 — for girls* glee club. 

Away for Ro, p. 225, V, R 21751 — for boys* glee club. 

Postilion, p, 48, V, R 20744 — for combined glee clubs. 


Three songs for the chorus of rural teachers ; 
Linden Tree, p. 87, V. R. 20737. 
Bendemeer’s Stream, p. 222, V. R 21751. 
Whispering Hope, p. 230, V, R 19873. 


Suggested Order for Daily Work— Rhythm First, Listening Lessons 
Second, and Singing Third 


Rhythm 

Test No* L * — Slide hands 
upward alternately palms 
touching. Clap hands and 
touch shoulders. Amaryl- 
!!$,♦♦ p. 82, Victor Rec- 
ord 20169. 


Listening Lessons 
First Week 

The Fiddle, p. 16, V. R 
19831. Class listen to song 
once or twi<^ Amaryllis, 
p. 82, V. R me9. 


Singing 

Sing The Fiddle— first, as 
indicated on page 16; sec- 
ond, class sing words. 
First and third phrases; 
instrument alone hm- 
m-m; then entire song. 


t (Page references are to Mr. Fullerton’s book, “A One Book Course in Ele- 
mentary Music and Selected Songs for Schools.** V. R means Victor Record 
number.— Editor.) 

* Report tests in form of simple fraction : 3/16 means that 16 take the test and 
3 fail. 

^ Amaryllis V. R 20169 and Looby Loo, V. R 20214 may be used for rhythm. 
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Review sliding hands, 
clapping hands, and 
toudiing shoulders. 


Review sliding hands, 
clapping hands, touching 
shoulders. Test No. J— 
Clap loud, soft, V. R 
20169. 

Review sliding hands, 
clapping hands, touching 
shoulders, dap loud, soft. 


Test No. 5— Mark time 
with hands (extend hands 
forward with elbows at 
right angles and move up 
and down alternately, imi- 
tating wooden soldier 
movement). Then mark 
time with hands and feet. 
Test with V. R 20169. 

Review all previous 
rhythmic movements. 


Review all exerdses in 
rhythm ; add marking 
time with feet alone, 
hands on hips. 

Test No. 8 — Repeat the 
six previous exerdses in 
rhythm. 


Second Week 
My Old Dan, p. 7, V. R. 
19831. Singing School, 
p. 23, V. R 19891. 


Third Week 

Corn Soldiers, p. 17, V. 
R 19891. 


Fourth Week 

Dairy Maids, p. 39, V. R 
20744. 


Fifth Week 

Song of the Cricket, p. 
12, V. R 19830, 


Sixth Week 

Review Song of the 
Cricket. 


Seventh Week 

Minuet in G, p. 77, V. R 
20164. 


Eighth Week 

To a Wild Rose, p. 97, 
V. R 1152. 


Sing *7ogs” and “Whoas” 
of My Old Dan, as indi- 
cated, page 7. Test No. 2 
— The Fiddle, entire song. 


Review “Jogs'* and 
“Whoas’* of My Old 
Dan, Sing Singing School, 
as indicated, page 23. 


Com Soldiers. Sing first 
and third phrases as in- 
dicated on p. 17; later 
second and fourth 
phrases. Test No. 4 — 
Cora Soldiers, entire song. 

Dairy Maids, p. 39. First 
class sing, “Mary, Molly 
and I” ; then add “Twink- 
ling, Twinkling.” 


Singing School as indi- 
cated. Dairy Maids, first 
and third phrases. Test 
No. 6 — Dairy Maids, en- 
tire song. 

Test No. 7— Song of the 
Cricket, as indicated— the 
first, third, fifth and 
seventh phrases. 

Review Singing School 
as indicated, then reverse, 
singing last half of each 
phrase. 


Suggested Outline for Music Work In the Rural Section of 
A County Institute 

I. The first six of the ten rhythmic movements here listed. (See rhythm in first 
eight weeks of rural course). 
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Ten Rhythmic Movements 

1. Slide hands upward alternately, palms touching. 

2. Clap hands, touch shoulders. 

3. Clap loud, soft. 

4. Imitate marching with hands. 

5. Add marking time with feet 

6. Mark time with feet alone. 

7. Step four quarter notes, two half notes. 

Walk walk walk walk, walk walk step bend. 

8. Step four quarter notes, one whole note. 

Step step step step, step front side rear. 

9. Step time to theme in Amaryllis. 

Walk walk walk walk, walk walk step bend. 

Walk walk walk walk, run run run run walk walk. 

10. After stepping these notes — quarter eighth eighth 
quarter quarter, walk run run walk walk. 

Step these notes — dotted quarter eighth quarter 
quarter, step change step step. 

II. The ten choir songs for the first year. 

III. Do as much in the eight weeks* course of study as possible. 

IV. Songs for eighth grade graduating exercises. 

V. If possible sing the songs for the teachers* chorus. 

Choir List for Second Year 

1. Sourwood Moimtain, p. 222, V. R 21751. 

2. My Banjo, p. 70, V. R. 20744. 

3. Sky Music, p. 20, V. R. 20744. 

4. Dancing in May, p. 61, V. R 19891. 

5. Postilion, p. 48, V. R 20744. 

6. Begone Dull Care, p. 226, V. R 21751. 

7. Sweet Kitty Clover, p. 86, V. R 21751. 

8. Sandman, p. 63, V. R 20737. 

9. Away for Rio, p. 225, V. R 21751. 

10. Bendemeer*s Stream, p. 222, V. R 21751. 

PROGRAM 

Wichita High School Orchestra 
Raymon H. Hunt, Conductor. 


Marche Militaire — ^‘‘Algerian Suite” Saint Sams 

In the Garden — ^‘‘Rustic Wedding Symphony** Goldmark 

dI^ F4e Drag4e } “Nutcracker Suite” Tschaikowsky 

Egmont Overture * Beethoven 
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DEMONSTRATION OF THE VISUAL METHOD OF CLASS 
VOICE INSTRUCTION* 

Herbert Witherspoon, President, Chicago Musical College 

The voice, as far as singing is concerned, and I think perhaps even more 
so so far as speech is concerned, has been a dreadful, horrible, abnormal, 
distressful, agonizing mystery. When anybody tries to sing, in the beginning 
he is a source of torture to himself and generally to his family as well. 
Now, that ought not to be. We can understand that when one tries to play 
an instrument like the trombone or the trumpet — I always think it sounds like 
some species of Wagnerian dragon, "with a horrible tummy-ache. Now that 
is to be expected, because those are instruments outside of ourselves; they 
are manufactured, artificial means of making music. But the very thing that 
people say makes the voice difficult ought to make the voice more easy, be- 
cause it is part and parcel of ourselves, part of our physical system. More 
than that, it is the agent with which we express what die philosopher called 
that marvelous inward secretness which shows our real emotional feeling. 

For a moment let us look at what we have tried to do as we have taught 
singing in the past. Let us take the case of a boy or girl wanting to leam 
how to sing. I will be the boy this time; and I go to a voice teacher and 
say, *T want to study singing.” And the voice teacher says, **A11 right. 
First, you must leam to breathe.” I say, “What must I do?” “Well, you 
take a breath and in taking the breath you pull in at the waist line, and when 
you sing you push out” Then I go to another teacher, when that doesn't 
work so very well; and he says, “Oh, no; Mr. So-and-so is all wrong. When 
you take a breath, push out; when you sing, pull in.” So I think the best 
way is “no pushee, no puUee !” 

Then I go to the next teacher and he says, *^our voice is very shrill. 
You must take a deep breath without thinking anything about whether you 
push out or pull in; just take a big breath, and then flatten your tongue, pull 
up your palate, swallow your larynx, make your mouth like a smile, and then 
pull in the abdomen and place the voice against the spine. The vertebrae of 
the spine will act as reflectors of the vibration and you will have a resonant 
voice.” So I begin, and then some terrible things happen. I flatten my 
tongue fine; then I raise my palate and up jumps my tongue. So then I 
flatten my tongue again and my palate jumps backward. Then I pull in my 
diaphragm, and then I swallow my tongue and drop my larynx. And 
although I try to do these things one after the other as I am instructed, it 
doesn't work ! 

So I go to another teacher. That teacher says, ‘TTo; this is all wrong. 
This is physiological singing. You don't sing physiologically, you sing psy- 
chologically ; you must create your tones in your imagination. And he gives 
me this formula: he says the body brain sends a message to the singing brain 
and the articulator answers it “‘Well, but what must I do? How am I 
going to get my articulator going?” And then b^ins the trouble. 


* This is a stenographic report of Mr. Witherspoon’s demonstration. — ^Editor. 
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Then I go to another teacher and he says, "Oh, you are all tightened up. 
What you need is relaxation. Lie down on a bed and let your head hang 
down on one side and your feet on the other side, until you are thoroughly 
relaxed, and then make a singing sound, and that will place the voice in your 
head.” But the trouble is, sometimes I don’t want my voice in my head; I 
may want a different type of tone! He says, "Now you are thoroughly 
relaxed.” If that doesn’t work, I get a massage, a kind of osteopathic, 
psychological, physiological manipulation, which rdaxes me. And by that 
time I am like the man in the Bible: the last state of that man is worse than 
the first. 

I could go on, because I have a collection now of about one hundred and 
seventy-six fads. I have only about fifty- four in my book. Some of them 
are very marvelous ; most of them deal with what we call local effort: If you 
want a resonant voice, lips out as far as possible; if a round voice, emphasize 
the vowel, ah, ah, all the time; if you want a head tone you must bow over 
and pick up an imaginary feather and that will put the voice in the head; 
and so on, ad infinitum. 

What has caused this? These people that have advocated all kinds of 
things are not fools nor charlatans; almost every teacher is trying to do 
the best he or she can. I think it has been caused chiefly by two things. 
First of all, after the invention of the laryngoscope, in about 18S6, by 
Manuel Garcia, we find teachers indulging in scientific investigation without 
scientific training, and with this little mirror, and finally afterwards with 
more elaborate appliances, they tried to find out how the wheels went round 
in the vocal madbine. The other cause was the desire to give people some- 
thing very definite to do, to get away from the teaching which said "sing 
a and think e.” That is like sa3ring to a man, "Sit on the sofa and think you 
are running.” 

As we went on with the investigations through the laryngoscope we were 
up against a serious problem. I first began it in 1895. When we examine 
singers with a laryngoscope we can’t get a natural tone, because no singer 
with a laryngoscpe in the back of his larynx can sing a normal tone. If you 
put a mirror in the back of your throat that way, you are not going to sing 
a normal tone nor are you going to pronounce any of the different vowels 
correctly, because you are interfering with action. This is what was done, 
however, and the desire chiefly was that each investigator might give the 
singer something definite to do, to get away from hit-and-miss guess work. 

In my early days I was not taught so much definite laws of voice as I 
was taught by suggestion, with the idea of certain principles which enabled 
me finally to develop a free voice. I began this about 1895 or ’6, with 
Dr. Curtis, and after his death I went on studying the methods of every 
teacher, of every book, of every school that I could find in every country I 
went to in the world. And it has been a Herculean task. But I believe we 
are gradually getting things down to where we can establish some principles 
which I will give you when I show the slides. 

The learning of these things, generally speaking, can come through three 
means. One would be observation; and, unfortunately, that is where most 
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teachers are lacking — observation of what we can see in the visible vocal 
organs when we get the best tone and when we get the worst. Second is 
the measuring of tone by means of the photographs of sound, which gives 
us a perfect measure of the fundamental and the overtones or harmonics. 
Then we have the third process, which has come only recently, the investiga- 
tion of the voice organs in action by means of the X-ray; and I hope that 
in the experiments we are going to conduct next year in the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing, in New York, we are going to get moving 
pictures by the X-ray which will show how the vocal apparatus works. It 
is interesting that in a book just published in London, illustrating experi- 
ments accomplished only a few months ago, we have now a series of X-rays 
showing the position of larynx, tongue and palate during phonition. [Mr. 
Witherspoon here drew a diagram illustrating the sound chambers of the 
mouth and throat.] We form the sound in the mouth, making no musical 
sound of the human voice except on the vowel. (It is true we have singing 
consonants, but I will come to those in a moment.) Vowel sound and the 
singing sound are one and the same thing. We form them in the mouth ; we 
resonate them through the whole tract There is a great deal of contention 
now that we do not resonate voice in the chest; but we know that we do, 
because our feeling tells us in unmistakable terms. As we vary the position 
of the soft palate, the position and shape of the tongue and the position of 
the larynx, we create various vowd sounds, various colors and various 
pitches. 

The first thing to find out in teaching singing, and it can be done in 
class as well as individually, is the individual quality of each voice — ^not 
color, but quality. And that comes from what we call free, untrammeled, 
uninterfered-with action, which allows a perfect pronunciation, perfect 
fundamental and perfect resonation. That will be the natural voice of each 
individual. The quality of the individual voice is inherent; that is made by 
the Almighty; that is you. That is why we say, ‘T recognize my brother by 
his voice.” That voice is the echo of &e actual soul of the individual; that 
is his kernel of art; that is his prime. So we say a man or woman can sing 
with his or . her quality, but he can change the color according to any mood 
which he is going to interpret Let me make that clear. You have your 
voice developed into perfect production, perfectly free vdthout any inter- 
ference. That is you. Now you change your production and you get the 
color of grief, color of joy, color of anger, the color of hate, &e color of 
joyous exultation. Those are colors. 

Now the question is, how do we make those changes? I went to dozens 
of teachers, and I said, ‘How do we make the various colors e3q)ressivc of 
mood values with the human voice? What do I do when I change my voice 
from that persuasive kindly idea— and then I b^:in to lay down the law?” 
The answer I got vras, “Why, we do that psychologically.” I said, “(Jod 
bless my soul, we have gone all the way around the subject and we are back 
to the psychological method.” How do we do it? We are dealing with 
resonance activities, dealing with flesh and blood. Why does a flute sound 
like a flute, and a violin like a violin? Why does a trombone not sound like 
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a piccolo ? You say, ^'Because of shape and material.” That is not the only 
reason. Why do we say the "blare of the trumpet” and the "singing tone 
of the violin” and the "reedy tone of the woodwind?” Because that is the 
way those qualities appeal to us. Here is what happens in the voice : when 
we alter the position of the soft palate or the tongue or the larynx, all three 
together, or not all three together, in various ways, we can make these 
changes in color; and we do that subconsciously, tmtil unfortunately some 
singing teacher has called our attention to it in a localized fashion and then 
we do it consciously, and, as the Irishman says, "we can't do it at all at all !” 
So, it is a very elusive thing. 

But we have one principle: that local effort induced upon any one vocal 
organ destroys the coordination of all of the vocal organs, which is neces- 
sary for the perfect production of perfect sound. That disposes of your local 
effort school ! 

So we find these resonances are altered as we ascend the scale, the vocal 
organs changing in proportion to the pitch. As the vocal organs are tensed 
more as we ascend, the top of the larynx remains stationary where it belongs. 
The tongue action is always upwards and forward. The palatal action is 
slightly upward and forward. If you alter this and alter that, you are chang- 
ing these values, especially to each other, all the time. We have a two-part 
trumpet. We can readjust the fundamental stronger and the overtones 
weaker, or the reverse, or make both stronger or both weaker; and that is 
the way we get different color. So in singing we have prime colors and by 
combining them we get other colors, just as we do in painting. 

Now these X-rays, curiously, have proved what Dr. Curtis and I found 
out about these things tw^enty-five years ago: that the palate should be let 
alone, that everything else should be let alone, and that the actions of the 
palate itself are very much smaller than everybody thought. 

We realize that the need of the moment, at least, is to try to get something 
definite to do, and at the same time that local effort is probably the most 
dangerous thing we have to deal with (except possibly in something that 
might concern the shape of the mouth.) Undue relaxation will give us just 
as much tension as anything else. We do not do anything when utterly re- 
laxed; we do not do anything by complete relaxation, except die — ^and some 
singers sound as if they were d3ring ! 

[From this point on, slides were thrown on the screen illustrating the 
points made.] By the use of certain phonetics we can change the position 
of the voice organs at will, without the pupils knowing what they are doing. 
They ought not to know that they have palates. These phonetics are divided 
so that the two chief resonators are brought into action in a way that 
will cause a scale to be accomplished by means of correct readjustments all 
the way up and down. In class work I am convinced this thing could be 
used, not only for the improvement of singing tone, but for the development 
of head tone and perfect resonation, which is very important for beautiful, 
splendid, clear, pure pronunciation of our English language. And let us get 
it into our heads now that the English tongue is just as beautiful as any other 
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tongue and just as good to sing in, and that it is no credit to sing Italian 
and French like poll-parrots, ignoring the beauties of our own language. 

The first and easiest and most natural manner of preparing the vocal 
organs to sing is correct breathing. When we breath correctly we find that 
we inhale through the nose and mouth together, because if we inhale through 
the nose alone we relax the palate too much, and if through the mouth alone 
we raise the palate too much. If we breathe through the two together, 
quietly, we make no noise and we l^ve the vocal organs at rest, actively 
ready to go into their necessary movements. So, breathing is the first thing. 
There is a marvelous law in the human body; whatever you are going to do, 
you take a breath exactly in proportion to the action you are going to accom- 
plish, so the body has proper resistance. Get McKenzie’s work on Muscular 
Action if you want to get back of that first law. 

Now we come to the phonetics. *^N” is the singing consonant which uses 
the larynx least of all. "Oo” is likely to keep the larynx in normal position. 
**Nah” keeps the voice from being chesty. One of the most prevailing faults 
in singing is the use of the jaw for "n” and "f”; the jaw does not need to 
move ; the tongue makes ''n.” 

[Mr. Witherspoon here demonstrated, with two singers on the stage, 
different qualities of tone produced by different breathing positions.] The 
moment you change your manner of breathing you change the position of 
your vocal organs. 

There are ideas about interpretation which are fundamental and subject 
to definite law; restful repose after some special exertion, joy for some 
special thing, etc. You can couple some of these: fear and mystery, fear 
and hate, love and joy, sorrow and fear. If we can get the students to 
understand and form concepts of voice color for certain moods, then we can 
go into more elaborate things afterward. 

These moods are allied with form in the mouth. Some moods demand a 
small form of speech. Your large form would be allied to great dramatic 
power; your mystery, very small form; and so on. To express moods we 
change the rhytihm, tempo, volume, intensity, color. 

Sing the C scale, with the idea of rest Now, if we had a machine to. 
measure that, we would find that that is practically a normal sound for each 
individual. Now let us change to a scale in the mood of wildest joy. What 
happens? The first difference was, of course, speed. The second was in 
rhythm, accentuation. Third, it was louder. And fourth, it was the definite 
concentrated tone of real enthusiasm. And the color was brighter. 

Now is it worth while to have the child know that? Here are the ele- 
ments, the colors like on a painter’s palate; and by joining these colors 
together he can paint anything he wants. We must learn to join our char- 
acteristics of interpretation for all these varied purposes. It is not cut and 
dried; it is understancUng. 

Now let us do something harder. Supposing we are sorrowful to the 
point of woebegoneness. Sing the scale. Now the mood of love, real love 
for somebody. What was different? Brighter color, more incisive. In 
other words, one is native, and the other positive. 
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You will find, then, that all of these things are related Each mood has 
approximately its own tempo, its own dynamics, its own accentuation, its 
own color; but it can go through a tremendous difference, according to what 
we interpret. When people understsmd these primes they won*t make the 
errors in interpretation that they make. 

Shifting for a moment to diction: I recently heard a performance of 
‘^Elijah” ; the baritone sang, "Lo-ord God of Ahbrah-hahm.*' We call that 
affectation; the singer is supposedly doing something for the sake of his tone. 
But singing is a perfectly natural thing to do. If we will only be natural, 
correct singing is the easiest thing to do. 

What is the most natural branch of music in all humanity? What did 
our folk music really come from? — from singing and the dsmce, not from 
violins and trombones. If I had my way I would put the Dalcroze system 
into every school in the United States, because there we associate musical 
rhythm, tone, poetry, singing, dance— everything is joined together, with the 
result that we cultivate perfect rhythm and musical ideas. It is a marvelous 
system, and it would be a great stimulus to singing in the schools. 

We do not need private lessons for that They are too wasteful; they 
cost too much. As I know from experience in Chicago, where I use these 
things in class, I get far better resulte from the people who have class work. 
You have no self-consciousness; you all get different ideas, and the first 
thing you know you are an artist 

[An inquiry : What do you mean by "lift of the breath ?’’] 

Practically every teacher that I have ever known has always agreed that 
at one point in the vocal range something either happened to make the voice 
sound fairly well on the top, or it didn^t happen and then we got bad sounds. 
As we have experimented we have found that on a certain note, differing in 
certain voices, the breath tension augments more than we would expect in 
direct ratio to the pitch. Supposing you were walking and little by little you 
increased the length of your stride; that would be a proportionate increase. 
Then you come to a brook and you jump over it You give a big effort, 
perhaps even a little bigger than you need for the extra length of step or 
jump. So in singing, in order to prevent the slip of the voice organs into 
these wrong actions, there is just a little added intensity of action in the 
breathing apparatus; then after that we won't seem to be bothered much. 
That "lift of the breath," which is purely my term, tells us what the voice 
is. I will illustrate. Supposing we have a boy and after four or five lessons 
we hear that disagreeable quality come into the tone on C. We say, that is 
very doubtful, and we go on training him. A change comes on C-sharp and 
we say that ^y is a tenor, and we have a right to go on training him as 
tenor. Supposing after a few more lessons he changes on B, instead of C— 
he is a baritone. 

Why do we have breaks in the voice? Only one possible reason. Sup- 
pose an alto goes down the scale of B-flat, and when she goes through to F 
we suddenly hear a "Icerplunk." What has happened? A change in position, 
so that when this alto suddenly goes ^Icerplunk" she sings what we call "mixed 
tone," What causes that? The larynx does two things: in the first place. 
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it changes position at the back, rises too much; in the second place, the cords 
are used in their thin length instead of their thick length and we get a 
vibration like a man^s tone. That is not right for her to use at all. If she 
makes a click, the larynx is in the wrong position. “Nah” sending the palate 
forward releases the tension of the larynx so it can mind its own business, 
and we can develop a fine scale. 

And why do singers sing flat or sharp? One celebrated teacher said to 
me, *That is very simple; the singer is singing songs too high for the voice 
and it gets fatigued.” But suppose the tenor flats when he isn't singing too 
hard? 

[Answers: Poor conception of the vowel? That might be faulty ear. 
Might be faulty adjustment?] 

It not only might be, but it is. Generally speaking, if we dwarf the 
fundamental and augment the overtones unduly, especially the dissonant 
overtones, we sharp the pitch. That is the reason the cornet sounds sharp. 
If we do the opposite, augment the fundamental and diminish the overtones, 
we flat. The correct tone is on a balance. 

CONCERT 

Wichita Elementary School Groups 
Ruth Evelyn Brown, Director 

Mrs. C. H. Briggs and Mrs. Tracy York at the pianos 


Gypsy Rondo (excerpt) Haydn 

Waltz No. S Koschat 

Serenata (excerpt) Moszkowski 

Toy Orchestra 

(700 Children from 1st A and 2d B Grades) 

God’s Messenger Kemper 

The Woodpecker Nevin 

The Dandelion, from **Art Song Cycles” Miessner 

Trillium, from *'Art Song Cycles” Miessner 

Chorus 

(2,000 Children from 3d and 4th Grades) 

Salutation Games 

A Romany Mother’s Song WtlUs 

Go Down, Moses Burleigh 

Chorus 


(4th, Sth, and 6th Grades from Colored Schools) 
Josephine Cunningham at the Piano 


De San’man’s Song McKinney 

Travlin’ to de Grave Reddick 


Chorus 

(7th and Sth Grades from L’Ouverture School) 
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Treetop Mornings . . . . 

At the Window 

Wi^ a Hundred Pipers 

The River Path 

Pippa's Song 


Lutkin 

Van der Stucken 
. . . .Scottish Air 

Chadwick 

Hammond 


Chorus 

(2,000 Children from Sth and 6th Grades) 


AESTHETIC EDUCATION AND MUSIC 

Herbert Witherspoon, President, Chicago Musical College 
Mr. Toastmaster and Friends : 

I feel that I may be permitted to say friends because you have greeted 
me as on other occasions in a manner which assures me that you know my 
S 3 nnpathy with you and your work, my admiration for your whole-hearted 
devotion to the cause of aesthetic education, my pleasure at being allowed 
the privilege of seeing you again and discussing with you the various prob- 
lems which every educator and particularly the educator in music must try 
to solve. 

In speaking to you such a flood of ideas comes to me that I am fearful 
of being able to sort them out so that I may give to 3 rou those which are of 
real import and yet hold myself well within my time limit 

It is always a joy to me to meet the supervisors of the country, to get 
on close terms with those men and women who are working with the young 
people of our towns and cities, with that desire to build which can alone 
construct edifices worth the building. 

Public school music teaching is today the most important of all musical 
endeavor. You may be surprised to hear me say this, for I am not a teacher 
in the public schools; I have been a concert and opera singer most of my 
life, with twenty-seven years in the theatre back of me, and the twelve years 
which I have given to teaching as my real profession have been spent partly 
in m^ own private studios in New York after my retirement from the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and partly as President of a large Musical Col- 
lege in Chicago. 

But I am perfectly sincere in my statement Public school music is die 
most important branch of musical endeavor in the world today. 

In the schools we develop the citizens of tomorrow, the men and women 
destined to take the initiative in future education of future children. In the 
schools we prepare those who would follow their schooling with a college 
education. And in the schools we sow the seeds of true appreciation, thereby 
finding the real talents of our children and guiding them accordingly. In 
the schools we provide opportunity to become acquainted with the emotional, 
intuitive and mental as well as the physical sides of human endeavor and 
development; or at least, we should do &ese things. 

So the teacher in the public schools is a parent, a guide, a missionary, 
and a loving guardian, if he would use his privileges to the best advantages. 
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And as he is an educator we must consider education in its various branches 
to prove my assertion about the importance of public school music as well 
as the importance of music in education. 

We must remember that a great change has taken place in education, just 
as enormous and vital changes have come into life itself. Perhaps this is 
truer of this age than of any other ^e in the history of the world. At least 
this is true in regard to time, for speed has increased to such a degree during 
the past three decades that humanity is still trying to adjust itself to the new 
condition. 

Thinkers are telling us that this is the most dangerous age the world has 
ever faced. So President Burton of the University of Chicago said that this 
is an extremely dangerous age and that the crying need in a democracy is 
education, because as the world tends more towards democracy, we face not 
only the question of government, but the development of the inner life of 
the individual — ^these individuals becoming more and more important as units 
of independent, yet cooperative action. Whether this be true or not, the fact 
remains that in the endeavor to find the truth in the maelstrom of new and 
unexpected knowledge which has almost engulfed us, destructive criticism 
has become rampant, psychology claims as truths many things as yet un- 
proved, theory has conquered experience, desire has accepted ‘^proofs” too 
readily, economic standards have been warped to admit of the new principle 
of installment bujring, the value of everything is calculated in terms of 
money alone; rich and poor, high and low are gambling in the stock market, 
and curiously enough the boasted more even distribution of wealth is not 
proven by statistics, and the crime wave is always put in the foreword of 
criticism and political party strife. Now, crime wave begins in the cradle; 
perfect the nursery, the sdiool and the entire scheme of education, and you 
will have no crime wave. 

The examinations of millions of individuals at the time of our entrance 
into the world war proved that our education had not accomplished what we 
thought it had done, and the proportion of illiteracy was far beyond our 
belief. The averi^e intelligence was far lower than we thought 

Again after the war, but, some of us think, not due to the war alone, 
crime became rampant, jury trials failed of their purpose, many laws were 
made only to fail in enforcement, and the whole structure of government 
seemed in imminent danger of demoralization. 

Gang warfare with murder in its trail has been common in most of our 
large cities, graft has become the order of the day, and bribery common 
practice. 

We have had ample opportunity to learn that as a nation we are, for 
some curious reason, very prone to make laws, too ready to make them and 
likewise too ready to break them. We are fast becoming a bureaucracy and 
each bureau is intent on making laws to suit its own prejudices and fads, 
for they are little else except when they are frankly for the obtaining of 
class legislation for the money profit of a few. 

We are seeing daily instances of intolerance which belies every principle 
of otu: democratic standards. 
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So this all teaches us something which I must take the responsibility of 
putting to you in a personal way, and I do so because it concerns education 
as much as it does politics. 

I would rather see temperance than prohibition, no matter what the 
prohibiting deals with, outside of the actual matters of what we recognize 
as crime. I would rather see moderation than asceticism, that practise of 
abnormal self denial and self depreciation which ought to be a thing left to 
the middle ages. 

So again, what education has failed to accomplish, law is seeking to do. 
We forget that no law can be enforced when opposed by a fairly large and 
intelligent minority, either in a democracy or in a monarchy. 

I have little patience with those good souls who seek to legislate us into 
the millenium, who spend much time in fanatical and intolerant criticism, 
with force of law trying to remove the motes from others^ eyes, blissfully 
unconscious of the beams in their own optics. 

So we face an evil in education of the same kind, in the tmdue importance 
given to the so-called credit system, which has made of education largely a 
means of buying by superficial study sufficient credits with which again they 
can buy d^ees, and with which degrees they may buy a job. How many 
fine teachers to-day are without employment, experience of years of faith- 
ful work and splendid achievement counting for naught because they do 
not possess the piece of paper duly signed and sealed which makes them 
‘'accredited^’ teachers, and their places taken by youths of little knowledge 
and no experience ! I think this shows the intolerance and the ultra standard- 
ization of the day. 

We must guard against this danger. The summer school helps these 
unfortunates, but at what price? So in the attempt to make standards we 
must not lose sight of the individual. 

Do not misunderstand me. We must have standards and we must live up 
to them, but we have evidently not yet fotmd entirely the right and best way. 

One thing we must cope with. Education has been taken largely out of 
the home and the school must face an added responsibility. So cooperation 
with the parents is more and more necessary and the schools must also invent 
methods of procedure so that they may use their delegated authority and 
work for the students moral welfare as well as his mental development. 

Yet there are many encouraging features. While too many books of 
doubtful value are being printed, while much literature of plain filth is sold 
over the counter, a great many splendid works on all subjects may be pur- 
chased, books on biography, history, science, religion, etc., are to be had, 
plainly and intelligently written, so that he who runs literally even in this 
hasty ^e may read and learn. 

The habit of reading is coming back. I hope that the delightful custom 
of conversation will also return, giving people the opportunity for the ex- 
change of ideas, so that they may learn from each other not only valuable 
knowledge but also the art of self repression. 

Science has taught us much and has contributed to our creature comforts 
and hygiene with a perfection hitherto undreamed of. 
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Poverty has almost disappeared in its old time degradation, working 
hours have been reduced and man has time and money to improve himself. 
It brings up the question: Will he do so, and how will he do it? 

All this puts a new strain on education in the best sense of the word. 
Education alone can teach people what to do with their leisure time. Educa- 
tion alone can show people how to sort out all the vast amount of new 
material knowledge, and what and how to absorb for their own use, comfort 
and uplift. And education must deal with the imagination as well as with 
accepted fact 

We are alarmed by reports of crime waves all over the country, and the 
evident breakdown of established law and its enforcement We are accused 
by thinkers of gross materialism and loss of all ideals. And here destructive 
criticism wields its deadliest weapon of discouragement. Faith, both re- 
ligious and secular, has been in danger of annihilation. It is all worth think- 
ing about, but it makes the thinker pause for a deep breath before tackling 
such a problem. 

So we educators must ask, if we bdieve in education, what is education 
and what is it supposed to accomplish? 

Real education by its very name signifies preparing for life, through 
mental and moral knowledge and feding. And the feeling is as important 
as the knowledge — ^is a real, int^al part of human knowledge. 

Education is supposed to discipline and enlighten the understanding, to 
correct the temper, cultivate the taste, and form constructive maimers and 
habits. Think of it This is what education is supposed to do. Does our 
system of education really accomplish this? So an educated person is one 
who is not only trained in one pursuit but is cultivated in many or dl parts 
of his nature, who has a real vision of life and living, who has good taste, 
good manners, ideas and ideals, and a strong moral development ethically and 
spiritually. 

How many can measure up to the standard of real education? 

I do not believe we have found the best method of educating our young 
people, either in school or in college. I think we have tended more and more 
towards specializing in education so that it has become more and more re- 
moved from those things of the soul and spirit and become saturated with 
the things of the material or physical side of life. And I say this with due 
respect to the wonderful improvements in modem equipment, to the always 
surprising discoveries of a continually progressing science, to the new 
psychology. 

The new systems of education are perhaps in a measure the results of 
that vast accumulation of knowledge originated and collected and published 
during the past fifty years which makes it practically impossible for any 
student to know all there is to know about even any one subject. Specializa- 
tion has therefore become more and more necescsary, or at least more 
tempting. 

To be brief, and I would like to go into the subject at length, we have 
divided education, because of the demands of science, more and more into 
separate courses designed to prepare individuals for a definite task in life, 
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through which they can earn an adequate living wage, rather than to prepare 
them for living a life, with a full realization of what life means, so that they 
may get the most out of mere living. I do not say that the first is not 
necessary, but I do say that the second is if anything more necessary. I 
think that we could strike a happier balance than we do today accomplishing 
both purposes with fairness to both and with better ultimate results. 

In other words, I think that young people should first be better educated 
than they are today in the things of the spirit and soul, in the ideals of 
emotional and spiritual advancement and what we might call natural and 
intuitive understanding, in the appreciation of the beautiful, not only in 
applied art but in what we call aesdietic, building up a sense of life values, 
of proportion between the purely physical and material on the one hand, and 
the spiritual and soul life on the other hand. 

No one could value science, higher mental education, understanding of 
laws of the physical world and reason more than do I, and much of my life, 
in spite of a long artistic career, has been spent in scientific investigation. 

But we must all acknowledge Aat we have learned more and more, almost 
unconsciously, and perhaps partly of necessity, towards acquiring that kind 
of knowledge which may be immediately applied to some definite practical 
purpose. Knowledge which is not at once applicable to doing something is 
looked down upon and considered a waste of time. So we have abandoned 
to a large extent that cultural education which has obtained at certain periods 
of the world's history, no matter what the cause. It is not time to blame, 
but it is a time to do and to improve. 

A man to whom I was talking some time ago said to me, '‘Thank God 
education has improved as it has, for my children are spared all the grind 
which I had to go throught with, they are spared learning all the "bunk" 
which I had to learn, dead langus^es, advanced mathematics, too much 
history, too much literature, and they can study things which will serve 
them practically and make them good useful citizens.^’ He did not approve 
of any of "this music and art business" which was given in schools, except 
in kindergarten days or to girls. I fear this has obtained for many years, 
and the result is that the burden of aesthetic education and appreciation rests 
far too heavily upon the so-called weaker sex. But the weaker sex is fast 
becoming the stronger sex both in will power, ideal and physical power as 
well. We are told that generally in America less than 2% of the population 
shows any interest in music, art, and real education. 

I cannot take more of your time on this interesting subject in its ramifica- 
tions, but must be content with stating the mere fact as I see it and pre- 
senting it for discussion. 

The question is this : As education has become more and more specialized, 
more practical, more definitely designed to serve a certain purpose, is it still 
education? Are we boasting of an education, higher and better than of yore, 
or are we confusing mere training for a pursuit with an education which 
means a real preparation for living? Preparation for doing something is not 
necessarily education, or at best it is only a part of education. 
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So then what is education? I think, in addition to training in some pur- 
suit, it must include a training of the mind to really think, not just to know. 
I think it must include the real development of reason, of analysis, of judg- 
ment. But I think it must go even far beyond this. It must rouse the very 
spirit and soul of man. It must teach him to know himself, it must teach 
him life, not merely through the physical brain and mind, but through his 
emotions, his imagination, his vision, his love, his charity and consideration 
for others. And I am so bold as to tiiink that these things should come first, 
while the student is still young, while his real nature is being formed, while 
he is subject to environment and personal contacts which must either form 
his very soul and future course of living, or which must be counteracted 
and shown up in all their evil and danger. And so I would like to read to 
you a paragraph from our old friend Plato which says all this better than 
you or I cotdd say it, and which brings me to our beloved music in a way 
which introduces it nobly and well. 

**l8 not education in music of the greatest importance, because that the 
measure and harmony enter in the strongest manner into the soul and most 
powerfully affect it, introducing decency along with it into the mind, and 
making everyone decent if he is properly educated, and the reverse if he is 
not? And moreover, because the man who hath been educated as he ought, 
perceives in the quickest manner whatever workmanship is defective and 
whatever execution is unhandsome, or whatever productions are of that kind; 
and being disgusted in a proper manner, he will praise what is beautiful, 
rejoicing in it, and become a worthy and just man; but whatever is ugly he 
will in a proper manner despise and hate, whilst yet he is young and before 
he is able to understand reason; and when reason comes, such an one as 
hath been thus educated will embrace it, recognizing it perfectly well from 
its intimate familiarity with him.'* Again, *'we shall never become musicians 
before we understand the images of temperance, fortitude, liberality and 
magnificence and the other sister virtues.” 

So we obtain from Plato a definite exposition of what education really 
should be, and in which order intuition, feeling, idealism on the one hand, 
and reason and intellect on the other hand should function. 

Burroughs also said, "reason is good, but inspiration is better,” yet we 
are told, oh so often, that human inspiration and imagination lose fifty per 
cent before the child is twelve years old, and that the other fifty per cent, 
except in rare instances (and they are the chosen of God) is lost in the 
ensuing years before middle age. Do we not see it on every hand? 

Listen to what Goethe says, and one of the encouraging signs of the time 
is that Goethe's semi-idealistic philosophy is at last beginning to be under- 
stood: 

"The God-head is effective in the living and not in the dead, in the becom- 
ing and changing, not in the become and the set-fast: and therefore similarly, 
the reason is concerned only to strive towards the divine through the becom- 
ing and the living, and the understanding only to make use of the become 
and the set-fast.” 
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Here the reason is meant to be the inspiration, the real whole reason and 
life power, experience both of feeling and mind, but the understanding is 
that which uses material things for present daily purposes, in our sense, 
applied knowledge. 

As I see our problem, then, we must in some way bring about a real 
system of aesthetic education in our schools which will develop in the student, 
as I said before, real appreciation of life's values. He must be taught to 
find himself through the ideal expression of his own emotions and imagina- 
tion and ambition. He must be made to feel, and not merely to learn facts, 
no matter how valuable the latter may be and how essential to any success 
in life. 

Music is of all mediums the best, the most easily employed medium. It 
is the common language of humanity. It begins where speech leaves off. 
It is the great social art, bringing its hearers together in a new and gratify- 
ing harmony. It arouses the same or like emotions in the crowd or in the 
classroom. It provides opportunity for emulation of the right kind, it 
arouses love, hope, kindness. It satisfies the purely emotional craving, it 
stimulates the mind. It is at once aesthetic and scientific, spiritual and 
material. It trains the ear, the eye, the sense of proportion and good taste, it 
promotes good manners and develops that kind, of understanding which as 
Plato says precedes reasoning power, so that when reason comes it is already 
appreciated because the ground has been prepared for it by ethical and 
aesthetic feeling. 

My friends, if you will think over these things my visit and long journey 
will have been doubly worth while. Have we for years had the cart before 
the horse? Are we even now cramming so many little heads full of infor- 
mation and facts, instead of leaving a little room for the feeling, for all of 
the beauty of life which so many pass by and wholly miss, just because 
they never have been taught to see, to hear, and to fed ? 

Such a paper as this would be of little value if it said only what I have 
tried to say, unless it gave some concrete ideas regarding our work. So I 
would make these suggestions. Let us try to curb the idea of mere haste 
and speed in accomplishment, even if we try in every way to save time in 
our musical work. Speed is no evil in itself, and the laggard and lazy de- 
layer possesses no special virtue. But let us *^make haste slowl/' and let 
us above all things remember that the danger in musical education today is 
the result of the spirit of the age in which we live. Let music be studed 
for its own sake, not merdy to make performers. Let us try to center our 
activities upon the devdopment of appreciation of music in all its beauty 
and for what it can devdop in the human race. Let us make haste slowly 
when it comes to the making of virtuosi. 

The object of school training is two-fold: first, to educate the young to 
know how to live, and in music to learn to appreciate the beautiful and good 
through the medium of music; second, to discover when possible, and under 
the right system it would be generally possible, the real bent or talent or 
gift of each student, so that the school may act as a guide to him in choosing 
his life% task, something for which he is suited and which may enable him 
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to spend his energies to the advantage of himself and his country. When 
the student has had the kind of music training and education I speak of, 
then his real talent will shine forth if it is real, and then it is time to think 
of making of him a professional musician. Cannot you see that these things 
will settle themselves to the best advancement of all concerned? 

Our musical colleges are erring in this respect. We do not want so 
many more performers but we do need a lot more people to perform to. If 
we do not get them, then the musical virtuoso is in a bad way. So let us 
teach music so as to aid in cultivating, culturing the individual in the traits 
most essential to knowledge of self, self-expression, and self-control i.e., 
unselfishness. 

The schools should get adequate equipment, of instruments, music, etc. 
The school boards should foster concert courses, with visiting musicians of 
real excellence. Teachers should accompany their pupils to such concerts 
or opera, discussing and analysing with them the following day the music 
heard. The school bands and orchestras and glee clubs should be treated in 
the same way. It is good to just hear, but it is better to get a more thorough 
understanding and appreciation through discussion the next day. 

There should be some individual instruction as well as class work. Per- 
sonality should be developed through music. It is a wonderful medium. 

The English language should be developed by means of singing with 
pure and elegant diction, and the teacher of singing in the schools should be 
proficient in pronouncing and using good English. 

Great care should be taken in avoiding straining the young voices. Boys 
should not be allowed to sing for a few months when the voice is changing. 
Girls should be watched closely at the same time, because although the 
change is less marked it is there and there is danger of ruining the voice 
forever. 

And in teaching remember what Clive Bell says: ''Every institution, 
whether newly created or reformed, must in order to endure become a private 
interest of individuals — ^it must become sentiment, affection, memory, hope, 
myth, idol, poetry.*' 

Cooperation must be the watchword of us all, but we must keep our 
individual relation to our students, giving them real friendship and real 
inspiration and understanding. So let me leave you one or two thoughts 
which I hope may come to you with the help they brought to me. 

Vision, feeling, imagination, love and the appreciation of the beautiful 
must go hand in hand with what we call knowledge, or there is no real 
living, no matter what the material results may be. 

Success is not measured in mere money, and many a millionaire is starved 
in his soul and poor indeed. 

Perhaps all this makes you know that I am eager to see all of you teachers 
of music take your real place as educators, to make you realize yourselves 
and demand recognition of the same thing from others that you are as im- 
portant factors in real complete education as those who teach any other 
subjects. That by developing in students appreciation of the divine art of 
music you are contributing to the best side of human development, you are 
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teaching people to feel right and that means that they will act right, perhaps 
more right ^an if they are influenced by reason and compelled by law. In 
other words, you are bringing love into the world in an ideal yet tangible 
manner, for love of beauty is real love, 

Spengler says in his ‘^Decline of the West” ; "He who comprehends the 
light world that is before his eyes not physiognomically but systematically, 
and makes it intellectually his own by the methods of casual experience, must 
necessarily in the end come to believe that every living thing can be under- 
stood by reference to cause and effect — that there is no secret and no inner 
directedness.” He on the other hand who, as Goethe did, and for that matter 
as every one does in nine out of ten of his waking moments — ^lets the im- 
pressions of the world about him work merely upon his senses, absorbs these 
impressions as a whole, feels the become in its becoming, in other words, 
he lives! An exaggerated way of saying what we have to-night proclaimed. 

Let us then value our own mission in life. Let us realize that to do our 
whole duty we must take our places in the development of the nation. Let us 
prove that the new philosophy is wrong when it prophesies the downfall of 
otu: democracy, by bringing to our people a new gospel of beauty. Let us 
strive to bring true what I have said in other speeches long before this one, 
that art and education, those two aristocrats of human endeavor, bringing 
feeling and reason back to their true union, will be the means of making a 
success of our experiment in democracy. 

PROGRAM 

The A Cappella Choir of Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas 
Harold S. Dyer, Director. 


Part I 

Crucifixus LotH 

Hodie Christus Natus Est Palestrina 

Benedictus Qui Venit Liszt 

May Our Mouths Be Filled with Thy Praise. Rachmaninoff 

Salvation Is Created Tschesnokoff 

Part II 

Go, Song of Mine Elgar 

Fum, Fum, Fum! Schindler 

The Shepherds’ Story Dickenson 

Part III 

Psalm Fifty Christiansen 


PROGRAM 

Wichita Junior High School Chorus 
Grace V. Wilson, Director 


Song of the Road 


Boys’ Chorus 


Porter 
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Leavitt 

. . , .O'Hara 
Mosskowski 


April 

Wind on the Hm 

In Our Boat 

Mixed Chorus 


Mattinata Tosti 

The Water Lily Kahn 


GirW Chorus 

THE SCHOOL MUSIC FESTIVAL 
John W. Beattie, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 

To anybody who is at all observant of people and customs it must be 
apparent that we residents of the United States are a restless and change- 
able people. We are often accused of pursuing fads, riding hobbies, chasing 
after rainbows, seeking strange diversions, creating new outlets for our 
energies, discarding that which is old and tried, quickly altering and adapting 
anything new. We are never long satisfied with things as they are. This 
national characteristic is manifest in a thousand and one ways. Our rapidy 
changing styles in dress, architecture, automobiles, hair dressing, amme- 
ments and deportment are but a few symptoms of what amounts almost to 
a disease. Everything must be new; if we cannot have it new, then we 
take the old and try to make improvements. We never stand still in peaceful 
contemplation of what we have already achieved. Onward and upward is 
our motto, bigger and better our ambition. 

Our passion for change is nowhere more manifest than in the field of 
education. New buildings, enlarged curricula, revised courses of study, 
changed objectives, different teaching devices, all are traceable to our na- 
tional trait of refusing to stand still. Even school teachers are no longer 
what they were. Gone is the absent minded pedagogue of fame and fable; 
departed forever is the creature who could safdy be singled out of any crowd 
as the school teacher. And where, oh where, is that impractical, ridiculous 
and long haired specimen, the professor of music? Yes, we music teachers 
have changed too. Our ideas and methods have altered along with our 
looks, for the better we insist. If you would realize to what extent we have 
changed, turn to that delightful volume by Edward Birge, The History of 
Public School Music in the United States. Or, if you cannot spare the time 
for so pleasant an excursion into the past get hold of any veteran in the 
Music Supervisors National Conference and listen to his tale of how time 
has altered that up and coming body of American hustlers. As a group, we 
are only old enough to vote, yet what started out so recently as a small body 
of earnest seekers for new methods recently became so large and unwieldy 
that it had to be divided among several sectional bodies, any one of which 
now is larger and more energetic than was the parent body less than a 
decade ago. Having divided our own country pretty satisfactorily we now 
reach out for new worlds to conquer and during the coming summer some 
of the more adventurous souls will gather in Lausanne to tell the British 
how to carry on. It is easy to forsee a World Conference in which Music 
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Education will be discussed by representative musicians from all countries. 
Why not, since music is said to be the universal language? 

What has all this talk about growth and change and seeking the new 
to do with the annoimced subject, ^The School Music Festival^'? A very 
reasonable question and one which I shall hasten to answer. Simply that as 
one who has been a party to the bigger and better movement in music edu- 
cation I am unable to see why we have not made wider use of a project 
which is many centuries old but which lends itself to all sorts of modifica- 
tions and can therefore satisfy our long^g for the new and untried. We 
read that in the days of the old Singing School, the winter season of song 
was culminated by a grand concert in which all took part. We are told that 
singing societies from several nearby towns were wont to join forces oc- 
casionally and put on a song festival of large proportions. Historians vouch 
for the fact that these old time concerts and festivals created the desire on 
the part of citizens for our earliest music instruction in schools. Moreover 
they were social events of the first magnitude. With our present day 
choral and instrumental organizations, with transportation made easy by 
good roads and commodious and numerous automobiles why are we making 
so little progress in the carrying on and developing of the Festival idea? 
There are probably many reasons but the chief one seems to be that the 
school music director is weighed down by that two headed monster, the 
operetta and contest bogey. The average small town supervisor must do 
two things or lose his job. He is obliged to stage at least one operetta an- 
nually and he must prepare individual star performers and various groups of 
performers for the annual music contests. And maybe after all his hard 
work, he loses his job, anyway, for be it known, if the operetta is not bigger 
and better than last year’s show, he is considered at bit behind the times, 
while if his entrants in the contest fail to bring home at least one first place 
and enough seconds and thirds to swell his total to respectable size he will 
need to b^n looking around for a new location. The show must be a suc- 
cess, the contest must be won. Otherwise he is not a good music teacher. 
Shortly before Christmas he makes his plans for the operetta which is staged 
in February or March. Once that is over, he selects his best singers and 
players and devotes most of his school and spare time to their preparation 
for competition with groups from other cities. His plight reminds one of 
that ancient tale of the Chinese who set fire to the house ever 3 rtime they 
wanted to roast a pig. He has to stage the operetta in order to raise money 
enough to finance the trip to the contest He bums up a lot of energy 
chasing children through the intricacies of stage deportment and the absurdi- 
ties of slap-stick comedy and cheap music to the end that he may buy a 
bassoon or a pair of French horns. He lost the orchestra contest last year 
because he lacked those instruments. Or he needs the money for payment 
of entrance fees, transportation, meals and lodging or what not So he 
familiarizes a fine lot of children with "Tulip Time,” "Pickles” or "The 
Love Pirates of Hawaii” in order that they may sing Bach, Schubert or 
Mendelssohn in competition. After Ihe months of devotion to these two 
projects he is a wreck physically and nervously. If he does not rank well 
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mJiht contests he has to worry about a new contract. Where in the world 
will this harassed individual find time, energy and inspiration enough for 
the promotion of a project which should be the culmination of his year’s 
work, The Spring Festival ? He cannot, does not, and so what is potentially 
the most inspiring and musically worth while event of the year must be set 
aside. I am conscious of the fact that I am uttering heresy in the faces of 
a large number of directors who are operetta and contest crazy. Wichita 
may be said to be in the geographical center of what we who live further 
East call the contest belt. For one reason or another you musicians in the 
com, wheat and oil country revel in competition. You have county, sectional 
state and inter-state contests. I dare say that you long for national and 
international events. Well, such events are not without their value. I have 
participated in them from every standpoint, that of organizer, promoter, 
participant and judge. You cannot advance any argument in their favor to 
which I could not agree. But just between us, are there not some present 
who are alive to their defects and possibly a trifle fed up on the whole busi- 
ness? If there are, to those brave souls I say, why not declare a musical 
armistice for at least one year in order that you may devote yourselves to a 
type of musical enterprise which will retain practically every good feature 
of the competition while minimizing the bad ones? Try the Festival for a 
year or two. Let it be a single school affair, a joint city meet or a gala 
event in which several cities participate. It may involve many children and 
please a large public and without half the wear and tear on the nervous 
system brought on by the contests. How, then, shall we go about it? 

There are many variations possible and any of them may be good ! The 
thing to do is to make use of your prerogative as a progressive citizen of the 
United States and adapt the idea to your particular situation. Let me review 
a few festivals about which I can speak through intimate acquaintance. The 
first one was more than twenty years ^o in an Ohio town of less than 10,000, 
just such a community as is represented by most of those present An 
evangelistic campaign which involved all of the churches has just closed. 
The community was stiU moved by religious fervor and united in brotherly 
love. A large frame tabernacle seating some two thousand people and across 
one end of which was a stage with elevated tiers for the seating of a choir 
of two hundred had been erected. The music supervisor secured use of this 
building for a festival performance and in a few weeks time, before the 
citizens had forgotten their way to the tabernacle, put on what we would 
call a demonstration of school music work which actually attracted as many 
people as had ever attended any of the revival meetings. There was a large 
chorus of grade children and smaller groups of high school singers. The 
feature event was the performance by a chorus of one hundred small boys 
singing in unison. The main number by the boys was that old favorite of 
choir soloists, ^The Holy City.” Now in those far off days, boys were not 
supposed to sing. That so many could be assembled into a chorus was 
unheard of. As they stood before a crowd made up of a third of the town’s 
population, and poured forth in a boyish treble that grand chorus culminating 
in the words : "Jerusalem, Jerusalem, Hark, hear the angels sing ! Hosanna 
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in the highest, Hosanna to your King!” the listeners were surely affected by 
a spiritual quality no less sincere and uplifting than that emanating from 
any Billy Sunday. A one concert festival, if you please, made up of num- 
bers learned in the school room, at no great expense of time or effort. And 
the message of one song, rendered by a group of ordinary boys, lingered in 
the hearts of hundreds of people. Who knows how long ? 

The following year the tabernacle had disappeared. Perhaps some of the 
religious zeal had gone with it. At any rate, the unused skating rink could 
now safely be chosen as a place for the festival and a program somewhat 
more pretentious than the first one was undertaken. A one day, but two 
program. Festival was given. In the afternoon, groups of children of vari- 
ous sizes and grades furnished the program. All of the songs were taken 
from books in daily use. No great amount of fuss was necessary. Just the 
regular school music work and a couple of massed rehearsals. The evening 
program was given over to a high school chorus of about one hundred voices 
who sang Cowen’s ‘‘Rose Maiden,” the four soloists being chosen from 
among the town’s prominent singers and all of them contributing their 
services. As an added attraction, one hundred boys had been assembled 
again for their second aimual appearance. This was done not for the sake 
of artistry so much as in answer to the demands of the public which still 
marvelled that so many boys could be induced to sing. People came from 
far and near to hear them and the old rink was packed. All this, mind 
you, in a small town. Nothing had ever taken place which did more to 
interest the people in their schools and to kindle community spirit. No need 
there for rejoicing over the work of a few individuals who had won a 
silver plated cup; no soreness over poor judging; no worry on the part of 
the director about loss of position. Just a fine community pride and sol- 
idarity kindled in the breasts of a thousand citizens by the beautiful sing- 
ing of their own children. 

The scene now changes to a larger city. The Festival here became an 
annual event in May where the choruses and orchestras from forty grade 
schools and five high schools put on an exhibition of their regular work. 
The event took many forms and was varied from year to year. One year 
each high school would put on its own program. Since each school had an 
auditorium with capacity of at least a thousand and there were five schoob, 
that meant five thousand listeners whidi was more than could be assembled 
in any hall in the city. Grade schools in various sections would often unite 
in programs given as afternoon programs to the evening event, thus doubling 
the concerts and the attendance. In another year there would be united effort 
on the part of all the grade and high school singers, with selected performers 
making up the groups for the festival programs. Once in three or four 
years the physical education and music departments would combine in the 
production of an outdoor festival of music and dancing held in one of the 
city parks. Thousands of adults attended such programs. Many more I can 
assure you than paid admission to the football games in the fall. There can 
be no event of greater importance to a community than one in which hun- 
dreds of children unite in a production in which the appeal is to the finer 
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emotions. The children are stimtdated by their preparations and ultimate 
performance. The adults are moved by what is a beautiful sound picture 
produced by their own children. ITie results in that community were no 
more certain than they can be BXiywhtre, Citizens are quick to insist upon 
adequate support of any school work that can make itself felt and heard 
so effectively. The operetta must support itself and usually the contest as 
well. 

A third type of Festival and one which is promoted in many parts of the 
country is that in which choruses, bands and orchestras from towns closely 
situated unite for a Festival. The numbers to be performed and other de- 
tails must be worked out weeks in advance of the performance by the group 
of directors involved. This means careful joint rehearsal of all numbers 
to be studied so that there will be the greatest possible agreement as to 
tempi, dynamics and interpretive effects. There may be a single performance 
only, the event being held in a different town each year; or there may be 
several performances, each town in rotation being the scene of performance. 
There may be one conductor selected or different ones to direct each of the 
several numbers. The plan lends itself to great variety of execution and is 
working admirably in many localities. One of its greatest values lies in the 
possibility of using many children from each school instead of a select few. 
The programs are often held out of doors where facilities for large numbers 
are afforded. 

In an attempt to point out more clearly how such a festival program 
might be worked out among several cooperating schools, permit me to 
describe how the work of the Children's Concert of the Chicago North Shore 
Festival is planned and operated. This concert is given annually in the 
last week of May, by a chorus of fifteen hundred singers from sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades, accompanied by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra of 
about eighty players. There are five separate school districts involved, with 
a total of twen^ school buildings. All year the director is on the lookout 
for suitable material and usually selects for the major work to be given a 
cantata which will run about twenty to twenty-five. minutes, and which may 
be for two, three or four parts. Having selected the major work, he chooses 
two groups of three or four songs each, usually to be sung in unison. One 
group is likely to be of folk origin, the other of art songs, such as Schubert's 
"Who is Sylvia," Brahms ^Xullaby" or ‘Xittle Dustman,'* Beethoven's "The 
Heavens Resound," Schumann's '1-otus Flower" or others of similar char- 
acter. The idea here is to use a lovely melody, by a great composer, in 
proper range for children, sung over an orchestral accompaniment Such 
songs once mastered for festival performance are forever stored in the 
memories of the singers. One can hear them sung or whistled on the streets 
of Evanston at the oddest times. For a novelty we once used as our folk 
song group, "Oh Susanna," "Captdn Jinks," and the "Arkansas Traveler." 
Surely not great music but all with a popular lilt and so intimate an associ- 
ation with early life in our central West ffiat the older people in the audience 
kept time with their feet as the children sai^. With the two groups and 
cantata chosen, the music is ordered, the scores examined and the music 
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memorized by the director. Three months in advance of the concert, the 
teachers who are to work directly with the children are called for the first of 
three or four meetings. Not only are die parts learned but every detail as 
to interpretation is gone over. Rehearsals begin on the Monday after Spring 
vacation. Every child in the grades included learns the music. We push 
aside all other music work and concentrate on the Festival. We usually have 
seven or eight weeks. After three or four weeks the director begins his 
round of visits and hears all of the small groups in each of the twenty 
buildings. On his second round several buildings in one end of town may 
combine. One week before the concert the first massed rehearsal is heard. 
By now all of the poorer voices have been eliminated and there remain about 
sixty per cent of the total number of children who have worked on the music. 
Each of the fifteen hundred singers comes to the hall, holding a ticket upon 
which is printed the number of the seat and riser he is to occupy. With the 
assistance of a group of teachers and ushers, the singers are all seated in 
twenty minutes and ready to rehearse. By this time the music is thoroughly 
memorized and the singers can learn the difficult task of following a director 
who is located at a greater distance from them than is the usual custom. 
They also become more or less familiar with the large hall. Final instruc- 
tions for the last week of practice are given out at the close of the sessiom 
The children are as eager to do well as are the teachers and director. Some 
day in the last week the director rehearses the orchestra — ^always an 
agreeable task, for let me whisper it that the members of a professional sym- 
phony orchestra are more kindly disposed toward a strange conductor when 
they know they are to accompany children. You see they have children of 
their own and are eager to have ffie concert go well for the sake of youthful 
musicians. On the afternoon before the concert is the final rehearsal, chil- 
dren, orchestra, and soloists if any. To this rehearsal come all the children 
who have learned the music. Those who are not to sing in the concert sit 
on the main floor as spectators and greatly enjoy the experience. This final 
rehearsal is usually quite brief as we avoid anything that might result in 
strain or effort on the day prior to the concert Finally, Saturday afternoon 
comes and the end of a season of work which is truly educational in purpose 
and artistic in achievement The Festival with us is a tradition. Every 
child hears of it from the time he enters school and almost every child has 
the privilege of singing in the Festival at least once. Many have the ex- 
perience three times. Not one of them ever forgets either the experience 
or the music he has learned. 

Certainly not every school can take part in a Festival where every pos- 
sible facility for an artistic result is provided. But barring the cooperation 
of a professional symphony orchestra any school can produce one or more 
Festival concerts each year, either as a unit or with other schools and dis- 
tricts. The material is there, the children are eager, the teachers are capable, 
the public will be delighted. 

Admitting all of the splendid contributions made by operetta production 
or contest participation, isn’t a Festival a more wholesome enterprise? Let 
us set aside the perfectly human disposition to vie with one anoffier in any 
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sort of endeavor, athletic to aesthetic, and indulge that other instinct, the 
desire for self expression and display. The Festival affords a fine chance to 
display our abilities as directors, opens up to children a vast quantity of beau- 
tiful music and gives the public an opportunity to hear the results of music 
instruction. 

The promotors of Chicago’s World Fair of 1933 have recently been 
petitioned to sponsor a national eisteddfod, the Welsh bardic contest, as part 
of the entertainment program. The Welsh leaders who are back of the 
movement provided the following information about the ancient ceremony, 
which I clipped from the Chicago Tribune. 

"‘Of the ancient ceremony of the gorsedd of bards, generally regarded as 
a relic of druidic times, and named in the Welsh triads as the highest as- 
sembly in the island of Britain, the following information has been received: 

From ancient times the gorsedd has been a national institution. The 
proceedings, held in the open air on a conspicuous spot covered by green 
turf, are carried on within a circle marked out by twelve unhewn stones,, 
representing the points of the compass, placed a few feet apart In the 
center is a larger stone, also unhewn, called the “Maen Llog” or “Logan 
Stone,” upon which the arch-druid stands facing the East At each of the 
twelve stones a bard is placed to guard the sacred circle and there are others 
within the circle to take part in the ceremony. The stones are generally 
decorated with various plants, oak and ash foliage, com, trefoil, vervain 
and mistletoe. In the execution of the ceremony the following rituals are 
observed: 

The meeting is held in the open air; the bards form a procession to the 
circle. They are robed according to their respective colors, green, blue and 
white. This procession is accompanied by the harper, pennillion, singer, 
trumpeter, herald bard, gorsedd bard, chaired and crowned bards, chief 
musicians of other eisteddfodau and other officials. 

In inaugurating the gorsedd the arch-druid recites the gorsedd prayer. 
The roll of the bards is then called. Then follows the ceremony of the 
sword. 

The arch-druid holds a sword, half sheathed, in his hands. He then calls 
aloud three times “A Oes Heddwch?” — ^“Is It Peace?” and is three times 
answered “Heddwch”— “Peace.” The sword is then sheathed. Various 
addresses are given, poems are recited and music played. Those who have 
successfully passed their examinations are then brought up, one by one, to 
be decorat^ and receive the nom-de-plume.” 

I should like to present a paraphrase of the above as suggestive to contest 
promoters: The meeting is to be held in the open air theater or in the 
great hall; the choruses form a procession to the stage. They are robed in 
white and black but wear small bits of their respective colors. Each group 
is accompanied by the pennant bearer, trumpeter, herald bard and chief 
musician. The procession marches to the music of the combined orchestras. 
In inaugurating the gorsedd, the arch-druid recites the gorsedd prayer. The 
roll of the choruses is then called. Then follows the ceremony of the sword. 
“The arch-druid holds a sword, half sheathed, in his hands. He then calls 
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aloud three times *A Oes Heddwch,* — ^‘Is it Peace?* and is three times 
answered 'Heddwch— Teace/ The sword is then sheathed/* Various solo 
performances are given, choruses sing appropriate numbers, the orchestra 
plays. Finally, all present, chorus and orchestra under direction of the 
chief musician, conclude by rendering, "How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of Him that bringeth good tidings; that publisheth peace.** 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF BEAUTIFUL SINGING IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mabelle Glenn 

Today the general aim of music in tiie schools is to g^ve every child an 
opportunity to develop into a being who loves and greatly desires beauty as 
expressed in music. Contact with beauty brings love for beauty. Therefore, 
the first responsibility of the music supervisor is to choose beautiful music 
for the singing lesson and the second responsibility is to see to it that every 
song is made a thing of beauty through proper tone and interpretation. 

Strange as it may seem, many supervisors who lay stress on tone and 
interpretation when dealing with high school choruses give little thought to 
these things when working with little children. But forming an ideal for 
a beautiful floating tone is not the work of a moment so it should b^in at 
the mother*s knee and extend through the grades and high school. 

Much depends on the speaking voice of the teacher. Have you ever 
known a teacher with a harsh, loud speaking voice to trsiin little singers so 
that they gave genuine joy to a trained ear? These little expert imitators 
must have the correct example; hence the supervisor must take the re- 
sponsibility of correcting the harsh speaking voices of teachers. What a 
responsibility this is ! 

The little child is largely imagination If we tell him to make his songs 
float like balloons, like bubbles or like snowflakes in the air, we get immediate 
results. 

The movements of the teacher do much in indicating the kind of tone 
desired, I have heard the tone of a class changed from beautiful floating 
tone to a harsh disagreeable tone by the change of the director's hand from 
an upward relaxed motion to a stiff downward beat. 

Choosing suitable song material for kindergarten and primary grades is 
as important a task as is the choosing of high school chorus music; no one 
book contains songs all good or all bad. Any music teacher who starts on 
page one of any book and omits nothing, either lacks discrimination or lacks 
a conscience. Short folk songs lying high on the staff, with carefully chosen 
words, are safe. The content of a song has much to do with tone. Songs 
that “sparkle** vitalize a lifeless tone. Songs that “calm** overcome boister- 
ousness. “Hushing** from the outside will never bring a floating, free tone. 
The urge for that must come from within. An imaginative teacher will find 
a way without continual “hushing.** 

Many music supervisors of today have the idea of light singing, but 
entirely too many are satisfied if the tone of their sixth grade pupils is the 
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same thin tone as that of second and third grade pupils. In retaining the 
second grade tone in sixth grade the "true balance” of a growing organism 
is upset. Spontaneous, free, floating tone which has become a habit in the 
first four grades should retain its purity but grow in brilliancy and strength 
in the fifth and sixth grades. 

Of course, if children cannot sing pianissimo tones in any grade it is 
because their vocal chords have lost their elasticity through over-strain. 
Soft singing is the cure for all ills of the vocal organs, but this soft, thin 
tone of second grade is only a background to the tone that can be developed 
in the upper grades. 

The song content should always influence the tone. The words of every 
new song should be read to create the atmosphere before the singing is at- 
tempted. The lilt of the poem has its influence on "lifting” the tone. Select- 
ing the climactic phrases and picking out the important words in each 
phrase, help in building up in the minds of children in the intermediate 
grades a feeling for measure accent, phrasing and tone color. Children see 
very quickly the difference between monotonous straightline singing and 
singing which shows the charm of curves in phrasing. 

Imitation is an important factor in singing. When pupils connect tones 
with a "sickening slide” it is because their teachers are not annoyed by it 
and, ten to one, it is because their teachers are guilty of the same sin against 
good singing. 

It is most important that the elimination of errors does not come through 
"nagging.” Joy and happiness rdax muscles, thus improving tone. This 
work of correction is safe in the hands of the tactful teacher who is careful 
of her own tone and pronunciation. 

Pronunciation 

Singing with a beautiful, floating, pure tone is not enough. The pro- 
nunciation of certain words can make or ruin a chorus. 

Let me list bad pronunciation in common usage in the Southwest which 
must be eliminated before artistic singing is possible: 

1. The tone cramping sound of a in such words as and, that, has, glad, etc. 

2. An ugly u sound in the place of the short e in madness, gladness, etc. 

3. Final er in such words as father, mother, lover, etc., must be changed 
to ahr. 

4. The ugly "mewing” pronunciating of such words as down, now, etc., 
must be eliminated. 

If a teacher is cognizant of the balance of importance of different words 
within a phrase the lilt of the rhythm will add mu^ to the beauty. Example : 
Blow, my pipes, Blow with mtiody a shrUling, If the words or syllables in 
italics recede from the accent, the swing of the phrase is much more beauti- 
ful than straight line singing. 

Recently I heard a children's chorus imder a very musical director. 
However, he was an instrumentalist and not a vocalist. The tone was beauti- 
ful though it was marred at times by flat a's and prominent final r's. This 
director was so interested in proper attacks, that is, some phrases starting on 
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an unaccented beat, that an "and*^ or a *"the” stuck out like a sore thumb. The 
importance of feeling the curves of phrases and the curves of dynamics 
within the phrase cannot be overestimated. 

Breathing 

The less said to children about breadiing, the better. However, singing is 
beautiful or not beautiful according to the degree of breath control. The 
‘liushed*^ singing of little children is bad because it is breathy. Light, 
floating tone of the right sort is not "eaten up’^ with breath. Tone that is 
surrounded with audible breath may be improved by pianissimo singing of 
long phrases on one breath. Sometimes we ask children to sing individually 
a certain familiar song, disregarding phrasing, singing as long on one breath 
as is possible without strain. A child who has a pure, floating tone, with 
no sizzle of breath surrounding it, can sing three phrases of America on one 
breath while the child with a hushed, breathy tone runs out of breath at the 
end of the first phrase. 

If pupils sit in an erect yet relaxed position, occasionally standing for 
singing, and if they imitate good examples of phrasing, their breathing will 
take care of itself in most instances. At times a teacher may find it necessary 
to give a suggestion to an individual pupil such as, "Be careful that your 
neighbor does not hear you or see you breathe.” 

Junior High School Boys 

Through the first six grades the vocal training of girls and boys is 
identical. Pupils learn to use a floating head voice in the first three grades ; 
in the fourth and fifth grades they use this head tone in either a soprano or 
light alto part, alternating for the sake of ear training. In the sixth grade 
voices are tested and found to fall into three classes: first soprano, with a 
high, light quality; second soprano, with a somewhat fuller soprano quality 
in a range from C to C; and alto wilh a richer quality and a range which 
extends to A below middle C. It is found that boys are as likely to test 
out for the high part as for the low in the sixth gn^e. Boy sopranos in 
this grade have voices with a purer, dearer ring than girls, as a usual thing. 
The teacher must listen constantly for an3rthing that resembles forcing on 
any part. Singing off pitch is one of the first signs that some one is forcing 
or using tight musdes. There is as much danger of forcing on one part as 
on another, though the forcing on highest tones and lowest tones is most 
easily detected. 

The vocal problems of boys and girls are so different in the seventh, 
dghth and tiitith grades that many think it advisable to have boys in dasses 
by themsdves. In Kansas City we have found boys’ classes most satisfac- 
tory. Our classes of boys, numbering from forty to eighty-five, have always 
devdoped into satisfactory four-part choruses. 

We have boys entering 7th grade in junior high school at ten years of 
age, but the average age is deven and a half. Usually boys from ten to 
twelve either sing soprano or alto (a soprano not higher than five line F 
and an alto not lower than middle C being perfectly safe.) 
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At thirteen these lovely, floating, high voices should be coaxed down a 
few tones, though the same quality should exist. We start exercises no 
higher than four-space E, carrying the quality down the scale, first with 
humming, then with a loose loo, and later with the syllable nah, on scale or 
chord exercises. This soprano quality of the eleven and twelve year old 
boy will develop into a light alto at thirteen and into a rich alto-tenor at 
fourteen or fifteen. 

The range of the alto-tenor of fourteen is likely to be from two line G to 
G below middle C. At fifteen the same boy reaches E below middle C and 
retains a light tone on G above middle C. The junior high school bass sings 
only a few tones lower, his easiest tones being in the C octave. 

When a boy voice is led into the man voice through careful use, there is 
no **break*' and therefore no cessation of singing. 

I feel that regular vocal exercises to prevent stiffness are not only desira- 
ble but necessary through this period if the boy's voice escapes a ^Ijreak.” 
The ‘'break” is usually the result of abuse. Through loud talking and laugh- 
ing and tight singing in the school room the vocal muscles are strained to a 
collapse. 

When boys ten to twelve who possess beautiful, light soprano voices are 
allowed to force their voices down to a low part just because they are boys, 
a hoarseness is sure to follow. This hoarseness is taken as an indication of 
the approaching change and soon the boy himself becomes dissatisfied with 
his efforts and stops singing. 

Many teachers, lead astray by the name junior high school, have been too 
anxious to make these small boys into high school students. 

If vocal ideals are built up in the first seven years, a boy will be suf- 
ficiently intelligent through the period of voice changing to watch his own 
voice. It is a most usual thing to have a boy say, ‘T believe I had better 
drop out on B now,” or “I am not quite ready for that low F.” Of course, 
the teacher must not shift responsibility, but if she has been a real teacher 
she will have trained many helpers. 

Ensemble Singing in High School 

Choosing songs from the best choral literature within the vocal range of 
high school pupils is a very important step in the right direction toward 
improving our high school ensemble singing. The vocal committee of the 
National Conference is compiling such a list which I am sure will be 
welcomed by all supervisors. 

The director of high school ensemble singing should be a thoroughly 
trained vocalist but he must be more than that. He must be a musician in 
the sense that he has acquainted himself with much music literature, as per- 
formed by artists in all branches of music. Through such an acquaintance 
he grows in the appreciation of balance in dynamics, tempo and tone color 
necessary for artistic choral singing. 

Vocalists have been all too slow in realizing that a director of vocal 
ensemble must know more than method of tone production and diction. It 
is rather a condemnation of vocalists that most of the choral directors in 
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America are instrumentalists, not vocalists. Let me suggest that America's 
choral music might be of a higher order if vocal specialists, having fully 
qualified as all-round musicians, assumed more of the responsibility of choral 
direction. 

Let me prophesy that in the next ten years great advancement in interest 
and achievement in ensemble singing among adults will follow the splendid 
beginnings in the schools today. 

THE CULTIVATION OF DISCRIMINATION 

Paul J. Weaver, Director of Music, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel HiU, N. C. 

My subject is the most important one in education, in education as a 
whole as well as in music education — the cultivation of discrimination, or the 
paramount necessity for the development of good taste. 

When you and I were young (Maggie) our school principals and super- 
tendents and boards of education were interested in nothing but the three R's, 
which they considered the primary essentials, the groundwork, of education. 
Our officials are still interested in the essentids of education, but the experi- 
ence of the years and the demands enforced by the ever-increasing needs of 
modem civilization have resulted in a great broadening of viewpoint as to 
what the real essentials of education are. 

Today educators are interested primarily in the development of attitudes 
in the child. I have a friend who is the mother of five children; she has 
never told them in which hand to hold a fork; she has never told them not 
to wipe their mouths on their coat-sleeves; instead, she has surrounded them 
with concrete examples of how decent people live, and has instilled in them 
a natural desire to do the decent thing just because it is decent. In other 
words, she has built up in them an attitude of decency, and this attitude in 
itself has brought about the desired results in a perfectly normal, natural, 
lanaffected manner. That is real education! It is that approach which is 
more and more becoming the avowed objective not only of the leaders but 
of the rank and file in our educational thought in America today. 

It is natural and, indeed, inevitable that the arts should play a large part 
in this educational movement And of all the arts, music has inevitably been 
the most important The causes underl 3 dng this preeminence of music among 
the arts in education will be dealt with in a moment; proofs of the pre«ni- 
nence may easily be seen from the facts that (1) the inclusion of music 
study in the curricula of our public schools is well-nigh universal; (2) in a 
large number of our cities the music offerings have reached the point of 
thorough vocational training; (3) a large percentage of our universities and 
other institutions of higher learning accept high school music credits on 
entrance requirements and (4) offer a liberal supply of instruction in music, 
often leading to specialized degrees. 

It will be worth our while to consider for a few moments the reasons 
why music has such an important place in education. These reasons are to 
be found in an analysis of the subject itself. 
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In the first place it should be clearly recognized that music plays a dual 
role in life; it exists for its own sake, as a fine art; and it also is used, 
more frequently and more generally than any other agency, for the enrich- 
ment and enhancement of many attitudes which have nothing to do with 
music as such — ^witness the use of music in worship for the expression of 
man's religious feeling; witness the use of music in building up the morale 
of an army in time of war, or for Ae building up of enthusiasm for a 
political cause or a civic movement, etc. As subject matter in education, 
then, we must constantly think of two distinct things — ^music education as 
such, and education in other subjects by or with the help of music. 

From one standpoint, we would analyze music as having thrde traits which 
are immediately apparent— universality, versatility, and power. By "uni- 
versality'" is meant a remarkably wide appeal to practically all mankind. 
Greece showed a national interest in sculpture during the age of Pericles; 
Italy showed a national interest in painting in the 15th and 16th centuries; 
but never in the history of any art has there been the universality of interest 
which is shown today in music in the entire Western world. By "versatility" 
is meant music's adaptability to practically every emotional experience of 
which man is capable — ^love or hatred; joy or sorrow; religious exaltation 
or animal passion. By "power" is meant music's ability to make the emo- 
tions poignantly real, music's ability to replace an undesirable mood with a 
desirable mood, David brought comfort to the heart of King Saul; Orpheu.s 
made the trees bow down and weep — ^and neither of them did it by reciting 
the multiplication tables. 

From a second standpoint, we would notice how distinctly musical 

experience must be in order to be of any value at all. Music is a fleeting, an 
evanescent art It is not stationary; it does not "stay put" so you can look 
at it and examine it; motion is the very essence of music, and if we are to 
experience it at all we must catch it, individually and personally, in full 
flight Moreover, music is essentially untranslatable— a statement true of 
all the arts, but most true of music. You may look at a painting or a piece 
of sculpture, weigh its elements in your mind, discuss it with your friends, 
put its essential qualities into words which can be understood; but when you 
want to discuss a piece of music you find yourself in an unexplored maze, 
where confusion in terminology, differences in perceptivity and in subjective 
treatment, and other difficulties make it impossible for you to explain music 
even to yourself in any abstract way, in any way other than through the 
re-creation rather than the translation of the music itself. I know a girl who 
divides all tunes into two groups: those she doesn't like are "rotten" and 
those she does like are "cute." Most of us can improve on her descriptions 
a bit, but the difficulties are really great 

From still a third standpoint we should classify music under two general 
headings — ^that which makes its appeal directly to our senses, and that which 
makes it appeal to our intellects. Under the first heading, music whose 
qualities are essentially sensuous and which makes its appeal primarily to 
the emotions, we should include the crude music of primitive peoples; nearly 
all folk music; most of the music of the romanticists; most programmatic 
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music, tone-poems and modem impressionistic music; and the so-caDed 
^^popular” music. Contrasted with this is the type of music which appeals 
to the intellect — ^the sort of music written by the classicists, in which musical 
thought is expressed for its own sake, though demanding of the listener con- 
centrated attention and genuine intellectual effort. It should not be assumed 
that this intellectual type of music does not also appeal to the emotions ; quite 
the opposite I The play of the intellect should, rather, heighten the emotional 
content. 

I feel that in our schools we are failing to make this distinction and 
thereby often defeating our own ends. We should realize that music which 
makes its appeal to the senses does not require study; all it needs is a hear- 
ing; in fact, the study of such music often devitalizes it and even kills it 
On the other hand, we are not doing what we should do, and easily could do, 
to teach our students how to understand the type of music which appeals to 
the intellect. It is this type of music which we should study ! 

An understanding of the functions and qualities of music as they have 
just been briefly outlined is the surest guide to the development of good taste 
in music. It is not easy to prescribe a set of regulations by whidi one can 
judge the goodness or the badness of a given piece of music. Of course the 
safest guide is the weight of intelligent opinion; but if I must give my own 
judgment on the worth of a piece of music, I think of questions like these: 

Is it a piece of honest work, with a definiteness and purity of expression 
which make it ring true ? 

Does it show originality in thought and expression? 

Does it have spontaneity and ease? 

Is the thought concretely expressed, with reasonable centration and 
economy of expression? 

Does it have a logical structure and development as to form? 

The chief concern of all music education is the cultivation of discrimina- 
tion. The process necessarily starts with the teacher; unless he has gocA 
taste in music, unless he can discriminate between the good and the bad in 
music, he has absolutely no right to teach the subject— he is doing himself an 
injustice, and he is giving the children something which is much worse than 
no instruction at all. Many a town would be better off for a few first-dass 
funerals among its music teachers; and many a music teacher would be 
infinitely more of an artistic success if he were a brick-mason or she were a 

laundress. . . . i 

When the teacher does have the power of discrimination, he almost in- 
evitably imparts it to his pupils. As a matter of fact, the good in music is 
sure to win out if given the chance. A colleague of mine has been experi- 
menting along this line; he chose about twenty pieces of music, ranging 
from very good down to the very ch^pest, poorest type ; he had groups of 
children listen to all of the pieces, and vote as to which they liked best; then 
for about two months the children listened each day to really good music— 
not the test pieces, but other examples of good music; at the end of two 
months, the original lot of twenty piec^ was again listened to and voted 
upon. This experiment was repeated with several groups of children, and 
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each time the standard of taste of Ihe group was considerably raised, not 
through any formal instruction at all, but simply through the hearing of 
nothing but really good music. Many of us have had personal proofs of the 
same thing; again and again I have seen college boys who were completely 
illiterate musically develop a real sense of discrimination of the good in 
music, simply by intimate and constant contact exclusively with good music. 

Ernest Newman, the distinguished music critic, has said that the differ- 
ence between good composers and bad ones is that it takes the former a long 
while to be discovered, and the latter a long while to be found out ! Time is, 
truly, the real test. If I were to sing for you **Yts, we have no bananas,” 
I’d probably be shot before the end of the chorus. But that probably wouldn’t 
happen if I sang ‘^Where-e’er you walk” — even with me doing the singing ! 

Never before in the history of the world have we had such opportunities 
for the constant hearing of fine music. This is due largely to the phenomenal 
development of the sound transmitting and reproducing machines— ^e radio, 
the reproducing piano, and the phonograph. The radio is too new to have 
established an unquestioned place for itself in education; the experiments 
which are being made in America and abroad indicate the possibility of great 
developments along this line. On the other hand, the educational value of 
the reproducing piano and of the phonograph are so great as to be almost 
incalculable. Through these instruments we can now hear, anywhere we 
are, whenever we want it, repeated as often as we wish, practically all of 
the world’s great music. 

These instruments, used wisely by wise teachers, will greatly hasten the 
day when our children will desire only the best in music; when we shall 
distinguish between the pseudo-pathetic and ultra-tragic passages of a Tschai- 
kowsky and the real poignancy of his Andante Cantabile for strings; when 
we shall distinguish between the dynamic buoyancy of Till Eulenspiegel and 
the banality of some of Strauss’s latest works; when we shall discard the 
third-rate melody of Gounod’s Ave Maria and take our joy in the original 
Bach on which Gounod dared try to improve ! 

There are many ways in which the music teacher, whether he be private 
teacher or public school teacher or any other of the 57 varieties of music 
teacher, should apply to his own work the principles discussed in this paper. 
Let me indicate a few of them : 

First, as to interpretation: — 

(a) Rhythm is a basic element in all music. Rhythm has, in its final 
analysis, three correlated aspects: first, a regular pulsation of beats in a 
given metric pattern (there is simply no excuse for the music teacher who 
fails to give the correct time values to such things as the end of a phrase, 
or who ignores the difference, for instance, between a dotted-quarter-and- 
eighth and three-eighths-in-triplet) ; second, ‘‘the flow of the rhythm” (there 
is simply no excuse for the music teacher who pounds out the first accent in 
every measure and who fails entirely to consider phrase accent and the 
counterbalancing of phrases as a whole) ; third, those subtile effects covered 
by the word “nuance” (there simply is no excuse for the music teacher who 
treats rhythm merely with mech^ical accuracy, or, on the other hand, for 
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the music teacher who distorts rhythm in an attempt to make it yield to 
exaggerated dynamic effects, such as the long holding of a given chord just 
because it happens to have a fine barber-shop effect). In brief, rhythmic 
effects must be treated in a sane, reasonable, musical manner. 

(b) Tone quality is a basic element in music, whether we consider vocal 
music or piano music or violin music or any other sort of music. May 
Heaven forgive my friend who directs a college glee club and who chooses 
his men on the basis of which one can sing the loudest ! May Heaven also 
forgive the school teacher who makes a high school boy sing with the so- 
called ‘‘soft” but really emaciated and lifeless tone which one might reason- 
ably expect from a second-grade boy but which is unreasonable for a high 
school boy ! May Heaven forgive the piano teacher who teaches nothing but 
notes and rhythm, who completely forgets that the piano may sing or may 
sob or may shout with joy I 

(c) Balance of tone is a basic element in all music — except in the unac- 
companied solo voice, which one hears comparatively infrequently. If you 
are a piano teacher, you should guide your pupils in an easy, natural 
balancing of melody and accompaniment, and in a nice discrimination be- 
tween passages in which the harmonic element is of primary importance and 
passages in which the harmony simply acts as a background. If you are 
doing choral work, you shotdd seek not only a balancing of part against 
part, but a blending of all the individual voices in a given part into a single 
composite tone— the world's worst chorus member is the town soloist ! 

Second, as to the actual choice of music used: — 

In my opinion, the majority of our music teachers are satisfied with 
music which accomplishes immediate purposes but which is short-lived and 
worthless in the long run. But, really, music which will not stand the test 
of time, the test of constant use and constant repetition, is not merely worth- 
less— it is worse than worthless; it is actually bad. Our market today is 
flooded with music which isn't worth the paper it is written on. Last week I 
examined fifty songs which had been sent to me by publishers ; I threw away 
forty-five, and kept five in my library as being worth future use. In 1925, 
22,500 compositions were sent to Washington for copyrighting; of those 
7500 were actually copyrighted that year, and most of the 7500 are already 
dead and buried. Dr. Carl Engel, chief of the music division of the Library 
of Congress, estimates that at least 80% of the music published in America 
is worthless trash— "not only worthless, but harmful trash; for a great deal 
of it acts like a poison that devitalizes us musically, that retards the musical 
advancement of our nation." 

You will rarely if ever find a school music book which does not contain 
some good music; and you will rarely if ever find one which does not con- 
tain some bad music. For this very reason, I am opposed to the exclusive 
adoption of any one book or series of books, for the teacher who is doing a 
good job has to use good material from many sources. The music teacher 
or supervisor must be able to distinguish between the good and the bad, if he 
would be a successful and honest teacher. 
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In similar manner must the piano teacher, or the voice teacher, or the 
violin teacher choose the worth-while music from the great mass of available 
material, A mediocre piece may seem sufficient for some immediate need; 
but if you vrill search and if you will study the literature you will always find 
a really fine piece which will be much better for the immediate need and 
which will leave a lasting "‘good taste’^ in your mouth and in your ear. 

I believe that we should rarely, if ever, use a piece of music unless it 
will stand the test of constant use for at least five consecutive years with 
continued effectiveness from the standpoint of the teacher, the performer and 
the auditor. 

What is the secret of it all? — ^In one word, STUDY. Familiarity breeds 
love and respect, as well as contempt If we are familiar with nothing but 
the good, we like it; and if we are familiar with nothing but the cheap and 
tawdry we like that. But the moment we become acquainted with bolli the 
cheap and the good, familiarity with the cheap thing breeds contempt for it, 
while familiarity with the good thing breeds a love for it, a respect for it 
and a taste for nothing but what is good. Such familiarity and intimacy can 
come only through constant and incessant and searching study— and in that 
one word lies the open sesame to good taste. 

PROGRAM 

Wichita High School Band, 

Raymon H. Hunt, Conductor, 


Marche Heroique SaintSaens 

Invitation to the Waltz Weber 

Two Sketches from the Orient Cecil Burleigh 

Under the Spanish Flag— 'Cubaland Suite” Sousa 


HfVOICIirG INSTRXJMENTAL INSTRUCTION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Milfobd L. Landis, Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Successful business concerns have long recognized the necessity of taking 
a yearly invoice. We are fortunate in being able to get temporary releases 
from our class room responsibilities for these few days so that we also may 
profit by a period of invoice. I like to look upon the opportunities which 
present themselves at our Conferences in this light When President Kendel 
asked me to prepare a paper on the traimng of bands in the public schools, 
I could not refrain from being so presumptions as to suggest a title for the 
paper which would permit me to indulge in some opinions which I have held 
for some time. They are just that-nnere opinions, which you are privileged 
to accept or reject in the face of the arguments advanced in support of 
them. It would be entirely too egotistical to hope that any of them would 
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be accepted as conclusive. It will be adequate satisfaction to your speaker 
to hope that they may provoke some thought on current practices. One 
hestitates to find fault with or to suggest improvement of the established 
practices of a going concern. Instrumental music, viewed from the stand- 
point of nationally known high school bands or orchestras, is certainly a 
going concern. No specific reference or comment need be made concerning 
the almost miraculous recognition these organizations have achieved for 
themselves during the past five years only. This record is common knowl- 
edge. 

What is instrumental music in the public schools which we are now 
proposing to invoice? I conceive the instrumental music curriculum of a 
public school system to be one which provides for the balanced instruction 
of all of the instruments of the symphony orchestra and s)niiphonic band, 
and a similar provision for those students who wish to study piano, cor- 
related and articulated as to promote a rational scheme of public school 
music education. As the ambitions of various teachers, supervisors, and 
directors of music education departments in public school systems vary, so 
also varies the emphasis placed upon certain component phases of this great 
elementary school subject This is inherently wrong, and must sooner or 
later wreck the whole subject. One can see growing evidences of the com- 
ing of such a condition by a mere study of the frequent contests. Expendi- 
tures unwarranted and wholly out of proportion with the education derived 
from them are being made periodically for the sole purpose of establishing 
the supremacy of quality of a special and only a component part of music 
education. This is unfair to those other component parts of the whole 
scheme which cannot fail but sufiFer in the matter of equipment, faculties, and 
supplies so necessary to the success of the complete subject. While it is 
true that instrument^ music in its present status is the success which it now 
apparently is as the result of such advertising and propaganda, I believe the 
time has come for a gradual tightening of the reins, so that we may guide 
it properly into its correct gait and track. One other matter should be cited 
here also. The growing tendency between teachers of various phases of 
this subject to seek supremacy within a single school system for their special 
subject is another case in point to the effect that as that spirit grows so the 
success of the whole degenerates. One might continue with minor matters 
of a similar nature which can lead to no result other than the one I have 
prophesied. To summarize on this point, we need to cease looking upon otu 
work as a matter of training bands, training orchestras, or any oAer en- 
semble for which we have a special fancy but to develop the whole field of 
instrumental music. We need to invite a closer sympathy of vocal teachers. 
We need to insist upon a broader knowledge of the subject of music educa- 
tion by all of our music teachers, vocal and instrumental alike. In short, we 
all need to develop a keener sense of professional attitude; a keener under- 
standing of what the other music teacher teaches, and how and why; a 
keener understanding of what effect that teaching will have upon later teach- 
ing; a keener appreciation of how our work articulates and correlates with 
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what has gone before and what is to follow. We need to fill our courses 
with tangible educational value of the kind which even the layman can 
understand 

For some years now, there has been a Standard Course of Study for vocal 
music. This course was sponsored and prepared by our National Conference. 
I am not informed as to whether it is being followed in whole or part by any 
great number of music departments in public schools, but I am confident of 
the fact that it has been a guiding hand for many supervisors and directors 
of public school music departments who have wanted to proceed with their 
task, educationally. It has provided a respectable and dignified attitude to- 
ward a very definite responsibility which vocal teachers and supervisors have 
assumed. It is perhaps true that it took three quarters of a century to evolve 
this course and was then adopted only after considerable reservations on the 
part of those who had a hand in its preparation. This fact alone is one of 
the many that should provoke us to a similar effort for instrumental music. 
By and large, most of us are proceeding on a very intangible basis. Our 
efforts, in many instances, are pure experiments, not altogether without value 
but not so guided by sound investigation and study as to be productive of the 
most fruitful results. In the face of this proposition, let us consider some 
of the most elementary problems. 

When is the proper time to offer instrumental instruction? Shall there 
be instrumental classes or beginning bands and orchestras? Can the kinds 
of instruments upon which instruction is to be offered be limited, profitably? 
Shall there be a homogeneous or a heterogeneous grouping of instruments 
in classes? How many times each school week shall these classes be taught? 
To what extent shall the vocal instruction previously taught prepare the 
student to enter the instrumental class? Shall vocal instruction cease when 
instrumental instruction is begun? What degree of progress shall be ex- 
pected at the various stages of public school progress as defined by grades, 
such as SA, SB, etc? These, together with many minor problems, confront 
us constantly. There is no guide for the teacher who is about to introduce 
instrumental music, except as it is found in the scattered writings of those 
who have gone before and have tried certain ways and means, perhaps tempo- 
rarily successful, perhaps abandoned since then. The summer schools, and a 
few winter or full time schools are making a valiant effort to concentrate 
this material and present it, but even here it is sometimes shackled by the 
idiosyncratic theories of the pedagog. Perhaps I can do no more than place 
mysdf in the very position which I have criticized if I attempt to answer 
some of the questions which I have raised. Before doing this, however, I 
feel obliged to add one other thought Any architect who aims to build a 
certain building conceives the thing as a whole at first and then in detail later. 
He proceeds to draw plans and spedfications; he sets up various machinery 
and employs certain help to promote the project which he conceived as a 
whole. In other words, he has first a desire to accomplish a specific result 
and he provides himself with the proper conditions with which to accomplish 
that result. To be sure he has made certain studies of other buildings and 
the methods employed in their construction and completion and he uses that 
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study as a basis for certain conclusions which he makes for the success of 
his building. 

Assuming that this is what we are now doing, let us consider again what 
it is that we are setting out to build; it is a curriculum and course of study 
of instrumental music to be used in a public school system, correlated with 
other school subjects, and so articulated as to form a component part of a 
whole subject which we shall call music education. We recognize certain 
perceptive limitations in pupils who are to conclude their public school educa- 
tion with the senior high school or junior college as they are affected by 
other school subjects, and therefore we need to recognize these same limita- 
tions in music. I am not prepared to say where the limitation is in music, 
any more than an architect can safely say how high a building may be built. 
This much we can safely say however, that, in order to satisfy what we know 
to be the best in instrumental music, we are going to build a complete 
symphony orchestra and a complete symphonic band in the highest school in 
the public school system. If we can interest enough students to make it 
possible, we will have two organizations of each kind. 

Now to go back to the beginning. I believe that the proper time to offer 
instrumental instruction is in the fifth grade — grade, to be specific. I 
believe that we have a right to expect vocal music instruction to have so 
familiarized students of this age with the necessary theory that immediate 
transition can be made without an aitirely new concept of music notation 
being necessary. I believe that we have a right to expect also that the 
appreciation course has so functioned that students in tMs grade have an 
understanding of the various kinds of instruments so far as their appearance 
and tonal quality are concerned. I believe that all instrumental instruction 
from this point through to the 7B grade or first year in junior high school 
should consist of heterogeneous class work with two exceptions, which I 
will come to presently. I believe that by proper motivation, publicity and 
previous music instruction, the kinds of instruments upon which lessons 
shall be offered can be limited, profitably, to the following kinds : violin, viola, 
cello, clarinet, flute, comet, trombone and drum. Many of you think that 
there will be few enrollments on viola, cello, clarinet and flute; but this is 
not the case when what has gone before is actually taught There may be 
fewer pupils who will be prepared to study cello than any of the other instru- 
ments mentioned because of its size only. I cannot hear the designation 
"violin classes” without a feeling that we are creating in the minds of 
prospective pupils an individual attitude instead of an ensemble attitude 
toward their instruction. In the matter of winds, I know it to be true that 
as soon as all of the prospective pupils knew the limitation on the number 
of saxophones needed in the symphonic band there was an immediate willing- 
ness to accept the advice to study clarinet. This same principle applies to 
any section of the orchestra or band but it must be presented before instruc- 
tion is begun or immediately when prospective pupils are met for the first 
time. Such matters as the purchase of the correct kind and quality of an 
instrument can be handled with the same psychology. The two exceptions 
to heterogeneous groups of instruments in the same class, are flute and 
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drums. I know that flutes in the hands of beginners have such a delicate 
tonal quality that in classes with other wind instruments, they are practically 
lost While drums can be taught on silent practice pads, the problems in- 
volved in teaching this subject are so much different from all other problems 
as to make it necessary to segregate them in separate classes for some time. 

I believe that vocal instruction can be dispensed with when instrumental 
instruction begins because to some degree each instrumental lesson should of 
necessity be partly also a singing period. This plan would make it possible 
to schedule instrumental classes in a rigid elementary school curriculum 
without encroaching upon the time to which teachers of other subjects are 
entitled and would in many instances obviate the lack of cooperation, respect 
and good will which we sometimes fail to get from teachers of other school 
work simply because we encroach upon their time. Remember this is a music 
education program that we are setting up and therefore should provide for 
proper time for all things musical which we are going to teach. It is de- 
cidedly unfair to think that vocal music is of such paramount importance 
that students who provide themselves with instrumental equipment should be 
obliged to take both vocal and instrumental music at the expense of some 
other school subject which does not articulate with either vocal or instru- 
mental music. The place for articulation here is in music. The degree of 
progress to be expected in these two grades of classes fits splendidly into 
our understanding of the development of harmony in music. 

Let me illustrate just what is meant by saying that from SB to SA is the 
period of unisonal playing; from 5 A to 6B is the period of two part pla 3 dng; 
from 6B to 6A is the period of three part playing; and the period from 6A 
to 7B is the period of four part playing. Each period must contain suflScient 
material to insure the easy progression to the next period. 

The first year of junior high should provide a transition period. That 
is to say, all students should now be placed in ensembles of such sizes 
as can be handled efficiently by one instructor. These ensembles should 
not yet be considered as a band or orchestra but should be large ensembles 
in vdiich the following study would be undertaken with appropriate materials : 
some of the best violinists should be encouraged to study double bass and 
cello; some of the best flutes should be encouraged to procure piccolos; some 
of the best clarinets should be changed to oboes and bassoons, other clarinets 
to saxophones; some of the best comets to French Homs, Fluegel Homs, 
and trumpets; some of the trombones to baritones and tubas. The drums 
should be brought in now and bass drums, cymbals, tympani, bells, xylophones 
and other percussion accessories should be taught The materials should pro- 
vide for this grade some concrete problems to be met with in reading and 
pla)ring commercially printed music editions for symphony orchestra and 
symphony band, such as melody supported by accompaniment only; certain 
abbreviation marks and signs; the interplay of family of instruments upon 
family on the same or different themes. 

As a whole this period should be devoted to a complete transition from a 
vocal attitude toward music to an understanding of the complexities of in- 
strumental music. I do not mean that that regard for tonal quality, correct 
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phrasing, correct intonation and those other qualities which the vocal pre- 
requisite and its subsequent study as a part of the instrumental work shall 
have accomplished for us shall now be discarded, but, rather, that enough 
effort has been devoted to the development of this phase of the work so that 
we must now do bigger things in which we are going to face entirely new 
problems, the solution of which will depend entirely upon how well we have 
developed the qualities just mentioned. In other words these attributes will 
have to be carried on now unconsciously while we are consciously mastering 
new difficulties. 

I want to back track just long enough to bring out the experience which 
I know must be common with all of you, viz., that remarkable progress which 
some students will make over others. It is the old shoe of individual differ- 
ences about which we are hearing and seeing so much lately. This problem 
challenges the instrumental instructor more in my estimation than any other 
which he faces, and the remedy which I suggest for it is the one which 
provides the change from the foundational instrument, which has been com- 
paratively easy for the students we are considering, to those instruments 
which are generally considered to be the most difficult This makes it pos- 
sible for all students to be working up to their individual level of achievement 
and at the same time insures the greater and more perfect ensemble which 
is to follow. I hear you think — this is all very well, if it can be made to 
work. It can be made to work if you want it to work. The seed for this 
condition must be laid in the Kindergarten and must be followed by the 
successive steps which lead up to the time when you get these pupils in the 
SB grade. Let me ask you one question which will have a bearing on the 
problem — how many boys and girls in your first grades know that you have 
a good orchestra and band in the senior high school ? In the smaller com- 
mtmities this may be more common knowledge, but how about the city child? 
I have found 9th grade junior high school students who have been only 
sub-consciously aware of the fact that there is a band and an orchestra in 
the senior high school to which they were about to graduate. How can these 
first grade babies know about these things best? By hearing and seeing 
them. They can be most effectively heard and seen in their own, the first 
grade, environment In other words, the high school groups must be taken 
to them. 

We left off with the advent of the eighth grade. What is the junior high 
for? So many folks have attempted to settle this question that my effort 
would be preposterous. Suffice it to say that it is a place to experiment, a 
place to try many things in an effort to find the right thing for each indi- 
vidual. Again we are confronted with the individual difference problem. 
Some pupils will recognize this experimental opportunity and in instrumental 
music will take some band and some orchestra work. In our building pro- 
gram, we have set up a progrmn whidi includes a complete orchestra and a 
complete band for the eighth and ninth grades of junior high. There will 
be some students who will be violently opposed to t^ng one or the other of 
these courses. In their own limited way they have formed a conclusion that 
the band is the only course for them; or vice versa, that the orchestra is 
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the only course for them. This spirit destroys for them the whole purpose 
of the junior high school and it is our business to use our Super-Vision and 
decide for them or help diem decide how many semesters they will experi- 
ment with band and how many with orchestra. This is another problem 
that challenges the best effort of any instrumental instructor. 

This is one reason for saying that both band and orchestra in the junior 
high school need to be instructed by one person. This person needs to be 
an instrumental music instructor, instead of an orchestral conductor or a 
band director. The materials for these two grades can be standardized. 

There is only a certain amount of literature that can be covered in this 
time and it should be selected, edited, bound and prepared with the same care 
that goes into the selection, editing, binding, and preparation of any similar 
public school text. This material should have such supplemental additions as 
to provide material for the various kinds of public performances that these 
groups will be called upon to render. The meat of these two years however 
should consist of the text mentioned which would contain such literature, 
selected and edited and graduated in technical and perceptive difficulties, and 
to form a part of a full five year program to culminate in the last year of 
the senior high school symphony orchestra and symphonic band. One might 
write another paper discussing merely the considerations which should enter 
into the selection of the material for such a program together with necessary 
points to be considered in the editing and binding of it 

After these same students have had two full years of experimental work 
in both nearly or altogether complete symphony orchestra and symphony 
band, they are prepared to graduate to the senior high school It is becom- 
ing increasingly more necessary for first year high school students to de- 
termine upon a definite course of study immediately upon their entrance. 
Those who fail to formulate such a course at this time find themselves in 
continuous turmoil as their aspirations to enter certain walks of Ufe, or to 
pursue a course in some institution of higher learning, materialize. It is at 
this point again, then, where we need to counsel them vocationally and 
avocationally, and thereby make them understand that they must make a 
choice of one of the two symphonic groups in the high school. Those who 
have failed to develop average ability in their previous study should be 
kindly advised to pursue some other cultural activity which may not have 
been offered previous to high school. These students are not lost to us and 
all of their previous training has been of benefit to them, appreciationally, 
if we make clear to them the economic attitude with which we are advising 
them. 

The materials for the high school period of three years should again be 
standardized. It would be considered preposterous for an English course in 
a senior high school to include only studies of Shakespeare, and while this 
may be a tremendous exaggeration it is nevertheless true that instrumentally 
we sometimes do that very thing, study only Shakespeare, to the total ex- 
clusion of other authors and forms of writing. I am sure that you under- 
stand what I mean when I confess that a graduate of mine who is now a 
member of a civic symphony orchestra trombone section, when asked what 
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the orchestra would play on the eve of the concert, while going to the 
theatre in which the concert was about to be played, could tell me nothing 
about the names of the compositions to be played, nothing about the com- 
posers, and nothing about the form of these compositions that would give 
me a clue to further our conversation. That boy had learned to play some 
notes on trombone but that was the full extent of his instrumental music 
education as he got it from me through three previous years in high school. 
How many folks are willing to make a similar confession? Are we teaching 
music or are we just teaching students to play notes ? I know that this is all 
I have been doing and I am going to change it. This leads me to my con- 
cluding thought. 

In what status do we find instrumental music materials? I have reference 
now only to those forms in which we use the printed page of music as our 
texts. I need not comment upon the fact that manufacturers have supplied 
us with instruments within the reach of the average family purse; that many 
publishers have been willing to risk a tremendous loss by preparing pioneer 
methods and materials, and that they are stiU willing to break away from 
antiquated practices in the matter of editions, numbers and kinds of parts 
to single compositions and folios, as was evidenced only too strongly by the 
recent activity of the Instrumental AflFairs Committee. I cannot refrain 
from becoming a trifle belligerent in my attitude regarding this matter even 
though I know that this sort of attitude is not productive of results. No 
special blame rests upon any individuars shoulders. I do not think that I 
could write what I think we most need, even though I think I know what 
that is, in bulk. Perhaps the greatest handicap that we have is the fact 
those who can write what is needed are too busy teaching, and those who 
are not teaching cannot write because they have no understanding of what 
is needed. Another handicap is the fact that as yet there is no accepted 
standard of procedure which would insure the success of a method or series 
of materials if they were published to supply such a procedure. 

A case in point is the publication of band scores. I have spent many, 
many hours of my personal time whidi should be used for rest and recreation 
in the preparation of manuscript scores of compositions which I wanted to 
be able to present to my students in the most satisfactory and economical 
manner possible. Yet I find in talking with other instrumental teachers oc- 
casionally that they are not even informed that full scores can be bought 
for some few band compositions, and if they are informed they expected to 
get the score for a nominal fee or price. Let me urge the point right now, 
that we teachers need to encourage the publishers by taking advantage of 
the opportunities which they are creating for us if we expect them to con- 
tinue with the opportunities. There is not a school band library in the 
country that can afford to be without the scores which have been published 
so far. I am sorry to see that one very important addition to band literature 
has been discriminated against by providing it with a S3moptic score when 
the orchestra edition of the same enjoys the company of a full score. 

As a general thing, the orchestral literature has b^ provided abundantly 
in the proper form for school purposes, but on the band side it is as yet a 
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sorry state of affairs. One needs merely to study the various public pro- 
grams of school ensembles to see that this is true. We need higher ideals 
concerning the artistic possibilities of the band ensemble. This group has 
long since outgrown it’s bally-hoo, foot-ball game noise-making progenitor. 
It is entitled to the profound effort of the best musical talent which we have 
because it is the only single musical endeavor in which the school systems of 
America can claim to have had a major influence in bringing about a digni- 
fied acceptance of a new musical idiom. True there have been bands of 
S3miphonic proportions and possibilities before school bands entered the field ; 
but it was left to the school band movement, or better, to the instrumental 
music movement in the public schools, to bring this new organization to its 
present stage of recognition. And it is still a great experimental laboratory 
in the science of the union of sounds. The orchestra was well established 
long before instrumental music in public school curricula occurred to any- 
body, and hence the instrumentation today is a mere copy of that established 
long ago. We can do things with band ensemble in the public school which 
the professional class cannot afford to attempt We can try grouping after 
grouping of instruments until we are satisfied with the results and have these 
groups for definite periods of research every day at no cost whatsoever, 
whereas the cost to professionals would be prohibitive at the outset. In other 
words, the public school instrumental department of music is the laboratory 
for band ensemble development 

But I am getting away from my subject We started to discuss materials. 
To glance at ffie glowing advertisements in the music magazines as they are 
published from month to month and not be impressed with a desire to have a 
copy on approval for inspection and study is to admit lack of interest We 
are being swamped with new materials, particularly in the field of beginners' 
methods, all of which possess some very fine points, many times written to 
supply a need in a particular locality; but hardly any of them usable every- 
where. One cannot refrain from eulogizing these many efforts to supply a 
very needy field; but has it occurred to you with what flimsy covers and 
bindings these methods are being tendered to boys and girls who need very 
much more durable materials if they are expected to last until the last pages 
have been studied? The contents have been condensed to the point where 
there is a mere suggestion only of a music text. All that seems to be neces- 
sary to prepare a student to leap from a fifth grade beginning class into a 
full fledged symphony orchestra or symphonic band is found on approxi- 
mately fifty sheets of octavo size paper, much of which contains printed 
matter which the student rarely reads and oftener cannot understand when 
he does read it because of the mature language and phraseology which is 
used. We must get down to the age and understanding of the child we are 
going to teach. What understandable reading matter is present is frequently 
hidden away in some obscure comer or cover page where its importance is 
certain not to be recognized. 

Let it not be assumed that the size or binding of a text is the only vexing 
condition. While these are important matters, it is the content within the 
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covers that is so often disappointing. Apparently there is still a difference 
of opinion as to what tunes and what exercises and when and how these two 
means shall be used. We have had armies on both sides of the fence and so 
I am surprised that no one has straddled it and has given us what I think we 
really need, namely, tunes sugar-coated or disguised as exercises. And so 
one might continue finding fault without offering a remedy. This is a very 
delicate subject in some quarters and perhaps the less said about it the better. 
We will continue to look for just the right thing, however. 

PROGRAM 

The St Cecilians of Tulsa Oklahoma 
George Oscar Bowen, Conductor 


Invocation to St. Cecilia Harris 

In These Delightful, Pleasant Groves Purcell 

Three Indian Songs Lieurance 

Hear Thy Lover's Cry (Omaha) 

Wi-um (Pueblo Lullaby) 

By the Waters of Miimetonka (Sioux) 

Golden Rod Leps 

Dreams Wagner 

In the Boat Grieg 

Soon I'm Goin' Home Bliss 

The Last Night Clokey 


THE MELODIC APPROACH TO MUSIC 

W. Otto Miessner, Chicago Musical College, Chicago, lUinois 

At first thought, the title of this treatise sounds as redundant as "The 
Story Approach to Reading" or "The Picture Approach to Drawing," or 
"The Song Approach to Singing." Nevertheless, the teachers of but a 
generation ago would not have been able to grasp the pedagogical signifi- 
cance of any of these statements. For those were die dull, dark days of 
childhood when Reading was approached through the alphabet, when Draw- 
ing was advanced through geometrical forms, when Singing was introduced 
through the C major scale. Learning was a painful process, aided and 
abetted by the birch rod. Exercises, studies and drills constituted the daily 
schod-room routine. The subject wbs all-important Mastery of facts and 
symbols were prime considerations. The natural interests, attitudes and 
reactions of children received little or no consideration. 

The Law of Motion 

But the world moves. There was a day, not long distant, when this 
simple statement was an act of heresy. Even today, there are people and 
sects in America who insist that the earth is flat and stationary; but most 
of us know better. Indeed, the modem scientist tells us that not only do the 
suns and the planets revolve and travel in orbits at terrific speeds, but that 
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all matter, solid, liquid or gaseous, is composed of molecules, atoms and 
electrons that are in constant revolution. Not only is motion the law of 
life, but apparently it is inseparable from existence. 

Rhythm of the Arts 

Eternal rhythmic motion, then, is the supreme law of the universe. This 
rhythmic law is notably evident in the arts. Traditionally, these have been 
classified as the static arts of Architecture, Sculpture and Painting and the 
moving arts of Dancing, Poetry (or Drama) and Music. But the spatial 
arts cannot be conceived except through the medium of motion, that is, the 
act of following '‘significant form^’ as determined by their rhythmic lines 
extending in space. Thus rhythm, or time, becomes iht "fourth dimension” 
of space. Conversely, we are unable to conceive of dance movements except 
through the three dimensional bodies of the dancers, nor of the moving 
events of the poem or drama except through their human characters. Nor 
can we conceive of rh3rthm in music, except as a series of dots or straight 
lines in space, nor of melody except as "significant form” in two dimensions 
(high and low) nor of harmony except as a tonal mass. And so, oddly 
enough, space becomes the "fourth dimension of time.” 

The Law of Learning 

But what has all this scientific discussion to do with "The Melodic Ap- 
proach to Music ?” More than may, at first, be apparent. '^Learn by doing** 
is perhaps the simplest, truest summarization of the learning process that has 
ever been enunciated — ^yet, how long has this law been violated, how fre- 
quently is it mis-applied, even today ! Now, it is obvious that we cannot "do” 
anything whatsoever without being in motion ourselves or without setting 
something outside ourselves in motion. Furthermore, this law of "Learn- 
ing by doing” is most often violated in the teaching of manual skills, par- 
ticularly in the arts, where common sense should indicate that "example is 
more potent than precept” Years ago Dr. Elliot told us that "the good 
teacher says, 'Qiildren, I will show you how’.” Long before that Pestalozzi 
and Froebel pointed the way, but teachers have foolishly persisted until 
recently in following their own devious paths. 

The Nature of Children 

This is all the more remarkable when every observer of children must 
realize that activity, motion, doing things, are vital not only to their «ajoy- 
ment but to their development as well. Children seemingly never tire of 
activity if only the activity is frequently changed. Nothing so quickly 
deadens a young child’s interest as monotony. Consequently, protracted 
drill, frequent repetition, laborious mastery of unrelated or imapplied facts 
defeat their own purpose. 

How Reading Is Taught 

Teachers of reading, a generation ago, completely misunderstood children 
when they began by exacting the mastery of the alphabet, nonsense syllables 
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like b, ab” and nonsense sentences like "See the ox go up.” Children 
of all countries and of all generations have had an insatiable hunger for 
stories as is evidenced by the rich folklore of all nations. Is it not because 
things happen and people are doing something in this make-believe world 
that children are so interested in these tales? And, is it not strange that, 
imtil the present generation, teachers should have failed to take advantage 
of this dynamic interest of children and to evolve from it a rational method 
of expanding their vocabularies and of teaching them to read? This is 
precisely what the modem teacher of reading does. She begins by telling 
stories, to be retold by the children and later to be visualized from symbols, 
sentence-wise, phrase-wise, word-wise. The last step of all is concerned 
with phonograms and single letters. 

Under the old synthetic methods, which began with the letters, children 
laboriously, painfully learned during their first year to call the words, one 
by one, as contained in the non-sense sentences of one woeful primer. With 
the modem story approach, in the same period, our children make acquaint- 
ance with countless delightful folk-tales and often complete the reading of 
twenty to thirty books. Learning to read has become a pleasure in place 
of a task. 

How Drawing Is Taught 

How well do we remember the drawing lessons of our first years at 
school! The walls were bare of decorations of any sort Any furtive 
attempts at "making pictures’^ were frowned upon as idling. Instead, we 
had formal lessons in copying geometrical figures and designs with the 
aid of compass and mle. Any modem teacher will realize that this process 
violated child nature. We know today that children have no interest in 
static subjects. They want to "see the wheels go round” and "make the 
animals perform.” So the modem teacher surrounds the children with 
pictures and encourages their natural instincts to express their sense of 
form through bold free-hand movements and large spots of color. The 
finer conceptions of line, of light and shade, of balance and perspective are 
left to a later period of development. "From whole to parts” is the new 
law here also. 

How Singing Was Taught 

It hardly seems necessary to remind music teachers that there were also 
the "dark ages” of school music when little children were kept as far away 
from the delightful realm of singing games, folk-songs and danc^ as they 
were from fairy tales and folk-lore. In 1900, when I began teaching music 
in the public schools in Indiana, we were compelled by state law to teach 
the scale, as well as the notes and numerous musical definitions that were 
meaningless, to children of the primary grades. Tones were taught as num- 
bers of a family with "Mamma Do and Baby Ti” etc; the corresponding 
notes as "apples on a tree”— "birdies on a fence”— "fishes in a pond,” etc. 
Do we marvel that the children, too, were "up a tree,” "on the fence” or "all 
at sea” when it came to actual music? As teachers, we were all engrossed 
with facts and symbols; and the childr«i learned very little music. We had 
forgotten the law of "Learning by doing.” 
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Note by Note 

Singing, in those days, was as unmusical as reading was without ex- 
pression. Iliere could be but little movement in the music because we taught 
the children to point to each note and to count out mentally its full value. 
We copied the reading teachers of our day who pointed out each syllable 
of every polysyllabic word and, consequently, our songsinging was just as 
meaningless as their reading which was mere word-calling. 

Do you see how we violated the first and most basic law of literary and 
musical expression, namely the law of movement, of rhythm? At the same 
time, we violated the natures of children who are inherently in tune, in 
harmony with this law of life. They could no more appreciate a music 
that stood still than they could a sentence that said nothing. 

Happily, the teachers of reading have learned the importance of under- 
standing children first of all. As a result, children learning to read today 
are engaged in a joyous adventure in a land of fancy and romance where 
things happen. Their contact with folk-lore opens new worlds, develops 
imagination and initiative and enriches the vocabulary far beyond the con- 
fines of the old-fashioned ‘^speller/’ Indeed, Dr. Thorndike has just recently 
declared his conviction that "if reading were properly taught, the teaching 
of formal spelling might well be abandoned Is it not equally reasonable 
that children who make the widest possible acquaintance with music will 
learn to read it with a minimum of formal drill? 

The Song Approach to Singing 

Briefly, this modem "song approach to singing*’ consists of acquainting 
the children with a wealth of rhythmic and singing games, folk songs and 
dances which have been the heritage of European children for generations. 
Some of this material is used (as in language reading) for aural and visual 
observation which leads naturally into phrase-wise, musical and meaningful 
tone-thinking and music-reading. 

The feeling for the phrase is strengthened further by the study (by sound 
and by sight) of the motives and figures which make up the phrase. These 
motives, which are definite musical ideas with specific musical associations, 
and the smaller two, three and four-toned figures, constitute a musical voca- 
bulary which is practically as distinct and definite for its purpose as is the 
vocabulary of language. 

When Children Should Learn to Read 

One of the questions most often asked is "When will the children learn 
to read notes?” The obvious answer must be, ^When what is to be read will 
be full of meaning for the children.” In other words, neither children nor 
adults can read with understanding (or pleasure) that which lies beyond 
their field of experience. If you do not believe this, please try to read Mr. 
Einstein’s Theory of Relativity or Mr. Maeterlinck’s "Life of Space.” 

Children should not be asked to r^d music notation until that which is 
represented expresses a musical experience which is familiar to them. This 
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is only another way of saying that we leam %y going from the known to 
the unknown/' Unfortunately this axiom has been misconstrued in the 
past to mean as “going from familiar symbols, i.e. notes, to unfamiliar 
songs/' Again, I ask you adults who can read notes to try to read the score 
of Stravinski's “Divine Poem’' and then confess to me truly what you got 
from it. Now, it is just as far a leap for children to jump from abstract 
scale exercises to a beautiful song full of rhythmic movements, as it is for 
you to leap from Beethoven or Brahms to Stravinski. The moral of this 
discussion is that children will be ready and eager to read music and will 
accomplish this skill with a minimum of effort if we only will first give them 
a wealth of experience in hearing and expressing beautiful music suited to 
their needs. 

The proper procedure in music, as in language, then, is to let the 
children hear, then express music that appeals to them, following this with 
a study of the phrase and its component parts until they can recognize 
musical ideas by their sound. Then they will be as ready to leam to read 
music as children who can talk are ready to read their own language. Any 
attempt to teach note reading before the children can comprehend complete 
phrases, motives and figures, falls of its own weight and relegates music 
reading and musical expression to mere mechanical note sounding. 

The Melodic Appeoach to Playing 

All this is properly the traditional music work of the primary grades. 
Recent experiments, however have proven to investigators in this field that 
much is still to be learned about children and the ways in which they may 
best be led to express themselves in music. There is a constantly growing 
number of music educators who believe that the motor skills of young chil- 
dren are far in advance of their reasoning faculties. These pioneers in 
music education are experimenting with rhythmic bands, with the physical 
expression of rhythm through body movements and dances and with the 
development of tonal concepts by direct contact with musical instruments in 
coordination with the use of the singing voice. After the toy instruments, 
which are mostly rhythmic in character, the piano is the most practical of 
all instruments with which to begin the development of motor skill as applied 
in playing a musical instrument, for a number of sound reasons : (1) Exact 
pitch and tone quality are %wlt in" the piano; (2) A beginner can play a 
succession of perfect musical tones from the very start; (3) The transfer 
from rhythmic instruments to the piano is the most natural because the piano 
is essentially a percussive instrument; (4) The piano is a complete instru- 
ment capable of expressing rhythm, melody and harmony; (5) The piano 
accompaniment is necessary to the singing voice and to solo numbers on other 
instruments; (6) The piano is the instrument most widely distributed in 
American homes; (7) Piano literature is the key to the understanding of all 
music. 

Those of us who have been experimenting with piano classes in the public 
schools are gratified both by the results children have achieved and by the 
great interest and approval accorded this movement by school officials. All 
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similar new movements have grown slowly, and the astonishing rapidity with 
which piano classes have found a place in the schools would seem to hear 
proof of their great value. In Chicago, for example, where piano classes 
were introduced late last fall, more than ten thousand children have already 
enrolled 

Obsolete Methods 

Not all the methods proposed by tiheir sponsors are in harmony with the 
principles we have laid down in this address as based upon the most recent 
practices in teaching other subjects. Much of this material, in fact, belongs 
to the cat^ory of ^‘See the ox go up*^ primers, being neither musical nor 
interesting. Nor is it enough to give fascinating titles to stupid finger exer- 
cises in the hope of attracting children, for they will quicldy discover the 
truth. 

The very earliest piano pieces should be genuine little gems of music, just 
as surely as are the earliest songs we now teach to children. Nothing but 
the best is good enough to hold a place in materials offered for use in our 
public schools. 

A note of warning should also be sounded against the introduction of 
obsolete synthetic, note-to-note playing methods in school piano classes* I 
refer to material which begins with whole notes, half notes and quarter notes 
to be held and counted. Such material, as you have seen, is not music, which 
depends upon rhythmic movement for its vitality and its charm. Moreover 
it violates child nature which demands rh3rthmic activity — s, getting some- 
where. And finally, these long, held notes violate the laws of technic; since 
wrists and fingers stiffen when static but become vitalized through motion. 

From every standpoint, then, the early music to be used in learning to 
play the piano or the violin should be real music, preferably folk music 
that has found its place in the hearts and lives of the people. Obviously, the 
earliest tunes should be limited to technical difficulty. The melody should lie 
under the five fingers for the piano, or under the four fingers used in pla3ring 
the violin. The tune should be strongly rhythmical without being complex. 

The procedure used in piano classes is simplicity itself. First, the chil- 
dren listen to a melody. Second, they sing it, with words and with syllables. 
Third, they play it on the fingers, in the air. Fourth, they play it, in class, 
upon silent keyboards. Fifth, they play it singly, upon the instrument. 
Sixth, they learn to play the accompaniment Seventh, they visualize what 
they have played. Eighth, they memorize staff notation of motives and fig- 
ures learned in the melody. Ninth, they memorize staff notation of ac- 
companying chords. Tenth, they discover these familiar rhythmic, melodic 
and harmonic motives and figures in new pieces. 

Learning to Play Violin 

The only difference in the procedure between teaching piano and violin 
classes lies in the instruments themselves and the manner in which they are 
played. Teachers are fairly well agreed that children should have a year at 
the piano before taking up the violin or any other symphonic instrtiment, for 
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it must be remembered that these require certain concepts of musical tone 
quality and pitch and infinite patience in learning to produce agreeable tones 
which are apt to discourage absolute beginners. Some experience at the 
piano, then, not only provides a background of motor skill which may be 
transferred to the more difficult instrument but provides the medium for 
pleasurable self-expression during this most difficult and trying period. 

While the young violinst is endeavoring to control his bow upon open 
strings, it has been found stimulating to let him play simple four-finger tunes, 
pizzicato. This device satisfies the child’s craving to get melody from his 
fiddle. Moreover, it enables him to develop his left hand technic, and to 
concentrate upon true intonation, unhampered by the distractions of manag- 
ing the bow. Open-string bowing exercises should have a musical piano 
accompaniment so that even this mechanical practice may be made musical. 

Learning With Pleasure 

The all-important thing is to provide materials that are musically interest- 
ing and methods of procedure that will appeal to child nature. The great 
secret is this: *'Be sure that Learning is accompanied by Pleasure.” For it 
seems to be fairly well established that we do best that which gives us 
pleasure. Moreover, we tend to avoid that which has pained us, and to seek 
again those experiences that have pleased us. Possibly, then, we teachers 
are to blame when our young people seek relief from the boredom of the 
schoolroom in cheap literature, in ‘‘thrilling” movies and in jazz music. 
For, while we have acquired better methods and materials for the youngest 
children, it is obvious that the procedure in the upper grades is still far from 
effective. 

School Bands and Orchestras 

If we use our powers of observation, we cannot fail to note the zeal as 
well as the skill of the youngsters in our school bands and orchestras, as 
contrasted with those in the singing classes of the upper grades and high 
schools. Is it not possible that these same kinetic laws which we discussed 
at the beginning of this article are here in evidence? Does it not seem to 
prove that boys and girls are more adept at and consequently more interested 
in developing manual skill in music than they are in sight-singing or even in 
part-singing? 

Indeed, I am one of those who believe that the surest, most direct ap- 
proach to the singing voice, to the musical ear and the tone-thinking mind 
is by way of the physical expression of rhythm through body movements, 
through rh3rthmic instruments, through the piano and other solo instruments. 
Any child can immediately imitate the playing of any interval, diatonic or 
chromatic, at the piano, but it requires many years for him to learn to think 
and sing these same intervals. Would it not be better to let him play them 
first and then sing them? 

In short, I believe that the most pleasurable way to develop musically is 
to “Sing while you play and play as you sing.” At any rate, our most recent 
experiences seem to prove that children learn to read music far more easily 
and quickly in piano classes and in bands and orchestras than they have 
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been able to do heretofore with any systems of sight-singing. It would seem, 
therefore, that this is because the children are doing something with their 
hands ; and this seems reasonable because they can do so many other things 
with their hands. It would be interesting to conduct a yearns test with alter- 
nate grades in a school system, one half of which would spend a part of the 
music periods in instrumental work, say at the piano, while the other half 
would continue along traditional vocal lines. My prediction would be that 
those grades receiving part-time instrumental training would far outstrip 
their less fortunate classmates, even in sight-reading and in part-singing. 

One thing is certain, and that is that instrumental classes are the salvation 
of adolescent boys who either lose their singing voices or have such a re- 
stricted vocal range during this period that singing can afford but little 
pleasure or satisfaction. To my mind there is every reason for encouraging 
all sorts of instrumental dubs in the junior and senior high schools. Ukuleles, 
guitars and mandolins may become stepping stones to the more highly re- 
garded symphonic instruments and the formation of neighborhood instru- 
mental ensembles. 

While much of this amateur music may not be as artistic as might be, 
the same could be said of all other amateurish attempts at self-expression. 
Nevertheless, means for self-expression in this new era of leisure must be 
found and all other achievements in manual skills tend to dutter up the world 
with useless bric-a-brac. Fortunately, perhaps, the product of music disap- 
pears into the vastness of space the moment it has been finished ! But the 
makers of the music have experienced the thrill of self-expression, which is 
the supreme law of life. And if it be true that eternal rhythmic motion is 
the fundamental law of the universe, then it may be true also that we are 
most completely in accord with that law when we are making music. 

DEMONSTRATION OF CLASS PIANO 

Katherine Sentz, Topeka, Kansas. 

(Eighty-five children from the Wichita schools and four from the Topeka, 

Kansas, schools took part in this demonstration, using 10 pianos. The de- 
vdopment of rhythm through the use of rhythmic games was shown, using 
(1) The Bells, (2) Bouncing, (3) Tip-Toe. The song "Melody Way'' was 
sung and played The remainder of the demonstration consisted of ten 
ensemble and five solo numbers.) 

DEMONSTRATION OF THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
HARMONICA IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Combined Clubs from Hamilton and Allison Junior High Schools of Wichita 
Irene Meyer, Director. 

(In addition to a group of harmonica solos by Eldon Lipp, the combined 
clubs gave two groups of concerted numbers, pla 3 ring in four parts — soprano, 
alto, tenor and bass. These numbers included, among others, America, The 
Grand March from Aida, and Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes.) 
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All-Southwestern High School Orchestra, Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, 

Michigan, Director. 

AU-Southwestem High School Chorus, Frank A. Beach, Emporia, 


Kansas, Director. 

I. Gloria from The Twelfth Mass Mozart 

Chorus and Orchestra 

II. Overture to "The Meistersinger*" Wagner 

Orchestra 

III. Turn Ye To Me, Arranged by T. H. Collinson Gaelic Air 

(Unaccompanied) 


The Day of the Fair, Arranged by Katherine K. Davis 

Old English Tune 

Three Part Chorus for Girls^ Voices 
Lo How A Rose E'er Blooming, Arranged by Dr. Archibald 


T. Davison Praetorius 

Triumph! Thanksgiving Rachmaninoff 

Part Song for Male Voices 

IV. Fourth Symphony Tschaikowsky 

Andantino in Modo di Canzona 
Allegro Con Fuoco 

Orchestra 

V. The Lee Shore Coletidge-Taylor 

The Green Cathedral Carl Hahn 

Were You There? (Negro Spiritual) . . .Arranged by H. T. Burleigh 

Chorus 

VI. Valse Triste Sibelius 

Orchestra 

VII. Bridal Chorus from The Rose Maiden F. H. Cowen 

Chorus and Orchestra 

VIII. Marche Slave Tschaikowsky 

Orchestra 


Albert D. Schmutz, K. S. T. C., Emporia, Kansas 
Chorus Accompanist 

SOUTHWESTERN HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
STATISTICS— 1929 


1. Representation by States: 


Arkansas 


Nevada 

Colorado 

2S 

New Mexico 

Kansas 

....Ill 

Oldahoma .. 

Missouri 

18 

Texas 
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2. Nationalities Represented: 


American 

Fathers Mothers 
...157 158 

Dutch 

Fathers Mothers 
... 3 2 

Jewish 

.. 5 

5 

Swiss 

1 

Irish 

.. 5 

4 

Scotch-Irish 

... 4 4 

French 

.. 3 

3 

Following Nationalities— one each: 

English 

.. 13 

13 

Fathers — ^Polish, Russian, Austrian, 

Bohemian 

.. 2 

2 

Dutch-Irish, Englis'h-Irish. 

Scotch 

.. 7 

5 

Mothers — Polish, 

Irish - Indian, 

3. Age of Players: 

12 years 


.... 1 

Welch. 

16 years 


13 years 


.... 3 

17 years 


14 years 


.... 11 

18 years 

22 

15 years 


.... 52 

19 years 

2 

4. What Profession Or Calling Do You 

Expect to Follow? 


Musician 


...124 

Finance 

2 

Music Teacher 


... 23 

Dramatics 

1 

Teacher 


... 14 

Medicine 

2 

Architect 


... 3 

Art 

1 

Orchestra work .... 


... 1 

Chemical Engineer . 

1 

Stenographer 


... 1 

Librarian 

1 

Chemist 


... 1 

Business 

1 

Physician 


... 1 

Commercial 

1 

Journalist 


... 6 

Nurse 

1 

Agricultural Chemist 


... 1 

Structural Engineer 

1 

Army 


... 1 

Interior Decorator . 

1 

Mechanical ^gineer 


... 3 

Law 

5 

Electrical Engineer . , 


... 2 

Not listed 

27 

5. How Is Your Trip to Wichita to Be 

Financed? 


By Parents 


.... 48 

By Concerts 

32 

By Schools 


.... 39 

By Parents and Community Help. . 2 

By Self 


.... 57 

By Special Fund — 

1 

Parents and School . . 


.... 22 

Not Listed 

21 

School Officals and Business Men. . 4 

6. Length of Time of Music Study: 
Under 1 year 

S-6 years 

42 

1-2 years 


.... 10 

6-7 years 

38 

2-3 years 


.... 25 

7-8 years 

14 

3-4 years 


39 

Over 8 years 

18 

4-5 years 40 

7. How Long Have You Played In Orchestral 


Less than one year . . 


... 3 

3-4 years 

85 

1-2 years 


... 32 

5 years 

26 

2-3 years 


... 75 

No reply 

5 


8. Professional Experience: 

123 members write they have played m professional bands or in instrumental 
groups which may be classed prof essionally« 
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9. Credits for Orchestra 

A comparison by percentage of the All-Southwestern High School Orchestra 
with the National High School Orchestra— 

S.-W.Orch. 


One-fourth credit or less per semester 20.95% 

One-fourth to One-half credit per semester 29.93% 

One-half to Three-fourths credit per semester 11.97% 

Three-fourths to One credit per semester 29,34% 

One to One and one-fourth credit per semester 1.79% 

One and one-fourth to One and one-half credit per semester 

One and one-half to Two credits per semester 2.39% 

Over Two credits per semester 3.59% 

Credits for Bond 

One-fourth credit or less per semester 26.12% 

One-fourth to One-half credit per semester 37.83% 

One-half to Three-fourths credit per semester 9.00% 

Three-fourths to One credit per semester 21.62% 

One and one-half to Two credits per semester 4.50% 

Over Two credits per semester .90% 


10. Does Your Orchestra Rehearse During School Hours? 

177 students report rehearsals during school hours. 

26 students report rehearsals out of school time. 

10 students report rehearsals partly in and partly out of school dme. 
Not answered — 11. 


11. Musical or Scholarship Azvards Won: 


Local 

20 

State Orchestra 

16 

County 

11 

National Orchestra 

13 

State 

31 

None 

63 

Scholarship 

13 




12. Doubling Statistics 
Number who play one instrument. . 53 
Number who play two instruments 89 
Number who play three instru- 
ments 31 


13. Total Enrollment of High School 


100 or less 


1300 to 1400, 

100 to 200 

6 

1400 to 1500. 

200 to 300 

23 

1500 to 1600. 

300 to 400 

13 

1600 to 1700. 

400 to 500 

16 

1700 to 1800. 

500 to 600 

17 

1800 to 1900. 

600 to 700 

26 

1900 to 2000. 

700 to 800 

.* 4 

2000 to 2100, 

800 to 900 

8 

2100 to 2200. 

900 to 1000 

11 

2200 to 2300. 

1000 to 1100 

8 

2300 to 2400. 

1100 to 1200 

13 

2400 to 2500. 

1200 to 1300 

8 

Not listed .. 


Number who play four instru- 


ments 2 

Number who play over four 
instruments 1 


2 

24 


to to Ot 00 
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14. Number In Orchestra 

1A 

7 

60 to 65 

11 

1A 4.^ 1C 


65 to 70 

14 

ie 4..N o(\ 

I* 

70 to 75 

15 

■on 4..«^ oc 

!! 15 

75 to 80 

10 

OC *5A 

IQ 

$0 to 85 


OA IC 

. . 12 

85 to ^ 


OC 4.^ At\ 

30 

^ to 95 


Af\ 4^ AC 

36 

95 to 100 


CA 4^ CC 

.. 18 

Over 100 

3 

55 to 60 

21 



15. Number In Band 




TT««Aa<.. 1A 

40 

60 to 65 


1 A 4^ 1C 

1 

65 to 70 

13 

1C 4.>v OA 


70 to 75 

5 

on 4>v oc 

9 

75 to 80 

8 

oc 4i% -lA 

19 

80 to 85 


^A 4^ tc 

8 

85 to 90 


35 to 40. . 

30 

90 to 95 


AA 4/v AC 

15 

95 to 100 


AC 4f\ CA 

16 

90 to 100 


CA f/v CC 

7 

Over 100 


55 to 60 

7 




BUSINESS MEETING 

The report of the nominating committee was accepted, and the following 
officers were elected for 1929-31 : 

President — Grace V. Wilson, Wichita, Kansas. 

First Vice-President— Mrs, Frances Smith Catron, Ponca City, Oklahoma. 

Second Vice-President — ^Harold S. Dyer, Winfield, Kansas. 

Secretary — Sara White, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Treamrer — Catherine E. Stronse, Emporia, Klansaa. 

Auditor— Exigent M. Hahnel, St Lotus, Missouri. 

Director, M. 5*. N. C.—J. Luella Burkhard, Pueblo, Colorado. 

Miss Mabelle Glenn and John W. Beattie made the report for the Na- 
tional Research Council of Music Education, the former as to the supple- 
mentary report on High School Cr«iit Courses in Music, the latter as to 
the report on Certification of Music Teachers in Various States. These two 
reports were adopted. 

Two amendments to the constitution were presented with the unanimous 
approval of the Executive Committee, notice of their presentation having 
been given twenty- four hours prior to this meeting. These two amendments 
were adopted, as follows : 

Amendment to Article IV Section 3, to make it read: "Any person 
interested in public school music but not actively engaged therein, who lives 
in, or in the vicinity of, the city in which the biennial meeting shall be held, 
may become an associate member of the Southwestern Conference upon 
payment of the prescribed dues. The associate members shall have the 
privil^e of attending all meetings and taking part in discussions, but they 
shall have no other rights nor privileges.*^ 
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Amendment to Article V, Section S, the following to be substituted for 
the present Section S : ^‘The dues of active and contributing members shall 
be allocated as follows: 7Sc shall be paid to the treasury of the National 
Conference; $1.50 shall be paid to the Publication Fund; 75c shall be re- 
tained in the treasury of this Conference; and the remaining balance in the 
case of contributing memberships shall be retained in the treasury of this 
Conference in the odd years and shall be paid to the treasury of the National 
Conference during the even years. The amount paid to the Publication Fund 
shall entitle each active and contributing member to a subscription to the 
Music Supervisors Journal and to a copy of the annual Book of Proceed- 
ings, both published by the Music Supervisors National Conference. All 
payments described herein shall be made on or before thirty days after the 
close of the meetings of this or of the National Conference.** 

The report of the Resolutions Committee was read by the Chairman, 
Milford L. Landis, and was adopted by the Conference. 

Invitations for the 1931 meeting were received from Pueblo and San 
Antonio. 

SOUTHWESTERN MUSIC SUPERVISORS CONFERENCE 


TREASURER'S REPORT 

June 15, 1927 to June IS, 1929 
Receipts 

Cash on hand from 1927 report $2,120.10 

From Memberships, September 4, 19^ to April 9, 1928 ; 

1— Balance on active freon 1927 $ 1.00 

4 — Contributing Memberships @ $5.00 20.00 

8— Associate Memberships @ 2.00 16.00 

253— Active Memberships (g) 3.00 759.00 

$ 796.00 

For the above, personal checks from members were 

forwarded to Mr. McFee, Naticmal Treasurer $ 687.00 


And my check No. 48 for 33 active and 2 

contributing memberships $ 109.00 $ 109.00 


From Memberships September 5, 1928 to June 15, 1929 : 

10— Contributing Memberships @ $5.00 $ 50.00 

663— Active Memberships @ 3.00 1,989.00 

1,409— Associate Memberships @ 2.00 2,818.00 

16— Visiting Members @ .75..... 12.00 

$4,869.00 

Deduct for one active member check not paid 3.00 


$4,866.00 

From National Treasurer— per capita— 19^^— 7 @ 75c 5.25 

From National Treasurer — ^per capita— 1928— 390 @ 75c 292.50 

Music Supervisors Journal refund from 1927. 227.15 

High School Chorus “Concert Collections’* sold 8.60 

Balance from Sundry collections by Miss Grace V. Wilson 908.85 

'T)onation” collected by Miss Feme Vaughn 4.00 

Interest on Savings Account 5124 
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77.81 

27.90 

600.00 

$9,298.40 


$ 57.25 

750.00 

50.00 
324.74 

249.62 
369.11 

$1,800.72 

$1,105.00 

1,992.00 

70.00 

257.01 
236.82 
222.61 

190.70 

216.58 

3.00 

$4,293.72 

451.16 

93.62 

$ 544.78 


Recapitulation 

Cash on hand from 1927 report 

Receipts freon all sources 

$9,298.40 


Disbursements 6,639.22 

Balance on hand $2,659.18 

Deposit in Western National Bank $1,708.04 

Deposit in Western National Bank Savings Fund 951.14 


$2,659.18 

CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS CONFERENCE 

Article I— Name 

This organization shall be known as the Southwestern Conference of 
Music Supervisors. Its area shall include the following states: Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and New Mexico, 
and such other states as may desire to a^ate, such affiliation to be approved 
by the Board of Directors of the National Conference. 


$6,639.22 

$2,120.10 

7,178.30 


Badges sold to National Conference 

Refund from Midwest Printing Co. 

Exhibitors Association (part payment on account) . . . 

Expenditures 

For Education and Entertainment: 

For Music Appreciation 

Kedroff Quartette 

A Cappella Choir (Southwestern College) 

High School Chorus 

High School Orchestra 

Lecturers 

For General Expense : 

To National Treasurer for Memberships per capita... 

To Publication Fund 

For report of meeting 

Presidents Expense 

Vice Presidents and State Chairmen 

Treasurer’s Expense 

Stationery and Report Blanks, postage, clerical help in 

Journal Office 

Official Badges 

Refmd Membership (overpaid) 

For Local Expense at Conference : 

Decorations, Printing, etc. 

Local Supervisor 
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Article II — Object 

Its object shall be mutual helpfulness and promotion of good music 
through the instrumentality of the Public Schools. 

Article III — ^United Conferences 

The basis of this Constitution is the 1926 revision of the Constitution of 
the National- Conference which, in turn, is based on plan of union and affili- 
ation between the National Conference and existing and projected sectional 
conferences. Any sectional conference becomes a member of the United 
Conference upon acceptance of plan of union, including distribution of dues 
as embodied in this Constitution. 

Article IV — Membership 

Section 1. Membership shall be active, associate, honorary, and con- 
tributing. 

Sec. 2. Any person actively interested in public school music may be- 
come an active member of the Southwestern Conference upon the payment 
of prescribed dues. Active members whose dues are fully paid shall have 
the privilege of voting and holding office, and shall be entitled to receive a 
copy of the current Book of Proceedings. 

Sec. 3. Any person interested in public school music, but not actively 
engaged therein, who lives in, or in the vicinity of, the city in which the 
biennial meeting shall be held, may become an associate member of the 
Southwestern Conference upon payment of the prescribed dues. The as- 
sociate members shall have the privil^e of attending all meetings and taking 
part in discussions, but they shaXL have no other rights nor privileges. 

Sec. 4. Any person interested in public school music who desires to 
contribute to the support of the Soulhwestem Conference may do so, and 
thereby become a contributing member. Contributing members shall have 
all the privileges of active members. 

Sec. S. Active or contributing members of Sectional Conferences are 
members of the National Conference. Any person becoming an active or 
contributing member of the National Conference shall be assigned to the 
section in which he resides unless he desires otherwise. 

Article V— Dues 

Section 1. Dues for active members shall be $3.00 annually. Dues are 
payable on January 1st of each year. 

Sec 2. Dues for associate members shall be $2.00 annually. 

Sec. 3. Dues for contributing members shall be a minimum of $5.00 
annually* 

Sec. 4. No person shall be entitled to the privileges of active or associ- 
ate membership until the dues for the current year shall have been paid. 

Sec. 5. The dues of active and contributing members shall be allocated 
as follows: 75c shall be paid to the treasury of tiie National Conference; 
$1.50 shall be paid to the Publication Fund; 75c shall be retained in tiie 
treasury of this Conference; and the re m a ini ng balance in tiie case of con- 
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tributing membership shall be retained in the treasury of this Conference 
in the odd years and shall be paid to the treasury of the National Conference 
during the even years. The amount paid to the Publication Fund shall 
entitle each active and contributing member to a subscription to the Music 
Supervisors Journal and to a copy of the annual Book of Proceedings, both 
published by the Music Supervisors National Conference. All payments as 
described herein shall be made on or before thirty days after the close of the 
meetings of this or of the National Conference. 

Article VI — Officers 

Section 1. The officers of the Southwestern Conference shall consist of 
a President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, Auditor, and two Directors. These officers shall constitute the Execu- 
tive Ccr^nittee of the Southwestern Conference. 

Sec 2. The term of office for the President, First Vice-President, Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Auditor, shall be two (2) 
years, or until their successors are duly elected. With the exception of the 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer and Auditor, none of the above men- 
tioned officers shall hold the same office for two (2) consecutive terms. 

The term of office of the directors shall be four years, except that of the 
dir^ors chosen at the first election following the adoption of this Consti- 
tution, when one director shall be elected for a term of two (2) years, and 
the other for a term of four (4) years. 

Sec 3. The President and ffie Senior Director shall serve as representa- 
tives of this Conference. They shall also propose the names of active mem- 
bers from each state of the Southwestern Conference for election by the 
Board of Directors of the National Conference as members of the Advisory 
Committees of their respective states. 

Article VH — ^Election of Officers 

^ Section 1. The officers shall be nominated by the Nominating Com- 
mittee consisting of seven members, to be elected from a list of fifteen 
eligible members, said list to be submitted to the Conference by the Executive 
Committee on the opening day of the Biennial Meeting. Each voter shall 
write seven names on his ballot. All ballots are to be deposited with the 
Treasurer of the Conference before the dose of the first day of the Biennial 
Meeting. The Executive Committee shall count the ballots and announce the 
results not later than the general session on the following day. The seven 
members receiving the highest number of votes shall be declared the Nomi- 
nating Committee. In case of a tie vote, the Executive Committee shall 
dedde the election. 

The Nominating Committee shall nominate two members of the National 
Conference for each selective office of the Conference. 

Sec. 2. The election of officers shall take place at the biennial meeting 
of the Southwestern Conference. The majority of all votes cast is required 
to elect 
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Article VIII — ^Meeting 

Section 1, The Southwestern Conference shall meet biennially between 
the dates of February ISth and July ISth, at the discretion of the Executive 
Committee, The Biennial Business Meeting shall be held upon the day pre- 
ceding the closing day of the Conference. Twenty active members shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business of the Biennial 
Business Meeting. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall meet at the time of the Biennial 
Meeting of the National Conference or at the call of the President, or at the 
call of the Secretary when the Secretary is requested to do so by not less 
than three (3) members of the Executive Committee. A quorum of four 
(4) members of the Executive Committee is required for the transaction 
of business. 

Article IX — ^Amendments 

The Constitution and By-Laws may be altered or amended by a two- 
thirds vote at the Biennial Business Meeting or at the time of the Biennial 
Meeting of the National Conference providing formal notice of such con- 
templated action shall have been given the active members at least sixty 
(60) days before it is acted upon; further, the Constitution and By-Laws 
may be altered or amended by a two-thirds vote at the Biennial Business 
Meeting, providing the proposed amendment receives the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee, and formal notice of a contemplated 
action shall have been given the active members at least twenty-four hours 
before it is acted upon. 


BY-LAWS 

Article I— Duties of Officers 

Section 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Confer- 
ence and of the Executive Committee, shall appoint Committees, except the 
Nominating Committee (which Committee is provided for in the Constitu- 
tion), and shall, in consultation with the Executive Committee, prepare the 
program for the Biennial Meeting of the Conference. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the First Vice-President to assume the 
duties of the President in case of disability or absence of the President. 

Sec 3. The Second Vice-President shall be the Chairman of a standing 
Committee on Publicity. He shall keep a list of members and their ad- 
dresses, and shall prepare all material for publication in the printed copy of 
the proceedings. 

Sec 4. The Secretary shall keep due record of the proceedings of the 
Biennial Meeting and of any other meeting of the Southwestern Conference 
and of all meetings of the Executive Committee ; and shall take full notes of 
the principal discussions and secure copies of papers read at all sessions of 
the Conference. 

Sec S. The Treasurer shall receive and collect all dues, shall pay all bills 
approved by the Executive Committee and signed by the President and shall 
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report all receipts and disbursements annually; said reports to be made at 
the Biennial Meeting of the Southwestern Conference and also at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee when requested. 

Sec. 6. The Auditor shall audit all bills and the accounts of the Treas- 
urer, and shall report his findings in writing at the call of the Executive 
Committee, 

Sec. 7. To the Executive Committee shall be entrusted the general 
management of the Southwestern Conference, including final decision as to 
the time and place of meeting, oversight of the program, and in case of 
vacancies, the appointment of substitutes pending the election of officers at 
the next Biennial Meeting of the Conference. 



NORTHWEST MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
CONFERENCE 

FIRST BIENNIAL MEETING 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, APRIL 10-12, 1929. 


Officers 

Letha L. McCltire, Seattle, Washington President 

Anne Landsbury Beck, Eugene, Oregon First Vice-President 

Joseph A. Finley, Portland, Oregon Second Vice-President 

Roy E. Freeburg, Missoula, Montana Treasurer 

Edna L. McKee, Pullman, Washington Secretary 

Charles R. Cutts, Anaconda, Montana Director, M. S, N. C. 

Grace E. P. Holman, Spok^e, Washington Director, M. S. C. 

Robert R. Walsh, Portland, Oregon Auditor 

Officers for 1929-1931 

Frances Dickey Newenham, Seattle, Washington President 

Marguerite V. Hood, Bozeman, Montana First Vice-President 

Judith Mahon, Boise, Idaho Second Vice-President 

Esther Jones, Moscow, Idaho Treasurer 

Helen Coy Boucher, Seattle, Washington Secretary 

Roy E. Freeburg, Missoula, Montana Director 

Anne Landsbury Beck, Eugene, Oregon Director, M, S. N, C. 

Charles R. Cutts, Anaconda, Montana Director, ilf. S. N, C 


PROGRAM 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10 

8 :00 — ^Registration. 

9:30— Program, Ethel M. Henson, Soprano, Seattle, Washington. 

Appointing of nominating committee, invitations for 1931 meeting, 
announcements. 

9:50 — ^Demonstration lessons with Spokane school children by vising 
supervisors; Mrs. Alice 1. Howatt, Supervisor of music, Yakima, 
Washington, Chairman. 

(1) Beginning Music Reading in Primary Grades; Helen Coy 
Boucher, Seattle, Washington. 

(2) Beginning Part Singing ; Judith Mahon, Boise, Idaho. 

(3) Three-part Sight Singing; Esther Jones, Moscow, Idaho. 

(4) Introducing Music to Upper Grade Pupils; Frances Dickey 
Newenham, Seattle, Washington. 

12:30— Luncheon for Conference members; music program arranged by 
Ruth Sampson, Spokane, Washington. 
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1:30 — General Session; Ruth Durheim, Seattle, Washington, Chairman. 

Program, All City Grade School Orchestra, John W. Dickinson, 
Spokane, Director. 

Address: Voice Training in the High School, Robert D. Walsh, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Program, I^wis and Clark High School Glee Qub, Chorus and 
Orchestra, George A. Stout, Conductor. 

Address : Beauty in Music, Dr. Charles H. Farnsworth, Washington, 
D. C. 

4:00 — ^Rehearsal Northwest High School Orchestra. 

S :00 — ^Visiting exhibits. 

6 :00 — ^Dinner with the Inland Empire Education Association. 

9:00 — ^Reception and dance, Convention Bureau of the Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 11 

8 :00 — ^Visiting exhibits. 

9:00 — EBusiness meeting. 

9:30 — ^Junior High School Program, arranged by Frances Dickey Newen- 
ham, Seattle, Washington. 

Address: Junior High School Music; Rosa Zimmerman, Everett, 
Washington. 

Program, Boys Qtiartet, Missoula, Montana. 

Address: A Boys Glee Qub in the Junior High School; Helen Hall, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Address: Elementary Music Theory in the Ninth Grade; Roy E. 
Freeburg, Missoula, Montana. 

Address: Radio in Music Education; Arthur P. Matthews, San 
Francisco, California. 

Standard Symphony Hour Review Program, broadcast from San 
Francisco; Arthur S. Garbett, Lecturer. 

12:30 — ^Luncheon for Conference members; music program arranged by 
Ruth Sampson, Spokane, Washington. 

1 :30 — General session, Letha L. McQure, Chairman. 

Program, students from North Central High School, Spokane, C. 
Olin Rice, Director. 

Program, violin, piano and ear-trmning, Betty Lou Kennedy, Walla 
Walla, WasWngton. 

Address: The Outlook for the School Orchestra; George F. McKay, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Greetings from California, Glenn H. Woods, Oakland. 

Address and demonstration: Piano Playing with Harmony Dia- 
grams; Mrs. Zay Rector Bevitt, San Francisco, Califomia. 

4:00 — ^Visiting exhibits. 

6:00 — Get-together, no-hostess dinner. 

8 :1S— Concert, Northwest High School Orchestra, Glenn H. Woods, Oak- 
land, Califomia, Conductor. 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 12 

8 :00 — ^Visiting exhibits. 

9 :1S — General session, Anne Landsbury Beck, Eugene, Oregon, Chairman. 

Program, Girls Sextette, Missoula, Montana. 

Address: Prognosis of Sight Singing Ability; Harold B. Smith, 
Bellingham, Washington. 

Address: Methods of Teaching Music Appreciation in the Ele- 
mentary Grades; Margaret B. Streeter, Camden, New Jersey. 

Reports on Rural School Music Conditions: 
in Idaho, Maude Garnett, Moscow; 
in Montana, Marguerite V. Hood, Bozeman; 
in Washington, Edna L. McKee, Pullman; 
in Oregon, Anne Landsbury Beci, Eugene. 

Program, Girls Trio, Missoula, Montana. 

Address: Music Appreciation in the High Schools; G. L. Taylor, 
San Francisco, California. 

11 :30 — ^Luncheon Conference for new and retiring officers, directors, state 
chairmen, committee members and speakers. 

PROGRAM 

Ethel M. Henson, Supervisor of Music, Seattle, Washington 


Heart of Spring PhUUps 

Everywhere I Look Carew 


BEGINNING MUSIC READING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 

Helen Coy Boucher, Supervisor of Music, Seattle, Washington. 

The music training of the primary child should develop definite objectives 
before beginning any of the technical fundamentals of sight singing. 

The child^s own attempt at musical expression (namely, singing) is the 
starting point. Through rote singing habits of light, smooth tone quality, 
proper intonation and good phrasing should be developed. Presentation of 
the scale and tonic chord should follow. Through frequent singing and 
pointing from the scale line by class and individuals, tonal relation and a 
syllable vocabulary are established. The child is then ready to proceed from 
rote singing to note reading. Two principles are involved: the known 
(which is the study song) to the unknown (the eye picture). Ear training, 
which is developed at this time, is so important that we devote one semester 
to ear and eye analysis of the study songs. 

The purpose of this demonstration is to show one method of procedure 
that we, in Seattle, find successful. 

Outline op Steps in Development From Rote to Note 
Study Song — ^Pussy Willow, p. 25, Introductory Music. 

A. Always taught by rote and thoroughly learned through individual 
singing before beginning steps in the development 
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B. If mistakes persist in a study song, drop it and choose another similar 
song. 

C. Ear Analysis. 

1. Note and compare phrases. 

2. Discover part measure. 

3. Discover 1, 2, 3, or 4 beat tones. 

4. Note stepwise (do, re, mi) and skipwise (do, mi, sol) progression 
of the melody. 

5. Sing syllables pointed from the scale line, class and individuals. 

D. Eye Analysis. 

1. Copy lie entire song on the blackboard. If you do this in presence 
of class, name each symbol as you make it, i.e., lines (S), spaces, 
def, bar, phrase marks, etc. 

2. Every step in procedure under '‘Ear*’ should be rdated to the 
picture. 

3. Sing from this picture, words then syllables. 

4. Qass find "Do” and discover relative positions of 1-3-S-8. 

To further establish the 1-3-S-8 chord and the fact that both lines 
and spaces are used, individual blank staffs and note heads are 
provided. 

5. After eye analysis on blackboard distribute staffs and envdope of 
note heads. 

a. Picture scales and 1-3-5-8 chord with note heads. 

b. Copy (on blackboard) a motive, "do, re mi” — "sol, sol, fa, mi, 
re.” Each pupil build on his blank staff. 

c. Individuals sing from their own pictures. 

THREE PART SIGHT SINGING 

Esther Jones, Supervsor of Mimc^ Moscow, Idaho. 

Songs sdected for three part singing in the sixth grade should be very 
simple in mdody and rhythm, with a very slow tempo, giving the pupils an 
opportunity to hear and enjoy the harmony. 

Three tone chords are used as a means of devdoping the harmonic sense. 
The simple three tone chord progression of I-IV-I, I-V-I, and the combina- 
tion I-IV-I-V-I are excellent dhords for beginning work in chord progression. 
Chords should be sung slowly and pupils should be encouraged to listen for 
the three parts. 

Problem : To demonstrate three part sight singing to the 6th grade. 
Procedure: 

General 

Pupils will sight read song with neutral syllable "loo,” so that their atten- 
tion may be concentrated on harmony of song, rather than words or syllables 
If pupils fail to read song correctly with neutral syllable "loo,” they wih 
resort to syllables. All parts must be read simultaneously. 
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Step by Step 

1. Class takes beginning tones from pitch-pipe. 

2. Teacher sets rhythm. 

3. Class studies first phrase, and then sings with neutral syllable "loo,” 
and continues singing imtil a mistake has been made. 

4. Teacher calls attention to mistake, which is isolated and corrected, 
and class sings from beginning of phrase again. 

5. After song has been stmg correctly with "loo,” words are then used. 

6. Attention is called to marks of expression which interpret the song. 

INTRODUCING MUSIC TO UPPER GRADE PUPILS 

Frances Dickey Newenham, University of Washington, 

Seattle, Washington 

Experience that must precede this lesson is indicated below. 

I. Rote songs — ^using folk songs and songs of the community song type. 
These are to be sung rh 3 rthmically, with good tone quality and good 
interpretation. 

II. Listening lessons — musing both instrumental and vocal records. 

Probably some of the rote songs will be learned from these records. 

III. Development of fundamental ideas regarding the structural elements of 

music through analysis by ear of phrases from some of the rote 
songs. 

(a) Pulse grouping, both two and three part 

(b) Pitch (up and down of the tune) both chord and scale. 

(c) Duration (long and short tones). 

(d) Phrase repetition. 

All analysis or observation of these structural elements should be ex- 
pressed in two ways, physically and by crude picturing at the black 
board so there is the appeal to the eye also. 

Syllables for some of the phrases used in the "pitch” study above are 
learned by rote. 

Songs to illustrate structural elements: All Through the Night; Loch 
Lomond; Come Thou Almighty King; Long, Long Ago; Holy, 
Holy. 

IV. Eye Training. Selected phrases from rote songs are pictured (repre- 

sented in musical notation). Write phrases on the board for the 
class while they sing so they have a chance to see it develop . . . 
pitch, accent and bars, duration. Building the song on the staff in 
this way gives opportunity to utilize the experience developed by 
ear training in the earlier stages of their study. 

The aim of the lesson is to show how the "song method” can be used with 
older pupils, how mere telling or explaining is insufficient There must be 
drill in connection with the use of the staff. 

Text used: Rural Song Book of the Universal School Music Series. 
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Song — ^Lovely May. Page 138. (Lightly Row). 

1. Song with words, possibly accompaniment 

2. Melody with neutral syllable (a) observation and marking of pulse, 

(b) duration, (c) pitch (phrase at a time with syllables which 
are learned by rote). 

3. Use of notation in the text 

(a) Find other phrases like the first one, like the second, the fourth. 

(b) Find tunes or motives dictated by the teacher. 

(c) Sing with syllables other motives dictated by teacher and then 
represented by her on the staff. (Ear training). 

(d) Students locate picture fortunes (c) again sung by teacher. 
(Eye training). 

Repetition and drill are absolutely essential but should be kept on as 
musical a basis as possible and conducted in such a way that pupils may see 
their purpose. 

PROGRAM 

Spokane All City Grade School Orchestra 
John W. Dickinson, Conductor 


Sobre las Olas (Over the Waves) Rosas 

Poet and Peasant Overture von Suppe 

Flag of Truce Lawrendeau 


VOICE TRAINING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Robert Walsh, Franklin High School, Portland, Oregon. 

When summer is over and vacation ended, the first day of the fall term 
presents to every teacher the opportunity to review a new division of the 
eternal procession which constantly supplies the ranks of bankers, lawyers, 
and doctors, the people who will some day take our places and run this old, 
work-a-day world for us when we are ready to sit by and look on. Among 
others come also orators, and musicians, the prima donnas and virtuosos of 
our churches, concert halls and opera houses, with talent, both instrumental 
and vocal, in various stages of development For some there has been no 
lack of training. Many of these young musicians can sing, without accom- 
paniment, an entire song exactly on pitch. Many of them can pick up a 
printed song and read it accurately enough; but how many of these have 
ever heard one word about being careftd in the use of that most delicate 
instrument which has been the vehicle of all this training? 

We hear so many beautiful voices in children and so few pleasing ones 
among adults ! The ordinary child has a sweet, bird-like voice, and we all 
love to listen to him talk and sing. The song of a child is produced with 
a voice entirely untrained, natural, and without restraint Those of us who 
have little ones of our own sometimes marvel also at their endurance. If 
babies cried as most adults sing, the soothing syrup factories would all go 
into bankruptcy, for the little fellows would be so hoarse in a half hour's 
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time that it would be quite impossible for them to utter any protest to the 
careless pin point or the incidental attack of colic. Very frequently the only 
effect produced by the vocal solos incidental to our maturer social gatherings 
is merely the desire on the part of the hearers to administer a dose of 
soothing syrup to the would-be virtuoso. 

Why, then, if correct sound production is so natural in children, do we 
need the most careful and conscientious teachers to train us in later years 
to do the natural thing? This question brings us to the real gist of our 
subject, a high school class in voice training. To begin with, under what 
caption shall we schedule such a class? There should be something in the 
name to attract attention and stimulate interest The course should offer 
work in the care and proper use of the voice, which means voice preservation. 
^^Care of the Voice Class,'* would not be so high-sounding and possibly not 
so alluring as ‘Woice Culture Qass," and yet a certain amount of attractive 
advertising is necessary in launching any venture. If the pupils of the 
school are given a definite idea of the scope of the work, there will be no 
lack of material presented to work upon. A good percentage of our high 
school freshmen are interested in music. In fact the preparation of our 
material has been going on through all the lower grades. 

Yet with these opportunities come also serious problems. If in the first 
years of school a pupil shows musical talent, he is urged to lead the group 
singing, and right there the trouble begins. The child develops a nervous 
tenseness by being placed more or less in the limelight and is then told to 
sing louder and urged to sing higher until he gets the idea that volume and 
increased range, always in the upper octave, are the only desirable goal. 
Too often this precocious boy or girl is tossed into the hectic whirl of public 
appearances, singing on all school and community programs, kept up late at 
night, and by the time high school is entered he brings to the music teacher 
a problem whose complexity would make a proposition in Euclid look like 
**two plus two equals four." A child that is frail should not be urged to 
sing except under the most careful supervision, as he will surely place the 
effort incorrectly, centralizing it in the throat and tongue, thereby laying 
the foundation of a habit, of all the most difficult to eradicate. It is little 
wonder that the young musician is possessed with the idea that he knows 
all there is to Imow about singing and expects to demonstrate the fact 
before the assembled high school. It will call for unlimited tact on the part 
of the teacher to persuade him to give up the idea of being a soloist for a 
few terms and try to gain a knowledge of some fundamentals of tone pro- 
duction. It will not be the child alone with whom you will have to struggle, 
but also the fond parents. Not long ago a pupil of this t3rpe was withdrawn 
from one of my classes because she *Vas not advancing rapidly enough," 
I learned later that a private teacher had given her some twenty odd songs 
in a few months, among which the favorite of the family was one of the 
recent nine-day wonders of the tribe of Blues, "A Cup of Coffee, A Sandwich 
And You." 

If you need to be persuaded of the value of a high school class in the 
care of the voice, listen to a group of hig^i school pupils talk for any length 
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of time and take note of the general pitch of the conversational tone. It 
will be high and in most cases unpleasant to listen to, indicating a nervous, 
tense condition of the vocal mechanism. Then notice how, even in ordinary 
conversation, the veins of the neck will be swollen with an unnatural rush 
of blood to the strained areas of the throat 

It seems as though life conditions make it necessary for us all to talk 
more or less, and much of the impression we make upon our hearers depends 
not upon what we say, but upon the quality of the voice with which we 
say it. A voice properly used should be pleasing and should never lose its 
appeal, no matter how long we may be permitted to use it For example 
we need cite only two individuals, the silver-tongued orator of the Platte, 
and our beloved Schumann-Heink. 

To the uninitiated the realm of music seems a fairy Eden, the door to 
which may be opened only by some Sesame of the Arabian Nights ; and how 
the fratemtiy has cherished this idea and helped to keep it alive by throwing 
the dust of some high-sounding phraseology into the eyes of the general 
public ! Yet it should be a very simple matter to preserve the voice if we 
take it in time and teach the pupil how to avoid the pitfalls with which the 
road to correct singing seems to be beset 

There are a few fundamentals that the child seems to understand at 
once, and to be able to apply readily anough. 

This I hope to be able to show in the following demonstration. First 
of all the idea must be given them that tone is fundamentally nothing more , 
than breath converted into sound; then the vital relationship of breath to 
tone production will be more readily recognized. Little children do not 
need to be taught this, but as soon as they begin to do any singing their 
attention should be called to it. We are often asked at what age voice 
training should begin and every one seems to have his own theory as to 
the age when such instruction should first be given. The longer I d^ with 
the voices of adolescent youth, the more am I convinced that expert super- 
vision of the voice should begin as soon as the child begins to sing. Little 
muscles naturally flexible and pliant can so soon become hard and stiff if 
not carefully watched. Violinists realize this and take advantage of early 
training in the development of the bow arm and wrist The same natural 
flexibility of the throat and tongue muscles can be preserved through timely 
supervision of the voice. One ounce of prevention here is worth many 
pounds of cure. 

Let me here pay a tribute to the wisdom of my mother, who was my 
first teacher. She was trained in early childhood under an Italian master, 
and she gave me the same careful attention she had received. When I was 
ten years old, singing soprano in a cathedral choir, mother and I sang to- 
gether a great deal; and I learned all the arias she sang from many operas, 
among which our favorite was that of the "The Queen of Nighf ' from the 
"Magic Flute,’' which we sang with the utmost ease and pleasure in the 
original key. 
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The lack of this early supervision is doubtless one reason why we so 
rarely hear a good alto section in the usual high school chorus. 

We frequently find children with beautiful medium or low range voices 
shrilling out screechy A’s and B flats when they could be delighting their 
hearers with dulcet tones easily and freely produced in their natural register. 
On the other hand I recall a boy who was four years in my high school 
classes. He was what in high school is indeed a ^^l^ra Avis,^’ the possessor 
of a beautiful tenor voice, one of the sweetest I have ever listened to ; and 
yet this embryonic Martinelli was determined to sing bass. On one oc- 
casion I found him in a church choir singing as the solo of the evening, 
Allitson’s ''The Lord Is My Light” written in the lowest key. Fortunately 
for him he was converted to his own wonderful gift and is now delighting 
hundreds of people with his beautiful singing. Here is a most sacred duty 
for some one who understands, to show these children their proper realm, 
selecting most carefully music that does not demand either too great a range 
or too much volume. Especially is this true of boys. I have in mind a boy 
who through his high school years sang in the baritone section of the boys* 
glee. His voice showed tendencies toward development in the upper regis- 
ter, and yet he was willing to remain in the baritone section. Since leaving 
high school his voice has developed into a beautiful tenor. The need for 
such voices surely warrants the most careful watching through the years 
of adolescence. 

The fact that a boy*s voice changes is no longer the subject of a great 
mystery, but the result of a natural development, the sacredness of which he 
should be made to feel. He should be carefully instructed in the cause for 
his voice breaking, as we say, and may be guarded from much embarass- 
ment as well as from injury to his voice by proper instruction which can 
be given in classes as wdl as individually. During these years the delicacy 
of the voice in both girls and boys demands the most careful attention. 
This point is a vital one when it comes to choosing the music for the depart- 
mentd concerts and operettas. Great care should be exercised in selecting 
music well within the range and ability of those participating, and at the 
same time music that will give them an idea of the dignity of the occasion 
and be worthy of a place in a permanent repertoire. After a few terms of 
work with such a class as I am advocating, you will be gratified to find some 
pupils thoroughly capable of handling even the more difficult roles in such 
operas as Robin Hood or the Bohemian Girl; and your pupils will handle 
easily and well any of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, which are indeed a 
gold mine of treasure to the director ambitious to get away from the musical 
twaddle and worthless nonsense of the operettas with which the school pub- 
lishers are flooding the country. 

The work of the class in tihie care of the voice is most intimately related 
to all departments of the school. I once listened to the rehearsal of a class 
play in which the only admonition was 'louder! louder!” until in the 
finished production the entire class was yelling at the top of their voices, 
precluding all possibility of interpreting the text, and making impossible any 
of the charming effect gained by the modulation of the voice. 
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Qear enunciation and a correct resonant tone will do away with the all 
too common complaint that students making announcements from the as- 
sembly platform can not be understood. So, then, here is our task — ^to care 
ceaselessly for the adolescent voice; to combat the evils of neglect and mis- 
understanding which have prevailed during childhood; to eradicate the 
tendency to shrill tones which are the symptoms of, and which are resultant 
from, the nervous tension of the age; to produce a clear resonant tone of 
pleasing quality; to give some idea of distinct diction; to teach proper 
breathing and correct posture, in its relation not only to singing but to 
general health; and, finally, to develop the ability to use the voice as the 
channel of emotional contact between singer and audience. 

We cannot hope, nor do we wish, to produce a finished artist in four 
years of high school training; but we can expect to free our pupils from the 
shackles of ignorance concerning the care and use of the voice, and set them 
on the highway to successful future development. 

PROGRAM 

Lewis and Qark High School (Spokane) Glee Club Chorus 
George A. Stout, Conductor. 


The Builders Cadman 

The Elfhoms Bullard 

Land Sighting Grieg 


Lewis and Qark High School Orchestra 
George A. Stout, Conductor. 

Petite Suite for Orchestra Coleridg e-Taylor 

La Caprice de Nannette 
Demande et Response 
Un Sonnet d' Amour 
La Tarrantelle Fretillante 

Waltz from Eugene Onegin Tschaikowsky 

BEAUTY IN MUSIC 

Charles Hubert Farnsworth, Emeritus Professor of Music Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

I 

There are few words in our language that have as wide a variation in 
their application as has the word beauty. For this reason, instead of at- 
tempting to give you a complete definition to start with, I am going to follow 
the plan that children take when playing the game of "Twenty Questions.” 
The point of this game is to find out, with the fewest questions, what the 
opposite side has chosen as its topic. As children we soon found that the 
best way to narrow the field in which we had to guess was to start with the 
three widest classifications known to us, so that the first question always 
was, "is it in the animal kingdom?” If not, "the vegetable?*' and if this 
was not right the object sought must be in the mineral kingdom. 
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In a similar way I want to narrow the very general meaning of the 
word beauty. This paper will deal only with that aspect of beauty in music 
that has to do with the effect that music produces on us, that is, the world 
within, rather than that aspect more generally treated, the exciting cause, 
or the music itself, belonging to the world without. 

Even with this limitation the field is too wide, so I propose a second 
division which will separate what goes on within us, because of the music 
that we hear, into two classes fundamentally different, namely, those in 
which the interest that we take in the music is due to some relation to our- 
selves, as opposed to the class where the interest we take is due to the entire 
loss of self and in which we are detadied from all practical connections. 

In the first of these classes, where self-interest is always present, we may 
start with a mere sensuous physical excitement on the plane of a pinch of 
snuff, or a fine bath, or the self-interest may involve discriminative satis- 
factions utilizing the mind. We are pleased with the keenness of our per- 
ception, with what we are doing with our mind. These primary stimulations 
may be greatly extended by all sorts of associations such as are connected 
with our loves, joys, or sorrows so widely treated in the l 3 rric song, for 
instance; or the association may be with feelings connected with religion or 
patriotism; or, still personal though different, we may be largely attracted 
by music because of professional interests in composition, production, 
teaching, or criticism. 

II 

Turning now to the opposite class, the one to which we wish to narrow 
the field of this paper, let us consider the interest taken in beauty when its 
effect on us is in proportion to our complete absorption in what we hear, so 
much so that we seem to be taken out of ourselves and to be in a state that 
is often described by writers on aesthetics as one of self-loss, or self- 
forgetting, a state in which the fine arts instead of being handmaids to 
effective living become princesses in their own rights; when they satisfy us 
not even for the pleasure that they give, but because through their beatrty 
we realize, though for a moment, a complete being, so perfect and free that 
nothing more perfect can be imagined. The soul finds itself, unhampered, 
in an ideal state. 

It may seem to some of the more sober-minded among you that such 
states are examples more of auto-suggestion, psychopathic in character, and 
as such not to be taken as true aesthetic experiences. May I present to you 
some examples showing that instead of being abnormal and unhealthy mental 
states they may be, and generally are, the very opposite? The lack of fre- 
quency of such states is due more to the self-indulgent, emotionally un- 
healthy way in which we ordinarily live, so given over to a purely physical 
existence that the ministrations of beaufy rarely reach within. 

My first illustration is a poem by Wordsworth. 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean’s liquid mass, in gladness lay 

Beneath him : — ^Far and vnde the douds were touched, 
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And in their silent faces could be read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 
The Spectacle ; sensation, soul and form, 

All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live. 

And by them did he live ; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living Gk)d, 

Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request; 

Rapt in still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him ; it was blessedness and love 1 

Naturally, to attain such ^'access of being,”* as Wordsworth calls it, 
means both fitness and favorable opportunity on the part of the individual. 
However rarely such moments come we can confidently say that all real 
beauty aims for such fulfilment Hence, while recognizing to the fullest 
the important place that mixed motives play in the appreciation of beauty 
and aldiough we are justified in cultivating such types of approach, we can 
with equal fitness say that only as we keep in mind the ultimate purpose of 
all beauty will we be able to interpret its lesser manifestations in nature and 
art that daily come our way. 

Here are some illustrations from my Musical Art classes. They were 
the first work of the students, on the second day that we had met, before 
the subject of appreciation had been discussed. 

The first is from a mature woman on seeing the Sistine Madonna. She 
relates that after taking a seat before the picture, the next thing that she 
was conscious of in the ordinary way, was that the attendant was touching 
her on the shoulder and telling her it was time to leave. She had been there 
two hours. To use her own words, "I was wholly unconscious of time, 
place, or the people about me.” She could not recall any attempt to analyze 
color, form, meaning, history, in relation to the picture, nor any definite 
line of thought There was simply an intense realization of the thing itself. 
Her preceding experience had been the usual one of a student traveling 
north from Naples, seeing the galleries of Rome and Florence and having 
a keen anticipation of seeing this picture. The after effect was a definite 
toning up so that Baches Passion Music which was heard that evening, 
thought not directly connected with the picture in any way, seemed to have 
been influenced by it, for a feeling of an equally r^ qtaality of existence 
was present, similar to that felt in viewing the picture. 

The second experience is that of a young student on first hearing ”The 
Barber of Seville.” The preceding state had simply been marked by an 
intense desire to hear Galli Curci sing. Nothing remarkable was felt about 
the experience until the Bell Song was reached, when the student says, “I 
lost all consciousness of everything. I felt as if I were in another world.” 
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The after effect was a new appreciation of music and a desire to work harder 
at it, herself. 

The third is the experience of a mature person upon hearing the Messiah. 
The concert had been attended in g^eat weariness owing to a day of sight- 
seeing, but by the time the Hallelujah Chorus was reached, she says, *T 
was lifted out of myself; forgot myself and my surroundings and felt as 
though I were floating on air. Afterwards the strains of the Hallelujah 
Chorus rang in my ears and for hours nothing else seemed worth while.” 

For the fourth, we have the following from a yotmg person in which 
the loss of consciousness of self does not entirely take place. It was ex- 
perienced in one of our great New York churches while listening to a 
prelude played by organ, violin and ’cello. She says, ‘‘the feeling which per- 
vaded me was that I wanted to continue with the music and not come back 
to the realization of things about me.” The after effect was a keen appreci- 
ation of the sermon that followed. 

The fifth takes us to a scene near a western town in the foothills of 
the Rockies, where a panorama of the snowy range was spread before the 
student. She says, “there was, first, a wonderful feeling of being lifted 
out of oneself, followed by an attempt to analyze it in the hope of keeping 
the experience from fading away. The after effect was a feding of calm, 
rest, thoughts of better work, higher ideals, and a determination to persevere 
in my own professional work.” 

The sixth experience was awakened by a morning-glory that had blos- 
somed over a kitchen door. The subject had been washing dishes and work- 
ing with no very definite set in the consciousness; no impression of being 
particularly excited or happy. The attention was suddenly drawn to the 
color and form of the flower. She says, ‘T had a sense of being one with 
that blue; a loss of consciousness of an I that existed outside the morning- 
glory’s bell. I stood there only an instant, I suppose, but I went back to my 
work with a sense of having been many miles for a long period of time. 
I had a realization of a definite, keen happiness.” 

Finally, we have an experience in connection with a view of Mt. Ranier. 
The student had spent the night with a camping party and on coming out 
of her tent caught a vision of the mountain lit up by the early sunlight. 
She says, “I was held fairly spellbound, conscious only of a sort of inex- 
pressible ache inside of me. Then gradually I began to pick out the details, 
utterly absorbed in noting one aspect and another of the mighty scene.” She 
continues, “I was filled with an almost overpowering feeling of awe that so 
naany striking characteristics could be found just in one place, and with a 
great feeling of reverence for the Maker of such beauty.” 

After this the class was asked to read an article bearing testimony to 
an experience similar to what they had given, entitled “Twenty Minutes of 
Reality.” The author had evidently been through an operation and had 
recovered sufficiently to be wheeled out where he could see the world and 
breathe the fresh air. And though the day was dull and to an ordinary 
person not of any striking appearance, an intense feeling of being alive 
seemed to impress itself on the patient^s consciousness. He felt a reality that 
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made the ustial seem pale. Truth and beauty seemed to be mixed in the 
feeling. The article was followed by another by Dr. Cabot entitled, ^Was 
It True?” in which the physician bears testimony to the normal condition of 
the patient, except for the limitations imposed by his illness. All the mem- 
bers of the class bore emphatic testimony to the truth of this article judged 
by their own experiences. 

As a last example let me present an interesting statement as to the effect 
of the beautiful given in an article entitled "Poetry Under the Fire Test,” 
in a New Republic of 1916. In a setting of suffering and death a man, 
drenched and knee deep in a muddy trench, stumbles at night on a dugout 
from which he hears a voice reading from Comus, "Before the starry 
threshold of Jove’s Court” He says, "I cried for pure joy; for,” he 
continues, "I had lost my belief in all beauty.” When suddenly the lines 
brought back the forgotten world, he says, "I fairly danced along that 
muddy trench as though I were waliking on air.” 

While admitting different reactions to poetry and the beautiful under 
similar conditions, the one who tells the story relates that not only for 
himself but for many others poetry took on a significance that marked a 
new epoch with reference to their lives in the trenches. The increased pub- 
lication of poems and anthologies during the war bears testimony to this. 

I hope that these illustrations will suggest corroborative experiences of 
your own which will help to establish the truth of this ultimate standard 
for the estimate of beauty. Let us see how we can apply the idea. 

The most important theoretic principle to keep in mind in teaching ap- 
preciation in any art is to make the dhtinction between what we do with 
reference to what stimulates us ^d what we do with reference to our 
response to the stimulation. In the first our aim is sdf-improvement, and 
the mental processes involved are self-consciously controlled and as a result, 
we become wiser, or more skillful. In the opposite state, that of response, 
our aim is to forget ourselves in the feding of having arrived. Such mental 
processes are on the plain of the subconsdous. We cannot at the same time 
be equally in two suci different states of mind. One or the other has to be 
uppermost This distinction is fundamental and is applicable as a guiding 
principle for all types of appredation work, whether carried on in dasses 
or by the individud himsdf. 

Tlie practical application of this principle involves two essentials; one 
grows out of the quality of what we hear and the other from the nature of 
our response. The first sees to it that when the preparatory study is finished 
and the time has come for the actual realization of the beauty we shall, for 
instance in the case of music, have the subject presented so ^ectivdy, in a 
manner so far above the ordinary, that the rendering itsdf will be a factor 
in lifting us outside of oursdves. 

The second essential is that we put oursdves into a non-critical, receptive 
attitude, like the person who is to be hypnotized, willing to receive, and 
highly sensitive to, suggestion. That this is the normal attitude in our 
approach to beauty is seen in the fact that the dement of make-believe, of 
the play-approach, is so important in all the arts. 
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The best art is not like photography, an imitation of the world about us, 
but it uses the objects of our environment in such a way as to suggest a 
reality beyond their physical scope. Thus we are enabled to see ‘*a lig^it 
that never was on sea or land." 

The nature of this response is well illustrated by Mr. Hayward in his 
‘‘Lesson in Appreciation," which no doubt is familiar to many of yoa Not 
only is a fine example of Wagner^s treatment of the Beethoven Ninth Sym- 
phony given, but there is presented a right plan of procedure for attaining 
the end sought, true appreciation. Mr. Hayward suggests a series of in- 
formatory lessons to be given during regular study periods which shall 
culminate in a final appreciation period to be treat^, as he very happily 
says, as a “red-letter day," when, however far the members of the class may 
be from complete attainment, they are further on the road to appreciating 
beauty than they have ever been before and a true pilgrim^s progress is 
realized. You will remember that Mr. Hayward, in the treatment of the 
appreciation lesson in literature, lays great stress on the necessity of 
having the poem, or extract, read by die teacher, as beautifully as possible. 
He recommends that short poems be memorized so that the whole attention 
may be given to an effective delivery. 

While music offers some advantages over a recitation, maMi^ a direct 
appeal to feeling, it demands unusual fitness and a preparation for produc- 
tion seldom attained by the teacher. It is this handicap that often limits an 
appreciation lesson in music. We stop short of the “red-letter day." Most 
appreciation lessons stop short, often with fine intellectual interest aroused, 
but with no true realization of the beauty involved, simply because no 
adequate final rendering is possible. 

This state of affairs has been greatly modified for the better through 
the marvelous inventions for reproducing music, like the radio, the phono- 
graph and player-pianos. Especially have the last few years seen remarkable 
improvements in such inventions. Objections will be raised to these inven- 
tions that they cannot take the place of the living artist True, the living 
artist is able to do almost automatically from the exigencies of the situation 
just what I am suggesting should be done by the teacher through planned 
preparation. The rarity of the occasion, the expense involved, and other 
difficulties to be overcome before we can hear a great artist, in themselves 
produce a “red-letter day." They key us up, put us into such sensitive 
relations to what we are to hear that we are, so to speak, self-hypnotized 
and we hear what we expected to. Compare this state with that of an 
individual who sits down to listen to a reproducing instrument He is at 
once put into a critical, self-conscious condition from the fact that instead 
of seeing a human being walk on the stage, his heart beating faster in 
sympathy with the player who is about to undergo an ordeal demanding skill 
and concentration, all that he sees before him is a machine that is to produce 
sound waves. To say under these conditions that the artist affects us more 
than the machine because somehow he produces the sound wave with greater 
skin, is to put the entire cause of our enjoyment on the external agent that 
produces the tones and to completely overlook the point that I have been 
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trying to make in this paper, that is, the reciprocal importance of a proper 
sympathy of the one who is to respond. What makes the artist so effective 
is the tuning up of the audience, the preparation of the hearers' world within. 
Should we examine the actud perception and sensitiveness to tone of the 
average concert-goer, I doubt very much whether we would find that he 
had enough tone-discrimination to notice the difference between the machine 
and the artist The real reason for the actual difference felt is a difference 
within the listener, rather than a difference in what is heard. 

While the reproducing instruments have given us this undreamt of 
opportunity to hear performances that only the rich and mighty could afford 
but a few years ago, they also bring with them new dangers for the life 
of the spirit. 

Some years ago I was connected with a Research Committee for the 
Edison Phonograph Company and at present I am assisting the Educational 
Department of the Duo-Art Piano Company with some editorial work. My 
experience in both relations has impressed me with the necessity that these 
inventions make for knowing better the physical, intellectual and spiritual 
conditions for true musical enjoyment This impression grew out of the 
fact that many people, after buying one of these instruments, instead of 
progressing in their musical interest, lost the little that they had. The 
novelty of being able to order at any hour of the day or night a Paderewski 
or a Martinelli to give his greatest and most exacting performance and to 
make them play or sing for hours at a time, is so intoxicating that it takes 
a true knowledge of ourselves to realize that our nerves will not stand as 
much as the machine can do. Because of our ignorance and self-indulgence 
nature ptmishes by sickening us of the whole affair and as a result we have 
a dislike of, instead of an interest in, good music and the instruments are 
shoved aside to gather dust 

If our contention is right, that the greatest problem in appreciation is 
the preparation of the listener, that if our souls are not in tune God himself 
cannot please us, it should make us pause in our mad rush for new and more 
stimulation from outside. We should, for example, with reference to re- 
producing instruments, approach them, when we wish to hear the greatest 
that the art has produced, with that preparation, reverence and awe that is 
offered by the true believer when he approaches the altar. We can approach 
in a formal, irreverent way and get no more out of the experience than our 
selfish attitude deserves; or we may so approach that we are enabled to 
describe what we feel as a true realization of that spiritual freedom, which, 
as we have seen, is the ultimate state in the appreciation of beauty. Then 
would we be able to say with the old poet, 

*Tf I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, who dwell above, 

Enjoy sudi Uberty.” 

Many of you will feel some inconsistencies in what has been said. You 
may say, 'Tour paper is entitled 'Beauty in Music' and you have hardly 
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referred to music, but have put your whole emphasis on the preparation of 
the listener.” Or further, you may say, '^ou have insisted on the im- 
portance of this preparation and yet you deliberately emphasize the impor- 
tance of right feeling, awakened through suggestion, thus appealing to the 
sub-conscious; rather than the importance of right thinking, stimulated by 
analysis which necessarily makes us conscious of ourselves.” You may, if 
you are a high-brow music-lover, say with some indignation, ‘‘While appar- 
ently appealing for a better appreciation of music you are deliberately 
recommending ‘canned' music.” 

My reply is that such inconsistences logically grow out of the position 
taken in regard to beauty. While beauty has its origin in an external stimu- 
lation, this external stimulation does not produce the desired effect unless, 
besides the sensuous and perceptive responses, there is a feeling of response 
that gives the total experience most of its value. This being so, the realiza- 
tion of beauty in music where external conditions are normal requires us 
to stress the preparation of the individual. With reference to this prepara- 
tion it logically follows that the aspect emphasized will not be that dealing 
only with what is heard but also with that which gives value because of 
the personality of the listener. This appeal must be through suggestion to 
the sub-conscious in us, rather than an analytic appeal to the self-conscious. 

Finally, the recommendation of the reproducing instruments is due to the 
fact that only as the external stimulation is so perfect that it does not, 
through poor tone and faulty production, prevent us from losing ourselves 
in what we hear, can the final act in appreciation take place. It seems to me 
by far the large majority of people would find the reproducing instruments 
more serviceable than dependence on amateurs and mediocre professionals; 
though, as I have said, the individual, even with his less perfect rendering, 
has some advantage because of the tuning-up effect that his personality has 
on the listener. 

However much this paper may seem to be addressed to the teacher of 
appreciation, my real appeal is to all persons who need more than animal 
satisfaction to make them happy; especially to that large group who seem 
to think they can satisfy the desires of the self by greater gratification of 
the self. TWs we know, in our saner moments, is as false a tiiought as it is 
old, and it is very old. 

We have seen that a satisfaction is possible through beauty, provided 
we seek it not for self-gratification but for self-loss. Unfortunately, we 
have attempted too often to interpret beauty entirely in terms of the 
physical and in so doing we have changed its blessing into a curse. Fortu- 
mtely, a newer philosophy is making it easier to conceive of the oneness of 
our nature, soul and body together, being the expression of spirit, making 
it truer to say with Browning, 


“Nor soul helps flesh more now 
Than flesh helps soul” 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 

Rosa Zimmerman, Supervisor of Music, Everett, Washington. 

The basic principles of modem education and psychology differ so vastly 
from those of the days of the “little red schoolhouse,” that traditional opin- 
ions and beliefs are sometimes scarcely recognizable, in the customs and 
practices of the schools of today. While the aims of that time were no 
doubt laudable, in that education and an equal chance for all was the slogan, 
there was no recognition of the difference of ability in students. The at- 
tempt was made to give eadi one the same type and measure of knowledge, 
as though this were a panacea for all educational ills. The emphasis was on 
the subject rather than the child. 

Today the situation is beginning to be reversed. We are realizing that 
there are differences of ability in students; that we are teaching children 
rather than subjects; and that these subjects are important only so far as 
they have a bearing on the life of the individual. 

It is fitting to have proper respect for tradition, but when traditional 
methods in education do not fulfill their function it behooves us to be open 
minded and ready to change our methods if necessary— not because others 
may be new, but because they may meet present conditions better than the 
old. 

Educators and psychologists are now convinced that at the beginning of 
adolescence there has been a gap in our educational S3rstem. The unified 
courses and methods of the elementary school have presented too marked a 
contrast to the differenfiated courses of the secondary school. Consequently, 
there has evolved the junior high school with its urfimited possibilities for 
the unfolding and development of the child personality. Ilie junior high 
school offers a gradual adaptation for the adolescent to new respcmsibilities 
and privil^es, the aim being to suit die instruction to his mental develop- 
ment 

With other subjects, music has its place in this devdopment, and the 
newly awakened emotional life of this stage makes it the time for the be- 
ginning of the richest musical possibilities. Interest stimulated or awakened 
at this time is likdy to continue through life. There is therefore a sig- 
nificant bearing on ^e future of our national music life in this fact 

I have found in my contact with junior high school students, that in the 
case of many adolescents there is a longing or desire for some avenue of 
musical sdf-expression. Especially is this true of boys, which accotmts for 
so many taking up the study of instruments; they have usually constituted 
the majority of the members of my junior high school orchestras. There is 
testimony of this also in the fact of so many school bands being organized 
throughout our country. This stimulation of interest is beneficial not only 
musically, but because of its refining influence, and because it offers a 
Intimate and helpful use of leisure time. 

If the aim of ^ucation generally is to teach the child how to live, not 
in the past but with life as it is today, then the aim of music education 
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must be to help make that life happier, richer, and more satisfying; and in 
order to fulfill this function we must make the music in the junior high 
school enjoyable, and satisfying that desire for melody, harmony, and rhythm 
which all of us possess in a greater or lesser degree. This means real music 
appreciation, the highest type of which is self-expression through the medium 
of voice or instrument. Appreciation comes also through listening to beau- 
tiful music, though first of all the adolescent child likes to be active and is 
happiest ''when his highest level of achievement is taxed."' 

Boys and girls of junior high school age are nearing the threshold of 
manhood and womanhood, and have lost some of the childishness which has 
characterized them in the earlier grades. Very often they consider them- 
selves more grown up than they really are; and we must take them some- 
what at their own evaluation of themsdves and treat them in more grown-up 
ways than formerly, remembering at the same time that they are still children 
and cannot be taken too seriously. 

Since modem educational methods stress the child rather than the sub- 
ject, it is good psychology to accommodate the work in music as well as in 
other subjects to the child's ability and development, rather than to the 
teacher's idea of what the child ought to be able to accomplish. This latter 
traditional idea has been responsible for much of the deadening of interest 
in music of the adolescent child, and has made for much disappointment and 
disillusionment on the part of the teacher, who lacked understanding of 
adolescent child nature. We must begin on the level of the students' taste 
and ability and by degrees elevate their standards, holding always to the very 
highest standard possible, and keeping in mind always the aim of our music 
teaching— namely, the understanding and appreciation of the best in music. 

Junior high school students like variety, and appreciate something new 
and unexpected in their music; and alAough this keeps us continually search- 
ing, if we can continue to hold and stimulate the interest awakened in the 
earlier grades I think our efforts are worth while. Not all of the music 
classed as educational is interesting or beautiful. Careful examination of 
the material used is essential, since this material is one of the important 
considerations of music for the junior high school. Not only the music but 
the text should be worthy. The words as well as the melody must appeal, if 
it is to be successfully used. Composers as well as educators are studying 
the psychological devdopment of the adolescent, and as a result more suitable 
music is available now than formerly. Plenty of attractive unison songs 
which can be learned in a short time will form a part of the repertoire. 
These are not to displace part singing, for it is this phase of music study 
which makes for musical power and independence. 

One of the most conspicuous facts of adolescence is that of individual 
differences. Segregation of pupils according to sex and ability is a recog- 
nition of this fact, and makes it possible to more nearly accommodate the 
material to the childrens' ability. Boys and girls of these ages enjoy dif- 
ferent types of songs. The girls' groups may do two and three part work 
(four part being of too extreme ranges for this age). There are usually 
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enough changed voices among the boys of the upper grades to make four 
part singing feasible, at least in selected groups. 

Intelligence tests and tests for native ability, with division into groups 
according to these tests, are among the basic principles of junior high school 
teaching, with the method of instruction and the material used suited to the 
group, rather than the traditional method of attempting to give every group 
the same amount of knowledge in the same way. The results of work with 
selective groups has, in the eyes of educators, evidently justified this pro- 
cedure. If this principle could be carried into the realm of junior high school 
music and the material and method of instruction suited to the ability of the 
group as is done in other subjects, the end would also justify the means, 
not only in group accomplishment but also in the discovery of individual 
talent. A few tests for native ability in music have already been devised, 
and if these were shown to be practical and workable the ‘^powers that be” 
would consent to the selective groupings according to ability, instead of the 
traditionally planned grades or classes. This does not imply that all students 
would not Have the benefit of school music instruction, but that the g^roups 
having the higher tjrpe of musical ability would be able to accomplish far 
more than where they are hampered by the presence in the class of less 
talented and consequently less interested students. The less talented groups 
would not be expected to attain to these heights, but would be given the type 
of instruction enabling them to understand and appreciate the best in music 
but basing their accomplishment on music not beyond their powers of rendi- 
tion. It is quite probable that the next few years will witness a decided 
trend in this direction. 

Since this is not possible at the present time, we must meet conditions 
as they are, and have these selective groups constitute our outside voluntary 
musical activities. Boys and girls glee dubs, orchestras, boys double quar- 
tettes, girls trios, etc., contribute much to the interest in music, as well as 
foster a feeling of pride on the part of the other students of the school. 
Public appearances of these groups at assemblies and at adult entertainments 
make an objective and an incentive to more finished work. It seems to me 
however that at this stage of musical development the effort is the thing to 
be stressed, and if the effect is not so finished as one would wish the thing 
to do is smile (at least on the surface) and hope for better success next 
time. To paraphrase the old adage, *"Tis better to have played out of tune, 
than never to have played at all;” because perseverance will have its reward. 

In addition to orchestral work and singing, a study of the instruments 
is interesting and helpful. This may be pursued with the aid of pictures 
if the instruments are not available, and may be made inspirational if the 
instruments are made the medium of expression for beautiful music. 

A brief history of composers in connection with their music is also 
helpful; however, in this as in other phases of music teaching, little talking 
and much music should be the plan. This should not result in mere passive 
listening. A part of each appreciation lesson should permit of some activity 
on the part of the children, aside from the active alert type of listening 
which shotdd be the reaction in all listening lessons. 
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There are problems in junior high school music; as yet we know so little, 
comparatively, of the adolescent child and his mental processes that we can 
only gropingly work our way toward the light, doing the best we can in 
our particular sphere, each one endeavoring to work out his individual prob- 
lems; but the possibilities are so great that it is a real privilege to work with 
junior high school students, and the compensation of seeing one’s work bear 
fruit in the pupils’ interest, enthusiasm and appreciation far outweighs the 
efforts given. Systematic effort, wdl made plans, the right sort of material, 
together with a sincere attitude which combines firmness and sympathy, as 
well as love for and an understanding of adolescent child nature, will go far 
towards solving junior high school music problems. For the average adoles- 
cent loves and responds to music, just as does any other human being. 

A BOYS GLEE CLUB 

EfeLEN Hall, Miisic Director, Alexander Hamilton Intermediate School, 
Seattle, Washington. 

At the request of our chairman I am speaking on the Boys Glee Qub of 
the Alexander Hamilton Junior High School in Seattle. This makes it 
possible to present a definite, not a th^retical setting, real instead of possible 
problems, and actual accomplishments in place of those hoped for. 

Our junior high school program, since it allows study periods for ninth 
grades only, bars all glee club practice from school hours. The boys club, 
limited to eighty-five members, meets every morning at seven-fifty for a 
half hour of practice. Unless you have tried it your first reaction may be 
that this cannot be done; but it is being done every morning in the week, 
due to interest and keen competition on the part of the boys and to the 
whole hearted backing of home and school. Each year more than two 
hundred boys try out for an eighty-five glee club membership. About forty 
are placed on a possible list so that behind each member stands the spectre 
of the waiting forty. On the occasion when there is tardiness or absence a 
written excuse from parents is accepted. If the absence or tardiness is 
unexcused the member makes up one half hour after school — or, enter the 
spectre. 

When fathers, mothers, and in some cases whole families are willing to 
rise one hour earlier than customary, and when you know that the principal 
of the building decrees that no school work, not even athletics, shall take 
precedence over the glee club practice, then you have some idea of the 
backing behind the eighty-five, meeting an hour before school in the morning. 

Any boy in school may try out for glee club but to become a member he 
must fulfill certain requirements. His voice must be of pleasing quality, he 
must show ability to carry a part other than the melody and he must have a 
certain ability in sight reading. Before the individual try-out, voice classifi- 
cation takes place during regular class periods; and as I have been asked to 
tell how this is done 1 am passing on momentarily to the class period. 

In the Hamilton School classes are segregated and boys classes are so 
large that the individual receives far too little attention. My main purpose 
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during classification is to make each boy feel that the teacher takes a per- 
sonal interest in him and his voice, and that he must assume responsibility 
for himself and for others. It is at this time that we begin to pull together 
and I believe that a lasting foundation for the spirit in class and glee begins 
at the time of testing voices. At no school age is individual attention more 
craved or more appreciated than at the junior high level. There is no time 
when care and individual attention are more needed than in testing voices. 
Therefore, voice testing does not resolve itself into a momentary running of 
a scale or arpeggio. To gain the interest of the group from the first moment, 
four individuals are called upon to give their names and addresses slowly 
and distinctly. Among these, with malice aforethought, will always be a 
soprano, an dto, a tenor and a bass. There is always a ripple of amusement 
and at the same time a feeling of interested wonderment at the decided dif- 
ferences between the speaking voices. These voices are given a probable 
classification and then and there b^ns critical analysis of voice quality and 
die teacher becomes one of many assuming the responsibility. We verify 
the probable quality by having each of the selected ones sing a few tones 
within his range, and from that time only the singing voice is heard in the 
classification. By this method interest and curiosity are stimulated and the 
children are being prepared not only to classify voices but to discover 
individual difficulties and weaknesses of tone production. I believe that this 
is the opportunity to make the use and care of the voice a matter of live 
and serious interest It takes only a moment to say '7ack, try that over with 
better singing position,'^ would you talk with your teeth together?” 
"Fellows, here is an alto tenor well have to watch out for. Hell be a 
bass soon.” "Here is a fellow using only the upper part of his lungs; show 
him how to breathe, Dick.” Here we may stop long enough to demonstrate 
diaphragm breathing. You will say "But this takes so much time.” So 
often the words of Elarl Gehrkens come back to me: "We as supervisors 
must not forget it is not the subject we are teaching— it is the child.” 
Which is more constructive, to spend a half minute in classifying an indi- 
vidual with a "do, re, mi, sit down, you're a bass,” or spending two minutes 
with the individual, plus the class, with the following results: we have 
become acquainted; we have gained confidence in each other; we have be- 
come intelligently interested in our own vocal ability and that pf others; 
we have made the voice an object of care and respect; we have b^un to 
lay a lasting foundation for future building. 

The real tryout for glee dub membership takes place individually before 
and after school. A simple selection of hymn type is chosen. Three boys 
may try out together if no two voices are singing the same part. The melody 
is usually supplied by the teacher or the piano, for in order to make glee 
dub a boy must be able to carry a part other than the mdody. Here again, 
it is well wo^ the time to state why he is turned down; for very often he 
turns up again with, "Well, I've been working on my reading; think I can 
make it now?” or "I've been listening to the other parts and think I can 
get the harmony right now”; or ‘Will you see if my tone quality has im- 
proved?” If reading is fair, if the tone is smooth, if an inner part is carried 
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well enough to indicate a good ear, the prospective becomes a glee dub 
member. 

Glee dub practice is scheduled for 7 :50, but by 7 :30 the music room is 
ringing with voices. Informality reigns just as in an adult glee club. Why 
not make it a life situation? Here, a group of airplane enthusiasts argues 
about balsa wood; there, another group discusses a radio program of the 
night before. At the piano they are tr3dng out a new number left there 
for that purpose. A favorite record of this informal period has been, ‘‘Hear 
my Prayer” sung by the English boy soprano. Master Lough (this record 
by the way, has helped to form a new ideal of boy soprano qudity). Oc- 
casionally there is an outburst of jazz and someone shows of£ his new tap 
dance. Comradeship and friendliness prevail. During this time librarians 
distribute the music. Promptly at 7 :S0, to the tune of a trumpet call from 
the piano, four part unaccompanied singing commences. Daily practice 
does away with the need of tuning up on the familiar song. There is a 
certain stimulation about attacking the new selection at the beginning of 
the hour, and there is a satisfaction in ending with the familiar and polished 
sdection. 

Opinions differ as to the tone desirable in a junior high glee dub* 
Some glory in that mature church choir quality which can be developed 
among boys, but I believe there is a quality belonging peculiarly to boys and 
comparable to no other — ^that resonant, vibrant quality that thrills with its 
depth and warmth, alive with naturalness and sparkle bom of new enthusi- 
asms and new emotional experiences. How shall we preserve and develop 
this natural quality? The answer from some will be “Vocalizes”; but years 
ago we discarded the idea of detached drills, so why should we continue 
using detached vocalizes? According to our modem educators, learning does 
not take place until the need is felt Why should we not wait for a phrase 
from a song to develop a breathy and unsupported tone, then demonstrate 
the difference between a supported and an unsupported tone. Follow up the 
.demonstration by having the boys place their hands on the diaphragm, 
thumbs back and third fingers touching at the front Direct them to take a 
deep breath which will cause the third fingers to separate. This calls atten- 
tion to the fact that they had made only a partial use of the limg capacity. 
To emphasize the necessity of smooth, steady emission of the breath, let them 
sing one tone with a neutral syllable, first incorrectly using all the breath at 
once, then correctly, the brea^ under control, with special emphasis placed 
upon the comparison of the two tones. Hands on the diaphragm cause them 
to become conscious of the slow steady contraction of the lower rib muscles, 
and most important of all the boys recognize through experience the effect 
of controlled breathing on tone quality. Now let them return to the phrase 
with the breathy and unsupported tone and try out what they have 
experienced. 

What if tones lack color and resonance? A few years ago we might 
have o-e-a-ah-ed and then tormented and befuddled the children with a talk 
about the larynx, the position of the tongue and the resonance cavities. 
Today we make use of the vowels and consonants in the song at hand: call 
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attention to the vibrant possibilities of the n and m ; appeal to the ever ready 
sense of humor by imitating **Sa-weet Gren-a-vieve,” '^sing^,” and ‘‘momun.” 
During die early part of die year each word in a phrase may require special 
attention, I recall the phrase “Thy glance is in the starry beam/' Before 
this phrase became pleasing, the th of thy, the a in glance, the vowel sounds 
in is and in and the vowel sound and final m in beam, all received special 
attention. This need not be done so consistendy nor so mechanically as to 
mar the beauty of the selection, and as time goes on pronunciation, pure 
articulation and clear enunication tend to take care of themselves. There 
are two stumbling blocks to tone quality that we in the West have to contend 
with— the burring r and the flat a. Were you ever dismayed by hearing 
“Joy to the worrrld the Lorrrd is come” and “We laff and dance and sing?” 
Again, can you think of any better way to correct this fault than by imita- 
tion and even a bit of ridicule ? 

The tone quality of a glee club depends upon the quality of each member. 
Strident and unpleasant tones must be detected and corrected immediately. 
Facial expression may reveal what the ear is unable to detect. But beautiful 
ensemble singing requires more than correct tone production, for without a 
blending of voices and blending of parts music becomes a mere combination 
of sounds. This fusion will take place only when power of singing and 
power of listening are developed coincidently. If controlled breathing be 
stressed in connection with phrases of a song, if a light tone, correct vowel 
production, clear enunciation and pure articulation be devdoped through 
the text, I believe the boyish tone quality will be protected and developed in 
the most natural way. 

What shall the boys sing? Selections within their capabilities, both as 
to voice range and conception. Selections worthy of perfection and memor- 
ization, never inferior or mediocre material. One supervisor has said “select 
compositions that are expressive of tiie adolescent boy, music that is full 
of joy and hope,” to which I should add also the backward-looking songs, 
when I recall the enjoyment experiaiced and the pleasure given through 
“Sweet Genevieve,” *Tx)ve's Old Sweet Song” and others of this type. If 
we as supervisors and teachers are not limited in our understanding we shall 
find a wealth of emotional power at this age, which under skillful guidance 
will be responsive to music. If interpretation be developed through appeal 
to the imagination with music and texts as the background, there is little 
danger of over stimulation on our part At the junior high level the children 
are not so old as to be blas6 and not so young as not to be imderstanding. 
Will Earhart has described them as being “not adult infants but infant 
adults.” They are capable of appreciating and expressing the whole gamut 
of emotion from despair to triumph, from sadness to joy. However, even 
as attacks, releases, and phrasing seldom take care of themselves, so too the 
emotional response must be stimulated. This response will depend upon the 
possession of emotional power and creative ability on the part of the teacher. 

This paper has dealt chiefly with what we can do for the glee club, but 
what the glee club can do for tibe boys is of greater concera It can develop 
the individual socially. I have in mind a boy who entered glee dub in 
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September with no outlet for self-expression because he was so timid This 
boy has a beautiful soprano voice which came to the notice of the boys. 
At their request in January he sang a solo before the eighty-five. Last week 
he offered to sing alone on a program planned by his class. No one was 
more surprised or pleased than his parents, who began at once to plan violin 
lessons for him. Another boy, when he first entered glee club, attracted my 
attention because of his uncouth manners — strutting, resentful of correction, 
apparently out of his element. Gradually that boy ha's become musically 
studious, he has found his place and has been accepted by the boys. The 
outcast has made his social adaptation. One of our club members was so 
scornful of cleanliness and personal appearance that his own parents ex- 
pressed their hopelessness. Gradually a change took place and somehow, 
some way, the boy has entered high school generally clean and fairly well- 
groomed. The school stands for just these types of development, and the 
glee club is only one of its aids. 

Social experience cannot be over-rated. The club has had many oppor- 
tunities of service outside the school, at gatherings of the Rotary Club, the 
Shriners, the Chamber of Commerce, and on Saturday programs with the 
symphony orchestra. Through these public appearances the boys have had 
an opportunity to mingle with and observe groups of men outside their own 
experience. At this impressionable age they form ideals of public conduct 
and professional and social grace. Most important of all, the glee club can 
develop the musical appreciation and understanding of the boys. Who can 
measure this development? I only know that the influence of the glee club 
boys is felt in every class ; that tone quality, means of expression, taste are 
affected; that they become discriminating, appreciative of the best and critical 
of the mediocre. Dissatisfaction is expressed at poor enunciation, unpleas- 
ing tone quality, scoopy attacks and careless releases. The glee club mem- 
bers are thinking in musical terms. 

If membership in the boys glee club leads to better use and greater 
enjoyment of leisure, if it provides a wholesome outlet for the motions, if 
it continues to open up opportunities for service and for enrichment of 
life, the glee dub has fulfill^ its place in the junior high school 

ELEMENTARY MU3IC THEORY IN THE NINTH GRADE 

Roy E. Freeburg, University of Montana, Missoula, Montana, 

The teaching of elementary music theory is a presentation of the ele- 
ments of rhythm, melody, harmony and form, through actual musical 
experience ; hearing, singing and playing music, thinking about music, and 
finally writing or composing music. We are beyond the stage of mere 
mechanical memorizing of rules, rules which are mechanically observed if 
they are observed at all. Indeed, we are at a stage where we sincerely at- 
tempt to give students, through musical experience, a vocabulary with which 
to understand music itself, to sense its elements of rhythm, melody, harmony 
and form. But in that attempt we often resort to musical experience which 
is limited to listening or observation, with no response in singing, playing, 
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or writing. We often resort, also, to an analysis only of minute details in 
the structure of music, without applying the anal3rsis of these details to a 
complete musical composition. Finally, in our eagerness to pour out theo- 
retical knowledge, we sometimes fail to recognize the real beauty of music, 
music which can speak for itself, can give its own message, and can tell of 
its own beauty even in a theory class. 

The music theory course in the ninth grade is really a review, an or- 
ganization of previous musical experiences, supplemented by new musical 
experiences in which theoretical elements can be analyzed, and to which 
previous analysis of theoretical elements can be applied. Briefly, the work 
which is covered begins, if necessary, even with the rote method of teaching 
melodies; deals with the problems of notation both in reading and writing 
melodies ; and continues with the study of the structure of the musical phrase, 
advanced rhythmic and melodic problems, major and minor mode, two, three, 
and four part singing, and the use of the primary triads of the major and 
minor modes. 

While the ninth grade theory course is a link between the general theo- 
retical work which is given in elementary and junior high school and the 
harmony courses of senior high school, it is yet very complete within itself 
in that it gives a musical sense of the structural elements of music, which 
results in more intelligent listening, more intelligent performing and more 
intelligent composing. The student in the ninth grade theory course who 
intends to take no further theoretical study profits, as well as the student 
who intends to specialize in music. 

The teacher has the choice of a variety of names for the theory course : 
"Elementary Music Theory,*' "Melodies and Chords,” "Sight Singing and 
Ear Training,” "Ear Training and Melody Writing.” For our purpose we 
shall call the course "Elementary Music Theory.” 

The bulletin on junior high school music, issued by the National Re- 
search Council of Music Education, gives an outline of required and elective 
music courses in junior high school. Music theory is listed as an elective 
course with a minimum of two forty-five minute periods a week for the 
entire ninth year. More time than this should be granted, if the school 
schedule permits. An ideal arrangement is to devote the whole school year 
to an elective course of five periods per week. The work of the first semester 
is preparation, mainly through singing and listening, for the intensive "Ele- 
mentary Music Theory” course of the second semester. The first semester 
course may be called "Sight Singing and Appreciation,” "General Survey 
of Music Literature,” "An Introduction to Music Understanding,” any name 
the teacher chooses. 

Before finally discussing the metiiod of presenting music theory, it is 
necessary to consider, first, the pupil in relation to the theory course, and 
second, ^e type of material whMi can be adapted to the musical knowledge, 
interest and ability of the pupil. 

The teacher considers, first, the musical knowledge, interest, and ability 
of each individual Can the pupil sing, play, read music and listen to music 
intelligently? Do not discourage the pupil who has only a meagre musical 
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background. If the pupil is sincere and somewhat talented, he can, with 
the work of the first semester and with individual help from the teacher, 
build up a musical knowledge that will be sufficient for the theoretical work 
of the second semester. The teacher’s attention must be divided among all 
pupils as individuals, both those whose musical knowledge is lacking, and 
those whose musical knowledge is somewhat developed. For instance, 
special help must be given to the instrumentalist who does not realize the 
value of singing the sol-fa syllables. Apply the knowledge gained in class 
to his particular instrument. Show the pupil how the association of sol-fa 
syllables with music notation enables him to actually hear a melody in his 
mind before he plays it Care must be taken of the boy whose voice is 
changing. Sight singing material must be suited to his limited singing 
range. The teacher may give special assignments to this boy in keyboard 
work. Sincere consideration must be given to special likes and dislikes in 
choice of music among individuals. Do not ignore the pupil who plays or 
sings jazz music. Compare the structural elements and the qualities of jazz 
music with a higher type of music and prove to the pupil, if he is at all 
intelligent, that the higher t3rpe of music has more of a lasting value, 
whereas jazz music is popular for a short time and is then forgotten. 

General mental and physical development of pupils in the junior high 
school age should certainly be considered. These boys and girls are ^'infant 
adults’^ who are gradually awakening to the fact that they will some day 
occupy a definite place in society. They want to do something worth while. 
They want to discover; they want to create. Hence, we use the project 
method to give each pupil a definite task to accomplish. Pupils in this age 
react emotionally to situations. Give music, itself, an opportunity to evoke 
the highest and noblest types of emotional reactions. Pupils begin to dis- 
criminate; they begin to form strong convictions. Again, let music, itself, 
convince the pupil as to that which is good and that which is bad in musical 
composition and performance. 

R^^ding physical growth, most of the boys and girls are in a state of 
awkwardness which tends wiA some toward timidity and embarrassment, 
and with others toward a *'smart Aleckf* way of sdf-display in an effort 
to overcome the awkwardness. Handle each with care, l^courage die 
timid person and give special recognition to his efforts. Let the ‘‘smart 
Aleckf* person display his ability, if he has any, in a worth-while project 
which will keep him so busy and interested that he will have no time to 
bother other members of the class. 

Selection of adequate music material is, without a doubt, one of the most 
difficult and vital problems in the music theory course. First, the material 
must be of a high musical standard; second, it must be suited to the interest 
of the students; and third, it must be within their technical ability. It is 
not at all unusual to find a ninth grade theory class in the very elementary 
stages of sight singing. For such a class, supply easy sight singing material, 
a third grade music reading book of any of the modem school music series. 
If only a third grade book is used, these ninth grade pupils will certainly 
resent the idea of singing nothing but childish songs. A wise teacher will 
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apply the knowledge gained from these third grade songs to music that is of 
particular interest to the students, perhaps a glee club piece or a familiar 
commimity song. If the boys and girls know why they are singing third 
grade songs and can see definite improvement in their own sight reading, 
they will study these easy melodies with renewed interest. 

When the sight singing problem is conquered, a class text book should be 
introduced. I am not here to sell books, but I think it not out of place to 
recommend a text entitled, ‘‘Melody Writing and Ear Training,^^ by Dickey 
and French, published by Oliver Ditson Company. The authors in this book 
outline and explain specifically and logically the study of the elements of 
music, and, more than that, they illustrate every phase of study with easy 
musical examples that the students themselves can sing and play. It is 
intended that the melodies in this book shall be supplemented by additional 
sight singing and piano keyboard material from any school music series, 
glee club music, instrumental music — ^in fact, any adequate material that the 
teacher has on hand. 

Material for introductory piano keyboard work is much the same as 
sight singing material. A student learns to sing a melody at sight and then 
plays the same melody at the piano keyboard. The melody can be transposed 
to related keys. Material for advanced keyboard work ^ould be easy, new 
and familiar songs which contain only the primary triads. Songs such as 
“Swanee River” are suitable. There is no value in assigning keyboard 
material which contains chords that students cannot analyze. A student who 
learns to transpose an easy song to any key on the piano, profits more than 
the student who thumps away at a keyboard in an attempt to play an exercise 
that is too difficult even in the original key. 

Material for oral and written dictation in ear training is based upon 
familiar songs which are correlated with new songs of similar construction 
in rh3rthm, melody, harmony or form. For instance, in the study of melodic 
intervals, the perfect fourA or the major third, we recognize the interval 
first in familiar songs. We listen to the phrase which contains the perfect 
fourth or the major third, we sing the phrase, play it, and finally write 
it Immediately we apply the same experience to new songs. So it is in 
rhythmic analysis, harmonic analysis and analysis of form. 

In the National Conference Proceedings for 1921 is an article by Karl 
Gehrkens on the "Fine Art of Teaching,” in which he says that we must 
"know the pupil as well as the subject” and we must "eliminate waste in 
bringing the two together.” Method, ihen, of teaching theory to ninth grade 
pupils is a means of bringing the pupils and "Elementary Music Theory” 
together, through well-organized e?cperience, and detaded and general 
analysis of experience, with direct application of the analysis to music itself. 

Musical experience, analysis and application involve the correlation of 
impressions received Ihrough hearing, seeing and feeling, with responses 
given through singing, playing, writing, and thinking. Sight singing de- 
velops the ability to correlate the seeing of a melody on the staff with the 
mental impression of hearing the mdody. Mursell calls this "inner hear- 
ing.” Accompanying this "inner hearing” is also an "inner feeling*^ of 
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singing or pla 3 ring, which tisually results in an actual response of producing 
the melody. Drill in oral and written dictation develops the correlation of 
impressions with responses as well as sight singing. The process is just 
reversed. The student hears a melody and associates with the hearing mental 
impressions of singing the syllable names, pla 3 H[ng the melody, or of writing 
the melody on the staff. These impressions are again translated into actual 
responses of singing, playing, or writing. 

The purpose of correlating musical impressions with responses is not 
merely to develop technique in sight singing or in distinguishing relations 
of intervals, note values or chords, but also to develop musicianship, a 
musical sense of the use of these details. 

The fundamental requisite in the development of musicianship is well- 
organized experience. Dr. Farnsworth, in his text, "Education Through 
Music” says, "Experience should precede formal instruction. Where it is 
lacking, the teacher should supply the experience as a basis for instruction.” 
Supply experience, then, through an introductory course in sight singing and 
appreciation, and continue supplying experience, well-organized experience, 
throughout the "Elementary Music Theory” course itself. Make each ex- 
perience so vital in the musical development of the pupil that he himself 
will realize the significance and the value of the experience. 

Analysis, a natural result of experience, should be both detailed and very 
general. We make detailed observation of interval relations, note values, 
chord relations, and construction of motives and phrases, through sight 
singing, ear training, piano keyboard work, and melody writing. We analyze 
these details from the standpoint of understanding their use and their ra- 
tion to one another in musical thought. The unit of musical thought may be 
as small as a motive of two or three tones in rhythmic pattern. It may be 
taken from a song in the book, or from the teacher’s or the pupil’s own 
inventive genius. Analysis of a motive may follow, for instance, the ex- 
perience of singing a bird song. We call attention, first, to the general, 
happy, free mood of the bird song. Then we discover, perhaps, that the 
idea of this happy mood comes from one little rhythmic and melodic motive, 
recurring in exact repetition or in sequence. We analyze the rhythmic and 
melodic construction of this motive through a correlation of all musical 
impressions and responses. We analyze the recurrence of the motive in 
relation to the complete song, and firally we may be inspired to write an 
origitial bird song ourselves. 

Well organized experience and applied analysis should result in creative 
thinking, original melody writing. While we should, at times, give very 
definite assignments which emphasize the use of specific intervals and note 
values in definite form, we should also give assignments which offer oppor- 
tunity for musical expression. An assignment of this kind limits the student 
almost to the mere technique of melody writing: "Write a four measure 
phrase in four quarter measure, key of F, with chords I IV V I, begixming 
with an anacrusis of sol do and ending with a whole note on do.” The 
following assignment may bring more musical results; "Write a bird song, 
one phrase in length, illustrating the interval of a perfect fourth.” Both 
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technique and musical expression are necessary; try to combine them! 

The actual process of writing an original melody should reflect training 
in correlating musical impressions and responses. Lead the pupil to realize 
the importance of writing melodies without the help of the piano. The pupil 
may sing the melody which comes to the mind, and then record the melody 
on paper. Finally, when the melody is recorded, the pupil may play his 
song at the piano to correct the notation and also to appreciate more fully 
the results of his own creative work. A friend of mine calls this **the art 
of self appreciation.” 

In correcting original melodies, the teacher should call attention not only 
to technical mistakes, but also to a possible improvement in melodic line, 
rhythmic movement or phrasing. The suggestions about improvement of 
the melody should not in any way detract from the student's own interpreta- 
tion, if he has a musical thought to express. For instance, there may be a 
very definite reason for bringing a melody to a close with a vague, question- 
ing cadence, perhaps with the last tone on the syllable mi. However, the 
student who writes a melody with an aimless wandering from one note to 
another needs definite suggestions of how musical tones are connected and 
grouped in musical thought. Again, these suggestions should come through 
musical illustration. 

Finally, our purpose as sincere music teachers is to develop among indi- 
viduals true musicianship, intelligent listening, intelligent performing and 
intellgent composing. Our proceedure in attaining that purpose must be 
suited to our own teaching conditions, the pupils with whom we are working, 
the material which we have on hand, and the time that we have to devote 
to teaching. Let us make the best of our own conditions and strive to create 
a musical atmosphere in which each individual will work sincerely and faith- 
fully toward higher musical development and achievement 

RADIO IN MUSIC EDUCATION 

Arthxtr P. Matthews, Educational Division, Radio Corporation 
of America, San Francisco, Calif omia. 

Ever since the inception of broadcasting, educators have felt that a tre- 
mendous educational force has been placed at their disposal. But at the 
beginning, there was a hesitancy on the part of both the educators and the 
broadcasting stations. Why should schools go to the expense of radio 
equipment when no educational programs were being broadcast? But the 
force of the demand on the part of the educators increased until the broad- 
casting stations saw the writing upon the wall and a survey of conditions 
today shows that tremendous changes have taken place. 

A recent survey made by the National Broadcasting Company of all 
stations in the United States showed that practically every station sponsored 
some type of educational broadcast 

The demand that the radio become an instrument for the dissemination 
of educational material is being met in greater proportions every day. 
Recent improvements in receiving equipment plus the fact that there is now 
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material so adapted to school use that schools can not afford to miss it, have 
given radio a legitimate place in the school curriculum. 

No matter how valuable radio may be in the presentation of educational 
material of all types, it will always function best in the teaching of music, 
that subject which above all others deals with the aural sense. 

At the beginning, the attitude of music supervisors and educators was a 
little skeptical. They feared that the introduction of mechanically produced 
music would tend to take away the desire on the part of talented pupils for 
performing; but we have all seen an entirely different result The creative 
instinct is so innate in human beings that being exposed to beautiful music 
performed by artists has only tended to increase the desire to perform, and 
we have witnessed a great development in public school music due to the 
introduction of recorded music. 

Miss Alice Keith presented the Cleveland Symphony Concerts as a regular 
music course in the Qeveland schools and found that they formed the high 
spots in music appreciation. Many other educational experiments have 
been tried successfully by school boards. Five years ago Oakland, California 
was teaching many subjects by radio. University Extension Departments 
are using radio as one means for the wide broadcast of adult education; the 
University Extension Association has a radio committee which is making 
an exhaustive study of the possibilities of radio in this field. Many state 
departments of education have concerned themselves with radio. In Colo- 
rado the State Director of Rural Education has used the radio as a sub- 
stitute for actual visits to the class room. In Connecticut a series of musical 
programs are being broadcast to the schools of the state. The California 
Board of Education is now considering taking on hour a week on the air 
to reach the rural schools with subjects otherwise impossible to give them. 

On Friday evenings on the Pacific Coast there are broadcast programs 
that make up the "RCA University of the Air" ; and, surprising as it may 
seem, the study of astronomy has been the most popular with the air 
students ! 

I am getting away from the thing that concerns this group most— music 
and music appreciation. It is too obvious a statement to make that every 
school cannot be equipped with a full symphony orchestra, but just that is 
available for music appreciation courses by means of radio. How many of 
us in a lifetime have an opportunity to hear Walter Damrosch in a musical 
lecture or hear him conduct his Symphony Orchestra? — but that is now 
available in the east and middle west Here on the Pacific Coast, our children 
are given the same opportunity as the eastern children have by the Standard 
School Broadcast which you will hear this morning. 

After the first rausic^ education lectures were broadcast the concensus 
gleaned from the reports of some 200,000 teachers brought out the following 
suggestions for class room procedure in receiving an educational broadcast: 

1. A teacher should be in charge of each listening class to conduct a 
short discussion at the dose. 

2. Visual aids should be used fredy; pictures of instruments, of com- 
posers, etc., should be shown. 
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3. Program notes and recorded music should be used wherever possible 
in preparation for the concert. 

The radio as a means of teaching music appreciation is a vital factor 
today. The material is on the air. Children who are able to take advantage 
of this material have a great advantage over those handicapped by lack of 
radio reception in their schools. 

RADIO IN THE PACIFIC COAST STATES 

Elise Thorp, San Francisco, Calif omia 

The ever increasing cry of educators and the discriminating public for 
the great power of radio to be used as a public service in the dissemination 
of educatiotial material has been heard and answered, and education in 
growing proportions is becoming an important part of radio programs. 

The Standard Oil Company of California, one of the first to hear this 
demand, has been a pioneer in the West in making the radio an instrument 
of public service. The company has done much towards the dissemina- 
tion of good music. Several years ago, it was through the courtesy of the 
Standard Oil that the broadcast of the programs of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony and the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra was made possible. 

Later the company presented the Standard Symphony Hour, and begin- 
ning last October began to carry on this symphony hour in conjunction witli 
an educational half hour, broadcast die same day as the symphony. This 
half hour, which has come to be known as the Standard School Broadcast, is 
presented in conjunction with and as preparation for the evening Standard 
Symphony Hour. 

This new plan, which is unique in its conception, aims to further a 
knowledge and appreciation of the best in music, among the school children 
and general public, on the Pacific Coast. The morning lectures have been 
arranged with the greatest consideration for their educational and cultural 
value. While they are being broadcast primarily as a service to the schools 
of the Pacific Coast, they are also available for a large audience among the 
musical organizations. Womens* Qubs, and women in their homes. These 
lectures place before tiie school a type of instruction in music of the highest 
value, unobtainable by the great majority in any other way. This plan does 
not in any way conflict with existing methods of instruction, but on the 
contrary it is intended to complement and enrich t^e work already being 
carried on by teachers in this field. 

The morning school lectures are devoted principally to an explanation of 
the evening concerts, to which they are an introduction. In addition to this 
they contain a comprehensive course on the musical instruments which go 
to make up the modem orchestra. The various instruments are taken up in 
turn. Their history and structure are described and the instrument itself is 
played over the radio to illustrate just how it is used. Those listening to 
the complete course will, at the end of it, have quite a thorough knowledge 
of the composition of an orchestra, and will be able to listen to one with 
far greater intelligence and understanding. At the same time the composi- 
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tions, the composers, the stories the composers endeavor to tell in music, 
and how they do it, are illustrated by frequent and illuminating examples 
played over the air by a trio consisting of violin, cello and piano, and some- 
times by other instruments. Although intended to complement the evening 
concert, the morning lecture offers much that bears directly on the struc- 
tural elements, technique and mechanics of music. 

The lectures and concerts present that combination of entertainment and 
educational value which, from every point of view, is so highly desirable. 
Students in the school, and others who hear the morning broadcast, listen 
to the evening concert with much more understanding and profit than would 
otherwise be the case. The obvious result will be an extension of musical 
knowledge and appreciation and, by consequence, an increased cultural 
development. 

This new movement has the approval of many of the leading educational 
authorities of the Pacific Coast. The California State Department of Edu- 
cation has been particularly enthusiastic, and as a result more and more 
schools are taking advantage of this musical course. 

The Company is fortunate to have the assistance of Arthur S. Garbett, 
Educational Director of the National Broadcasting Company. There is 
probably no one in the United States so well equipped to do this particular 
thing. A music appreciation lessen by Garbett has all the charm of revela- 
tion. A piece is analyzed with the easy skill of a composer describing the 
work of a fellow crateman. The way effects are produced is described, and 
the method becomes immediately clear with the pla3ring of the musical 
example. All that is offered to the listener is immediately self-revealing 
when the music is playing. 

Presented in this way, children grasp the most complicated facts about 
music as readily as adults. The listener, after following the program for 
a number of weeks in succession, suddenly realizes that he has grasped the 
fundamentals of music, and in a way that can readily be applied to any 
composition he is likely to hear during the rest of his life. 

In presenting the program Mr. Garbett always takes into consideration 
two points of view : the educational possibilities and radio requirements, and 
popular entertainment It is interesting to note that at the beginning of the 
Standard School Broadcast, very few schools were quipped with radios. 
The reason was obvious. Up to that time, there was nothing of value to the 
schools to be received. A questionnaire was sent to schools, and at this 
time more than a hundred thousand school children are taking advantage of 
this musical appreciation program. 

A careful survey has been made in an indeavor to discover where day- 
light radio reception is possible. In places where there is no daylight recep- 
tion, the Company mails out a printed lecture upon request. There are now 
five thousand music teachers and supervisors on this mailing list. The 
lecture is read to the students in preparation for the evenii^ concert If 
you will write to the Standard Oil Company of California, No. 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, your name will be put on the mailing list and you 
will receive the print^ lecture regularly thereafter. 
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Students attending schools not equipped with radio are suffering a dis^ 
tinct loss, not only in the lack of reception of this course, but in missing 
the many other educational events which are broadcast Inaugural cere- 
monies were broadcast on March 4th. It was a school day, and only those 
children whose schools were equipped were able to hear this great event 
If your schools are not so equipped, it behooves you as music supervisors 
to find out why. In many cases, where the school board budget does not 
allow the purchasing of a receiving set, Parent-Teacher Associations, Wo- 
mens’ Music and Service Clubs have supplied the need. 

In most schools all students are listening, but in some only music stu- 
dents are given the opportunity. The lectures are so arranged that stu- 
dents who are getting music in no other way find them distinctly valuable. 
It has been the concensus of the teachers in the schools using the lectures 
that, rather than becoming a substitute, the work has been a stimulus to 
creative work on the part of the students. Music supervisors have found 
in these lectures a way to have music appreciation in every school, even 
where there is no trained teacher in attendance. 

STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCAST 

(Broadcast from San Francisco) 

Arthur S. Garbett, Lecturer. 

This is the twenty-sixth musically illustrated lecture brought to you by 
the Standard Oil Company of California through Pacific Coast stations as- 
sociated with the National Broadcasting Company. The lesson is preparatory 
to the Standard Symphony Hour this evening from 7:30 to 8:30 through 
the same stations. 

We have a special announcement to make concerning a change in this 
morning’s program. Our original plan was to tell you about the trombone, 
and to discuss this evening’s program with the aid of the string trio as we 
usually do. In Spokane, Washington, however, a number of teachers from 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana are gathered at the Northwest 
Music Supervisors Conference and a large delegation is also in session at 
the convention of the Inland Empire Educational Association. Many of 
these people are unfamiliar with what we have been doing, so for their 
special benefit as well as your own we are going to review the ground 
covered since Christmas, To assist us in this review we have this morning 
the whole Standard Symphony Orchestra with us instead of the trio, so this 
is a special treat The Standard Symphony Orchestra will demonstrate its 
presence right away by playing a number from this evening’s prograiEb— 
Moszkowsky’s ^‘Spanish Dance.” (Illustration.) 

During the past four months we have been stud 3 dng the instruments of 
the orchestra: first the string section; then the woodwind section; and last 
week we began on^ the brass. They are all with us this morning. First we 
had the violin, which 3 rou will remember is the treble of the group, tuned to 
the notes E, A, D, and G, like this : (violin illustration.) 
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In the orchestra, there are both first and second violins ; the instruments 
are the same, but iht music they play is different. Somewhat larger than 
the violin is the viola, tuned five degrees lower in pitch (viola illustration). 

The violoncello, so large a man has to sit down to play it, holding it 
between his knees, is a bass instrument tuned exactly one octave below the 
viola (cello illustration.) 

And lastly there is iht double-bass, or contrabass, sometimes called the 
bull fiddle. It is taller than a man, and you have to stand up to play it. The 
strings are tuned to the notes G, D, A, E, this way: (double bass illustra- 
tion.) 

Now that we have heard the string instruments separately— violin, viola, 
'cello and bass — ^let us hear them all together. Tonight's Standard Symphony 
Hour program is made up of music by Jewish composers. Max Bruch, one 
of these composers, arranged a wonderful old Jewish melody called *'Kol 
Nidrei." The string section of the orchestra will play this for you (illus- 
tration.) 

You must have noticed that the string instruments all sound very much 
alike — that is, they have the same beautiful quality of tone from treble to 
bass. When we come to the woodwind instruments, however, the flute, clari- 
net, oboe and bassoon, we find that each instrument has its own individual 
character, depending chiefly, as we explained, upon the kind of mouthpiece 
it has. The flute, for instance, has a hole at the mouthpiece across which 
the player blows, producing a lovely, velvety tone like this (flute illustration). 

The clarinet has a mouthpiece that looks rather like a duck's beak, and 
the player blows on the edge of a strip of reed or cane, producing a some- 
what reedy tone, in this fashion (clarinet illustration.) 

The oboe has a double reed mouthpiece, sticking out like the end of a 
straw from a pop-bottle. Its tone is very reedy, and especially adapted for 
pastoral music. Here is a Rustic Theme from Gounod's Faust ^at will show 
you how it sounds with the orchestra accompan 3 dng (illustration.) 

Lastly there is the bassoon, a double-reed instrument like the oboe but 
very much larger, and playing deep in the bass. Because of its humorous 
qualities, the bassoon is sometimes called the down of the orchestra. Here 
is a passage from Boieldieu's overture, **La Dame Blanche" (illustration.) 

You may remember that we told you that the best way to remember the 
woodwinds is to hear them imitate bird calls. Thus the flute can trill like a 
nightingale (illustration.) The clarinet tone is too thick for a nightingale, 
but it can give a good imitation of a cuckoo. Listen— it's four o'clock 
(illustration.) For the oboe we have a cockcrow from Haydn’s oratorio, 
ffie Creation (illustration.) And all ffiere is left for the poor bassoon to do 
is to quack like a duck (illustration.) 

Last week, having finished with the woodwind, we began on the brass 
section. Of these the trumpet came first, the treble instrument of the group. 
You will remember the trumpet by this passage from Auber's overture "Fra 
Diavolo" (illustration.) 

We have yet to tdl you about the trombone, which we were to have 
discussed this morning and will now have to leave to next Thursday, and 
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about the French horn which we discuss two weeks from now. For the sake 
of completeness, however, you may like to hear them now to know how they 
sound. The trombone, a bass instrument of brass, which slides up and down, 
you doubtless know by sight Here is how it sounds (illustration, passage 
from 'Xohengrin.”) 

The Frendb horns, descendants of old French hunting horns, are very 
mellow in tone. They are frequently heard in pairs, and here is an old 
German folk song arranged for two horns which will give you an idea of 
their tone quality (illustration.) 

Now that you have heard the strings, woodwind and brass instruments 
in turn, you will perhaps like to hear the whole orchestra with all these 
instruments playing together. From this evening’s Standard Symphony 
Hour we take ^is Farandole, a Spanish Dance by Bizet, the composer of 
'^Carmen,” who was also of fte Jewish race. This number strikingly em- 
ploys most of the instruments you have just been hearing. First you hear 
the whole orchestra. Then comes a striking passage in which the flutes 
and clarinets start a melody in the treble, while the French horns and 
bassoons play the same melody half a bar later. In the middle part the wood- 
winds have some light, tripping music to play. At the end the whole or- 
chestra comes back with the brass much in evidence. Listen carefully to 
the Farandole from Bizet’s Suite ‘T-’Arlesienne” (illustration.) 

Tonight’s program presents the music of the people of the Jewish race; 
and chief of them all is Mendelssohn, whose first name was Fdix, meaning 
happy. Though his life was short, he was indeed one of the happiest of 
men. His father was a rich banker in Berlin, and Felix with his brother 
and sisters lived in a fine house in Berlin, which had a great garden. 

In this open-air garden, the children had a theatre where they loved to 
produce plays, particularly Shakespeare’s "Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
When Felix Mendelssohn was only eighteen years old he wrote a lovely 
overture to this play. 

Shakespeare tells of lovers lost in the forest near Athens, one midsummer 
night, and of their adventures with the fairies. In his music right at the 
start, Mendelssohn uses four simple chords to suggest the magic enchant- 
ment of that glamourous summer evaiing. The chords are played on the 
woodwind instruments. Here they are (opening chords played.) 

Immediately following those diords, the music tells us we are in Fairy- 
land. We hear the pattering of fairy feet. Mendelssohn uses only the 
violins and violas for this. Listen (Fairy theme played.) 

That same night, there comes to the forest the Duke of Athens, on a 
hunt with his train of nobles. The music of their arrival is a broad melody 
for the strings, and we also hear hunting calls for the brass instruments. 
This way (illustration.) 

But that same night others also come to the forest These include two 
lovers who have come there for the very purpose of escaping from the 
Duke. When the fairies try to help them, ^eir troubles get worse than ever 
for a while. Yet the fairies win in the end, and the lovers are made happy. 
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But listen to the beautiful music with which Mendelssohn pictures their 
deep love for each other (illustration.) 

But also there come to the forest that night some worthy citizens of 
Athens bent on rehearsing a play to be given at the Duke’s wedding. One 
of them puts on a donkey’s head, and through the mischief of one of the 
fairies, Queen Titania of Fairyland falls in love with him. Here is how 
Mendelssohn makes the donkey bray for us (illustration.) Mendelssohn 
seems to like to hear that donke/s bray. He repeats it several times a few 
bars later, this way (illustration.) 

Now that you have heard the story of Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and have heard how Mendelssohn introduces the fairies, the Duke, 
the lovers and the citizens including Bottom, the Weaver, with his donkey’s 
head, you will like to hear the orchestra play the overture itself. We will 
play it for you; but notice how the woodwinds, the strings, and the brass 
instruments of which we have been telliii^ you, all play their part. Here is 
the overture (overture played.) 

This concludes our review program this morning. Next Thursday, the 
instrument of the orchestra to be studied will be the trombone; and the trio 
will be employed as usual to play for us some of the music of England to be 
heard next Thursday evening during the Standard S 3 rmphony Hour. These 
programs, the Stanckrd School Broadcast and the Standard Symphony Hour, 
are brought to you by the Standard Oil Company of California. 

PROGRAM 

Girls from North Central High School, Spokane, 


C. Olin Rice, Director. 

Watchman, What of the Night Sarjeant 

My Song of Songs Clay Smith 

Cello duets, Constance Jordan and Kathleen Gerking, 

Rowena Sallee at the piano. 

Ode to the River Drigo 

Anitra’s Dance Grieg 

Girls Glee Club 


DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 
Betty Lou Kennedy, Walla Walla, Washington. 

Betta Lou Kennedy, aged 7, pupil of Miss Edna Han n a of the Molen 
Burnett School of Music of Walla Walla, first played Bach’s Minuet in G 
on her violin. 

She then did keyboard work in harmony and work in ear training, identi- 
fying all chords and their inversions, playing major and minor cadences, read- 
ing two folk melodies in which were given only the melody and a figured 
bass, and transposing these into other keys. 
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She then played the following piano numbers: 

Solfegietto Bach 

Cherry Blossoms Wright 

Avalanche Heller 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 

George F. McICay, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

In the early history of art, music had a serious and noble purpose. Work- 
ing hand in hand with the church, the greatest artists of the time sought to 
ennoble mankind. Thus we have the works of Palestrina and other sixteenth 
century masters and the great serious works of Bach and Handel, music of 
a high sincerity consecrated to an educative usefulness. (I use the term 
^'educative'' in a broad sense to include that which leads man towards the 
spiritual and the ideal.) 

As time went on and social changes occurred music forsook the church 
and sought a gayer companion. The greatest artists were subsidized by 
wealth and aristocracy and produced the polished music suitable to court 
functions and a liesurely epicureanism. Haydn and Mozart by a devotion 
to high structural ideals achieved a music of great elegance and perfection, 
but in general music lost some of its educative purposefulness. 

Coming somewhat later but still fostered by wealthy patronage, the music 
of Beethoven made something of a return to educative values through the 
democratic ideal to which his philosophy held. 

In the nineteenth century music turned to romanticism. Artists escaped 
from an unsatisfactory reality into a land of poetic dreams. Much beauty 
was created and the period was not without great serious achievements such 
as the music of Franck and Brahms, but the trend toward sensationalism 
was under way and, consecrated to the concert hall, a great deal of senti- 
mental and inane music was product In twanging the harp of lyricism 
some of the finest ideals of the past were neglected and the self glorification 
of the individual through self expression was more sought after than was 
the fulfillment of a serious educative purpose. 

In our own day the great ideals of the past are almost hopelessly sub- 
merged by a flood of frankly trivial music. Music is consecrated now to 
entertainment on the one hand and braggadocio on the other, and this in 
spite of two generations of music education in the public schools. Thus we 
have radio singers and jazz records, Greenwich Village modernists and 
thousands of aspiring young virtuosos and jazz kings. We have ecclesi- 
astical, symphonic and interscholastic jazz to say nothing of crude and 
vulgar movie music and floods of cheap platform songs and vaudeville or- 
chestra music. Once an exalted muse, music is now a gum chewing chorus 
girl. Is this not d^eneration? 

In such straits, where can we turn for a revival of a serious artistic 
purpose, a vigorous retira to the educative usefulness of music? Our 
churches seem to be lost in a maze of stereotyped sentimental anthems, the 
theater becomes cheaper and more sensational, the dance has become^ de- 
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graded into mere musical hooting and rioting, and wealth supports the latest 
modernistic fad in order to appear still more smart and sophisticated. 

Is it too much to hope that it is in the schoolroom that we can once more 
erect a temple to high art and resist the advance of cheapness and triviality? 
Can we not restore to art and music the nobility and purposefulness which 
rightly belong to them by linking them intimately with education? Is it 
not possible tibat in the future the greatest musicians will ally themselves 
to the profession of public education just as Bach allied himself to the 
service of the church? I believe we are leading into the future, and it is 
the school orchestra which has made the beginning. 

There is a long way to go, however, before such a destiny can be at- 
tained. We must attract the very finest of artistic talent into the school 
music profession. As the profession gains in dignity and achievement it 
will gain correspondingly in the honor and support which will be accorded it 

Above all we must develop a tenacious idealism, and the very first place 
in which we must apply this idealism is in the matter of music literature in 
the schools. As school orchestral facilities grow this opportunity certainly 
grows also. Within the last five years publishers have begun to bring out 
material specially suited to school orchestras and selected with the utmost 
of good taste. Nevertheless it is probably safe to say that musical trash 
still has a great sale and that publishers of trash are thriving and gettii^ 
ready to issue still more trash. 

It is now no longer necessary to use trivial and worthless music at any 
stage of school orchestra development; and there must be a great dearth of 
historical background, critical ability and good taste among teachers who 
continue to use mediocre music when fine music literature is available. This 
fine literature is not without certain practical shortcomings. Some of it is 
too difficult for the groups for which it was intended, there is not enough 
suitable b^inning material, the range of music included is perhaps not wide 
enough; but there is no doubt but that as more teachers discover and use 
this literature the demand will grow and likewise the supply. Genius will 
appear which will give its energy and enthusiasm to the very specific prob- 
lem of orchestral literature for the schools. 

Another desirable objective toward which we are making prc^ess is that 
of professional dignity. Whereas only a few years ago it was more or less 
usual for promising young men to shun the public school career and to turn 
to other music careers more glamorous and allowing a higher artistic 
achievement, it is now apparent that, chiefly due to higher standards and the 
development of the school orchestra, the school music profession has taken 
on a new attractiveness and promising young talent is coming proudly in. 

We must follow up this growth and constantly gain in profession^ pride 
and confidence in the worth and seriousness of the work we are doing. Per- 
haps the teacher has been somewhat underpaid and under-appreciated; but 
he is an artist, a craftsman and a prophet, and is of less importance than no 
man, and it should be considered a distinct honor to be entrusted with the 
leadership which the school music profession confers. 
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I think it is hardly possible for a normally enthusiastic and idealistic 
person to go into one of our modem high schools without thrilling to the 
potential achievement and idealism which is everywhere around, without 
catching a vision of the really exalted mission of the teacher. Let us be 
rid of the idea that the school music career is second best to any other 
musical career ! 

This stigma of inferiority which we have had in the past can be partly 
blamed to the teacher training institutions. They have turned out teachers 
who are better equipped with teaching methods than they are with something 
to teach, better specialists in methods and educational psychology than mu- 
sicians. This has resulted in a certain lack of artistic confidence and crudity 
of the musical result which has caused a feeling of humility in the presence 
of the elegance and idealism of the European traditions of artistry in music. 

It is highly possible that the teacher training institutions have cultivated 
the practical at the expense of the artistic. In following up scientific pedagogy 
we have failed to supply the artistic environment necessary to the develop- 
ment of musicianship. One can learn to teach after maturity by experience 
and further study, but one can become a fine musician only through the 
absorption of idedism through an artistic environment in the formative 
years. This need is a distinct challenge to the university and the teachers 
collie and one which must be met by a revision of the curriculum. 

Still another ideal toward which we are making progress is that of com- 
pleteness and symphonic proportion in our school orchestra. We have left 
behind the helter-skelter combination of instruments and the group modeled 
on the theater orchestra, and are now aiming toward the little symphony, 
the classical orchestra of Mozart and Beethoven and the modem complete 
symphony orchestra as a model. The great aid in this development has been 
the instrumental class work which has been carried on so intensively in 
many parts of the country. 

Let us continue to be alert to the newest things in classroom procedure 
and in child psychology; let us continue to patiently make the best of what 
we have, but let us also have more and more of idealism and artistry. 

The future of the school orchestra is as great as the creative vision of 
its leaders. 

PLAYING PIANO BY HARMONY DIAGRAMS 

(With Demonstration) 

Mas. Zay Rector Bevitt, San Francisco, California. 

A very brief contact with children reveals certain tendencies on their part 
which invite the most direct course of procedure in teaching piano playing. 
Immediate reward for their efforts is necessary, not only for interest, but 
to establish a certainty in their own minds that they are learning someAing 
which is too valuable to ever discard; nothing is more discouraging to a 
child than to realize that something to which he has given his precious hours 
and earnest effort was only temporarily filling his time, and that he must 
make another b^inning. From the very start, a musical education should 
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be built upon such solid lines that there will be nothing to undo, each lesson 
bearing an important and responsible part in building a safe and sure 
foundation. 

Last April at the Biennial Convention of the Conference of which this 
is a branch. Dr. Claxton of Oklahoma sounded the keynote to the situation 
when he said, **The trouble is that at the beginning we have been teaching 
music as a science, not as an art. Teach the art first, and the child will 
wish to know the science when he is able to understand it’* 

When we teach the begining music student item by item, letter names of 
the staff degrees, a narrow register of the keyboard beginning with the 
so-called ‘^middle c,” technic, key signatures and the clapping of rhythms 
before he has experience in handling the instrument, he becomes confused 
with details and cannot hear the music he craves. It is analogous to the 
old-time manner of teaching the alphabet and spelling of two-letter words 
before reading. 

We all have observed the effect of such methods of teaching (in fact 
we may have been guilty ourselves) and have seen disappointment resolve 
itself into utter distaste and finally rebellion. We can obviate such a con- 
dition by satisfying the longing for music with music, not only the sounding 
of tones of meager melodies, but music which, as one little child expressed 
it, '"says something.” 

A complete principle is more easily understood when presented in its 
entirety. If we wish to acquaint a child with a certain kind of flower, we 
do not show him its component parts one by one, a petal, a stamen, a pistil, 
a stem; but we present ^e complete flower, and his soul is uplifted by the 
spell of its beauty. 

In Harmony Diagrams completaiess is the outstanding feature. The 
keyboard and its division into Octavo Groups give access to its entire range, 
advancing poise and freedom of action of the ‘‘playing apparatus.” For 
visual representation of music, the old German Tablature is combined with, 
ordinary musical signs for pitch and rhythm, and the notation on the staff 
is constructively developed while the children are learning greater principles 
than mere notes. No essentials are omitted, but the customary order of their 
presentation is somewhat reversed. 

Do not be misled by the term Harmony Diagram; melody and rhythm 
are in evidence just as much as in any other type of comprehensive instruc- 
tion. 

Chords are calculated from root notes and known by their exact names 
instead of by inversions, making a very simple process which introduces 
principles never to be outgrown, no matter how far the student advances 
in music. In time he recognizes them instantly in the music, and so harmony 
is never disassociated from his piano work. This approach leads directly 
into his high school harmony without hindrance, and very helpfully. 

Hand position is developed more quickly by chords than by melodies, 
and we appreciate the opinion of the eminent piano teacher, Dr. Yorke 
Trotter of the Royal Academy of London, when he says in his admirable 
book “The Making of Musicians,” tiiat a musical education from the very 
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beginning) including ear training, should commence with harmony and not 
with single tones. 

The five-octave keyboards with piano action, which are used in our class 
work, were developed by Mr. Glenn H. Woods, Director of Music in the 
Oakland Public Schools, during experimentation covering a period of six 
years. Through the cooperation of an association of music dealers who 
respected Mr. Woods’ ideals, the keyboards were manufactured and their 
use made possible in our classes in many cities. Mr. Woods’ vision of the 
possibility of adapting Harmony Diagrams to class instruction was far in 
advance of my own; and not tmtil, at his request, I made the experiment, 
did I realize that principles of piano playing can be presented to groups of 
students, and that they can develop the details by themselves. 

The children from the Edison School, who will demonstrate for us, are 
7th Grade pupils and have had nine daily lessons ; those from Libby Junior 
High School have had six lessons in three weeks, all without previous piano 
work of any kind. 

(The numbers, played by one child at the piano while the rest played at the 
keyboards, were: Breezes of the Night, Fearis; Mermaid’s Song, Weber; In 
Happy Youth, Gurlitt The following are constructed of solid chords: 
Evening Song, Gottschalk; Little March, Gurlitt; See-Saw, Kohler; America 
(sung by the class) as one child played. Dictation from Staccato Etude 
(Stamaty) was given; one student played while another wrote in diagram 
at the bla^board.) 

Notation is developed by first reading intervals, including those from 
2nds to 6ths, in any register from Great C to Three-lined c (demonstrated.) 
Then the sta£F is presented in the four groups just named, with the C seventh 
chords and D fundamental chords which contain all of the staff degrees in 
the various groups. 

The students then transcribe the diagrams into notation, their work ap- 
pearing exactly like the printed music which they have never seen. Examples 
of the work done by the junior high school children are here for your 
inspection. 

The chords are read from music exactly as are words in reading a book. 
Thus, a definite language is provided which will be spoken as long as the 
student follows music, no matter how advanced he becomes. 

CONCERT 

NORTHWEST HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
Glenn H. Woods, Conductor. 

Prograhhb 

1. Star Spangled Banner 

2. March Militaire Massenet 

3. Overture De Phedre Massenet 

4. a. To a Wild Rose .McDoweU — Krueger 

b. Adagietto (for strings) from L’Arlesienne Suite Bizet 
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5. Suite, Carmen No. 1 Bizet 

6. Sight Reading, March Noble CAn Bach 

(This number has not been rehearsed by the orchestra, nor were 
the parts sent out for individual preliminary practice.) 

7. Angelus, from ‘‘Scenes Pittoresque” Massenet 

8. Waltz Triste Sibelius 

9. Demonstration number — ^building up the orchestra by sections 

Herman Trutner, Jr. 

10. Finlandia Sibelius 

(Six half-scholarships for the National High School Orchestra Summer 
Camp were awarded to the following members of the orchestra: John Cusano, 
Pocatello, Idaho; Carroll Curtis, Rockford, Washington; Russell Brodine, 
Seattle, Washington; Vernon Jackson, Anacostes, Washington; Francis Jor- 
dan, Seattle, Washington; Helen Feenton, Seattle, Washington.) 

PROGNOSIS OF SIGHT SINGING ABILITY 

Harold B. Smith, State Normal School, Bellingham, Washington. 

Until recently all freshmen students of the Bellingham Normal School 
who elected the Primary, Intermediate, or Rural Curricula have been re- 
quired to take three courses in music in preparation for their work as 
teachers. The ability to sight sing has been considered an essential part in 
this preparation, and training in this ability and the study of methods of 
music instruction have made up the content of the courses. Very apparent 
variations in the ability of the students to pursue these courses seemed to 
call for the sectioning of classes on the basis of ability to do the work. To 
accomplish this end some means had to be devised for predicting in advance 
the ability of the students to profit by die instruction given. Confronted with 
this situation we set out to select, devise, and evaluate data for predicting 
ability in sight singing. This work was carried on with the help and advice 
of Dr. Frank S. Salisbury, formerly of our Research Bureau. 

This report covers the work of four years: a first year of exploration for 
test materials, a second year of evaluation of these materials in an experi- 
mental set-up, a third year of verification of our results, and a fourth year 
of further selection and evaluation of some revised test materials. 

At the beginning of the search for prognostic data it was thought that 
the most fruitful materials were to be found in tests of achievement in those 
phases of musical instruction which seemed to be closely related to sight 
singing. Working in line with this idea an achievement test was devised 
and tried out during the year 1925-26. It was likewise thought that some one 
or more of the six Seashore tests of musical ability (pitch, tonal memory, 
intensity, consonance, duration of time, and rhytto) might carry some 
prognostic value. These six tests were given at &e same time. Scores on 
Part I of the Thorndike Examination for High School Graduates, series 
1919-24, were available and were made part of the data. Using a crude 
and somewhat subjective measure of sight singii^ as a criterion, intercorre- 
lations were obtained, and partial regression weights computed for the tests 
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just indicated. The results of this preliminary survey were such as to 
warrant a more carefully controlled experiment during the next school year, 
while obvious limitations in the preliminary findings made such procedure 
necessary. 

There follows a brief exposition of the main features of the experimental 
set-up as planned for the second year work beginning in the fall quarter of 
1926, in which note of the significant findings of the preliminary work of the 
previous year will be made. 

Experience of the first year revealed two of the six Seashore tests, pitch 
and tonal memory, as likely to prove significant in the prediction of sight 
singing . In the preliminary survey these tests had shown correlations above 
.60 with the crude sight singing criterion. To secure the best results from 
these tests, procedures for giving them were carefully revised with special 
emphasis upon directions and adequate practice exercises. Each Seashore 
test was given twice, to increase the reliability of the data, to permit the com- 
putation of reliability coefficients, and to discover cases for retesting when 
marked differences in the scores of the two trials were obtained. 

In the original survey, the achievement test had proved to be the best 
single basis for prediction of sight singing ability. The test was faulty in 
that many of its parts produced a large percentage of zero scores. In the 
revision of the test a fairly successful attempt was made to make each part 
of the test a measuring instrument of sufficient accuracy to warrant its use 
by instructors for tiiagnostic purposes. This test was divided into two parts, 
two class periods being required for the giving. The different parts of the 
test were as follows, the names indicating with sufficient accuracy the nature 
of the parts : so-fa syllables, dictation, lines and spaces, symbols, recognition 
of faxniliar songs from notation, key signatures, scales, note and rest values, 
terms of expression, placing bar lin^. The dictation test had shown itself 
of distinct merit in the preliminary survey and is discussed in the next 
paragraph. 

The dictation part of the achievement test presents a series of simple 
situations in each of which the student listens to a series of four tones 
sounded on the piano, listens again to two repetitions of these same four 
tones, and then writes *‘the notes for the tones played” on a staff provided 
for the purpose. Its merit as disclosed in the preliminary survey led to its 
revision in order that it might become an effective prognostic instrument 
The test was lengthened with the introduction of both easier and some harder 
material, and progress was made in scaling the items in point difficulty. 
Distribution of scores at the beginning of the quarter showed about ten 
percent of zero scores, but when it was given at the end of the quarter it 
gave a distribution characteristic of a good differentiating instrument This 
test was given as a part of the achiev«nent test, but when the achievement 
test was found to correlate with sight singing only .47 the dictation test was 
withdrawn and made an independent prognostic unit That this was advisable 
is seen from the fact that its correlation with sight singing was .596, while 
the remainder of the test, after its removal, correlates with sight singing 
.403. It is of interest to note that tiie dictation test correlates with the 
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remainder of the achievement test .766. This presents an interesting ex- 
ample of the way in which parts of tests may destroy the predictive effective- 
ness of other parts when statistical procedures are not employed to determine 
correct weightings. 

The correlation of intelligence scores with the crude sight singing 
criterion used in the preliminary study was .03, and with the other measures 
of musical ability and achievement, had not exceeded .22, most of the coef- 
fiicients being close to .20. It seemed worth while to include this test in the 
battery of prognostic data to be tried out, to show to what extent it was 
correlated with the wide scope of tests of musical abilities and achievements. 

Data concerning previous training of each student were secured and a 
composite derived by summing the reported number of years instruction in 
the grades and high school and twice the number of years of private instruc- 
tion irrespective of the kind of such instruction. 

The sight singing test used as the criterion of sight singing ability at the 
end of the quarter consisted of four short songs of from eight to twenty 
measures, graded from easy to moderate difficulty and in keeping with the 
objectives of the first quarter’s work. This test was given individually and 
occupied about fifteen minutes, the student being allowed time for study. 
The scoring was made on a basis of pitch and time interval values, the 
single note being the unit graded. This test was found to have a reliability 
of .98. During the third year a new and longer and more difficult test with 
a better S3rstem of scoring was used, yet the correlations were practically 
the same as were those of the test just described. , 

The results of the preliminary surv^ of the first year, supplemented by 
observations in the classroom of the relations between sight singing ability 
and the scores on pitch, tonal memory and dictation, led to a sectioning of 
the beginning students in the fall of 1926. About 35% of the group were 
excused from the first course and entered directly upon the work of the 
second of the three music courses. The experimental gproup of 131 students 
came to be made up of three classifications of students as follows ; (a) 70 
beginners who took the first of the three courses of music; (b) 38 beginners 
who were excused from taking the first course and who entered directly 
upon the work of the second course; (c) 23 students who had already taken 
the first course and were pursuing the work of the second course. Inasmuch 
as the main objective of the study was to organize prognostic data for 
students who have had no music in the normal school, the introduction of 
this third group of 23 experienced students was not in line with our purpose 
and undoubtedly operated to lower llie accuracy of our predictions. A 
partial check was made of its influence by comparing the correlation of their 
predicted sight-singing scores and actual sight singing score with the similar 
correlation of the entire experimental group. The experienced groups 
showed a correlation of .65 while the experimental group as a whole showed 
a correlation of .75, indicating that the effect of the experienced group was 
probably in the direction of lowering correlations. It was felt that they 
would not materially affect results as they only constituted 18% of the whole 
and some worthwhile comparisons might be made between groups. 
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The group of 38 students who went directly into the second course were 
confronted with a learning situation which was for their ability quite com- 
parable to that which confronted the students of the first course. The second 
course was a continuation of the sight singing of the first course combined 
with a consideration of teaching methods. Data show this group to have 
excelled in sight singing above their prediction, while the first course group 
averaged in the sight singing test almost exactly the average of the predicted 
scores. This result is in line with the usual findings for such groups — the 
students with the great initial ability make the greater gaia 

In Table I below will be found the correlations between the various 
variables. The reliability coefficients as computed by the Spearman-Brown 
formula appear in parenthesis. For the Seashore tests the scores from one 
full giving of the test were correlated with the scores from a second giving 
of the test, which immediately followed. The two halves of the sight singing 
test and the dictation test were obtained by summing the scores of alternate 
measures. Alternate items of the information test were used to make up the 
two halves. The reliability of Part I of the Thorndike Intelligence Test is 
taken from Woods. 

Tak^e I 

Intercorrelations between sight singing (0), pitch 1, tonal memory 2, 
time 3, intensity 4, rhythm 5, consonance 6, training 7, intelligence 8, music 
information 9, dictation 10, Reliability coefficients by Spearman-Brown 
formula are in parenthesis, N, equals 131, 
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(.978) 

604 
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.604 

(932) 
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.641 

485 

(935) 
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.022 

381 

394 
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.263 

320 

407 
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.199 

202 

511 
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.327 

341 

323 
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.425 
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259 

8 

.248 

314 

343 

9 

.403 

469 

347 

10 

.596 

538 

454 


022 
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381 

320 

202 

341 

394 

407 

511 

321 

(828) 

434 

420 

321 

434 

(921) 

251 

307 

420 

251 

(834) 

061 

321 

307 

061 

(696) 

117 

071 

069 

254 

304 

151 

022 

005 

262 

151 

137 

291 

565 

201 

154 

368 


425 248 403 596 
417 314 469 538 
259 243 347 454 
117 304 262 565 
071 151 151 201 
069 022 137 154 
254 005 291 369 
( ? ) 038 509 527 
038 (899) 329 277 
590 329 (984) 766 
527 277 766 (920) 


A survey of the correlations of the independent variables with the 
criterion, Table I, shows three of the ten to stand out from Ae others as 
probable contributors to a composite for predicting sight singing. Tonal 
memory has the highest correlation, .64, while pitch and dictation with 
correlations of .60 and .596 are close seconds. In the pan^aphs immediately 
following the regression weights and multiple correlation coefficients are 
given for a variety of combinations of variables. 

Pairs of variables combine to give multiple coefficients the r^ession 
weights (for standard measures) indicated in parenthesis, as follows: pitch 
(wMght .39) and tonal memory (weight .45) give a multiple correlation 
coeffiaent with sight singing of .723; pitch (weight .39) and dictation 
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(weight .39) give a multiple correlation of .68; tonal memory (weight .46) 
and dictation (weight .39) give a multiple corrdation of .73. 

The three independent variables, pitch (weight .26), tonal memory 
(weight .39), and dictation (weight .27) combine to give a multiple cor- 
relation coefficient of .753. When predicted scores for sight singing obtained 
from the combined weighted scores of these three variables are correlated 
with actual sight singing scores an empirical coefficient of .689 was obtained 
When any fourth variable was added to pitch, tonal memory and dictation, 
the increase in predictive power as judged by the increase of the multiple 
correlation was not sufficient to warrant its inclusion. 

When music information (weight .08), which is the achievement test 
previously mentioned minus the dictation test, is combined with pitch (weight 
.35) and tonal memory (weight .44), a multiple correlation of .725 is ob- 
tained, a meager increase over that of .723 obtained with pitch and tonal 
memory alone. This seems to indicate that knowledge about musical 
symbols and terminology is of practically no value in predicting sight sing- 
ing ability, since its inclusion gives us no better multiple correlation than 
native capacity tests of pitch and tonal memory. 

During the school year of 1926-27, 301 entering students were enrolled 
in beginning music classes. 106, or 35%, were promoted at once into the 
second course. Of those promoted, 75% received a grade of C plus or above 
from the teachers at the end of the quarter. Out of the 301, 65 or 21% 
were excused from further music study, as they could not learn to sight 
sing well enough to teach music. These seemed so deficient in ability to 
discriminate pitch and in other abilities (tonal memory and perhaps other 
factors not measured in our study) that they seemed incapable of passing 
the first course. Repetition of the course for such students gets poor results. 

Table II 

Data of 1926 — ^132 Cases 

Correlation table of grades based on predicted and actual sight singing 
scores. The predicted scores were derived from a regression equation in 
which standard scores were weighted as follows: toned memory ,385, dictation 
33, and pitch 22, The multiple r equaled ,77, and the empirical r equaled ,71, 
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In surveying Table II the relation between predicted sight singing scores 
and actual sight singing scores may be seen. In using regression weights, 
the extremes are drawn to the center; consequently you have more A and F 
scores than are predicted, which is the case here. 

From the table, two A grades were predicted; one received A and the 
other B. Thirty-seven B grades were predicted; eight received A, fifteen B, 
thirteen C and one D. Fifty-six C grades were predicted; fifteen received 
B, twenty-nine received C and twelve received D. Thirty-three D grades 
were predicted; one received B, eight C, eighteen D, and six F. Four F 
grades were predicted; one received D and 3 received F. 

Below in Table III will be found the intercorrelations from the data of 
the Fall of 1927. S. S. is Sight Singing. F. D. means Dictation Test 
given at end of Quarter. P. D. means Prognosis Dictation Test, same as 
Dictation Test but given at beginning of the Quarter. M. D. means Multiple 
Dictation. In this test a series of four tones are played on the piano. There 
are four measures on a staff, one of which is the one played. The student 
chooses the one he thinks has been played and writes its number in the space 
provided. There were thirty exercises in the test. P. means Pitch ; T. M. 
means Tonal Memory; Con. means Consonance; Int. means Intensity; Rhy. 
means Rhythm. These last five are the different Seashore Tests of Musical 
Talent 


Table III 

iNlERCOKKELATtON FROM DaTA OF FaLL OP 1927 


M. D. 

F.D. 

S. S. 

P.D. 

T.M. 

P. 

Con. 

Int. 

Rhy. 

Time 

M. D. 

.823 

.789 

.758 

.554 

.593 





P. D. 


.824 

.901 

.564 

.593 





s. s. 



.785 

.656 

.645 

.303 

.267 

.281 

.372 



P.D. 


.576 

.542 

.283 

.301 

.318 

.342 



T.M. 



.595 

.263 

.335 

.510 

.394 



P. 




.304 

.392 

.427 

.448 



Con. 





.378 

.085 

.318 



Int. 






.237 

..492 



Rhy. 







.473 


The experimental group for the work of the third year consisted of 144 
entering freshmen taking music in the Fall Quarter of 1927. The second 
course of music was changed from sight singing to advanced sight singing 
^d methods. The g^roup was sectioned on the basis of predicted sight sing- 
ing grades, those receiving a predicted score of .4 or above being transferred 
to the second course. Nearly S0% of those enrolling were promoted, the 
group being apparently select. It is of interest to note that in the Fall 
Quarter 40 to SO percent of ffiose enrolling are promoted to the second course, 
in the Winter Quarter about 30 perc^tit are promoted and in the Spring 
Quarter about 20 percent are promoted, seeming to indicate that those who 
are deficient in music put it off as long as they can. 
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At the end of the quarter, individual sight singing tests were given, using 
a test that was a great improvement over the one used in the previous year. 
There were eleven short selections, including all the rhythms and intervals 
found in music as usually written for the first six grades of the elementary 
school. Scoring was changed from the individual note as a unit to the 
measure as a unit, any mistake in pitch within a measure counting the meas- 
ure wrong and two points being deducted, and any mistake in time intervals 
making the measure wrong and one point being deducted. 

The intercorrelations of the 1927 data are much the same as that of 1926 
with a few notable changes. The Prognosis Dictation correlates .758 as 
compared with .596 of 1926, with Sight Singing. This is doubtlessly due to 
our better Sight Singing test and the better method of scoring it, and also 
to the second music course being devoted entirely to sight singing. 

The resulting regression equation gives the dictation test the greater 
weight .54, while pitch and tonal memory are both .22. The multiple coef- 
ficient equals .842 and the empirical coefficient in close agreement .MS. 

The empirical coefficient based on predicted scores using the 1926 weights 
equals .788, higher than the multiple coefficient of the 1926 data. These 
results justify the work of the third year. We now have two sets of weights 
and regression equations that may be used in our work. 

In table IV the relation between the predicted sight singing scores and 
actual sight singing scores of the 1927 group may be seen. 


Table IV 

Data of 1927—144 Cases 

Regression equation weights as follows: dictation .54, pitch 22 and tonal 
memory .22. Multiple r equals .842, empirical r equals .835. 
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In Table III Multiple Dictation correlates with Sight Singing .789. This 
test was given at the end of the quarter and seemed to indicate great possi- 
bilities as a group method of measuring Sight Singing. As there were a 
few perfect scores in the Prognosis Dictation, this test seemed to need more 
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difficult material. The revision and validating of these two tests constituted 
the work of the fourth year. 

The experimental group of the fourth yearns work consisted of 94 enter- 
ing freshmen of the Fall of 1928. We gave three tests, Prognosis Dictation 
and the Seashore Tests of Pitch and Tonal Memory. Each Seashore Test 
is given four times and the scores averaged except when there is a wide 
variation in scores. This is done so we may have as accurate a measure as 
possible. 

The Dictation Test (Prognosis and Final) was increased by adding 20 
new exercises to the thirty already in use, making a test of fifty items graded 
as to difficulty. 

The Multiple Dictation Test was revised to include 50 items of tonal dic- 
tation with four choices each; IS rh3rthmic dictation items of three choices 
each; and the first four measures of 14 familiar songs to be recognized 
(twenty titles were placed above the measures so it would not be necessary 
to miss any on account of not being able to recall the names of the various 
selections.) 

In table V will be found the intercorrelations of the data for the Fall 
of 1928: 

Table V 

Interc(»relation from Data of Fall of 1928 


Sight Singing Pitch Tonal Prog. Final Beginning Final 

Memory Diet, Diet Mul. Diet Mul. Diet. 


.72 .56 .69 .73 .73 .85 

Pitch X .48 .57 .61 .57 .64 

Tonal Memory 48 X 

Prog. Diet 57 .38 

Finm Diet 61 .42 


Beginning Mtd. Diet .57 .48 

Fmal Mi3. Diet. . . .64 .53 . 895 


There is one very noticeable differ^ce in the correlation coefficients be- 
tween Tonal Memory and Prognosis Dictation, Final Dictation and the 
Multiple Dictation Tests given at the beginning and end of the quarter. 
They have dropped from around .55 to .38 and .42 and .48. This seems to 
indicate that training or something else is playing a greater part when the 
tests are made to include much more difficult material. In examining the 
correlation sheet this seemed quite obvious, for if those people who were 
away out of line were moved back to the perfect score of the former test, 
the correlation would have been much better. In other words, we had two 
distinct groups : those with high tonal memory scores and no training, and 
those with high tonal memory scores and much previous training. The 
latter group of course would affect the correlation markedly, for their 
Dictation Test scores would be away out of line in comparison with the 
Dictation Test scores of the former group. This, however, does not affect 
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the validity of our former work. The result is that we will continue to use 
the test of thirty items instead of fifty and thus save ten minutes. 

In the Final Multiple Dictation Test there seems to be something of 
distinct value, since it correlates .85 with Sight Singing. Here is a group 
test with a reliability coefficient of .895 that will give an accurate measure 
of sight singing ability. 

From experience to date, the program of classifying students results in 
15% being excused from the first two courses of sight singing, taking only 
the third; 40% are excused from the first and take the other two; about 20% 
are able to prepare for the other courses by taking the first course; and 
about 25% are excused at the end of the first quarter as they are so deficient 
that they cannot pass this first quarter’s work and repetition for such 
students gets very poor results. 

METHODS OF TEACHING MUSIC APPRECIATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 

Makgaiubt M. Streeter, Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 

It is with a great deal of satisfaction that many of us who have labored 
long in the cause of music education observe the constantly increasing interest 
in music. This is apparent in the wdl balanced courses of music which are 
found in the progressive systems all over the United States. Our leading 
educators are coming to feel that music must be a recognized part of general 
education. One reason for this great change in attitude is the fact that the 
music course of today serves the needs of every child with its three phases, 
the singing, the instrumental work and the listening lessons, the latter finding 
universal appeal and enriching the musical life of all children. Music 
appreciation has come into music education to stay. 

The well balanced S3rstem of music includes one regularly scheduled 
listening lesson each week in every grade. This steadily and surely builds 
right attitudes toward music, creating greater love for the art and guiding 
musical taste into correct channels. The music supervisor of today cannot 
plan her work merely on the old lines of song singing and sight reading. 
She must give the richer experience through the hearing of the real music 
itself. Pope has said, ‘^The proper study of mankind is man”; and music 
study is the study of real music, which, being an aural art, must be heard to 
be understood. Ear training is admittedly the basis for all music educatioa 

Today in America we have great musical advantages. The inventions of 
the age bring the best of music to the remotest places, no matter how distant 
they may be from the centers. The radio, with its constantly improving 
educational programs, is giving a new adjunct to the work in the schools. 
The reproducing piano, with its new invention of the audiographic roll, 
provides detailed eye and ear study of themes of great compositions. The 
improved Victrola, with records of art, opens up a complete course in the 
study of music literature. All conspire to bring the best of music within 
the reach of all. Music through these various mediums has moved into the 
lives of millions of people who have never before been conscious of its 
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existence. You are particularly fortunate in this section to have Mr. 
Arthur Garbett’s programs available over the radio. The arrangement of 
these programs is the most unique and the most effective of any school radio 
programs I know of at present. Our great municipal orchestras and such 
developments as we find in Hollywood Bowl in California are providing the 
best of music for people in all walks of life. This again is another argument 
for courses in appreciation of music. The understanding person is the 
appreciative one, and teaching intelligent listening will improve the audiences 
of the future. 

Some one has said, "Appreciation is that happy state of mind which is 
awakened by something that is felt as well as perceived.” We must approach 
such a subtie thing as the appreciation of art with a method which, ^ough 
well thought out and carefully planned, will not hamper the individual with 
details of facts and information, but which will employ real music to build 
up personal judgments, individual opinions and musical taste. Enjoyment in 
music may be, as Louis Mohler sa^ in his book "Teaching Mtisic on the 
Appreciative Basis,” "both active and passive”; but we are, through these 
listening lessons, definitely developing active listening. We further believe, 
as Mr. Osbourne McConathy so aptly says, "that music appreciation is a 
thoughtful listening to music while one’s attention is called to certain 
characteristics to be found in it” 

How, then, shall we arrange and choose our material for the listening 
lessons ? There are three important subjects which provide guidance. These 
are the subjects of rhythm, song and instrumental music. Much attention is 
given to rhythm in the lessons for the early grades, as it is truly the opening 
wedge to the musical consciousness; but let me say that in early life there 
should be many opportunities given to hear, just for their loveliness and 
natural appeal, such gems as "To a Wild Rose,” "Brer Rabbit,” "To a Hum- 
ming Bird” by Edward MacDowell, "Musette” by Gluck, "Serenade” by Mosz- 
kowski and other compositions which are apoeding through their simplicity 
and beauty, but not complex from the standpoint of either their musical text or 
their medium of expression. Select solo instruments and light orchestral ar- 
rangements as well as the light soprano voice for songs, (Illustrations given.) 
It is one of the misconceptions concerning this work that little children 
always must have a story tied to the music. The littiest ones love to 
respond tr mood in music, to express it by some action, which is better than 
the word at this point — putting the head down when quiet music is played, 
making the fingers dance when it is lively and clapping the hands lightly for 
the steady rhyto of the march. (Illustrations: "Cradle Song,” Schubert; 
March, ^ Gurlitt; and 'TElfin Dance,” Gri^.) In the early grades, I per- 
sonally like to use the list^g song to introduce the thought of the lesson. 
The song sung by an artist gives an experience which will react in their 
own singing and in their interpretation of songs. An effective method is 
to dovetail together selections representing these three subjects, rhythm, song 
md instrumental music, giving variety and strength to the lesson. For 
i^tance, when a song of the wind is given, rdate the rhythm activity to 
this by playing a swaying waltz (Brahm’s Waltz No. 2) and a lively 
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dancing piece ("Elfin Dance,"^ Grieg), letting the children indicate which 
music says swaying trees, and which sounds like scattering leaves. Induce 
the class to fit the movement to the music, observing phrasing by some change 
at the divisions in the music. Close this lesson with a short selection for 
quiet listening. 

If this method of contrast and comparison is used, the judgments will 
be guided and correct responses will be forthcoming. My slogan is *let the 
music speak first 

In building rhythmic discrimination lessons, contrast running, walking, 
hopping and skipping music, letting the children express it first with the 
hands, then on their feet, always careful that not only the movement but 
also the bodily pose fits the spirit of the music. 

If the children in the first three grades are given this musical experience, 
certain listening abilities will be developed which will form a splendid founda- 
tion for the work to follow in the intermediate grades. Perhaps a general 
summary of these abilities which have been developed normally and gradually 
during Ae three years’ work would enable us to understand the starting point 
for the next period: 

1. An increasing love for music and an attentive listening attitude. 

2. Recognition of two, three and four part measures; ability to clap, 
count, mark, indicating strong beat. 

3. Ability to discriminate between kinds of dances : Indians, Fairies, Doll 
(stiff). Lords and Ladies (dignified) ; also different kinds of marches: toys, 
grotesque, real soldiers. 

4. Ability to count recurrence of the opening theme. 

5. Ability to recognize a story in tone from pure music, music that is 
enjoyed for its sheer beauty. 

6. Recognition of instruments of orchestra heard in Grades 1 and 2, in 
solo and simple combinations, by sight and sound. 

7. Recognition of compositions which have been repeatedly heard and 
chosen for memory gems. 

8. An appreciation of songs that have stronger poetic than rhythmic 
appeal. 

9. Boyhood of one composer. 

Entering the intermediate grades the listening lesson changes somewhat 
We are now in the "listening to learn” period, ready to recognize and define 
many things in music. L 3 ndc forms, the Nocturne, the Caprice, the Scherzo, 
are contrasted, the class actually now realizing why the music sounds weird, 
exciting, quiet, serious or spritely. Here it is that we begin to develop a 
vocabulary of expression, choosing words to describe what is felt. In 
earlier work, action was used; but now we find suitable words. Descriptive 
and pure music are contrasted also and the story is discovered. This trains 
the imagination, as the teacher again directs the response by giving several 
suggestions from which the class will choose the most appropriate. One of 
the important objectives in the intermediate grades is the study of design in 
music, noticing the repetition and change of tunes, in this way observing 
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the principles of unity and variety in music. (Illustration: "The Music 
Box,” Liadow.) 

The folk songs are contrasted with art songs. The children recognize 
the art song from its style and discuss its characteristics. It is apparent in 
this phase of the work that a splendid correlation may be made between 
geography and literature. The folk song often marks a very definite place 
in the country from which it comes. The study of the poem reveals the 
inspiration which prompted the composer in his musical setting of it (Illus- 
trations: "The Brooklet,” Schubert; "Cornin' Thru The Rye,” Scotch Folk 
Song.) A detailed study of the instruments of the orchestra is gradually 
carried on through the fourth, fifth and sixth grades, resulting in a complete 
knowledge of the symphony orchestra by sight, sound and story. 

It seems necessary at this point to ask for more than verbal participation. 
The note book is the solution to this problem. However, the danger in the 
note-book idea is that often too much material is collected and time spent 
doing this instead of working with tibe music itself. The note books of the 
Glenn-Lowry Course, "Music Appreciation for Every Child,” solve this 
problem very well, as they are attractive and only a few moments are re- 
quired at the end of each lesson to register results. This gives the children a 
brief record of the music they have heard and acts, as the authors say, as a 
little diary of their travels in music-land. 

As we progress in this work, it becomes more and more apparent that 
the teacher must be trained to conduct successful listening lessons. Our 
teacher training institutions are only beginning to realize this, but I know of 
at least two schools of this kind that are making music appreciation a core 
subject, requiring one year for graduation. It is also important that the 
tea<^er of appreciation hear as much beautiful music as possible, so that 
she will be able to motivate her own ^erience with the children. 

These listening lessons, given regularly over a period of six years, will 
develop certain listening abilities which will enable the child to grasp for 
himself a musical message and feel greater enjoyment in the music which 
he will be privileged to hear. It may be of interest to you to have these 
objectives for the six grades in concrete form, so I will sum up the work 
in this way : 

1. Recognition of dance types through sensing the meter and recognizing 
other rhythmic characteristics; March, Waltz, Minuet, Gavotte, Mazurka. 

2. Ability to discriminate between the folk, ballad and art song types. 

3. Ability to recognize major and minor modes when heard. 

4. To discriminate between program and pure music. 

5. Through the study of overture and suite to appreciate and describe 
this type of music literature. 

6. Recognition of the entire orchestra. 

7. Story of one opera. (Martha suggested.) 

8. Recognition of chosen compositions which have been repeatedly heard. 

I wish to draw your attention to the last point in the objectives, recog- 
nition of compositions. While it is not the main object to remember and 
name selections, yet we do expect the children to have quite a repertory by this 
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time. The compositions are drawn from the lessons, many times chosen by 
the children themselves and remembered because of their understanding and 
love of them, not artificially drilled just for the sake of memorizing them. 

In closing let me urge you to indude this phase of music education in 
your plan. It will bring a great measure of joy to you to give it and the 
children will receive inspiration and happiness whi^ will greatly enrich 
their lives. 

RURAL SCHOOL MUSIC IN IDAHO 

Maude Garnett, Moscow, Idaho. 

The following questionnaire was sent to the County Superintendent of 
each county in Idaho. The response shows, in part, that very little has been 
done in the way of teacher training in music for the rural schools; also, 
that a large per cent of the schools have no place for music of any kind on 
the regular program. 

Questionnaire 

1. Number of schools in the coun^ in which music is taught as a r^^ular 
subject — following the prescribe course of study — ^books in hands of 
children. 

2. Number of schools in the county in which music is a matter of recreation 
only — ^with singing for opening exercises only. 

3. Number of schools with a piano, organ, victrola, radio. 

4. Number of schools with a school band, orchestra, spedal chorus. 

5. Number of schools in which the teacher has had training for the teaching 
of music. 

In 112 schools, from a total of 1064 reported, music is taught as a r^fular 
school subject witib books in the hands of the children and the teacher follow- 
ing the prescribed course of study. 

In 65S, music is purely a matter of recreation. 

In 350, there is a piano; in 215, an organ; in 151, a victrola; in 5, a radio. 
There are 30 schools with a s^ool band; 45 with an orchestra; 53 have 
a special chorus of some kind. 

180 teachers out of a total of 2,575 have had training for the teaching of 
music. 

(There are about 4,600 teachers in rural schools, but the counties which 
responded to this quesitionnaire, represent 2,575 teachers, approximately.) 

It is my conviction that something should be done to improve these con- 
ditions, and that it can be done. I fully expect that the discussion which 
is to take place at the Northwest Conference shall lead to a practical program 
of the work for the training of rural teachers for this important part of their 
job — the teaching of music in the rural schools. 

RURAL SCHOOL MUSIC IN MONTANA 

Marguerite V. Hood, Bozeman, Montana. 

Rural school music is practically neglected in Montana as far as the 
course of study is concerned. The only music given depends upon the 
individual districts and in most cases on ^e individual teacher. 
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The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is hoping to work out a 
course of study in music, modeled on the Washington State Course of Study, 
and to further cooperate with the State Music Teachers* Association. 

At the March 1929 meeting of County Superintendents, the superin- 
tendents voted their approval of more extended work in music; the State 
Superintendent has asked each of them to send in an outline for possible use 
in arranging a course of study, and all suggestions will be carefully gone 
over when the course is outlined. 

In several of the rural schools having music, the Music Education series 
is used. From these books, and from community song books, certain special 
songs are selected each year by a committee working with the county superin- 
tendent of schools. These songs are contest numbers for a spring county 
Rural School Music Meet. In the spring all the rural schools in the county 
meet for a day for their music contest This includes solos and choruses for 
students of various grades. Outside judges decide on the winners, and small 
awards are given. 

There are a few phonographs in the schools but these are not used to 
very good advantage. The course of study in music as planned will include 
a course in music appreciation. 

RURAL SCHOOL MUSIC IN WASHINGTON 

Edna L. McKee, PuUman, Washington, 

The following questionnaire was sent to each of the thirty-nine county 
superintendents in the state of Washington. 

1. Number of rural schods in your county? 

2. Number of rural schools in which the teacher includes music as a 
part of her r^^ular program? 

3. Number of counties employing a county supervisor of music? 

4. Number of consolidated school districts employing a r^^ular super- 
visor of music? 

5. Means by which music is taught? 

Books, — 

Rote, — 

Victrola,— 

Radio, — 

6. Any other feature of your music work you consider of interest? 

To this questionnaire answer was received from all but three counties, 
Garfield, Grays Harbor and King counties. From the thirty-six counties 
replying I gathered the following information: 

1. There were 1,454 rural schools. (Although superintendents did not 
so specify in their reports, I believe they included in this number the smaller 
towns and villages.) 

2. 1,095 schools included music in their r^:ular program. 

3. There was but one county supervisor of music, Skamania county 
having this distinction. 

4. There were 59 consolidated districts employing supervisors of music. 
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5. There is no uniformity of texts being used over the state. Of the 
various music books being used the Progressive Music Series and the Music 
Education Series seemed to be the most popular. The Hollis Dann Music 
Series, Laurel Music Series, Congdon Music Books and various collections 
such as the ‘TOl Best Songs^' and the ‘^Golden Book of Favorite Songs” 
were also represented in the list of books used. 

I found that practiceilly all of the schools did some rote singing; in fact, 
from the reports I gathered that rote singing was about all the majority of 
schools attempted. There are victrolas in practically all of the schools. 
Through these the teachers are able to do something with appreciation from 
the listening standpoint, even if litde was done from the theoretical side. 
There were two radios in schools of the state. 

6. In answer to the 6th point in the questionnaire I found there were four 
counties that had participated in glee dub and music memory contests. One 
county does something with band and orchestra. Probably the most interest- 
ing and hopeful element of the whole situation is the fact that, in practically 
every instance, the county superintendents expressed an interest in the music 
of their schools and were frank to admit that more should be done with this 
phase of their work, even going so far as to say that every rural teacher 
should be required to teach music by rote and note. That they were unable 
to push the work very far because of a lack of preparation on the part of the 
teacher, seemed to be the consensus of the majority. In some instances 
where there is a teacher better qualified to teach the music than some of 
her colleagues the one would exchange work with the others, giving the 
children the advantage of the better music teaching. 

The rural school music situation is one that challenges the serious con- 
sideration of every teacher who is interested in the social and cultural lile 
of the young people in the rural communities. I bdieve a committee should 
be appointed, whose duty it would be to formulate a way whereby a system- 
atic plan might be carried on for the study of music in the rural schools. 
It may not be possible to teach much music reading in one room schools 
where there are children ranging from the first grade to the eighth grade; 
but with the aid of the phonograph, it is possible to cultivate a desire for 
and a love of the beautiful in music through the process of listening as well 
as through the singing of beautiful songs. 

The almost universal use of the radio makes it possible for every boy 
and girl in the country districts to tune in on the most beautiful music tbe 
world has produced, or to set their instruments for the cheapest trash that is 
disturbing the world with its blatant discords. The price is the same for 
either. Whether the boys and girls will choose the worth while things or 
the cheap and vulgar, depends entirely on the extent of the development of 
their sense of appreciation. If given a chance, music 6f real beauty and 
power will ultimately triumph over the cheap and vulgar. Therefore it 
behooves those of us who have the opportunity, to develop in the young 
people an increased consciousness of the power of beauty, thereby making 
their lives richer and more nearly complete than they otherwise might be. 
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RtJRAL SCHOOL MUSIC IN OREGON 

Anne Landsbxjry Beck, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

There are 36 counties in Oregon. A questionnaire was sent to each 
County Superintendent, bringing responses from 32 Superintendents. The 
following facts have been tabulated from these responses : 

I. The two counties that have regular supervisors are Klamath in south- 
central Oregon, and Crook in central Oregon. These two are under 
the County Unit system, which means that there is music instruction 
in every school. 

1, Klamath County: 

(a) Has had a music supervisor for three years. 

(b) Salary $2,000. 

(c) An additional $60 a month allowed for transportation by 
automobile. 

(d) There are 47 rural schools. The supervisor’s visits vary from 
one to three week periods according to distances and weather 
conditions. 

(e) Equipment: Every school is equipped with a phonograph and 
necessary records as well as music text books. Nearly all of 
the schools also have pianos. These materials are furnished by 
the County School District. 

Note: The Superintendent, Mr. Peterson, is enthusiastic in regard 
to their music. He adds the following remarks to his report: 
‘We fed that our rural diildren are getting some real training 
in music. We always plan to have one or more teachers in 
each school that can handle the music under supervision.” 
Much commtmity work is done through music programs given 
by combining groups of rural schools in convenient localities. 
These are enthusiastically attended. 

2. Crook County: 

(a) Has had a supervisor for five years. 

(b) Salary $1,800 this year — $1,900 next year. 

(c) A car is furnished by the county for the supervisor’s trans- 
portation. 

(d) There are 22 schools under supervision, 21 rural schools and 
one town grade school. The supervisor teaches three days 
each week in the town grade school. The remainder of her 
time is used for rural schools, each school receiving from six 
to twdve visits during the year according to distances and 
weather conditions. 

(e) All of the 22 schools are equipped with phonographs and 
records. Some schools have pianos, the others organs. The 
“County Unit” furnishes music books— the State text-books 
and many others. 
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On April 20 a musical festival will be given in Prineville. The 
occasion will be made a community picnic day. The program will 
consist of ‘^several numbers by the town school, rural schools, and 
high school combined; several numbers by the high school g^rls glee 
club, by the high school boys glee club ; several by various harmonica 
clubs in the grade department, the boys band, and high school 
orchestra.” 

Note: The Superintendent, Mr. Myers, is not only furthering 
music in his own county but is using his influence with other 
superintendents. The first evidence is in Sherman County, 

II. Counties in which a few very small towns are grouped under one 
supervisor, on a rural basis : 

1. Sherman County: 

(a) Has had a supervisor in charge of three small towns for the 
past six months. 

(b) The salary is $120 per month for part time. To augment her 
salary, she teaches privately on her otherwise unoccupied 
days. 

(c) The supervisor owns her car. 

(d) There are three small town schools. Each school is visited 
once a week and at that time a lesson is given in each class 
room, which may contain one grade or a combination of 
grades. 

(e) Each school building is equipped with a phonograph and rec- 
ords, and a piano furnished by the School District Books are 
not furnished by the cotmty. 

2. Polk County: 

(a) Four rural schools, conveniently located, are regularly super- 
vised by a normal school instructor. Many other rural teachers 
are capable of teaching their own music. 

(b) In the rural schools of this county there are 20 phonographs, 
30 pianos, 10 organs; 5 or 6 schools own full sets of music 
text books. The above are furnished by school districts and 
organizations. 

3. Umatilla County: 

A part time teacher is employed who lives in Pendleton and drives 
to the schools two or three times a week. (No further information 
obtained.) 

4. No name; county unidentified. Group of 4 schools employs a 
teacher who gives each school one-half ^y per week. "The district 
school boards engage and pay for this supervision.” There seems 
to be a reasonable equipment of phonographs, pianos and organs. 

III. Jackson County: 

These rural schools receive guidance from the Southern Or^on 
Normal Music Department by way of suggestions, instruction to 
teachers at Institute periods, through county festivals, etc. Much ap- 
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preciation work is done in the county, having been started S or 6 years 
ago. Orchestra work is carried on and harmonica bands flourish. In 
several schools one teacher with few pupils gives piano lessons to every 
child, allowing each one to practice fifteen minutes a day in the library, 
where the piano stands. The Superintendent, Suzanne Howes Carter, 
enthusiastically states in closing her report: *T know we are a county 
growing in musical love and appreciation, although we are not yet the 
singing county I hope we may be." 

IV. Counties in which there is no supervisor but where an effort is made to 
employ rural teachers who are capable of teaching their own music : 

1. Clackamas County. 

2. Qatsop County. 

3. Wasco County. 

4. Douglas Cotmty. 

5. Benton County. 

6. Marion— The P. T. A. and Community Clubs are the greatest 
factor in providing music in the rural schools of this county, since 
they use the schoolhouse for a civic center and want music on their 
programs." 

7. Hood River County. 

8. Wallowa (owns a radio). 

9. Multnomah County. 

10. Baker County. 

11. Malheur County. 

12. Lane County. 

13. Report of county with no name. Not identified. 

14. Report of county with no name. Not identified. Singing by rote 
in all rural schools ; by note in some. 

Note: Many one-room rural schools in the above named 
counties are equipped with music books, piano or organ, and phono- 
graphs, furnished by the school district Some schools have none 
at aU. The P. T. A., Community Clubs, entertainments, etc., often 
assist with equipment 

V. Counties in which no report as to groupings of schools or effort to 
procure teachers with a knowledge of music, has been made : 

1. Liim County — few books; some instruments. 

2. Harney County. 

3. Deschutes County. 

4. Lincoln County— A few schools have old organs, two have pianos 
and two phonographs. Some teachers furnish a portable phono- 
graph. An effort is being made to get mtisic instruction under 
way next year. 

5. Grant County. 

6. Yamhill County. 

7. Jefferson County. 
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8. Gilliam County— A few phonographs and organs, furnished by the 
teacher or the school. Hoping to do something for music in 
another year. 

9. Coos County — ^There are 66 rural districts in this county. Very 
few districts have books of any value. Some have inexpensive 
books for community singing. Schools in which several teachers 
are employed have a better book equipment. 

Out of 66 districts : 9 own phonographs, 24 own pianos, 12 own 
usable organs, 2 or more own organs "which wheeze beyond 
endurance," 1 owns a radio but "the batteries are not kept up." 

These materials are in some cases furnished by the districts, but 
mostly from income from social programs. Some teachers own 
a portable phonograph. In many cases there is no one who can 
play the organ owned by the school, and therefore these are used 
only on special occasions. "In most small schools the pupils sing 
only occasionally." 

10. Report with no name attached and therefore could not be identified. 

Summary 

I. Counties having regular rural supervisors 2 

II. Counties in which a few very small towns are grouped under 

one supervisor 4 

III. Counties having no supervisor but having Normal School guidance 1 


IV. Counties in which there is no supervisor but where an effort 
is made to employ rural teachers who are capable of 

teaching their own music 14 

V. Counties in which no report as to groupings of schools, or effort 

to procure teachers with a knowledge of music, has ben made . 11 

VI. Counties making no reply to qu^tionnaire 4 


It is gratifying to note that every County Superintendent heard from 
expressed an interest in music. Those in whose counties provision is made 
general expression of belief in the eflScacy of county supervision of music, 
is provided for, the superintendents expressed regret and the hope that some- 
thing can be done very soon to bring music into their schools. There is a 
general expression of belief in the eflSicacy of county supervision of music. 

I have observed the growing d^ire for rural bands and orchestras. 
Leaders and instructors in these instruments are in demand— especially young 
men. Small towns and rural sections are grouping with the intention of 
employing a man for this purpose. Some sections are asking that these 
teachers be able to give instructions in group singing as well. 

The University of Oregon Public School Music Department is interesting 
itself in the whole school music program of the state, hoping to make our 
rural children, as well as our city children, singing and playing citizens. 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

G. L. Taylor, San Francisco, CaUfomia 

The subject assigned to me was printed in your program as "Music 
Appreciation in the High School/* While the method of studying and devel- 
oping music appreciation which I am about to describe is applicable to the 
high school, it can be used in any t3rpe of school or in the home. 

The appreciation of music must depend upon an understanding of music. 
We may safely declare that music is a language, a beautiful and an expres- 
sive language, but like any other language it must be understood before we 
can appreciate its beauties. 

Why is "popular** music popular? Because our popular music takes a 
sentiment or idea with which we are all familiar, sets that sentiment or idea 
to words that all can understand, and then sets those words to an easily 
learned, a simple and singable tune, a tune that the untaught many remember 
and whistle or hum. If you will look over the history of popular music 
you will find that, no matter how intriguing the tune may be, we have no 
great so-called popular successes without words. The public demands words, 
it demands a meaning. 

It follows then that if we would have 'Ijetter** music appreciated we must 
make it as readily understandable as popular music. We must translate its 
musical meaning into plain language that can be understood by the layman. 
To do this, to translate into plain every-day language, the message of music, 
is the function of Audiographic music. 

I believe I can best explain Audiographic music by letting you see and 
hear a selection from its library. To see and to hear, simultaneously — ^there 
we have the function of this music, and the origin of its name. Audiographic. 
Audiographic music is played on the Duo Art Piano. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstoces, for the home or for other small groups, the story can be studied at 
the piano on which it is played. For larger groups, we use a projector with 
a special film. This film is a photographic copy of the roll itself, and as the 
reflection of this film is thrown upon the wall, please bear in mind the fact 
that the roll of which it is a photograph is operating the piano. 

As you see by the title, I have selected "Magic Fire Music** from Richard 
Wa^er*s great Opera "The Valkyrie.** As you will note from the pictured 
mt^ic, you are going to hear this number played by Ignaz Friedman. Mr. 
Friedman in company with Paderewski, Hofifman, Bauer, Grainger and a 
host of other famous pianists record exclusively for the Duo Art Piano, 
and their preformances are available in Audiographic Music. So we have 
Wagner*s^ "Magic Fire Music** played by a recognized authority and we may 
feel certain that his interpretation can be accepted as instructive and inspir- 
ing. So much for what you are about to hear. Now for what you are 
about to see. 

^ The next part of this roll lists the members of the International Com- 
mittM for the Promotion of Music Study by means of Duo Art Piano. This 
list just about calls the roll of the outstanding musical authorities and critics 
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in the United States, Belgium, Great Britain, Germany, Spain, France, and 
the Argentine. It is the function of this International Committee of out- 
standing musicians to translate into the language we understand the story 
that is to be told us by Richard Wagner and interpreted by Mr. Friedman 
in the language of music. 

To understand a piece of music thoroughly we must first know who wrote 
it, so we show you a picture of Richard Wagner (bom 1813, died, 1883.) 

We next show you that the listener’s introduction to this piece of music 
is by Albert Coates, formerly senior conductor and artist director of the 
Imperial Opera at Petrograd; Conductor at ‘‘Covent Garden” Opera House, 
London, etc. The Editor in Chief of Audiographic music in America is Dr. 
Farnsworth of Columbia University, who has already spoken before this 
convention; the Editor in Chief for Great Britain is Mr. Percy A, Scholes, 
known to all of you as one of the outstanding musical authorities of the day. 

We next are shown a brief but comprehensive story of the life of Richard 
Wagner, and then the romantic story of Ba 3 nreuth, the home of Wagner, and 
the story of “The Ring,” the great cycle of four music dramas in which 
Wagner told in music the old Germanic legends. Among these operas was 
“The Valkyrie” from which we have taken this selection, and in which we 
find the story of Brunnhilde, the best loved of Wotan’s daughters. We learn 
of her disobedience. As a punishment she is condemned to become mortal. 
She is to sleep for many years at the summit of a great rock, there to be the 
prey of the first man who finds and wakes her. Brunnhilde pleads that to 
prevent any but a brave man from reaching her the rock shall be surrounded 
by a wall of fire through which he shall have to find his way. So we may 
expect to hear music suggestive of Wotan’s command to the Fire God, accom- 
panied by the music with which Brunnhilde is put to sleep. Then the crack- 
ling of flames, growing in intensity as the fire leaps and flares aroimd Brunn- 
hilde’s peak. We can expect to hear the Slumber Theme, and then the clarion 
call of Siegfried, the great warrior hero; then a theme of sorrowful Part- 
ing; and finally we may listen for the “Fate” theme foretelling the doom of 
Wotan and his power. In the usual description and analysis of a musical 
selection, right at this point the explanation must cease while full attention 
is given to listening. But with Audiographic music the explanation goes on, 
allowing you to hear the musical story and at the same time to see and 
understand its every meaning. 

First you are given a line or series of short lines called “Themo-Phrase” 
lines. This series of lines is provided as a clue by which we can follow the 
general trend of the theme and the phrasing of the artist. 

Now as the music is played you will see plainly printed on the right hand 
side of the roll the story that is being told you by the music, while on the 
left hand side of the roll will be seen notations of the musical form and 
structure used by the composer in putting this literary story into the language 
of music. 

Properly, the Audiographic music selection should be heard three times — 
once listen^ to without the reading of the accompanying literary and analy- 
tical notes ; the second time, the romantic or literary story read as the selec- 
tion is played; the third time, the musical analysis studied. 
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("The Fire Music” from the Vdhyrie was played upon the Duo Art piano 
at this point and a synchronized film — sl complete photographic copy of the 
roll that was being played— was thrown on the wall by a projector.) 

And then we ask a series of questions as a review of what we have learned 
from the "Magic Fire Music,” vnth the privilege of going back and review- 
ing the number in whole or in part 

The question naturally arises, "Just how authentic are these notes and com- 
ments?” You may be interested to know that in the preparation of Audio- 
graphic music of the many works of Richard Wagner, the co-operation of his 
own son, Siegfried, has been secured. The original notes and manuscripts 
of the great composer have been placed at the service of the editors and 
Siegfried Wagner is giving his own assistance in preparing these rolls. 
This vnVL indicate the degree to which the makers of this music are carrying 
out their plans to present a real service to the appreciation of good music. 

I wish I had time to show you the special biographical rolls devoted to the 
music of Wagner and Beethoven. I wish I had time to play for you the 
"Submerged Cathedral” of Debussy to show you how the layman can be 
taught the great beauty of this wonderfully descriptive number. I would like 
to show you a little roll of Grieg’s "Puck,” specially prepared for children and 
illustrate with fantastic little drawings of the mischievous Puck as the music 
describes his antics. I would like to have Audiographic music tell you the 
story of Humperdinck and his delightful ^TSansel and Gretel,” which he 
wrote for his own children and which Audiographic music plays so delight- 
fully for the children of the world. But our time is short; I have merely 
named these few numbers to show you the tremendous scope of this great 
library. 

Our object in presenting Audiographic music before you is to enlist your 
services in suggesting how it can best be adapted to the service of musical 
appreciation in your community. We believe that every musician, every 
musical educator and everyone who believes in the refining influence of music 
and the necessity for a greater and wider spread knowledge of good music 
will find that a ready means is provided by Audiographic music. 

BIENNIAL BUSINESS MEETING 

Meeting of the Executive Board 
Tuesday Evening, April 9, 1929 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Letha L. McClure. 

A motion was passed, substituting in the proposed constitution the word- 
ing suggested by the officers of the National Conference as to the apportion- 
ment of dues. 

A motion was passed that a copy of the constitution be prominently posted 
for inspection before presentation to the Conference. 

A motion was passed that the chair appoint a committee, with power to 
act for the Conference, relative to the report of the National Research 
Council of Music Education. 
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First Business Meeting 
Wednesday Morning, April 10, 1929 

The President announced the appointment of the Nominating Committee 
as follows: Mrs. Frances Dickey Newenham, Washington, Chairman; Robert 
R. Walsh, Oregon; Alice L Howitt, Washington; Grace E. P. Holman, Wash- 
ington; Esther Jones, Idaho; Marguerite V. Hood, Montana; Helen Coy 
Boucher, Washington. 

Invitations for the 1931 meeting were extended by a committee from 
Portland, Oregon and by Judith Mahon from Boise, Idaho. 

Second Business Meeting 
Thursday Morning, April 11, 1929 

The Nominating Committee presented the following slate: 

President, Anne Landsbury Beck, Oregon; Frances Dickey Newenham, 
Washington. 

First Vice-President, Marguerite V. Hood, Montana; Edna L. McKee, 
Washington, 

Second Vice-President, Helen Hall, Washington; Judith Mahon, Idaho. 

Treasurer, Esther Jones, Idaho; Florence Newberry, Oregon. 

Secretary, Helen Coy Boucher, Washington; Robert R. Walsh, Oregon. 

Auditor, Maude Garnett, Idaho; Charles N. McCoard, Idaho. 

Director, Roy E. Freeburg, Montana; Thelma Heaton, Montana. 

Director M. S. N. C., Ethel Miller, Washington; Mrs. T. A. Price, 
Montana 

Third Business Meeting 
Friday Momit^, April 12, 1929 

The Constitution and By-Laws, as printed on the following pages, were 
adopted. 

The ballot for new officers resulted as follows : President, Mrs. Frances 
Dickey Newenham, Seattle, Washington; First Vice-President, Marguerite 
V. Hood, Bozeman, Montana; Second Vice-President, Judith Mahon, Boise, 
Idaho; Treasurer, Esther Jones, Moscow, Idaho; Secretary, Helen Coy 
Boucher, Seattle, Washington; Auditor, Charles N. McCoard, American 
Falls, Idaho; Director, Roy E. Freeburg, Missoula, Montana; Director 
National Conference, Mrs. Anne Landsbury Beck, Eugene, Oregon.* 

Miss Edna L. McKee, Pullman, Washington, was appointed by the Con- 
ference to carry its greetings to the First Anglo-American Summer Music 
Holiday Conference to be held in Lausanne, Switzerland, August 2-9, 1929. 


♦ Mrs. Price of Montana was elected on the ballot as Director on the National 
Conference Board; because of her inability to serve, the Executive Committee 
took a ballot after the close of the Ccmference, choosing Mrs. Bede in her place. 
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The treasurer, Roy E. Freeburg, reported as follows : 


Receipts 

Memberships to date $285.50 

Donations 315.00 

Concert 286.50 


Total $887.00 

Disbursements $615.40 


Balance $271.60 


to which will be added approximately $175.00 as the net returns from 
exhibits.**' 

CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

of the 

NORTHWEST MUSIC SUPERVISORS CONFERENCE 
Article I — ^Name 

This organization shall be known as the Northwest Music Supervisors 
Conference. Its area shall include Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, 
and Alberta, Canada. 

Article II — Object 

Its object shall be mutual helpfulness and promotion of good music 
through the instrumentality of the public schools. 

Article III— United Conferences 

This sectional conference becomes a member of the United Conferences 
upon acceptance of plan of union including* distribution of dues as embodied 
in this Constitution. 

Article IV — ^Membership 

Section 1. Membership shall be active, associate, honorary and contrib- 
uting. 

Sec. 2. Any person actively interested in public school music may be- 
come an active member of the Northwest Conference upon payment of the 
prescribed dues. The associate members shall have the privilege of attend- 
ing all meetings and taking part in discussions, but they shall have no vote 
nor privilege of holding office, and they are not entitled to copy of Book of 
Proceedings. 

Sec. 3. Any person interested in public school music, who desires to con- 
tribute to the support of the Northwest Conference may do so, and thereby 
become a contributing member. Contributing members shall have all the 
privileges of active members. 

Sec. 4. Active and contributing members of Sectional Conferences are 
members of the National Conference. Any person becoming an active or 
contributing member of the National Conference shall be assigned to the 
section in which he resides unless he desires otherwise. 

’•'The Treasurer’s Report as of July 1 shows a balance on hand of $365.30.— The 
Editor. 
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Article V — Dues 

Section 1. The dues for associate members shall be $2 annually. 

Sec. 2. The dues for active members shall be $3 annually. 

Sec. 3. The dues for contributing members shall be a minimum of $5 
annually. 

Sec. 4. All dues shall be payable on or before January 1st of each year 
and no person shall be entitled to the privileges of associate, active on con- 
tributing membership until the dues for the current year shall have been paid. 

Sec. S. The dues of associate members shall be retained in Ml by the 
Northwest Conference treasury. The dues of active and contributing mem- 
bers shall be distributed as follows: $1.50 of that amotmt to be paid to the 
Publication Fund, 75c of that amount to the treasury of the National Con- 
ference, and 75c of that amount being retained in the treasury of the Nom- 
west Conference; any remaining balance from contributing membership 
dues to be retained by the Northwest Conference treasury in odd years 
and to be paid to the National Conference treasury in even years, '^e 
$1.50 paid to the Publication Fimd shall entitle the active or contributing 
member to a subscription to the Music Supervisors Journal and to a copy of 
the annual Book of Proceedings, both published by the Music Supervisors 
National Conference. All payments as described herein shall be made on or 
before thirty days after the close of the meeting of the Northwest or National 
Conference. 

Article VI — Officers 

Section 1. The Officers of the Northwest Conference shall consist of a 
President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, Auditor, and Board of Directors. These officers with the retiring 
President shall constitute the Executive Committee of the Northwest Con- 
ference. ^ < 

Sec. 2. The term of o£5ce for the President, First Vice-President, Second 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer and Auditor shall be two (2) year^ 
or until their successors are duly elected. With the exception of the Swond 
Vice-President, Treasurer and Auditor, none of the above mentioned officers 
shall hold the same office for two (2) consecutive terms. 

The term of office of the directors shall be four years, except th^ oi 
the directors chosen at the first election following the adoption of this Con- 
stitution, when one director shall be elected for a term of two (2) years, and 
the other for a term of four (4) years. 

Sec. 3. These directors shall propose the names of active members trom 
each state of the Northwest Conference as members of the Advisory Com- 
mittees of their respective states. . 

Sec. 4. In addition to the Executive Board there shall be an Advisory 
Council consisting of Past Presidents and not more than two members from 
each state of the Conference, these to be appointed by the President 

Aeticle VII — ^Election of Officers 

Section 1. The officers shall be nominated by ffie Nominating Committee 
of seven members to be elected from a list of fifteen eligible mem- 
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bers, said list to be submitted to the Conference by» the Executive Committee 
on the opening day of the Biennial Meeting. Each voter shall write seven 
names on his ballot. All ballots^ are to be deposited with the Treasurer of 
the Conference on the first day of the Biennial Meeting. The Executive 
Committee shall count the ballots and announce the results not later than 
the general session on the following day. The seven members receiving the 
highest number of votes shall be declared the Nominating Committee. In 
case of tie vote, the Executive Committee shall decide the election. 

The Nominating Committee shall nominate two members of the Northwest 
Conference for each selective office of the Conference. 

Sec. 2. The election of officers shall take place at the Biennial Meeting 
of the Northwest Conference. The majority of all votes cast is required to 
elect. 

Article VIII — ^Meetings 

Section 1. The Northwest Conference shall meet biennially between 
the dates of February 15 and July ISth, at the discretion of the Executive 
Committee. The Biennial Business Meeting shall be held upon the day pre- 
ceding the closing day of the Conference. One-tenth of the active members 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business of the Biennial 
Business Meeting. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall meet at the place of the Biennial 
Meeting of the Northwest Conference or^ at the call of the President, or at 
the call of the Secretary when the Secretary is requested to do so by not 
less than three (3) members of the Executive Committee. A quorum of 
five (5) members of the Executive Committee is required for the transaction 
of business. 

Article IX — ^Amendments 

The Constitution and By-Laws may be altered by two-thirds vote at the 
Biennial Business Meeting, providing formal notice of such contemplated 
action shall have been given to the active members at least sixty (60) days 
before it is acted upon; furthermore, tihe Constitution and By-Laws may be 
altered or amended^ by a two-thirds vote, at the Biennial Business meeting, 
providing the proposed amendment receives the unanimous approval of the 
Executive Committee, and formal notice of a contemplated action shall have 
been given the active members at least twenty-four (24) hours before it is 
acted upon. 

BY-LAWS 

Section 1. The President shall preside at meetings of the Conference 
and of the Executive Committee; shall appoint committees with exception of 
Advisory Committee from the States and the Nominating Committee (which 
committees are provided for in the Constitution), and shall, in consulUtion 
with the Executive Committee, prepare the program for the Biennial Meeting 
of the Conference. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the First Vice-President to assume the 
duties of the President in case of the disability or absence of the President 

Sec. 3. The Second Vice-President shall be the Chairman of a standing 
Committee on Publicity. He shall keep a list of members and their ad- 
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dresses, and shall prepare all material for publication in the printed copy of 
the Proceedings. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall keep due record of the proceedings of the 
Biennial Meeting of the Northwest Conference and of ^ the meetings of 
the Executive Committee, and shall take full notes of the principal discussions 
and secure copies of the papers read at all the sessions of the Conference. 

Sec. 5. The Treasurer shall receive and collect all dues, shall pay all 
bills approved by the Executive Committee and signed by the President, and 
shall report all receipts and disbursements annually;' said report to be made 
at the Biennial Meeting of the Northwest Conference and in the intervening 
years to the Executive Committee. The Treasurer shall be adequately 
bonded at the eiqpense of the Conference. 

Sec. 6. The Auditor shall audit all bills and the accounts of the Treas- 
urer, and shall report his findings in writing at the call of the Executive 
Committee. 

Sec. 7. The Board of Directors shall deal with all questions growing 
out of inter-relations between the National and Sectional Conferences, such 
as the establishment of boundaries of the Sectional Conferences, and the time 
and place of meeting of both the National and Sectional Conferences. It 
may also consider matters of general policy concemii^ the National Con- 
ference and other questions referred to it by the! Executive Committee. 

Sec. 8. Standing Committees shall be appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee, to include Publicity, Transportation, and Local Arrangements. 

Sec. 9. To the Executive Committee shall be entrusted the general man- 
agement of the Northwest Conference, including final decision as to the time 
and place of meeting, oversight of the program, and in case of vacancies, the 
appointment of substitutes pending the dection of officers at the next Biennial 
Meeting of the Conference. 



NORTH CENTRAL MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
CONFERENCE 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, April lS-19, 1929 


Officers 

Ada Bicking, Lansing Michigan President 

Herman F. Smith, Milwatakee, Wisconsin First Vice-President 

William W. Norton, Flint, Michigan Second Vice-President 

Fannie C. Amidon, Valley City, North Dakota Secretary 

Frank E. Percival, Stevens Point, Wisconsin Treasurer 

J, M. Thompson, Joliet, Illinois Auditor 


Board of Directors 
Walter H. Aiken, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
E. B. Birge, Bloomington, Indiana 
H. O. Ferguson, Springfield, Illinois 
Herman F. Smith, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

PROGRAM 

Monday, April 15 

9:00 — ^Visiting exhibits. 

School Visitation. 

Music appreciation in grades, junior and senior high. 

Grade School vocal work. 

Junior high theory, choral and instrumental work. 

High school theory, choral and instrumental work. 

Piano and violin dasses. 

Organ redtal, Fred G. Smith, Washington High School. 

State Teachers College. 

Milwaukee Downer College. 

Marquette University. 

6 :00 — ^Informal dinner groups. 

8:30 — Concert, Chicago S 3 rmphony Orchestra. 

Tuesday, April 16 

8:30 — (General session, Edgar B. Gk^rdon, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, Chairman. 

Singing, led by R. Lee Osbum, Maywood, Illinois. 

Address of Wdcome, Milton C. Potter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Milwaukee. 

Response, Anton H. Embs, Oak Park, Illinois. 

President’s address: Retrospection and Introspection; Ada Bicking, 
Lansing, Michigan 
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Address: Reaction of the Audience to Various Types of Music; 
Eugene Stinson, Chicago, Illinois. 

Address: The Piano in the Classroom; George H. Gkirdan, New 
York City. 

12:00— Luncheon meeting of officers and board of directors. 

1 :1S — General session, E. B. Birge, Indiana University, Bloomington, Illi- 
nois, Chairman. 

Program, Milwaukee State Teachers College Orchestra, Hugo Anhalt, 
Director, and Edgar Stillman Kelley Chorus, Milton Rusch, 
Director. 

Address: The Objectives of Music in the Schools; Dr. Frank Baker, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Address : What the Public Sdiools Are Doing for the Development 
of Music; Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Oxford, Ohio. 

Address: Instruments and Instrumental Music; Russell V. Morgan, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Address: Singing in the Schools; Ernest G, Hesser, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Address: Phonetics in Singing; Alfred Hiles Bergen, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

4:30 — ^Visiting exhibits. 

5:30 — ^Informal banquet; Ella L. Babcock, Milwaukee, Chairman; Alice C. 
Inskeep, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Toastmaster. 

g;lS — Concert, Milwaukee Grade Schools. 

10:30 — ^Informal lobby singing, A. Vernon McFee, Cincinnati, Ohio, Con- 
ductor. 

Wednesday, April 17 

8 ;30l— G eneral session, W. W. Norton, Flint, Michigan, Chairman. 

Program of Negrd Folk Songs, Lincoln High School Choir, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, W. F. Cooper, Conductor. 

Address : Equalization of Opportunity for the American Child ; Ger- 
ald F. Busch, Lansing, Michigan. 

Address: An Old Challenge Made New; A. D. Zanzig, New York 
City. 

Address : Music in, the Milwaukee. Vocational School ; R. L. Cooley, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Conducting Qinic; Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

1 :1S— General session, Edith Keller, Columbus, Ohio, Chairman. 

Program, Semi-Chorus, St. Qoud Teachers College, Stella Root, 
Conductor. 

Address: Some Basic Principles in the Teaching of Rhythm; Dr. 
James L. Mursell, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Address: Songs and Choral Music; Harry W. Seitz, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

3:10 — Concert, Milwaukee High School Groups. 

5 :00— Visiting exhibits. 
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6:00— Informal dinner groups. 

7 ;00— National Federation of Music Clubs Biennial Contest for Wisconsin, 
finals for Voice, Violin and Piano; Mrs. J. A. Hervey, Chairman. 

8 : 15— Concert, Milwaukee High School Groups. 

10:00— Informal lobby singing, E. W. Goethe Quantz, London, Ontario, 
Conducting. 

Thursday, April 18 

8 :00— Business meeting; Herman F. Smith, First Vice-President, Chairman. 

9 :00 — General session, E. Jane Wisenall, Cincinnati, Ohio, Chairman. 

Program, Central High School A Cappella Choir, Flint, Michigan; 
Jacob A. Evanson, Conductor. 

Address: Contributions of Electricity to Modem Education; E. A. 
Nicholas, New York City. 

Voice Qinic; Alfred Hiles Bergen, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Address: The British- American Field Day; Mrs. Frances E. Qark, 
Camden, New Jersey. 

Program, Mixed Junior Chorus, Appleton, Wisconsin, Dr. Earl 
Baker, Conductor. 

National Orchestra Camp; Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

12:00 — ^Music Appreciation Luncheon; Helen Roberts, Chairman. 

Speakers: Edgar B. Gordon, Madison, Wisconsin; Max Krone, 
Urbana, Illinois; John Howard, Grand Forks, North Dakota; 
Florence Flanagan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Franklin Dun- 
ham, New York City; Mrs. Lenore Coffin, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

1:30 — ^Teacher Training Sectional Meeting; John W. Beattie, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois, Qiairman. 

Address: The Musical Education of the Grade School Teacher, in 
Training and in Service, from the Standpoint of the Normal 
School; John W. Beattie, Evanston, Illinois. 

Address: The Musical Education of the Grade School Teacher, in 
Training and Service, from the Standpoint of the School System; 
Theodore Winkler, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Address : Extent and Content of Music Courses Required of Grade 
Teachers Preparing to Teach in Rural and Village Schools; Edith 
M. Keller, Columbus, Ohio. 

Address :Some Suggestions from a Grade Teacher to the Music 
Supervisor; Josephine O^Reilly, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Address: Some Current Practices in Music Supervision; Dr. Ernest 
O. Melby, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

1:30— Vocal Sectional Meeting; Elizabeth Kaltz, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Chairman. 

Address : Singing in the Schools ; Elizabeth Kaltz, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 

Vocal Clinic, La Gymnastique Pulmonaire; Bozea Oumiroff, Elm- 
hurst Collie, Elmhurst, Illinois. 
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Address : Suggestions for Voice Testing in Junior and Senior High 
Schools; George Krieger, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

1:30 — ^Instrumental Sectional Meeting; David E. Mattem, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Chairman. 

Address: Instrumental Music Instruction for Classes; Frederick 
Barker, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Address : The Next Step in the Instrumental Program; Edgar B. Gor- 
don, Madison, Wisconsin. 

3:15 — ^Elementary Music Sectional Meeting; Topic, Music Materials for 
Primary and Intermediate Grades; Minnie E. Starr, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, Chairman. 

Address: Music Materials That Assist in Realizing the Objectives 
of Music Study; Minnie E. Starr, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Address : Criteria for Selecting Songs for the Primary Grades ; Qeva 
J. Carson, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Address : Music Material for Intermediate Grades ; Clara L. Thomas, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Program, 5th and 6th Grade Children from Whitefish Bay, Wiscon- 
sin; Cathryn Basque, Supervisor. 

Address : Use of Music Materials in the Study of Literature, History, 
Geography and Nature Study; Florence A. Flanagan, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Address: Basic Principles of All Forms of Art, Shown Through 
Music Materials ; Marie Finney, Camden, New Jersey. 

3:15 — ^Junior High School Sectional Meeting; Dr. Earl Baker, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, Chairman. 

Address: Music in Junior High School; Dr. James E. Mursell, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Address: The Training and Conservation of Voices in the Junior- 
Senior High School ; Dr. Earl L. Baker, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

3:15 — Senior High Schol Sectional Meeting; Anton H. Embs, Oak Park, 
Illinois, Chairman. 

Program, A. Cappella^f Choir of Central High School, Flint, Michi- 
gan; Jacob A. Evanson, Director. 

Address: The High School Chorus; Jacob A. Evanson, Flint, Michi- 
gan. 

Address: Tuning Up Our Instrumental Music Program; David E. 
Mattem, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Address: Music Appreciation for Senior High School; Mrs. Agnes 
M. Fryberger, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Address : Harmony in the High School ; Anton H. Embs, Oak Park, 
Illinois. 

Address : Applied Music Courses in the High School ; Mrs. Blanche 
E. K. Evans, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Address: A Standard Course of Study for the High School Band; 
Eugene J. Weigel, Qeveland, Ohio. 

5 :00 — ^Visiting exhibits. 
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6:00 — ^Formal Banquet; Mrs.j Frances Elliott Clark, Camden, New Jersey, 
Toastmaster. 

Address: Music, a Personality Factor; Margaret Canty, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Program: Richard Lewis, Harpsichordist; Herbert Gould, Basso- 
Cantate. 

Address : Childrens’ Concerts ; Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Missouri, 
President M. S. N. C. 

Address: Music and Morals; Dean Shailer^ Mathews, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Program : L3rric Male Chorus, Alfred Hiles Bergen, Conductor. 

10 :00 — Ballroom dance. 

10 :30 — Informal lobby sing. Harper C. Maybee, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Con- 
ductor. 

Friday, April, 19 

8:00 — ^Business Meeting; Herman F. Smith, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Chair- 
man. 

9 :00 — General session. 

Program: Appleton Junior High School Boy Choir; Dr. Earl L. 
Baker, Conductor. 

Program: The Cecilians of I. S. T. C, Cedar! Falls, Iowa, Olive L. 
Barker, Director. 

Radio Program: Dr. Walter Damrosch^ broadcast from New York 
City. 

Address : Recognition of Beauty Through Art, Literature and Music ; 
Dudley Crafts Watson, Chicago, Illinois. 

Address ; The Law of Balance ; M. Teresa Armitage, New York City ; 
Application to the Dance; Margery Armitage, New York City. 

12:00 — ^Luncheon meeting of old and new officers and board of directors. 

1 :1S — General Session ; Mrs. Ann Dixon, Duluth, Minnesota, Chairman. 

Program: Western State Teachers College Choir, Harper C. May- 
bee, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Conductor. 

Address : Recording Emotional Reaction to Music ; Edward Castor, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Address: Interpretation, in Choral Conducting; Edgar Nelson, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Address: Music Appreciation; Sadie Rafferty, Evanston, Illinois. 

Introduction of new officers. 

Singing by the Conference. 

4:00 — ^Visiting exhibits. 

6:00 — ^Informal dinner groups. 

8:1S — Concert, North Central Collegd Chorus, Dr. J. Lewis Browne, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Director. 

10:30 — Informal lobby sing. Dr. Earl L. Baker, Appleton, Wisconsin, Con- 
ductor. 
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ORGAN RECITAL 
Fred G. Smith 

Organist and Director of Music, Washington High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Grand Choeur alia Handel GuUmant 

To a Wild Rose MacDoweU 

Short Prelude and Fugue, D Minor Bach 

Cantilene Pastorale GuUmant 

Toccata <FEvry 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

Milton C. Potter, Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Musical Ship of School eight years ago was staggering along in 
Milwaukee under fluttering tutorial sails and without auxiliary power in the 
engine room, since we had no supervisory assistants. We had one lady as 
our supervisory staff. She was captain and crew, serving every watch and 
doing forty-eight hours’ work every twenty-four. That lady is today in 
charge of your Hospitality Committee here, Mrs. Lillian Lose Charlton. 
We have today a couple dozen people working with Mr. Herman F. Smith, 
a full crew. They think they have some things to show you, and they think 
that you will be glad to see their show. 

As superintendent I join my welcome with Mrs. Lillian Lose Charlton’s 
and with Mr. Herman Smith’s and with that of all the ladies and gentlemen 
who are collaborating with them in the development of a fine emotional back- 
ground for our flimsy intellectual efforts. We all join in welcoming you to 
a city of broad avenues and shady streets, beside the Neopolitan portal whic^ 
is Milwaukee Bay. We hope you will thoroughly enjoy yourselves in this 
city. 

We hope you will not confine yoursdves exclusively to the halls of debate 
and discussion, but that you will patronize some of the places of pleasure 
which have changed their viands but not their spirits in the days recently 
gone by. We hope that you will feel that educators are known as friends 
of the children largely by the manifeslation of humanity which characterizes 
them when they go off to conventions. If they were so inhuman as to do 
nothing but convene at a convention, we would know perfectly well that ^ey 
were not sufficiently childlike to get along very well with the boys or girls, 
or with the teachers whom they are supervising; so we anticipate that out- 
door amusement places and shows and stores and theatres will see something 
of you. If some excellent deacon from your home town in Peoria or Chicago 
or Flint or Toronto or Winnipeg should happen to discover you in a cafe 
or a theatre we are very sure that you will look him straight in the eye and 
say, *T am here demonstrating humanity, which is necessary for one if he is 
to have anything to do with the humanities in the public schools.” We 
well know that the intellect is a tiny spicule of a detached iceberg (the 
individual person) moving on the level of consciousness, but that beneath 
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the surface of the sea of life there is a mighty mass, perhaps 98 or 99 per 
cent of the total ego — ^unseen, submerged, but moving with a resistless 
majesty and a pressing might of emotion. 

Dr. Frederick Stock, when asked a time back with regard to the Cello 
Concerto in D. Moll, which he wrote for his young friend Wallenstein whom 
New York has stolen away from him, but which and whom you heard last 
night, said: ‘Yes, the composition required thought, elaborate mathematical 
apparatus and indefatigable hard work; but more than and most of all it 
required feeling*^ He spoke the spirit of your host today. Good feeling is 
Milwaukee. Enjoy yourselves with our young songsters and each other; 
stay with us a long while and return to us soon ! 

RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

Anton Embs, Supervisor of Music, Oak Park, lU. 

I am sure that Milwaukee welcomes us most sincerely and very cordially. 
I am sure that I voice the sentiment of the others when I say that we are 
very glad to be here, that we have heard for many years of the musical 
character of Milwaukee, of its music loving people, and of the wonderful 
things that have been done in the Milwaukee schools. 

I do not know how many of the people present remember the time when 
Mrs. Frances Clark was supervisor of music in Milwaukee. She brought 
fame not only to herself but to her city by her splendid administration of its 
public school music. About the time of Mrs. Dark's administration I began 
to take an interest in public school music myself; I had heard a great deal 
about it. I visited here, and I was well repaid for my visit 

On behalf of the Conference I wish to extend the thanks of the officers 
to Superintendent Potter and to Mr. Smith and to all those who had anything 
to do with making this a successful and delightful visit 

RETROSPECTION AND INTROSPECTION 

Ada Bicking, President, North Centred Music Supervisors Conference, 
State Director of Music, Lansing, Michigan, 

That something is blessed which engages us in a conspiracy of service. 
What a marvelous experience to come together in the name of music, which 
has existed since the first dawn and has entered into the lives of gods and 
men alike; and in a search for truth, so that the duties which we perform 
may be done ^th greater confidence and joy! We have come from all 
directions making the annual pilgrimage to the chosen mecca, where we may 
bring our problems, seek council and advice, review achievement, forecast 
the tomorrow, make contacts, renew and strengthen professional friendships 
and mould our experiences and thought into one great composite of individual 
and of group helpfulness. 

This message which I bring to you comes from the heights and depths, the 
pros and cons, the ebbs and flows of long experience and of a sincere service 
such as most of us have grown to know and accept as a ministry rather than 
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a job. We have been privileged to live and have our being in a large and 
wonderful world with marvelous opportunity for service. It is in that service 
that we find strength and courage renewed from day to day and it is only 
when one loses himself in the thing he is doing that there are real benefits. 
It is interesting to know the philosophic, psychologic, scientific phases and 
the statistics of education brought in sequential and chronologic order — all 
of which contributes to enrich and stabilize our own thinking and satisfy, in 
part at least, our own methods of procedure. Perhaps much that I am saying 
has been in your own consciousness and is quite bromidic. 

To review, let us note that music has always had a big place in the course 
of human events, that it preceded language. The cries or vocal utterances of 
primitive man expressing joy, sorrow, fear, rage, pain, revenge, inch by 
inch established a foundation for expression in those early days of constant 
struggle when men knew nothing of the repetitions and sequential events 
of nature. These vocal sounds, the dance or the rh 3 rthmic responses, the 
hunt, and the appeals to the gods, were the early means of expression and 
through the centuries these manoeuvers took on the form of festivals. Music, 
painting, drama and the arts were bom out of a necessity of man in express- 
ing his emotions and providing for his physical needs. 

While the early expressions were nasal, gutteral sounds, cries and yells, 
these primitive folk were gaining their musical experiences from the songs 
and the symphonies of nature, the songs of birds, wind in the forests, the 
ocean waves beating against the rocks, the bubbling, babbling brooks, trickling 
water, roars of animals, the thunder, the lightning, etc. It was all a physical 
response to the rhythm that was universal. Finally, the need for drums, reed 
instruments, etc., brought the primitive instruments into being. Simul- 
taneously the signs and decorations upon their bodies, the walls of their 
huts, and tibeir tools and utensils, whi^ were the crude beginnings of the 
visual arts, were further evidences of their need for a means of expression. 
Although their music, painting, and dancing were not a result of rule or 
reason, merely an expression of moods and feelings, these crude efforts be- 
came more definite and intelligible as their experiences were augmented. 

Music has played a most interesting part in the education and national 
life of the orient people, even with the varied educational objectives in 
which there was no stimulation toward progress or intellectual growth, in 
which class distinction was fostered and in which women had no part, — 
China, with her plan for the preparation of success in life obtained through 
fear, and producing a conservative people; India, with her preparation for 
the future life which was universal but based upon caste, dependent upon the 
memory, and producing a dreamy, self-satisfied, indolent folk; Persia, with 
her objective to support the state— the state robbing the family of the in- 
herent parental right of their children, educating the child physically and 
morally and neglecting the intellectual side; Israel, hoping to rehabilitate the 
nation by the exaltation of the home, the parents having entire control of 
the children, and developing an intelligent, progressive, God-fearing people ; 
Athens, where the education of the entire man brought to him beauty in all 
its forms, a keenness of intellect and a nobleness of heart, recognizing the 
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importance of individual rights ; Sparta, where the physical beauty of naen 
and women was the most important objective, where educational facilities 
were available only for men of high rank, little attention being paid to in- 
tellectual processes, teaching duty to the state and as a result producing 
men who were crud and revengeful. 

How interesting is the story ! And as we read the habits and customs 
and objectives of these early folk, we find certain things which all nations 
hdd in common. They all had their festival songs, songs for religious 
ceremonials, thdr work songs, war songs, hunting songs, love songs, and 
rhythmic songs for their games. 

The Greek philosophers bdieved in music and letters as fundamentals in 
the curriculum, and the education of the Athenian included the singing of 
grave and simple melodies with the ability to play the accompaniments upon 
the lyre. Every Greek play had its chorus, its flute players, and inddental 
music. The Greek musicians were also the poets who not only wrote their 
dramas but knew the music which was consistent and compatible. They were 
the first to make musical notation whereby the musicians could be trained. 
To this day music is based upon the mathematical study made by Pythagorus, 
who worked out the theory of numbers based on the idea that nature was 
governed by a mathematical law. 

During the interim between the Greek musical era and the ^'Golden Age*^ 
of Christianity, little is known of music. The different nations were 
struggling for existence and influence. However, the tunes and words 
rescued from this dark age were traditionally Jewish. Chants and psalms, 
antiphonal and polyphonic music, part singing, the two line staff, measured 
music, all were introduced into the Christian church. Music of the Trouba- 
dours, Minnesingers, Bards, Meistersingers was in vogue and much was 
happening. Music was becoming cheap; folk tunes were being dragged into 
the church, thereby giving cause for severe criticism. In the Renaissance 
the learning of the Greeks and Romans were being reborn, and the genius 
of many outstanding men made the world rich with their contribution of 
music, literature, painting, and sculpture. While the printing press had been 
invented and there was written music, only the rich had been taught to read 
and all of the education of the lower dasses was gained through the medium 
of the ear. The processes of learning were by rote, the memorizing of facts 
by question and answer and by lectures conducted in the public squares. 
Following in sequence was the birth of the opera, the oratorio and madrigal. 
Smaller dance themes developed into suites and larger forms, and instru- 
mental music gained recognition. The important place in whidi music was 
held in the court life and in the lives of common folk is manifested by the 
contributions of the great composers who wrote most prolifically. The folk 
themes were idealized, immortalized, and used as a basis for the larger and 
more elaborate compositions. 

The inheritance of the music of the old world which America holds 
directly or indirectly is of intrinsic value. The new country had no tradition 
or badkgrotmd. The musical repertoire of the early Americans consisted 
of the memorized folk songs which they brought with them. A limited 
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repertoire easily satisfied these sturdy pioneers for they were more concerned 
about the necessities than the embellishments of life. The music of the 
Indian, the Puritan, the Negro, the mountaineer, the cowboy, and the lumber- 
jack all reveal interesting data concerning their habits and customs. The 
Puritans found themselves in controversy as to the inclusion of music as a 
part of their religious service since some of their number were tmcertain 
as to whether it was a gift of God or of Satan. It is obvious that music 
played an important and vital part in the lives of the Indians whom we find 
also to be innately poetic and artistic. Their primitive themes were used as 
a means of expressing their varying moods and have remained quite the same 
for these generations. There was little need for music for its owns sake, 
but it was needed for the embellishment of all sorts of religious and cere- 
monial performances. They seemed incapable of very prolonged mental 
application, and interest was held in their ceremonials through rhythmic and 
melodic sequences. They were exceedingly good listeners and used their ears 
for protective measures; and in the event of fear, they would place their 
ears to the ground or to ^e trees and because of their discriminating listening 
did not rush pellmell into the forest but detected the direction from which 
the warning came. Their ears and eyes were sensitized. 

When the Negroes were import^ into this country, they brought their 
own songs with them. They were innately gifted, having a natural sense of 
rhythm, melody, and harmony which was interestingly characteristic. The 
songs of the American Negro had a peculiar unction and were created to 
satisfy an intense emotional yearning for freedom. They had no literary 
background and the biblical phrases which were accumulated by ear and 
memorized were made rhythmic and melodious by repetition. 

The American cowboy, in giving expression to the carefree life and 
seeming joyousness of those who spent their lives in the great open spaces, 
has contributed to the American repertoire of occupational songs and songs 
of the great plains. The Tennessee and Kentucky folk songs are the songs 
of the hills, of love, the hunt, or death. They express their moods through 
simple, appealing melodies. Only a generation or two have passed since the 
days of the lumber camps when the jacks created their colorful and mean- 
ingful words and tunes to fit their philosophic needs. The important events 
of the wars in which we have had participation are recorded in our war 
songs. All of these contributions may be thought of as a beginning or the 
foundation of our own music. 

During the constructive years of American life music and the arts were 
considered for the most part non-essential in the big plan of things. As the 
country increased in facility and wealth, music crept into the religious and 
social life. A professional concert or play gradually was included in the very 
limited schedule of events. Singing schools and choir rehearsals were a 
means of augmenting the adult social schedule. 

The only music that played any part in the experiences of childhood were 
the songs of their own creation. When the rights of children were recognized 
and schools were formed, the traditional three r’s held sway, and not until 
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Lowell Mason, through a burning conviction, took music into the schools did 
it have a part in the general scheme of education. 

During these years of constant struggle for recognition in the curriculum, 
it has obviously made a worthy educational contribution. At that never-to- 
be-forgotten Founders’ Breakfast in Chicago last spring, the gloria of the 
old days were interestingly portrayed. The technical and mechanical pro- 
cesses and contrivances, the humorous memory sentences, the cues and de- 
vices, picture drawings, all featured in the review. 

The National Conference has been active for more than a score of years. 
Conservatives, progressives and radicals in music education have led in most 
interesting discussions. The conservatives believed it far better to trod in 
the well-worn paths of the forefathers; that the tried and tested was the 
sane procedure, that the known was safer than the unknown. The progressives 
held a yearning for the artistic expression of music with the subordination 
of the mechanical phases. The radicals were individualistic and each had his 
own philosophy. But in the aggn^egate, when music came out of the hopper, 
the result was an eye picture rather tiian that something which should con- 
tribute toward a soul satisfaction. 

We stand on the threshold of a new day providing for equalization of 
opportunity for the American youth — one of individual growth and natural 
development. The teaching must be, of necessity, creative and constructive— 
the free, the natural expression encouraged, a directed development, a 
growth that comes by individual expression rather than by imitation. The 
talented children of creative ability must be discovered along with the sub- 
and super-normals and their needs must be taken into account. Individual 
processes must prevail, for not all children are bom with the same natural 
tendencies. There are those who will be best fitted for a formal or imitative 
type of work; but for those who have been bom with the creative talent 
there must be no hindrance but rather an imagination stimulated and di- 
rected, and a creative eagerness captured and developed. 

Every teacher must be alert to all sorts of tangible and intangible differ- 
ences and must ably recognize the potentialities of the individual and of 
student groups. There is a marvelous difference between little children and 
white mice, and the working-out of practices, and the development of 
technique, ^ould not be entirely from the standpoint of experimentation but 
rather from the human side. We must therefore believe firmly and truly in 
the validity of our practices. In this wonderfully appealing and staggering 
era there is no place for a two-cylinder effort It is our task to meet the 
challenge of the child and to detect his mental and temperamental tendencies. 
The complacent teacher who is happy in moving with the tide, satisfied in 
her convictions that she was not bom to be a reformer, will have no place; 
for of all states of mind there is none so discouraging or diflScult as com- 
placency. Professionalism demands something better than sitting non- 
chalantly with a blind equanimity, accepting things as they come. 

The American people have been spoken of as congenitally unappreciative 
of beauty and as having an inertia toward a need or a love for culture. We 
should remember that American has scarcely passed the pioneering stage — and 
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has been busy building. While the education of the past concerned itself almost 
entirely with the training of the mind, today we find a deeper realization of 
the ne^ of the ear, eye, and the oral methods of procedure. If it is true that 
we remember 1/10 of what we hear, 3/10 of what we see, 5/10 of what we 
hear and see, 7/10 of what we hear, see and talk about, 9/10 of what we 
hear, see, talk about and do — ^it is obvious that the printed page in the text- 
book is insuflScient; for it is not enough that only the eye gates be opened. 
It is not enough for one to be a mechanic, an engineer, or a physician ; all 
professions and vocations are susceptible to the trend of things. We of the 
music profession stand ready to defend a course in ear training for the auto- 
mobile mechanic so that he may diagnose more easily the disorders of a 
motor; for the engineer, that he may have a keener sense of hearing, a more 
subtle response to the rhythm of his great, powerful engine which must supply 
water, heat, light and energy for a great city; for the physician, that he may 
discriminate more expertly through his stethoscope the weaknesses of lungs 
or chest. 

We have all been interested in the experiments of Professor Thorndike 
as to what subjects should take precedence as mental disciplinarians in the 
school program. His experiments have raised music from ‘‘the foundling on 
the doorstep of education” to a more dignified place in the curriculum; he 
believes that music might take precedence over mathematics and the dead 
languages as mental builders. 

We, as supervisors, in our effort to justify any expenditure of public 
fimds for music education, have eulogized music as an educational subject 
Of the spiritual and recreational values we spoke in pianissimo tones. 

The recreational value of music is one of deep concern, and music as a 
leisure commodity should provoke our best thought It has been said that 
the world's work may be accomplished by an individual contribution of four 
hours a day. Upon reading this statment, my imagination was considerably 
intrigued in trying to bring about an application of this to the number of 
working hours of music supervisors ! But when the working hours are de- 
creased, the leisure hours are increased. I am reminded of a conversation 
of some years ago between my mother and a faithful old darky who had lived 
with us for many years as a member of the household in good standing. 
Often in response to the question, “How are you?” she would answer, 
“Ah's awl rite. Ahs' jus' wearin' dis worl' lak a loose gahment.” This is 
an example of perfect relaxation, for Sally had an imderstanding and an 
enjoyment of the life that came at die dose of her working hours. 

Today the galaxy of intellectuals all raise their voices in advocating the 
spiritual value of the social subjects, of which music certainly would rank 
first There is a real conviction and a general awakening to the fact that 
emotional reactions must balance the intellectual life. The youth must be 
mentally trained and emotionally sane so that he may be prepared for the 
faster pace, the keener contest, the sharper struggles and the bewildering 
complexities of tomorrow. He must master the tools and the techniques of 
learning that he may idealize his workshop and his work. He must be 
sensitive to the beautiful things that surround him, for life is so enhanced, 
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so enriched to those who have an appreciation of beauty, whether it comes 
through the beauty of sound, color, poetry, or work. 

We, as teachers, do not quite r^ize the function that the fine art of music 
has to fulfill. Music is everywhere. It is all round and about us. Through 
modem scientific inventions, it is in the air, penetrating the cracks and cran- 
nies of the universe, and the spirit of music is being diffused into the most 
remote and solitary places. 

We stand on the threshold of a new renaissance which will come through 
retrospection and introspection and in which music will make its contribution 
— ^when we, as teachers, may look through the exterior into the heart. 

THE REACTION OF THE AUDIENCE TO VARIOUS 
TYPES OF MUSIC 

Eugene Stinson, Musk Critic, Chkago, Illinois 

A Chicago woman recently took a young stenographer to her first per- 
formance of opera. The bill happened to be ‘Thais,” with Miss Mary Garden 
in the title role. Being curious to see how a first visit to the opera house 
would impress her protege, the woman had decided not to influence her reac- 
tions, even so slightly as by opening the conversation between acts merely 
by a question. No question was necessary, however. Atf the conclusion of 
the first act, after Miss Garden had made one of the most brilliant entrances 
in all opera, had fiung her red roses to the Alexandrian rabble, had wooed 
the monk who came to convert her and finally thrown off her pink silk 
mantle as she proceeded to celebrate the rites of Aphrodite, the young stenog- 
rapher looked up at her hostess and said, “Oh boy! Does she know her 
stuff!” 

Now, in spite of its undeniable crudeness, I regard this remark as a per- 
fect example of how the American public's mind works when it is listening 
to music. The stenographer left entirely out of account any musical consid- 
erations at all. She did not care whether Massenet's score was vreak or 
strong; she ignored the famous — ^and I may add, the ridiculous — question 
as to whether Miss Garden can really sing; she neglected, it is almost 
certain, to distinguish between Miss Garden as Thais and Miss Garden as 
the creator of an operatic technic whereby she might represent Thais. A 
person who had not failed of all these things, but had tested the music, the 
singing and the impersonation, and then summed up his reaction with the 
stenographer's identical remark, would have been equ^y typical of the Amer- 
ican public's attitude. I do not want to suggest that the American public 
is always superficial, for frequently it is not; but I do want to lay em- 
phasis on these two fact First, the public goes to hear music fundamen- 
tally to find out whether an artist “knows his stuff.” Second, it answers 
the question, not according to absolute and impersonal standards, but ac- 
cording to what it already knows — whether that be a great deal or only 
a little — about music and about life in general irrespective of music; it 
never doubts that it knows what it is talking about 
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The little stenographer who heard ‘‘Thais*' was not worried about 
aesthetic matters. She was happily free of any inferiority complex. The 
chances are a million to one that on accepting the invitation to go to “Thais” 
she did not say, “Well, I don't understand music, but I know what I like.” 
And, once inside the theater, she waited with an open mind, to be shown 
something. She was impartial as to what she should be shown. “Thais” 
preserved her from the melodic splendor of “Aida,” the dramatic intensity 
of “Tosca,” the glory of Wagner or the subtlety of “Pelleas and Melisande.” 
It offered her first and foremost a good flirtation, and this was no doubt 
ground upon which she was thoroughly at home; not that she was neces- 
sarily a flirt herself, for I have never seen a flirtatious stenographer, but 
because Thais's radiant advances upon Athanael must have represented to 
her thef full noontide of that romance, in the early morning light of which 
young girls of all mentalities and degrees of intelligence can not escape hav- 
ing a few delicious day-dreams. Miss Garden gave a good flirtation; the 
stenographer found she “knew? her stuff” ; the opera was good. 

Now let us take another example of reaction to music, as far removed 
from this one as possible, for the stenographer entirely miscalculated what 
she was intended to hear; she had no background of standards and no pre- 
vious experiences to afford an opportunity for comparisons; she was a 
somewhat ignorant young girl, who probably had not even the average 
American's sensitiveness to the charm of music. And this time let us take 
not an individual, but a whole audience of 4,000 people, not the inexperi- 
enced, but those who have gathered together because they know what they 
are going to hear. And, if possible, let us take an audience which goes for 
more than the pleasure of excitement, of astonishment, of the superficial, 
an audience which goes because it knows it needs something profound and 
vital and mysterious, as a leaven to the spiritual uneventfulness of its ordi- 
nary daily life. I have in mind an artist whose audiences I never see, 
and whose applause I never hear, without feeling for his public the sort 
of tenderness you feel when you see a hungry child silently concentrating 
on a glass of milk, or when your pet dog comes up to your chair and con- 
fidingly lays his muzzle in your hand and looks into your eyes. This artist 
absolutely stills the long-drawn unrest of his hearers. They bring him 
their troubles, and he fiddles tliem away; they may not be conscious of it, 
and when they leave him they may merely think they have heard a great 
artist play. But if any of them are analytical, and stop to reflect upon 
what has happened to them, they will discover that after hearing him cer- 
tain perplexities in their thought or their feelings have been clarified, that 
certain problems have assumed the potentiality of solution ; in other words, 
that Kreisler, with his violin, has accomplished for them that process of 
mental purification which Greek Philosophy regarded as tlie lofty function 
of tragedy in the theater. Kreisler's public, as a whole, may not realize 
this is the reason they go again and again to hear him, but it is the reason. 
You can see it in their faces, and you can read it in that strangely con- 
centrated and intense applause which rains down upon the stage, for Kreisler 
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as it does for no other artist I have heard, as if he were a magnet and the 
little drops of sound were steel-filings. 

All earnest demonstrations on the part of a musical public pertain to mob 
psychology. A mob may roughly be defined as a group of human beings 
all commonly occupied with a single perception so intense and sovereign that 
a sense of personal individuality is lost, and, during the moment of crisis, 
no one member of it can be distinguished, even by himself, as being different 
or apart from any other member. Now Kreisler^s creation of a mob psy- 
chology is by no means the only instance of an artist’s power to subordinate 
a hearer’s personal consciousness to his perception of something universal. 
Every gpreat artist possesses this power; Paderewski does, Galli-Curci does. 
Garden does, and so do McCormack, Claire Dux, Rachmaninoff and every 
other musician who has won nation-wide recognition. I have chosen Kreisler 
as an example because he exercises this power so universally and so intensely, 
and, as a more cogent reason, because he does it without exciting his public. 
He does not employ that glorious prodigality of presence which has made Pad- 
erewski a hero to his adorers, nor does he possess that marvelous ascendancy 
over the public’s cherished modes of thought, perception and argument, 
that understanding of how the public is going to reason, if it reasons at 
all, by which Mary Garden has forced her remarkable art to gain access to 
a public which might otherwise have been mystified by the unexpected 
originality of her vocal gifts. There is no more restrained or quiet artist 
on the American concert stage than Kreisler, and of all those who are 
equally modest as he, he is the most fully communicative. He deals wholly 
with what you might say occupies the innermost shrine of music. And yet, 
to say that would not be exactly the truth, for that is what every artist 
does to his own particular public. The public which worships Schipa above 
every other tenor naturally finds that he typifies to them the essence and the 
fullness of music’s charm, and so with Galli-Curci, with Elman, with Horo- 
witz or with* any other triumphant popular favorite. For there is no abso- 
lute, definable, tangible quantity which you may say constitutes final musical 
beauty. For one person it is one thing, and for another it is another. 
Music has a thousand different aspects and a thousand different ways of 
awakening the human soul out of its ordinary lethargy, and each of its 
different aspects and ways has its own constituency throughout the nation; 
and in a moment or two I shall try to show you how these constituencies 
actually nominate and elect their leaders into artistic prominence and 
frame the platforms upon which they shall stand. 

But first, I should like to. inquire a little further into the motives which 
prompt the public’s invasion of the concert halls and the opera house. I 
have already suggested that the public’s attitude at a musical performance 
is to ask how well an entertainer ''knows his stuff,” and that its reaction, 
when the answer is jubilantly reassuring, is to indulge in a mob demonstra- 
tion, But why do you suppose an audience cares to make this inquiry, or 
goes wild when the inquiry is successfully answered? In order to give 
my explanation, I shall have to go a long way around Robin Hood’s bam, 
and divide the trip into two acts. 
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The first act is this : Last December die managing editor of die news- 
paper for which I review Chicago’s musical season asked me to address 
a woman’s club in one of the city’s suburbs, and in advising me as to how 
to go about the matted he warned me that my audience would be especially 
interested in personalities, and bade me think over as much material of 
this sort as I could conveniendy put into my talk. “Well, what does Mr. Fin- 
negan think I am conducting in my column?” I asked. myself as I left his 
office. “Does he think it is a scandal sheet, or a part of the New Yorker V' 
And while obedience prompted me to take his suggestion, I nevertheless ap- 
peased my own taste by inserting what gossip I could think of into a la- 
borious treatise on what makes music a success or aj failure with the public. 
When I got to the dub meeting, early one morning, I discovered I was not 
addressing the club as a whole, or its music section, but that instead it was 
holding a sort of intellectual field day, in which separate groups were in- 
quiring into their own set of questions. I had been billeted upon the drama 
group, and owing to a misunderstanding, I had been expected to discuss 
the plans of the new opera house which is being built in Chicago. As a 
matter of fact, very little is known about the plans of the new house, but 
I was quite willing to give over my discussion of why we still go to con- 
certs even though we have the movies, and to tell everything I knew about 
the technical arrangements in the new theater. These facts I supplemented 
with a short survey of the procedure in some of the famous theaters abroad, 
and asf the time allotted to me had not yet been consumed and the club' was 
still awaiting the arrival of the next speaker, I courageously volunteered 
to answer any questions the club might like to ask me. 

Do you know what question popped out from the rear of the room, the 
minute I had made my proposal? It went like this, without a moment’s 
hesitation: “What about Ganna Walska?” 

The second act is this: A few days later, Mme. Walska made her Chi- 
cago debut in a recital. The house was jammed. The lobby was full of 
people who couldn’t get seats. After the concert the police had to clear 
Michigan avenue of pedestrians who waited to see the diva emerge from 
Orchestra Hall. Do you think these people had cornel to hear, music? Cer- 
tainly not, because Mme. Walska was supposed to be unable to sing four 
notes in succession. And inside the concert hall, what happened? Mme. 
Walska was so persuasively applauded that she added to her printed list of 
songs such encores, with suggestive titles, as “If No One Ever Marries 
Me, and I Don’t See 'Why They Should,” and something about “I I^ve 
My Daddy.” And why did the audience applaud? Was it simply to con- 
vince itself it was getting its money’s worth? I think not, because there 
was every indication that it felt as if it had driven a good bargain to get 
into Orchestra Hall at all. Its satisfaction proceeded from two sources: 
it was satisfying its curiosity, and it was seeing something it could not 
explain. 

Mme. Walska’s recital in Chicago, and her recital given later at Car- 
negie hall in New York, where she was heard by the most fa s h if»nahl^» New 
Yorkers and the leading artists as wdl, elicited the most vulgar reaction 
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the public can display. Or, rather, the public can make but one kind of 
reaction to music, but Mme. Walska*s recitals elicited this reaction in its 
crudest guise. The public, especially the American public, goes to concerts 
to satisfy its curiosity and to feed its appetite for mystery. In the case of 
Mme. Walska, it wanted to hear a singer who had accomplished interesting 
things in her private life (just as it flocked to the vaudeville theaters to see 
Gertrude Ederle, who was certainly in no position to swim the English 
channel on an Orpheum stage) and who persisted in singing after her re- 
bukes had found international acoustics. And, secondly, Mme. Walska re- 
mained a mystery to her public, even after her appearance^ People found 
she could actually sing four notes in succession, and that may have disap- 
pointed some of the heartiest excitement-seekers; but, after all, there was 
left still unresolved the problem of Mme. Walska's personality. People 
who had caught sight of the Prince of Wales or had heard Mr. A1 Smith 
over the radio, added Mme. Walska to their list of trophies, and enjoyed 
wondering about her, even if they couldn^t explain her. 

Not long ago, a Chicago recital was given by a young musician who 
had been hailed as a prodigy. His recital was attended by a huge audience, 
and he was required to play several encores. The applause he received was 
of a specially curious type. His name and exploits were so famous, Chicago 
could not afford to stay away from his performance. But people who as- 
semble out of this coarse sort of curiosity ar^ not likdy to seek far beneath 
the surface of things. Those who crowded the Auditorium theater that 
Sunday afternoon were quick and unanimous in their applause of the chubby 
little wonder, but they were also brief. They heard him play piece after 
piece, and they applauded each one as they would applaud the vaudeville 
tricks of an exceptionally well trained pack of dogs. Their pleasure in his 
performance consisted largely of the fact that they hadn*t thought he could 
do such a thing. They forgot to inquire whether what he played was beau- 
tiful. 

Vladimir Horowitz presents an entirely opposite instance of the same 
thing. His first Chicago appearance was made as soloist at a pair of sub- 
scription concerts given by Ihe Chicago Symphony orchestra. Long before 
he played, the management had begged the public, as vehemently as its 
austerity permitted, to come and hear this notable, who had stirred the eastern 
seaboard with his exploits. Subscription audiences are prone to inertia, how- 
ever, and when Mr. Horowitz made his first appearance at a Friday matinee 
the house was by no means full. The concert ended at a little after four 
o’clock. By six o’clock thd same day, all the seats for the next evening’s 
concerts were bought and requests for more seats kept rolling in until the 
Saturday concert was well under way, twenty-six hours later. Mr. Horo- 
witz had failed to create curiosity at his first appearance, but he had 
created so much mystery at it, that curiosity on his second appearance was 
at fever heat. And he has been a demi-god in Chicago ever since. 

To follow this observation concerning curiosity and wonder one step 
further, let us consider music in as abstract a public phase as possible, where 
no soloist is involved, but where music speaks alone, as nearly as that is pos- 
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sible. Let us consider orchestral music. Who is the favorite composer in the 
symphonic repertoire? I do not mean which composer is most admired; I 
mean, which one is most enjoyed. The answer may vary in certain localities 
and in certain circles of society. But in general, I venture to suppose that the 
favorite is Wagner, with Tschaikowsky a close second. Now, what do people 
hear in Wagner and Tschaikowsky that is dearer to them than Beethoven and 
Bach could ever be? In the first place, and as a preliminary, they hear 
authority, and are told with music’s insinuating persuasiveness that they 
must heed what is being said. In the second place, and fundamentally, how- 
ever, they hear something, couched in unmistakably personal terms, that 
stirs their emotions. They enjoy the sensation, but they can not explain 
how it is effected. They enjoy similar emotions while reading a popular 
novel, or in seeing a movie. But the novel and the movie explain themselves. 
In literature it takes an author whose source of power is inscrutable, a Shake- 
speare, a favorite poet or a; Bernard Shaw, to retain the public’s bepuzzle^ 
ment sufficiently to require continued and repeated acquaintance with any 
specific book or play. In music, the source of inspiration is a little too far 
removed from common usage, for few of us even hum or sing, in comparison 
to the number who use words as a daily exercise, for even music as obvious 
as Tschaikowsky’s to become deprived of its mysteriousness. I grant that 
in die case of established favorites, either of the concert repertoire or among 
concert artists, the item of novelty or curiosity has been superseded. But 
in these cases mystery remains augmented and paramount, and the public 
has transferred its curiosity from facts to generalities. It has stopped won- 
dering what Wagner is going to sound like, but it has never stopped won- 
dering why he does sound like that, and why he has so transcendent a power 
over its sensibilities and its volition. 

And in the end, Wagner’s sway, or Tschaikowsky’s or Beethoven’s or 
Brahms’, will be found to reside in nothing more nor less than his person- 
ality. Just as it is personality which keeps the popularity of concert interpre- 
ters a live and vital factor in their careers, so it is personality that constitutes 
the life-blood and hope for immortality of composers. 

And now, as long as we have got onto the subject of popularity, let 
us see what popularity really is, how it is attained, and how it is preserved. 
And let us investigate the matter behind the scenes. Let us leave the 
audience and go behind stage, where tiie artist is recovering her breath after 
her exertions, straightening her rebellious lock of hair, and maybe even 
putting a little powder on her nose. John McCormack has said that he 
considers Schubert’s “Die Allmacht” the greatest song ever composed. How 
often does he sing it? I have never heard him do it, or seen it listed on 
his programs. I doubt that he has made a record of it. It is not ideally 
suit^ to his type of voice, and therefore he does not use it. But “Die All- 
macht” is only one specimen of a type of song which has hundreds of speci- 
mens from naany composers, and this type, I assure you, is only meagerly 
rq)resented on his programs. The reason is this : McCormack has made his 
reputation by singing songs of a certain sort; if he varies this sort too much, 
his public will rebel. Emma Calve, whose impersonation of Carmen brought 
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her the greatest renown throughout Ihe musical world, towards the end of 
her career spoke of having been imprisoned in the role; she was never al- 
lowed to sing anything else; the public wanted to hear her as Carmen, 
and as nothing else. On several occasions in speaking with con- 
cert artists I have suggested their playing or singing certain works, espe- 
cially works they might use as soloists in an orchestral concert. The works 
I have suggested have always been rather new or unknown ones, for after 
several years of habitual concert-going I have developed an appetite for 
other things than the hackneyed repertoire. Invariably, when I have sug- 
gested strange or unknown works, the artists, even great ones, have an- 
swered something like this : “Oh, how interesting that would be,"' or “Oh, 
what a beautiful work,'*^ and then, after a moment's pause, they) have added 
“But how would the public like it?" That means, how much would I be 
applauded for it, and wouldn't I stand a better Chance of getting a reen- 
gagement if, after all, I used a more popular composition? At this point I 
must digress to pay a tribute to Mr. Joseph Szigeti, the distinguished violin- 
ist, who is the one artist with whom I am acquainted oit of whom I have 
heard, who would rather play an unknown work, provided he thought it 
beautiful, than a familiar one; he does it, not through any strong impatience 
with the old, but because he feelsf he owes it to new composers to bring to 
a hearing their latest productions. And even Mr. Szigeti, I am sure, real- 
izes that this championship of the new confers upon him a certain distinc- 
tion, and makes him desirable in those quarters where new music is valued. 

So, you see, an artist may look as if he were simply coming to town, 
going to the concert hall and just giving a concert, in! the full majesty of 
his inviolable independence. But such is never the case. One winter I 
happened to be a great deal in the publicity office of the Auditorium theater. 
One of the most popular singers in the world was returning for a second 
or third recital there that season. He so consistently draws a crowded 
house that people have grown accustomed to saying of him, “Oh, he doesn't 
need a local manager; all he has to do is to hang a sign outside the Audi- 
torium, and there go the seats." But do you suppose that was the true 
state of affairs? By no means. This popular idol had his personal repre- 
sentative in town long before he appeared. And that representative had 
daily conferences with the Auditorium's publicity agent, daily consultations 
of the advance seat sale, of the xnail and of all statistics. Each day he 
would judge of the preceding day's publicity in relation to its effect at the 
box-office window, and each day a new sort of story would be sent to the 
papers, the advertisements would be revised and all particulars of an in- 
tcnsivdy fought campaign carried out with the utmost vigor and ingenuity. 
All that this labor amounted to was merely to remind the public that it had 
another opportunity to enjoy the particular beauties of this great artist's 
singing. But the public, loyal as it may be in theory, requires a heroic 
amount of reminding before its loyalty takes a practice turn and makes a 
gesture towards the family pocket-book. It had to be teased with reminders 
of its favorite's prowess and cajoled with promises that his familiar virtues 
were still in their prime and worthy of a renewed curiosity. In other words. 
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the publicity agent was telling the public: So and so is such and such a sort 
of artist, the kind which has won your three dollars worth of enthusiasm 
three or four times, a year for ten or fifteen years. You have stamped him 
with your approval, so that he is endeavoring to remain for this coming con- 
cert exactly as you have found him to be in the past. You made him what 
he is today; please come to his recital. 

The public insists that John McCormack sing Irish songs, that Mary 
Garden appear in spectacular roles of extreme dramatic content, that Galli- 
Curci remain a coloratura and sing what she herself calls ^Tdkiriki,” that 
Schumann-Heink make speeches in broken English and have heart-throbs at 
every recital, that Jeritza, fall down a flight of stairs whenever one is avail- 
able in opera, that Paderewski enthrone his very heart upon the keyboard 
and that Rachmaninoff preserve that apparent disconsolateness which makes 
him so "intriguing'' a figure upon the recital platform. That these artists 
do these things genuinely, in most cases, and out of the sincerity of their 
own gifts, need not be questioned. None the less they continue to do them 
because the public insists upon it This is what people refer to when they 
say the public knows what it wants. And they are quite right in insisting 
that the public does know what it wants. The only thing I should like to 
add to that self-obvious statement is that the public does not know what 
"what it wants" really is. 

Now I wish that for a moment or two you would recall the most dis- 
tasteful artist you have ever heard, and then I will explain to you why I 
have addressed a groupi of music supervisors on the subject of the public's 
reaction to various types of music. Have you this artist firmly in mind? 
Was it a pianist or singer or what? Whatever it was, who was the best 
artist in the same line you ever heard? Now, if you have named to your- 
self these! two easily differentiated artists, I can show you what I mean by 
saying that the public does not really know what "what it wants" is. The 
artist you did not care for received recognition from his public, I dare say, 
or else you would not very vividly remember that you disliked him. What 
did you think of the public which enjoyed the artist you disapproved of, 
in comparison with the public which enjoyed the artist of whom you espe- 
cially approve? Did you not feel sorry, a’ little bit, that the first public's 
ideal was low? I have in mind a certain tenor. His voice is the most beau- 
tiful tenor voice in the world. With it he raises his public to an ecstacy of 
enthusiasm, but he leaves my own sympathies untouched. I am by no means 
so foolish asf to suppose that his public is wrong. It is true, I regard his 
admirers as children, artistically, who like a balloon because it has bright 
colors and is of an enjoyable shape. But I myself have tired of playing 
with balloons, though I enjoy buying them for my nephew, who is three 
years old. He is not wrong in enjo3n[ng .balloons, but if he insisted on liking 
balloons at the age of twenty* I should tliink he was either subnormal or a 
genius. Now the people who grow red in the face with enthusiasm when 
this particular tenor sings are not geniuses, because a beautiful quality of 
voice can not stand as a symbol of something, as a brightly-colored baUoon 
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possibly might. They like him, because simple, unassisted beauty of tone is 
enough to satisfy their musical longing. It is not enough to satisfy mine. 
When I hear) a beautiful voice, I wish the patterns it traces to have sensi- 
tiveness and significance of contour^ and I wish to hear beneath its beauty 
of surface a beauty of meaning. I do not condemn those who enjoy a beau- 
tiful voice alone: I merely wish, without expecting it to come true, that 
they might enjoy a more mature, a more idealistic kind of music, too. 
That is, those who enjoy this tenor know what they want: it is beautiful 
singing. But what is beautiful singing? Might it not, to you or me, be 
something far more valuable than mere carnal effulgence of sound? In 
other words, if these tenor's admirers were able to see the remarkable taste- 
fulness and choiceness of the late Edmond Clement’s singing, for instance, 
would they not be considerably in advance of their present aesthetic aware- 
ness, and have a decidedly more advantageous command of music’s resources, 
out of which every single individual who goes to concerts expects to derive 
some good and healing benefit for his soul? 

The people who enjoy the very worst tenor in the world among those 
tenors able to arouse the public to bursts of enthusiasm are unquestionably 
choosing and authorizing an inferior artistic commodity. And yet, all the 
same, bursts of enthusiasm mean something in this world. When applause 
crackles through a concert hall like lightning from two poles, the public to 
the artist, something very profound is taking place, I can assure you ; and 
on such occasions the mere music reviewer, who has come to have his little 
say of laudatory or derogatory things, fe^ls quite an intruder in this pri- 
mordial upheavd on the part of human nature, unless, indeed, he joins in 
with the thunder as it is being made. 

Since all of you have been good concert-goers and have taken part in 
more than one mob demonstration of this sort, you know very well what 
animates an audience when it is pleased. The same thing animates the artist 
himself. Why do you suppose Galli-Curci always looks up, in her curtain 
calls at the Metropolitan, to those young girls sitting in the side rows of 
the balcony, so dose to the stage they have to lean out to see what is going 
on in a performance? Why do you suppose that Mary Garden, after a 
performance, charges around in her dressing room, filled with the eagerness 
and vitality of a r^e horse just being let out on the course? Why does 
Rachmaninoff continue to play in public, when he has all the money he 
needs and wants time to compose? The answer is this : Music is life. It is 
alive amd vital and re-creating. You feel better after a concert, and so does 
the artist, because something mysterious and elemental and indivisibly power- 
ful has galvanized your sense of perception. An audience may react to this 
galv^ization in any number of ways, and through any number of varieties 
of stimuli. When the quality of the audience and the quality of the stimuli 
are at their best, then something memorable and profoundly good takes place. 

And what is your relation, as music supervisors, to this truth? I will 
tell you what I conceive it to be. A great deal of the book in which the 
Jewish religion incorporates its laws treats of those things which are holy 
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to the Lord. The inclination of the present day is to confer a special and 
sacred meaning upon the word holy. And yet exegetes of the first four 
books of the Old Testament, where the subject of holiness is so fully treated, 
point out that when the Lord named something holy to Him, He did so in 
the sense of pointing it out as separate and apart and belonging to Him, and 
not to the children of Israel. Now in this sense, music has a holiness, too ; 
it has something quite peculiar and apart, and, to those who love it, some- 
thing even ^ little sacred. To me, the holiness of music has manifold repre- 
sentation, but I think it can be siunmed up in the sort of devotion people pay 
to it when they are really moved by it and it has acted profoundly upon 
their inward consciousness. I detect this holiness every time I find an 
audience leaning with such pathetic absorption and confidence upon the 
performance of a Kreisler, a Galli-Curci, a Dux or a Paderewski. To me, 
the holiness of music lies in the fact that music quickens our souls, not as 
an abstract, scientific or technical exercise, but as something alive and 
having a correspondence with something equally alive within the human 
heart 

Now it is children who are most easily susceptible to those things which 
become mysteries to human beings as they grow up. Since all of us here 
have been drawn into our present professions through our love of music, I 
am sure we are all agreed that the mystery of music is one of the loftiest in 
the world, and I conceive it to be your function to bring this mystery as 
close as may be to the perception of the new generation of the musical 
public which is now developing, and to bring it close to it in a way which 
shall preserve the holiness of music. 

Since such remarkable advances have been made in classroom instruction 
in more than singing, so far as public school music is concerned, I feel 
that I have nothing to tell you about methods or purposes, and can merely 
assure you that the part of the world in which I work looks with the greatest 
satisfaction and expectation of good upon what you are accomplishing. For 
my own part, however, as the observer of artist and public, I have dis- 
covered that it is not really the artist, who gives, but the public, which under- 
stands, that constitutes the dynamic and the creative force in musical ac- 
tivity—except, of course, insofar as creative originality is the function of 
the artist, and creative understanding that of the public. I have discovered 
that an audience, in testing how well an artist knows his stuff, sometimes 
has a poor standard of what that stuff ought to be, and that it is prompted 
into the concert hall out of motives which often have little or nothing to do 
with the fine and abiding and peculiar thing that music is able to accomplish. 

And so I will merely close my report to you by saying that I hope, in 
your dealings with children, you wdl never let music seem a detached, 
theoretic or purely technical disciplinary exercise, but that you will always 
present it in a way which leaves them no other conclusion about it than 
that it is spontaneous, alive, free and inexhaustible for a human being’s own 
pleasure and joy, something which benefits you according to the devotion 
and the high-mindedness with which you yourself esteem it. 
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THE PIANO IN THE CLASS ROOM 

George H. Gartlan, Director of Musk, New York City. 

The piano is essentially the instrument of the school. We can depend 
upon it to assist every musical activity. The important thing is, how shall 
it be used, and by whom? It is generally understood that one of the most 
important elements in school music is the development of artistic accomplish- 
ment through song singing. The ideal situation would be a piano in every 
class room where music is taught There is a corresponding danger, how- 
ever, in this ideal situation which might result easily in the over use of the 
instrument to the detriment of individual accomplishment 

The first thing that we have to correct is the evil of inferiority in per- 
formance. This starts in the kindergarten. (Here Mr. Gartlan demon- 
strated the use of the piano in accompanying songs for little children.) 

The evil of the kindergarten is frequently carried into the primary 
grades. All children love to touch a piano, and, therefore, whenever possible 
they should be given this opportunity. The forward step toward this result 
should be the introduction of class piano lessons during school hours, and 
not as an extra-curricula activity when children are tired after a day's work. 
In the junior and the senior high schools the piano is a necessity. Here we 
have the difficult problem of voice and its classification. Again, we have the 
importance of presenting a large part of our music appreciation through the 
agency of instruments. No better aid can be brought to the rescue than the 
reproducing piano. As you well know, we are provided with a wealth of 
musical literature, through this agency, carefully annotated and explained. 
It is important that teachers be trained especially for this contribution. The 
pianist need not be a virtuoso, but must be sympathetic in the interpretation 
of the music given into his care. For many years the impression existed 
that music, in order to be good, must be difficult; that public school music 
was not good music because it was simple. This notion must be dissipated, 
because tibe outstanding characteristic of genius is simplicity. Some of the 
most beautiful compositions of the great masters have been written in the 
simplest vein. Illustrations can be chosen easily from the music of Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, Chopin, Schumann, Schubert, MacDowell, and 
a host of others. It would be difficult to find a more striking example of 
simplicity than the Pastoral Symphony from Handel's Messiah.’*' 

The first song that comes into the mind of one who speaks of public school 
music is, naturally, "The Star Spangled Banner." The pianist should 
memorize it Second, see that the melody is correct Third, that a certain 
amount of authority is carried in the dignity and accuracy with which the 
melody line and harmonization are performed. 

♦ Many of the following illustrations were taken from Mr. Gartlan's paper, 
"The Art of Accompanying as Applied to Public School Music," which was read 
before the National Conference in 1923. 
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Another practical illustration is ^‘America the Beautiful.” The average 
pianist merely plays the notes as they are written in the hymn tune arrange- 
ment This is not su£Scient, because such accompaniment rarely supports 
the voices. The pianist in this case can be a great help by learning how to 
fill in the harmonies which may not appear on the printed page. The style 
must be solid, vigorous, and majestic. 

In distinction to the above we have two striking examples of school music 
in Massenet^s "Elegie” and Poldini^s 'Waltzing Doll.” Here the question 
of touch is very important. In the "Elegie” the pianist must use a l^ato 
touch, which is comparable to the sustained string tone. In the second, we 
have a delicate scintillating waltz movement, and the general characteristics 
of the music must be expressed through the staccato touch; at all times it 
is the apotheosis of dance music, and graceful rhythm predominates. 

When we are phying piano transcriptions of orchestral scores, such as 
the Triumphal March from Aida, it is necessary that the pianist study care- 
fully the character of the orchestration, in order to produce whatever effects 
are possible in a true piano style. (This was illustrated by the Aida march 
and the Prologue from Pagliacci.) 

Another type of troublesome accompaniment is that in which the melody 
line of the voice does not appear. Accompanists should be sufficiently skilled 
to be able to combine both the melody line and the accompaniment in case 
there is any difficulty on the part of the class in following the independent 
line. (This was illustrated by Qiaminade’s "Summer,” Bemberg’s "Hindoo 
Chant.” and Hahn’s "Could My Soul with Thee be Vying.”) 

The pianist must be thoroughly in sympathy with the variations of tempi 
as given by composers and conductors. The following compositions are all 
in 3/4 measure, and yet how entirely different — ^The Star Spangled Banner, 
Handel’s "Largo.” Blue Danube Waltz. Examples could be given for the 
other measure signatures and similar comparisons could be drawn. 

The piano is capable of so many effects that a review of some of them 
would be interesting. First, we have the solid crashing effects which come 
as the result of chords played in succession. Second, we have the singing 
tone produced by a melody line in the right hand and a flowing accompani- 
ment in the left hand, so ably demonstrated by the great Chopin. The music 
box effect is as pleasing to children as is the arpeggio imitation of the harp. 
The organ tone is produced by playing in the low register of the piano a 
simple harmony in the hymn tune style. All these and more are capable of 
performance in the hands of the pianist who must realize that he has a very 
important mission to perform. The supervisor who enters school music with- 
out a thorough equipment starts with a handicap. Instruction must be by 
example, not by precept. The supervisor should serve as a model of intelli- 
gent interpretation and artistic performance. 
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Division of Public School Music 
State Teachers College 
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Mr. Hugo Anhalt, Director 


The Magic Flute 

Lohengrin Prelude 

From a Wandering Iceberg — Orchestrated by 
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Wagner 
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My Lover is a Fisherman Strickland 

Six Weeks Old Ferrari 

Out of Main Street 

Boat Song — Orchestrated by Elvira Southworth, '28 Aht 

Flower of Dreams — Orchestrated by Alice Groffman, '28 Clokey 

Vagabond Song Rusch 


THE OBJECTIVES OF MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 

Dr. Frank Baker, President, State Teachers College, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 

The subject of my paper this afternoon is "The Objectives of Music in 
Education." I wish to say that I am appearing as a la3mian, and I want you 
to interpret some of the things that I shall say this afternoon in that light 
and with that knowledge. 

There are two deficiencies in my education for which I shall never for- 
give those who were responsible for my early training. I refer to the total 
absence, during my childhood, of an opportunity to express myself, and hence 
to grow, in music and in art. I do not mean that these are the only or the 
most glaring defects in my education, but rather that they are the ones that 
seem to me the most unpardonable. 

About ten years ago I got the bug that attacks the middle class American 
approaching the afternoon of life. I wanted to learn to play golf. Accord- 
ing to rule, I purchased a large golf bag, selected and paid for an uncon- 
scionable number of sticks, and employed a professional to teach me the fine 
points of the game. After three years of neglect of my profession and 
family, I gave it up as hopeless. During the final conference with my 
teacher, he agreed in the conclusion that I, with the aid of my wife, had 
reluctantly come to the night before, but like the considerate gentleman that 
he was, he tried to soften the blow to my pride by suggesting the idea that 
I had attempted to start a new and difficult game too late in life. 

After canning this alibi around with me for several years, it was rudely 
shattered by Ae announcement of Professor Thorndike that increasing age 
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does not in any wise interfere with Ihe process of learning. But thanks to 
the Progressive Education Movement, I found another and better alibi. I 
am now convinced, much to the comfort of my personal pride, that my 
failure to master the golf swing was due entirely to my lack of training in 
Dalcroze Eurhythmies. Honesty compels me to admit that there is a note 
of triumphant glee in the thought that, had my early training been based on 
the principles of Dalcroze, society might have been blessed with another 
Bobby Jones or Walter Hagen, instead of just another school teacher. 

But bewailing or analyzing the failures of those who probably did the 
very best they knew how in educating the generation to which I belong will 
not help us very much in educating the generations to come, and so I shall 
proceed to my subject. What our objectives in music education are will 
depend entirely on our philosophy of education. Speaking broadly, the field 
of the philosophy of education is occupied by two opposing camps. On the 
extreme right are the advocates of the content-centered school and on the 
extreme left are the believers of the child-centered school. Those of the 
right make organized courses of subject matter the determining factor in 
the school; those on the left demand that the grrowing mind and body of 
the child be made the determining factor. Those on the right exalt accumu- 
lated knowledge ; those on the left ma^ify the creative capacity of the child. 
Those on the right pin their faith on discipline and passive obedience; those 
on the left encourage freedom and responsibility. In the schools controlled 
by those on the right, the absorption of knowledge, largely through memory, 
is a major part of the burden of the day; in the schools of those on the 
left, dynamic activity is the dominant note. 

The history of music education in the schools of America is largely 
explained by the annals of these two schools of philosophy. The schools of 
America have in general been content-centered schools, hence music has 
been taught as a subject to be learned rather than as an experience to be 
lived. Music began to come into the schools of America about 1830. Domi- 
nated as they were by the spirit of Puritanism and struggling against the 
meagreness of a pioneer environment, it is easy to see why its advent was 
not welcomed by school authorities. But in spite of the aebninistrators, the 
inclusion of music in the curriculum of the schools was inevitable and the 
outcome at the hands of the disciplinarians was just as inevitable. If music 
had to be taught, it had to be taught as an organized and logically arranged 
body of subject matter with distinct informational and disciplinary values. 
The idea of music as a natural and joyful experience was repugnant to the 
disciplinary philosophy, for the disciplinary value of anything the child did 
was looked upon as directly proportional to the amount of willpower re- 
quired to do it, hence joyful activity had no part in the educative process. 

And so while music was received into the content-centered schools reluc- 
tantly it was soon discovered that music could be reduced to abstract symbols 
and that the study of music by symbol could be made to have distinct dis- 
ciplinary and intellectual values. Hence music came into the schools not as 
a rich and joyful experience, but as just another course of organized content 
to be learned and remembered. 
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I speak feelingly on this point, for the music that it was attempted to 
teach to me in the schools was nothing but a series of mysterious symbols 
having some relation to tone in singing but not having the remotest relation 
to my boyish interests. The sum total of years of exposure to this sort of 
music was a violent distaste for anything and everything connected with 
music, an attitude that has required years of liberal education and association 
with cultured people to eradicate. The love for music that I have today was 
obtained in spite of and not through the teaching of music in the schools. 

According to the philosophy of die content-centered school, the objective 
of music education is to produce musicians. Music is looked upon as an 
achievement rather than an educative experience. As a result the per- 
formance of any form of music becomes a thing for the few, while the large 
mass of people are mere listeners. 

It should be added that in recent years, the advocates of music in the 
content-centered schools have come to realize the value of music to all, and 
have developed the appreciative side of music. As a result the study of 
music has become largely a matter of listening. The aim is not to lead the 
child to experience music at his own level but to appreciate the productions 
of the masters. 

Gradually the child-centered philosophy is spreading through the schools 
of America. Unfortunately, it is spreading more rapidly in the private 
schools than in the public; which I greatly regret, for I am a firm believer 
in the principles of the child-centered school and I want the children of the 
public schools to have the best that education can give. What, then, are 
the objectives in music education in those schools in which the needs of 
children are the controlling factor? 

To answer this question we only need to examine the attitude of these 
schools toward the curriculum. What constitutes the curriculum of these 
schools and what is the place of subject matter in them? In the child- 
centered school the curriculum consists of a series of life-like experiences, 
out of which, as a natural outgrowth, come the skills, the knowledge, the 
information and the attitudes which are the direct aims in the content- 
centered schools. The point to be noted is that the new schools aim pri- 
marily at richness and fullness of experience rather than at knowledge. As 
Professor Ruff has pointed out, the teachers in these schools would have the 
child say not “I know’* but rather "I have experienced,” or, still better, **I 
know because I have experienced.” 

In these schools, then, music becomes a means of child development 
through self-expression, a thing to be lived rather than to be learned. The 
aim is not to produce musicians, but rather musically developed people. 
Instead of being intellectualized and analyzed and S3rmbolized, music is to be 
lived and felt and expressed. 

Mr. Carle Oltz, head of the Division of Music Education of the State 
Teachers College, expressed the objectives of music education in the schools 
as follows : "The objective of teaching music in the school room is to give 
the child a series of life-like experiences in musical expression, development 
of creative ability, a sensitiveness to rh3dhm, and a cultural understanding of 
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music; all of which combined will lead to a greater degree of self ex- 
pression, and in adult life will provide a background for an appreciation of 
the worthwhile in music/* 

How is this general objective to be achieved? What music experience 
is the child to have ? How is he to express himself musically so as to lead 
to musical self-development? 

We can answer these questions in a general way by saying that the 
experiences must be at the child’s level and must be in harmony with his 
nature. It would seem obvious that a diild can express himself musically 
only in his own way and that he can experience only those things that are in 
harmony with his natural tendencies. 

There are six things that a child does naturally: talk and listen; imitate 
and dramatize; sing and play and dance; draw and paint; tear to pieces and 
examine; put together and build. The first two of these may be classed 
together as the social tendencies ; the second two as the artistic and the last 
two as the scientific. As I look back over my own education, it seems to me 
that of these six tendencies only the first and the last two were given any 
adequate chance to develop through self-expression. As a member of a large 
family, there was probably adequate opportunity to talk and listen. In the 
environment of a large farm with hills and streams, woods and fields and 
animals, both wild and domestic, there was ample food for curiosity and full 
opportunity to construct and build. As to the second, there was doubtless 
much slavish imitation of elders and betters, but I cannot recall the least 
encouragement at creative expression through dramatics, either in the home 
or the school. As to artistic expression of any kind, there was none. In the 
atmosphere of a Puritanic home, dancing was taboo, and, as I recall, music, 
except in church, was looked upon as having some connection with the devil 
and all his works. 

I have pointed out these deficiencies in my own education to indicate 
how we have failed in the past, both in the home and the school, to develop 
the natural tendencies of the child through self-expression. 

The simplest form of musical expression is rh)rthm. One of the tragedies 
of education has been the neglect of rhythmic expression and this neglect is 
all the stranger because of the fact that the Greeks taught the world the value 
of rhythm in a system of education among a well rounded individual de- 
velopment. The Greeks valued rhythm because music was to them a large 
part of life. The education of the Greek youth was encompassed under two 
heads, music and gymnastics ; and music included dancing, song, pantomime, 
rhythmic language— -everything that had a temporal value. The Greeks lived 
and experienced music. The drama was recited in rhythmic forms and the 
heroic tales of Homer were recited to the accompaniment of the lyre. Plato 
maintained that man is essentially rhythmic, and Herbert Spencer devoted a 
chapter of his Synthetic Philosophy to the proof that all motion and all life 
are rhythmic. 

In spite of the example of the Greeks and the teaching of our philoso- 
phers, we have almost wholly neglected the educative value of rhythmic 
action. However, in some of our child-centered schools much progress is 
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being made in capitalizing the natural tendency of children to express them- 
selves rhythmically. By means of interpretative rhj^thms in which ^e 
children interpret simple songs through rhythmic motions, through creative 
rhythms in which the children first make little stories of trees and flowers 
and animals and then dramatize the stories in rhythmic actions, and through 
the translation of musical rh3rthms played on the piano into bodily rh3rthms, 
this tendency is developed. While rhythmic expression should begin with 
bodily motions, it must be carried much further in other temporal activities. 

But probably the most neglected form of rhythmic expression has been 
the dance. The ancient Hebrews danced to the glory of God, but according 
to much current ethics Americans have danced only at the behest of the devil. 
If any one doubts that it is natural for children to dance, let him watch a 
group of three^ or four-year-olds when the hurdy-gurdy comes along. In- 
stinctively their bodies will sway and their feet will beat time to the rh3rthm 
of the music. The value of the dance in physical development has been 
little appreciated. Experts who have studied the system of physical educa- 
tion in vogue at West Point have ascribed the excellent physical condition 
and the graceful carriage of the cadets to dancing rather than to the military 
drill and the formal setting-up exercises. 

The second way of developing the musical expression of children is 
through rhythmic songs. While I am probably exposing my musical igno- 
rance in this phrase, I shall use it to define those simple songs which are 
essentially rh)rthmic, songs in which rhythm predominates over melody. 
Mother Goose rhymes and nursery rhymes should be recited rhythmically 
or sung to the children. In this we are only imitating in a small way what 
the Greeks carried into adult life. 

Not long ago I saw a kindergarten teacher attempting to have her children 
sing some Mother Goose rh3nnes. In most of the children the sense of 
rhythm was pathetically weak, but my own experience with children has con- 
vinced me that any five-year old should be able to carry a rh3rthmic melody 
in any simple nursery rhyme. 

The third way in which the child-centered schools attempt to develop 
musical expression in children is in the playing of simple instruments. When 
the child has developed a sense of rhythm through skipping and dancing and 
a sense of melody through singing, he is ready to play a simple instrument — 
but only the simplest Probably the most tragic mistake made by music 
education aimed at the production of musicians, has been the attempt to start 
all children at the violin or piano level. Musically at least, children are neo- 
primites and should be started at the primitive level. 

Satis N, Coleman, author of Creative Music for Children, has been a 
pioneer in developing the musical expression through primite musical instru- 
ments. In her experiments with children she has 1 ^ them to make their 
own simple instruments, beginning with the water glasses and up through 
the pipes of pan and marimba to the lyre and the more complex wind instru- 
ments. 

Whether the time spent by the children in making these simple instru- 
ments is worth while, I shall not discuss (personally, I think it is) ; but that 
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the beginning should be made on simple instruments, at the level of the 
child’s musical expression, is beyond question. This morning I saw a class 
of third grade children playing a simple melody with jingle sticks, wood 
blocks, triangles, bells, cymbals and wood marimba. The eagerness of the 
children and their apparent joy in rhythmic expression was ample evidence 
to me that they were not being ^‘conditioned against music,” as the psy- 
chologist would say. 

The fourth way in which the child-centered schools develop musical ex- 
pression is through “creative music.” At the outset, let it be said that the 
term creative music implies much more than the mere creation of melodies 
to fit simple poems written by the children. It means the creation of rhythms 
to dramatize imaginative stories of plants and animals and even inanimate 
objects ; it means the creation of dances to interpret songs and other simple 
rhymes ; it means the creation of simple instruments for musical expression. 

In closing I should like to discuss briefly five principles laid down by 
Mrs. Coleman as a guide to the experiential approach to music. The first 
is the principle of simplification — a principle that is greatly needed in all 
fields of present day education. As it applies to music, I think it has been 
sufficiently emphasized in my preceding statements. 

The second is the principle of providing a succession of easy stages of 
musical development In the old way of teaching music the symbol preceded 
the reality and the abstract went before the concrete performance. As music 
was presented to me, its alpha and omega was the abstract symbol. I am 
happy for my own children’s sake that some teachers have found a way to 
give children musical experience other than by the do-re-mi path. I hope no 
teacher will teach my children musical notation imtil they have had a suf- 
ficiently rich musical experience to furnish a motive and a background for 
the abstract. 

The third principle I shall omit, not because of its unimportance, but to 
conserve time. 

Under the fourth, the principle of emphasis upon creative activity and 
constructive doing, I should like to make the suggestion that the greatest 
need of the world today is creative genius, in art, music and literature. I 
have what may seem a fantastic notion that there have been born into the 
world un-numbered creative geniuses in music who have lived and died 
inarticulate and unexpressed. There is not time to elaborate this notion or 
to give any evidence to support it, further than to say that the spotty out- 
bursts of musical genius have not been due in my opinion to any peculiar 
hereditary or Mendelian concatenation, but rather to the fact that the men 
marking those spotty outbursts were bom into the world with great creative 
capacities and met environmental factors that gave exceptional stimulus to 
their capacities. May we fondly hope that the development of creative 
musical education may produce in America those environmental factors that 
will produce a steady stream of creative genius in music ! 

The fifth principle, the integration of musical experience with other life 
experiences, will again take us back to the Greete. But, before going 
there, let me remark that the two most needed reforms in American educa- 
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tion today in both schools and colleges are the needs for simplification and 
unification. 

The ideal of Greek education was to produce the well rounded, completely 
balanced character. The artistic temperament of the Greek could tolerate 
no extremes. Moderation in all things, poise, self-control, in short a com- 
pletely unified life, were the goals of Greek character. And they pursued 
these goals largely through musical experiences ; they integrated all educative 
experiences in music and gymnastics. 

In the Greek ideal of moderation tfiere was no need for special periods 
of relaxation. The life in which there are no extremes is always relaxed. 
The American people live in extremes. The life of the averse urban Amer- 
ican is made up of just one thrill after another. In such an existence, the 
unifying and relaxing power of musical experiences is a great need. Mr. 
Gene Tunney may not be a great philosopher, but he showed some of the 
wisdom of the philosopher when he praised the value of relaxation to the 
athlete. We shall do well in the education of our youth^ if we extend the 
relaxing experiences of music into many phases of their lives. ^ 

I am a layman in music. I have tried to say to you some things I should 
like to have the schools teach my children in music; because, as I believe 
that as children in this American democracy they have the right to grow 
through expression and every phase of their natural capacities, I believe 
every child can sing and play some simple instrument and I believe every 
child can draw just as well as he can write. I think one of the great short- 
comings of the schools today (and in the past) has been their failure to 
develop the musical artistic tendencies of the child through proper fields of 
expression. I am glad to say that we are making great progress in that, and 
I hope that we shall come to that point where we shall develop the artistic 
tendencies, just as much as we develop the intellectual tendencies. 

INSTRUMENTS AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 

Russell V. Morgan, Director of Music, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This topic is naturally divided into two phases. I shall first discuss 
musical instruments and their purchase by public schools. Limited time will 
mean that only a few of the fundamental problems can be touched. I shall 
first list these problems and then briefly consider them. 

1. What instruments should the school furnish? 

2. In what order should instruments be purchased? 

3. What quality of instrument is justified? 

4. What should determine cost of individual instruments? 

5. What specifications are needed to procure desired instruments? 

6. What financing program will be needed? 

7. How issue and protect investment in instrumental equipment? 

8. What provision for repairs and replacement? 

We desire complete instrumentation, but we find that most students pur- 
chase instruments of the melodic type. That immediately indicates the 
purchase of the non-melodic type by schools. Violin and comet illustrate 
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the melodic instruments while bassoon, tuba, horn, etc., are non-melodic. 
This division holds for familiar instruments, but the less familiar oboe is 
difficult to sell to parents even though it belongs to the melodic group. School 
purchase then will also need to include unfamiliar instruments. 

The number of each kind of instrument purchased will depend upon two 
things: first, the ultimate instrumentation desired, and second, the list of 
instruments in the hands of pupils at the moment. Having decided just what 
instruments are to be purchased it will be necessary to develop the order of 
accession, as the majority of schools will have to spread the buying of 
instruments over a number of years. 

Any plan for the purchase of equipment is subject to variations resulting 
from different factors. Personality of instructor, school pride in musical 
organizations, and economic situation of parents are some of the factors 
that control the number of instruments students will purchase. 

A simple formula will solve the problem of order of purchase. Outline 
acceptable instrumentation for bands and orchestras of sizes from the 
smallest group to that of the Symphony and Symphonic Band. A survey 
of the student musicians plus the list of instruments already owned by the 
school will provide the proper basis for sequence of purchase. 

A poor instrument is a total loss of investment. An instrument must 
have perfect intonation, good tone quality, dependable workmanship and 
absolute adjustment of all moving parts. Less than this means discourage- 
ment for any pupil, talented or otherwise. More may mean desirable addi- 
tions to the instrument but cannot be classed as essential. 

Cost of an instrument must be determined by the point of maximum 
return. Less than good quality as stated above will mean small musical re- 
turn on the investment. It is possible to pay so high (for special finish, for 
instance) that the line of musical return has levelled off long before the 
line of cost has reached its peak. Therefore, the cost must be the minimum 
that will secure the essential points of quality. 

Do you buy instruments from the standpoint of hearsay, or from the 
standpoint of knowledge? I admit that we are faced with a real problem 
here. The music industry does not as yet agree on a standardized output. 
All essential details of the instrument must be clearly stated in the specifica- 
tions sent out by the Purchasing Department to avoid disappointment when 
the product is received. Pitch must be stated (A 440) or an unscrupulous 
dealer may unload some old instruments built in A 435 at a lower price than 
reputable dealers can bid. Quality of soldering and gauge of metal as well 
as style and quality of case must be clearly stated. 

Purchase of instruments may be financed through several plans. The 
best plan is purchase by the Board of Education. The next best is from 
the funds of individual schools, either from general income of student 
activities or from proceeds of an entertainment specially staged for the pur- 
pose. A third plan is open to serious question: the gift of instruments from 
organizations outside the school system. Schools accepting such gifts fre- 
quently discover that they are obligated to furnish musical service to the 
donating body. If demand for service can be kept within bounds the 
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situation is not bad, but all too often this obligation becomes an “Old Man 
of the Sea” and seriously interferes with the primary function of bands and 
orchestras — that of musical education. Community contacts have a social 
value, but too much of them will destroy the cumulative value of a well 
planned course of study. 

Another phase of the financing program must be mentioned. The cost 
of complete equipment is usually too great for any school to bear at one 
time. This problem is solved by determining total cost and dividing it by 
the number of years to make an acceptable amount for each year. If you 
wish $5,000.00 for equipment and can only afitord $1,000.00 a year, a five- 
year program of purchase is indicated. It will be necessary to allocate 
instruments for each year's purchase, and if this is properly done the grow- 
ing instrumental ensembles will be quite well provided for. Above all, plan 
your financing. The Board of Education must know the ultimate cost before 
approving even the first year's budget 

A definite plan is needed to secure the investment in equipment Records 
of assignment of each instrument must be kept, as well as some form of 
bond that will be legally binding upon the student receiving the instrument 
An instrument will need repairs and will eventually wear out. School 
budgets should provide for necessary repairs for which a student is not 
directly responsible. Overhauling and cleaning should be provided in each 
case where a transfer is made from one pupil to another. 

In a properly developed financial program, replacement of worn out 
instruments will proceed in orderly fashion. If the normal life of an instru- 
ment is IS years, include replacement for the sixteenth year. 

Now, the question of music for instnunental organizations will need some 
attention. Again, I have some definite points to submit for your con- 
sideration: 

1. Quality of material. 

2. Appeal to students. 

3. Technical difficulties. 

4. Use of music for 

a. Concert, 

b. Study, 

c. Sight reading. 

5. Use of “Standard Numbers.” 

6. Conductors score: 

a. Musicianship, 

b. Convenience for rehearsal. 

7. Instrumentation (arrangement.) 

8. Financing purchase of music. 

9. The care of music. 

Point 9 may be disposed of in a sentence. Any investment should be 
conserved, and it becomes important that great care be given to the housing 
of the music library. 

Quality of material ought not need discussion, but it does. It is astonish- 
ing to discover how much music lacking in significance and musical values 
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appears on school programs. It takes time and trouble to discover really fine 
numbers, but it is an obligation on the teacher to survey the whole field and 
accept only the material of high quality. To do otherwise is to defeat the 
real aim of music education — contact with and appreciation of the best in 
music. After all, the cheap music is just as difficult as the simple but vital 
offerings of real composers. 

Responsibility for this situation rests entirely with the music teaching 
body. Publishers are compelled to print music that sells. If the demand is 
for good music only, the publishing firms will be more than happy to meet it. 

After selecting the best in quality we then consider its appeal to the 
musical understanding and psychology of the student. Boys and girls usually 
enjoy a better quality than they are given credit for. How much of this 
selection of cheap music is due to the fear of attempting interpretation of 
great music on the part of this teacher? 

Technical difficulties must, of course, be considered. Fear enters again. 
Complete comprehension by the teacher is one of the principal elements in 
simplifying the problem of pupil mastery. 

Music for use in concerts must always be significant and interesting. 
Be considerate of the audience — ^they have a right to enjoyment in attending 
any concert. Some material will be excellent for study, but not suitable for 
the concert room. The waltz is usually a tiresome ffiing to hear and yet 
every organization must have the privilege of studying a few good waltzes, 
from the standpoint of musical education. 

Sight reading material should always consist of good music. Here it is a 
question of attitude rather than material. Use plenty of numbers without 
stopping for detailed finish. It provides the best training for clear musical 
compr^ension. 

Remember that every group should become acquainted with some of the 
so-called ^'Standard Numbers.” You are probably very tired of “Poet and 
Peasant”; yet it comes to the young people with all the freshness it had 
when you first heard it. At least, let them use it for sight reading material. 

Conductors’ scores are published at great cost and it is deplorable that 
the demand is so small. Use them whenever possible. Scores have a two- 
fold use. The real musician uses them to gain greater clarity of musical 
understanding, and this is their primary purpose. However, those of us 
who cannot readily grasp the entire score should use them for another 
purpose. Any question of missing or wrong notes can be settled without 
the conductor leaving his desk. Every player’s part is presented exactly in 
the full score and this obviates the necessity of running from stand to stand 
to discover trouble. Always use the conductor’s score when available. 

Beware of trick instrumentation. Full arrangement with necessary cues 
for small combinations is most satisfactory. The arrangement for small 
groups with duplicating parts for additional instruments will never provide 
good balance and color contrast. 

Organizations need plenty of music for proper growth. Do not stint 
them. The Board of Education or the school must provide music just as 
they provide materials for the Art course. No one would consider 2Sc a 
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year for each member of chorus, band, and orchestra as excessive ; yet this 
amount makes a good sized investment possible. Above all, organize a 
systematic budget for music, and business men on the Board of Education 
will be quick to recognize ^e sensible maimer in which you conduct the 
affairs of the music department 

SINGING IN THE SCHOOLS 

Ernest G. Hesser, Supervisor of Music, Indianapolis, Indiana, 

The type of material appearing on the programs of high school orchestras 
throughout the country is a challenge to the teachers and supervisors of 
vocal music in our public schools. On these orchestral programs are found, 
in large majority, the masters — Beethoven, Bach, Haydn, Wagner, Grieg, 
Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, Massenet. On the high school glee club and chorus 
programs — ^to our shame be it said — ^tuneful, but not musicianly, ditties by 
inconsequential song-writers, poorly arranged; these in largest measure, 
with occasional compositions of Schubert, Mendelssohn and Gounod. 
Oftener are found poor vocal arrangements of instrumental compositions 
with adapted words, as for instance Saint-Saens ‘The Swan” and Bee- 
thoven's “Minuet.” This carelessness in the choice of choral material may 
be crystallized into the justifiable accusation that vocally we are doing very 
little to develop the taste and musicianship of our boys and girls during 
those years where standards and ideals are formed for the whole of adult 
life. 

If we face the situation squarely and impersonally, several pointed ques- 
tions must arise. Shall we delegate to the instrumental teachers in our 
schools the privilege and responsibility of establishing musical standards of 
inculcating a love for music, of awakening the appreciation of all the 
niceties in musical performance, phrasing, balance, shading, tone-color, en- 
semble? Shall the next generation be instrumentally minded only, knowing 
little or nothing of the vast treasure of vocal music ? Shall we, the guardians 
of the most delicate and most beautiful musical instrument, the human voice, 
sit by, content with the poor or at best mediocre vocal performance of our 
boys and girls? Our conclusion must be, “Let's face about today. Where 
sh^l we begin?” 

Now, it is true that a part of the excellence of the instrumental per- 
formance in the high school is due to the fact that the orchestras and bands 
are made up of students who are studying with private teachers; therefore, 
these students are already equipped musically, in varying degrees, when they 
join the high school orchestra. But it is also true in many cases today that 
students begin their instrumental study in mstrumental classes in the high 
school or elementary school and progress later into the orchestra, thus receiv- 
ing their entire training in the public schools. Yet, I believe I am not ex- 
aggerating when I say that at the end of the four years' study, these students 
will have a better all-round knowledge of music and a better musical experi- 
ence than those who participate in the usual chorus or glee dub for the 
same period of time. 
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The vocal situation and instrumental situation in the public schools are 
not exactly analogous. Students entering high school have not had the 
benefit of private vocal instruction. But they have had in the majority of 
instances from six to eight years of singing in the elementary schools which, 
properly conducted, can be made a most fruitful period, culminating in a 
sound musical basis upon which the high school chorus or glee club director 
may build. 

Let us therefore begin at the b^inning — ^the first six grades of the 
elementary school. More properly speaking, let us begin with the pre- 
adolescent or child voice. What can we give these children that will (1) 
stimulate a love for music, (2) be of permanent value musically, (3) form 
a basis for musical growth, (4) safeguard the voice and permit of natural 
growth, and yet (S) be within the child’s experience? Evidently, we must 
look to both procedure and song-material for a comprehensive solution, and 
to song-material first 

Song material must be tested for many qualities, (a) It must be within 
the child’s social experience; he will not be attracted to what he does not 
understand; (b) it must be within his vocal range, otherwise it is not 
vocally safe; (c) it must be intrinsically beautiful and musicianly, which 
means that the verse is poetically good and suitably phrased for singing; 
that the mood and meter of the music is well adapted to the verse; that the 
words are singable, with many open vowels; that there is no awkward 
tonal effect, no awkward emphasis on any of the words; that the musical 
phrases are short enough to be sung with one breath; that the song is 
properly balanced; and that it provides opportimity for expressive singing, 
for developing an appreciation of tone-quality, tone-color, mood, balance. 

This is an exacting test for song material; yet it is adequately met in 
many lovely songs suitable for even the first grade ; for example, in "The 
New Year,” by William Luton Wood, 

Not all the songs in any one text or compilation will meet the require- 
ments set forth above. Some will be good in one respect, some in others. 
Little by little the wise supervisor will gather together her material from 
many sources. An investigation of the fields of both folk-song and art-song 
will reveal gems suitable for children in every way and worthy of a place in 
their permanent repertory. I am using the term art-song in its broader 
sense, not confining it to compositions by the masters ; but I should include 
in my material for every grade as many songs by the masters as I should 
find suitable. 

Following is a short list of material which meets the requirements out- 
lined above: 

From the field of folk song 

Linden Tree (folk-like) (Schubert.) 

The Magyars — ^Hungarian Folk Tune — ^Lyric, P. 127— used by Liszt in 
Rhapsody No. 14. 

Santa Lucia (Italian). 

Poor Lolotte (Creole) Foresman IV, P. 88. 
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Massa Dear (Folk-like) (Dvorak.) 

Happy Rosina (French) Foresman I, P. 27. 

The Dreary North (Russian) Foresman IV, P. 54 — ^used by Tschai- 
kowsky in 1812 Overture. 

The Postilion (Russian) Foresman IV, P. 16. 

From the field of art song 

King of Kings, (Schumann) Lyric, P. 12. 

Sunrise (Johnstone) Jimior Songs, P. 7. 

Little Pussy Willow (Johnstone) Dann I, P. 38. 

Cradle Song (Brahms). 

Greeting (Schubert). 

Cradle (Schubert). 

Music and Dancing (Johnstone) Foresman IV, P. 76. 

Hymns 

The Strife is O’er (Palestrina) Lyric, P. 173— Twelfth Century Latin 
H3rmn. 

Netherlands Hymn. 

Crusaders Hymn. 

Christmas Hymn (Practorius) Foresman I, P. 118. 

Now Thank We All Our God (Cruger). 

A Song for Christmas (Bach) Foresman IV, P. 127. 

These lists are by no means exhaustive. In fact they afford but the 
smallest nucleus, merely indicating the type of material necessary if our 
objective shall be to establish standards to develop taste, to awaken an 
appreciation of and a love for the best in music. 

Just a word now regarding the dioice of sight-singing material if, as 
is true in many cases, this is to be arranged separately from the rote song 
material. The test of suitable range and singableness must be applied here, 
too. Exercises or songs incorporating awkward tonal successions or skips, 
in order to afford drill on certain intervals, are often poor music and should 
be avoided. 

Now, having selected our material, the next consideration will be one 
of procedure. I do not mean method. I mean, rather, how shall we proceed 
in order to establish desirable vocal habits, correct diction, standards of 
tone-quality, expressive singing— the permanent values upon which a 
musicianly high school course may be built? 

Naturally, we must begin in the first grade with definite attainments in 
mind. At the end of the first year it nmy be expected that ninety per cent of 
these little people shall be able to sing in tune with light, smooth, flute-like 
tones, shall have had experience in interpretation and phrasing; shall be able 
to follow their teacher in observing the most obvious changes of speed and 
power; and shall be able to respond physically to simple two and three part 
measures. From the learning of the first song, attention should also be 
given to enunciation and pronunciation, laying the foundation for further 
study of diction in the succeeding grades. Abundant opportunity to hear 
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beautiful, short, soft violin solos is one means of teaching the appreciation 
of light tone quality in the child’s own singing as well as in the performance 
of others. Phonographic recordings of vocal selections are not recommended 
since adult tone quality is not a good example for little people to follow. 
We must remember that many children of today have become dulled to the 
finer things in music by the typt of selections and performance so often 
heard over the radio and from adults in their own homes. Therefore, the 
schools must overemphasize the beautiful, soft, legato style of both playing 
and singing. 

For each school year the supervisor should have in mind definite attain- 
ments with regard to all the points mentioned for first grade. His objective 
should be the establishing of habits: the habits of easy vocal production, of 
proper breathing, of good diction, of phrasing, of interpreting, of listening 
critically to himself. Each school year should show growth in these par- 
ticulars over that of the preceding year. 

Some place in this pre-adolesc^t period, sight-singing will claim its 
share of attention. Here again, if sight-singing is to be established (which 
is the only legitimate reason for its being introduced) the supervisor must 
work toward definite yearly attainments. These should include not only 
mechanical skill, but musicianly performance ; for in addition to the develop- 
ment of skill, sight-reading can be used to develop the sense of pitch. Con- 
sistent testing for pitch at the close of each exercise (and also each song) 
will gradually develop in the child mind the consciousness that no musical 
exercise is well sung if out of tune. Testing for pitch reacts also upon tone 
quality, for a large per cent of flatting is due to the forcing or straining 
of the voice. 

Two part singing is also usually developed before adolescence. Here 
the problem of proper tonal balance presents itself. How many of us can 
recall schools where both sopranos and altos seemingly vied with one another 
to drown out the other voice, where there was no thought of a blending 
of voices, no thought of balance to make a perfect harmonious whole, no 
ideal of beautiful tone, no listening for the other voices to find out if the 
parts were in tune with one another-— only harsh, discordant, blatant, com- 
petition ? This of course is not music and must be corrected wherever foimd. 

Let me quote an old English rhyme which bears on this subject: 

“Ye little youths and maidens neat, 

We want your voices light ^and sweet ; 

Your study to the descant bring 
The only part that you should sing.” 

Much singing of sustained two part chords from dictation, with due at- 
tention to tone-quality and balance, asking for criticisms from the pupils, is 
helpful; as is dso ^e reading of short, easy phrases, always both parts 
simultaneously. Through it all the feeling for tonal balance must be culti- 
vated and easy vocal production must be stressed. Here again the hearing 
of good ensemble singing is helpful in correcting the children’s attitude 
toward part-singing and in awakening the ideal of concord and harmony. 
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At the end of the sixth year, or, physiolc«ically speakii^, just before 
the beginning of the adolescent period, a noticeable growth in tone power 
should be evident, an unforced fullness and brilliance (especially in the 
boys’ voices) which is the legitimate result of physical growth. S^e music 
educators have failed to capitalize this beautiful tone q^ity, insisting still 
on the soft, hushed tone of Ihe first grade child. This repression is un- 
natural and the resultant tone is breathy, lifeless and colorless. If allowed 
to sing naturally, pupils of this age love to sing and are capable of beautiful 

results. , . , , 

So far I have been speaking only of the daily music lesson in the 
classroom. But there is another music activity found in at least one school 
system in Indiana which augments and supplements the classroom work in 
a most desirable way. I mean weekly chorus groups in the elementary 
schools. In the city which I am using as an illustration, every school has 
at least one chorus, many of them three or four, the largest buildings of 
32 rooms or thereabouts as many as eight or ten. The primary classes form 
one group; the intermediate classes another; departmental grades (7th and 
8th) still another. These groups meet every week for a period of thirty 
minutes and sing together with piano accompaniment Some one of Ae 
building teachers directs. Musically speaking, this chorus period is in- 
valuable. It makes it possible to vitalize experience of large group singing; 
it enables the director to reach and affect many pupils at one time; it gives 
added opportunity to enlarge the repertoire of each individual child and to put 
into practice the ideals of tone-quality and interpretation stressed in the 
class room work. It is surprising that not more school systems have availed 
themselves of this opportunity. 

The next period in the pupil's vocal development which should receive 
special attention is that of adolescence. Here, again, song material should 
be selected with great care. 

With the dearth in the past of material for either boys or girls of this 
age, it is no wonder that many voices were hopelessly strained, and that the 
young people grew to adulthood with the conviction that “The Lost Chord*' 
was the very highest type of musical composition. But today, though there 
is still a demand for more good material, the crying need has been partially 
met. Conscientious thought has been given the matter with the result that 
many good things have been composed or suitably arranged for students of 
this period. 

I should base my selection of song material for this age on the following 
requirements : 

The number must be worthy, both musically and poetically, of becoming 
a part of the students' permanent repertory. More and more we must give 
our boys and girls during this impressionable age those finer things which 
will remain a source of joy and beauty throughout their whole life. This 
should include jolly, happy numbers, Aough worthy numbers of that t3^e 
are more difficult to find than serious ones. The school music period is 
too short to fritter away on poor or even mediocre material, and one of our 
objectives is to develop the students' musical taste. 
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If part songs are used, the arrangements must be harmonically correct 
and musically pleasing and the vocal range must be right for each part 
The numbers should be purely vocal — ^vocal arrangements of instrumental 
selections should be taboo. The numbers should be varied in style and 
character representing the different schools of vocal music and as many of 
the great choral composers as possible. Good arrangements of folk-songs 
should also be included. The use of such material develops taste and awakens 
an appreciation for what is musically good. 

**Well,” I hear you say, "it can't be done. The boys can't sing any part 
when their voices are changing." They cannot sing an adult bass or tenor 
part, to be sure ; and their performance will not always measure up to con- 
cert standard, I grant you. But in every class including adolescents there 
will be some boys whose voices have become stabilized enough to have a range 
of a few tones, and the others will gradually develop. Among the good 
soprano-alto-bass arrangements now published will be found numbers of 
intrinsic worth which may be used with good effect by seventh and eighth 
grade or junior high school groups. 

There is also a question in the minds of some as to the desirability of 
having boys sing while their voices are in the stage of transition. No harm 
can result, I believe, from their singing through the entire period of change, 
if the instructor is informed concerning boys' vocal development and is 
careful to guard against straining the voice. Boys' voices must be carefully 
watched. As soon as the upper tones are produced with difficulty or a 
huskiness is apparent in the lower tones, the boy should be placed on a lower 
part or at least told not to sing the high notes. Care must also be taken that 
the boy-voice is not forced too low. Ease in singing a part is a good indi- 
cation that the boy is properly placed; strain is an indication that his vocal 
powers are not equal to the part he is attempting. 

Some years ago it was the writer's happy privilege to observe Sir Fred- 
erick Bridge, choirmaster of Westminster Abbey, at work with his boy choir 
and to confer with him regarding the training of boys' voices. It was his 
practice, so he stated, to allow the boys to sing during the whole period of 
change, so long as singing did not cause discomfort or peril. When the 
voice began to drop, the boy was assigned to a lower part and in most cases 
did not cease singing at any time during the changing process. As evidence 
that this practice was not harmful, Sir Frederick remarked that his adult 
choir was composed of men who had been boy sopranos and boy altos and who 
had not ceased singing during any period of their growth. 

Though the girl voice does not change so radically as the boy voice, it 
should be carefully watched to avoid forcing it beyond its range or strength. 

In our American schools the age of adolescence is often vocally a period 
of loss. This is unnecessary. The vocal habits of diction, phrasing, etc., 
spoken of in the discussion of the pre-adolescent problem, need not be lost, 
and the development of the voice can be materially assisted through judicious 
exercise, sustained chord drills in three parts, vocalises within the proper 
range but never to the point of fatigue. The interest in music can be sustained 
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through the choice of appealing, beautiful music for both class room work 
and chorus. 

All the requirements stated for material for the foregoing period must 
also be met in the choice of material for high school choral groups. Permit 
me to call them to mind: 

(1) The selections must be worthy, musically and poetically, of becom- 
ing a part of the student’s permanent repertory. 

(a) The arrangements of part songs must be harmonically correct and 
musically pleasing and the vocal range must be right for each part. 

(3) The numbers should be purely vocal. Vocal arrangements of instru- 
mental selections should be taboo. 

(4) The numbers should be varied in style and character, representing 
the different schools of vocal music and as many of the great choral com- 
posers as possible. Good arrangements of folk songs should also be included. 
The use of such material develops taste and awakens an appreciation for 
what is musically good. 

I feel strongly that the music period in all schools should be devoted to 
educating and developing, not to entertaining the boys and girls. When we 
as music educators make the demand that music shall have the same credit 
granted other subjects, we must m^ure our accomplishments by theirs. 
No conscientious teacher of English would devote her time and the time of 
her pupils to the teaching or reading of doggerel or verse from the pen of 
the *3ard of Alamo” or the sentimental stories running as serials in some 
of the daily newspapers. So why should the music department feel called 
upon to sing the popular songs or catchy insipid creations from the pens (I 
speak advisedly, for neither head nor heart has had a part in the process) 
of inconsequential music writers ? 

Thousands of songs and choruses are available for high school use — ^all 
the more reason why the greatest care should be taken to find the best. I 
should like to read you just a short list of the recommendations of outstand- 
ing music directors and their reasons for choosing these particular numbers : 

Suggested Selections for Mixed Chorus in High School 

‘"Oh, Ever Faithful God” — Bach (Oxford Press; Bach’s Extended 
Chorales No. 3, closing number of Church Contata No. 24). Every high 
school student should have an opportunity to become familiar with this t 3 rpe 
of music. It is Bach at his best 

“Requiem” — Granville Bantock (Novello). 

“A Legend” — ^Tschaikowsky— English version by Nathan Dole. (Melody 
in all parts. Appeals to boys and girls). 

“Carol of the Rusian Children” — Arr. by Gaul (G. Schirmer No. 6770). 
Dramatic without taxing voices ; unusual variety in mood. 

“Fierce Raged the Tempest” — Candl 3 m (Novello). 

“The Challenge of Thor” from King Olaf — ^Edward Elgar (Novello). 

“Adoramus Te (A Cappella in Latin) — Palestrina (G. Schirmer), No 
range problem; thoroughly vocal; great inspiration; should be sung in 
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Latin; the very vowel quantity and quality a part of their old music. To 
change the vowel through translation is almost as bad as chzmging the notes. 
Early Italian. 

Suggested Selections for Girls Glee Club in High School 

^'The Snow*’ — Edward Elgar (Novello). 

‘‘Night Song” — ^Joseph W. Clokey (C. C. Birchard). 

“In These Delightful Pleasant Groves” — ^Henry Purcell (Novello). 
Purely vocal. Good text. 

“Summer Wind” (A Cappella) — ^MacDowell (A. P. Schmidt). 

“Lift Thine Eyes,” from Elijah — ^Mendelssohn (A Cappella). Music 
conceived for the medium of women’s voices. Not an arrangement A good 
text. Contemporary or at least modem expression which should be exploited, 
other things being equal. 

Suggested Selections for Boys Glee Club in High School 

“Grant Us To Do With Zeal” — Bach (E. C. Schirmer, Boston). 

“Lure, Falconer, Lure” (A Cappella) — Bennett (G. Ricordi). 

“Now Let Every Tongue” — Bach (E. C. Schirmer). 

“Lo, How a Rose” — Praetorius (Schirmer). 

“The Drum” — Gibson (Schirmer). Purely vocal. Good text. 

You will have noticed in this list several a cappella numbers. One direc- 
tor, who uses only a cappella selections for his high school work, wrote: “The 
many soul-reading experiences in music are possible only in the perfect 
intonation and balance of a cappella singing. Only then does it become the 
spiritual thing it is capable of.” 

I wish we might stress this type of singing more in our high schools. 
For sheer tonal beauty it has no equal. True, it makes greater demands on 
musicianship ; but should we withhold any treasure from our students simply 
because it means greater growth for them? Is that not rather the very 
reason we should acquaint them with it? 

The greatest problem in singing a cappella music is the problem of true 
intonation. With a selective group, and every glee club should be a selective 
group with definite musical requirements for entrance including the ability 
to sing in tune, the problem is not so great as it might seem at first glance. 

I wish to say a few words also regarding the latest development in high 
school vocal work, the high school voice class. This offers training for the 
post-adolescent or adult voice. Such class training has passed the experi- 
mental stage and has become a regular part of the high school music course 
in a considerable number of our American cities, notably Rochester, Detroit, 
and Tulsa. 

The results from these classes are very satisfactory. With a competent 
teacher in charge, real voice training can be given and talent discovered and 
fostered. There is every evidence that in the near future high school voice 
classes will be found to be as essential as high school instrumental classes. 

In conclusion, I have for you a piece of good news bearing directly on 
the subject of this paper. It is the fact that the Committee on Vocal Affairs 
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of the Music Supervisors National Conference is conducting research along 
the lines of procedure and suitable material for vocal work in the public 
schools. The following sub-committees have been appointed: (1) on "Sing- 
ing during Pre-adolescence”; (2) on "Singing during Adolescence”; (3) on 
"Singing of Post- Adolescents (High School Voice Qasses)”; on "Senior 
High School Assembly Singing.” 

The findings of this committee will be made public at the next meeting 
of the Music Supervisors National Conference in Chicago in the Spring of 
1930. Meanwhile, from time to time, articles and data pertinent to the sub- 
ject of singing in the schools will be included in the Department of Vocal 
Music of the Miisic Supervisors Journal, 

It is the hope of the Committee on Vocal Affairs that its work may be 
found practical and that it may pave the way for a higher standard and for 
musicianly achievement in public school singing. 

PHONETICS IN SINGING 

Alfred Hiles Bergen, Director, Lyric Male Chorus, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

The subject of phonetics to be studied from the viewpoint of conversa- 
tion or public speaking is covered very thoroughly by both dictionaries and 
encyclopedias. There are also many books upon the subject. In this science 
those sounds which are most pleasant to the ear, as well as those less 
so, are analyzed in detail. In one dictionary after another comes the as- 
sertion that there are from thirty-six to forty vowels or vowel sounds in the 
English language; and here before me in the International Dictionary, 
shortly after this statement is another — ^That there are twelve different ways 
of pronouncing the vowel "a,” two different ways for the vowel "e,” six 
different ways for the vowel "i,” thirteen different ways for the vowel "o,” 
eight different ways for the vowel "u.” The sum total of these is fifty, not 
thirty-six or forty. This is just one glaringly misleading statement. There 
are many others, but this one fact alone should make it perfectly obvious 
to a student of singing that the majority of these sounds cannot be musical. 
The object of this paper is not necessarily to find fault with the dictionary, 
the purpose of which is principally to tell us the meaning of words ; but it 
is to prove conclusively that an artist cannot utilize at the most more than 
half of the material. If we cannot sing a language better than we speak 
it, then let us not sing at all. 

A system of phonetics applicable to singing should naturally evolve itself 
from a purely musical standpoint Whether the interpretive expression is 
to be hate, love, humor, pathos or heroism, it should be pleasant to listen to. 
A process of elimination of unmusical sounds and the substitution of more 
musical ones in place of them is one of most interesting possibilities. The 
average singer judges his own voice by hearing it as it comes from the 
mouth; in other words, it is an intensely close-up impression. It seems 
never to dawn on some individuals that the tonal impression of a voice 
must necessarily change as the vibrations go through the air. It might, 
therefore, be said then that the Art of Singing is very much the same as 
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impressionistic painting^. A sound at different distances from the point of 
emission will be different. 

Any system of pedagogy in this great art which through an applied me- 
chanicd process of voice production hinders or interferes with the exploit- 
ation of personality, interpretative ability and enunciation must naturally be 
a waste of time and energy. The fundamental musical value of a human 
voice is in those sounds which, when produced, form tones of varying quality 
and color, good, bad or indifferent. It is not our purpose to find fault with 
various publications upon the subject of phonetics, but it is our purpose to 
assert that all unmusical sounds in the category of those possible to produce 
by the human voice should be eliminated so far as is possible or practical. 

In the study of various sections of this paper it will be perceived that far 
from indulging in thousands of phonetic whims and fancies, the actual 
vowel sounds used in singing are reduced to approximately one-quarter of 
those used in speaking, consonants proportionately speaking. There is also 
consideration given to surds (unsingable consonants) and dipthongs. 

Faultless diction in singing reduces the possibility of bad tone production 
to an almost negligible quantity. It is the purpose of the author to help 
young singers, choir and choral conductors to overcome many of the minor 
and in some degree greater faults of singers, whether in ensemble or solo 
work. 

Let us remember, too, that while distinct articulation is not necessarily 
artistic singing, at the same time it demands artistic enunciation and diction. 
These should be accomplished to such a degree of perfection as to eliminate 
all sense of stereotyped technicality, 

* I doubt that there is an original idea in this paper, but I do believe it 
is the first time that the material has been arranged upon a scientific basis. 

Vowels 

In discussing various vowels to be used in singing, it must be remem- 
bered that each and every one of them is capable of various tonal shadings 
graduating from light to dark tone. Thus, when we refer to the vowel 
'*ah,’^ it might be comparable to the color brown ; as to the shade of brown 
employed, that would quite naturally be up to the artistic sense of the indi- 
vidual. There are ten fundamentd vowel sounds to be used in singing 
and any deviation from them will undoubtedly be productive of something 
other than a musical tone by the human voice. They are as follows : 

No. 1 — aw — as in song. 

No. 2 — ah — ^as the a in father. 

No. 3 — ^aa — as the a in fat. 

No. 4 — eh — as the e in met. 

No. 5 — s . — as the a in fate (not a dipthong). 

No.^ 6 — ^ih — as the i in this. 

No. 7 — e — as the double ee in meet. 

No. 8 — oh — as the o in hope. 

No. 9 — 00 — as the oo in stoop. 

No. 10 — 00 — as the oo in foot. 
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The matter of distinction between any of the above vowels which are 
closely related is purely a matter of ear training. There are many indi- 
viduals who invariably sing No. 1, "aw” instead of "ah” No. 2. It will be 
noticed that many of these sounds are spelled differently in different words, 
for instance, No. 4, "eh” has the same sound in the "a” of the word 
"Senate” as it has in the "e” of met The reader must realize that we are 
not analyzing pronunciation but enunciation. It is, therefore, the author’s 
purpose to refer principally to those actual sounds that are embodied in the 
enunciation of a word. The arguments pro and con relative to pronunciation 
are left entirely to academic authority, so that from now on the author will 
refer to vowel sounds by number, rather than by various letters of the alpha- 
bet which are thrown together to spell out any particular vowel sound. 

There are two stumbling blocks in these ten vowels, namely, long "a,” 
No. 5, and long "o,” No. 8. It is doubtful in the author’s opinion whether 
there is a vanishing sound or an actual sound, but in singing there is no 
doubt. There should be no vanishing sound at any time. It is either there 
or it is not; thus, the word "fate” has a long "a” without any sound of long 
"e” at the end of it while in the word "da/’ this vowel decidedly becomes a 
dipthong and should be sung "da” (No. 5) and "eh” (No. 6). In the case 
of the vowel "o,” a clever artist will never evolve it to a dipthong such as 
0 - 00 . These fine points are the things which require intensive practice 
both in enunciation an<J ear training. 

All sounds of "eh” and "er” must be thrown into the discard. The first 
is a grunt and the second a throaty sound; neither can possibly be musical if 
we enunciate them in singing as we do in speaking. Thus the word "Mother,” 
unless changed a bit phonetically, would be anjrthing but beautiful even 
though we would so wish it. In place of all sounds of "eh” and "er” which 
occur in ordinary conversation we will substitute a fairly dark "ah” (No. 2). 
In the application of this rule one must be careful to exaggerate syllable 
accent, otherwise the application of the rule would make the word sound 
ridiculously affected. 

So much for vowel sounds and let us not forget that in the future we shall 
refer to them numerically. 

Consonants 

We have two types of consonants to consider, those which we can sing 
and those which we cannot sing but which of necessity must be considered. 
Those which we cannot sing are principally labials and surds. This latter 
group we will treat separately. By the singable consonants we mean those 
which employ the vocal cords in their aiunciation; they are as follows: 

M 

N 

NG 

L 

V 

Z 

TH (Hard) 

R 

J 
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The first three are intensely singable. The writer knows of no influence 
in the human voice which can lend so much color and beauty in the enuncia- 
tion of any language as these three. Whether they are overdone or not is 
naturally a question of interpretive individuality, but certain it is that they 
must be there. *‘L’’ is a nemesis to the average American, for we are 
prone to enunciate it with the middle of the tongue rather than the front 
of the tongue. "'R" is the other nemesis. While we can forgive a man like 
George Ade for calling down the wrath of the Almighty upon those who 
adopt the affectation of rolling their r’s, we must bear in mind that he is 
an authority upon slang but not necessarily upon singing. We must admit 
that the rolling of an 'V in conversation is rather affected unless we are 
able to do it as an Englishman does. He would roll the ‘V” after a conso- 
nant such as in the word ‘‘tree” or between two vowels as in the word '‘com- 
parable,*' but if it finished a word and in doing so- followed a vowel, he 
would either not sound die ‘V’ at all, as in the word "star” which he would 
enunciate "stah,"^’ or he would change it to an "ah,” as he does in die word 
"acre” or 'liear” which he enunciates "heyah.” In singing, every fine artist 
that this author has ever heard rolls every "r.” There is a logical reason 
for doing so. If one rolls an "r,” whatever is before or after is more apt to 
be forward in the mouth since the rolling is done with the tip of the tongue 
at the gum line of the upper teeth. There are many voice teachers who 
would make the upper teeth the focal point of deflection for every vowel 
sotmd; but they are fakirs, since physiologically it is practically an impossi- 
bility. It will be found by a student of singing that "r*" is most easily rolled 
after a consonant. It requires, however, a certain technical dexterity in roll- 
ing it after vowel sounds; thus in the words "tree,” "great,” "crank,” 
"thrush,” "sprung,” "frank,” "pray,” etc., it will be found that "r” is easily 
rolled but that in such words as "star,” "tar,” "marvel,” "airy,” "steer,” and 
"thirsty,” it is considerably more difficult to roll the 'V' without it sounding 
affected but it can be done by persistent practice. The author would suggest 
that any curiosity regarding the value of rolled "r’s” be satisfied by listen- 
ing to any phonograph records by any of the finer artists, notably Martinelli, 
Caruso, Ruffo, Gianinni, Schumann-Heink, Charles Thomas, Werrenrath, 
etc. 

SxjRDs AND Labials 

A surd is a sound in enunciation which does not employ the vocal cords, 
such as f, p, s, k, t, soft th, etc. This does not necessarily imply that they 
should be discarded. On the contrary, since they do not employ a vocal 
vibration, it is all the more necessary to be careful with their use. This de- 
velops in a timing sense rather than a deliberate effort to rob a vowel sound 
or a consonant of its musical value. 

The labials b and d invariably take care of themselves and are quite 
naturally completed by some vowd sound. A true artist, however, is very 
cautious to finish any consonant when it is possible to complete it without 
the aid of a final vowel sound. Thus, the word "man” should be sung "ma- 
(No. 3) -n,” not "ma (No. 3) -nuh”; while the word "land” must finish 
with a vowel sound and the "d” is enunciated with the tabooed "uh” in sing- 
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ing. Gutterals that end a word are generally completed by this same sound. 
Thus the word "drag’* becomes "dra (No. 3) guh/’ but there is no excuse 
for singing "laugh” as "la (No. 3) — broad— fuh”— the "f” should have no 
vowel sound following it. l^us it is easily discerned that we are approach- 
ing some points of fine distinction. There may be difference of opinion, 
there may be times from a dramatic standpoint where a singer might legiti- 
mately follow a surd with a vowel; but generally speaking the scientific basis 
still holds good and an artist would not do it 

Surds are mighty effective tools in the hands of an artist but the average 
singer and choral director take no cognizance of them. This is one of the 
most apparent reasons for the lack of fine diction in chorus singing. There 
is no excuse for the enunciation of a chorus not being just as distinct and 
artistic as that of an individual, and if it not so it is generally because the 
director is either too lazy to work things out in detail or he does not know. 

Diphthongs 

One of the most notable crudities in the singing performance today is 
the enunciation of diphthongs. There is a very simple rule applicable to the 
singing of diphthongs but it seems that many directors and singers pay little 
or no attention to it As a consequence, much valuable musical quality of 
tone is lost The rule is to hold the open vowel and slight the closed one. 
If this is not easily understood let us state it this way: Hold the first vowel 
and just touch the second, except when the first vowel is e or oo, in which 
case the rule should be reversed. Thus the word "m/* should be enunciated 
"mah” (No. 2) ; "e” (No. 7) should be enunciated very quickly and the "oo” 
(No. 9) prolonged. This rxale or generality is infallible and when deviated 
from devdops a dialect 

Directing 

IHiere is probably no branch of musical endeavor in which the charlatan 
musician is so completdy at home as in the fidd of conducting the ensemble 
musi<^ performance-4et it be orchestra, chorus, oratorio, or opera. We 
invariably find the more conscientious and accomplished individuals in the 
fidd of the S 3 miphony or opera. But when it comes to chorus or oratorio 
we find the supreme essence of mediocrity. 

If the performance is ordinarily good there is maintained a cheerful hope 
for the future. If, as is often the case, it is poor or even bad, how easily 
may the director excuse it with the apparently plausible excuse, "poor ma- 
terial.” 

Nearly always uphdd by his chorus, who are sometimes ridiculously han- 
dicapped by the false idea that loyalty means support, regardless of the 
quality of inherent musicianship the conductor or director may possess, and 
abetted by the attitude of the home town critics of the press, who quite natu- 
rally would rather encourage than discourage the valiant attempts of local 
songsters, he manages to perpetuate outrage upon outrage in the name of 
good music, maintaining the while that turbulent or calm attitude which,, 
when reinforced by a sublime conceit, is ample insurance for the permanency* 
of his job. 
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The surest gauge of a director’s ability is the growth or decline of the 
public interest and the box oflSice receipts. The public quite naturally wants 
to support all local musical activities with both enthusiasm and money, but 
They caimot be expected to stand up long under countless repetitions of medi- 
ocre musical barrages. So it is easily possible to keep tab on progress by 
the box office and the number of people attending. 

When the beloved citizens of a community continually buy tickets and 
then are too busy to attend the performance, — ^look out ! The conductor or 
director is not making good. 

Of course, quite often there are extenuating circumstances, such as poor 
business management and lack of h^rty cooperation by various officers, but 
since such management and officers are subject to change every year or two 
and such extenuating circumstances can be easily overcome by one mighty 
virtue called patience. 

Therefore it is quite natural to assume that a conductor or director who 
has not been able to show at least an even financial break and some fine 
artistic performance at the end of a period of five years, should be dismissed, 
no matter how much personal charm he may have. 

The ever ready excuse of poor material at the end of such a period of 
time is positive proof of a lack of ability; for a well trained director by 
that time, if he be conscientious and a willing worker, can change most bad 
or mediocre material into good material. The small proportion that remains 
bad or mediocre should be gotten rid of. Let us admit that this latter task 
is a rather painful predicament; so is surgery; the patient’s (chorus or or- 
diestra) very life may be saved by it. So it quite naturally follows that a 
good director must be a fine surgeon. He will try to heal the infection but 
if it refuses to respond to treatment he will obey the biblical injunction that 
"If thy right hand offend thee cut it off and cast it from thee, for it is better 
that thy right hand should perish than that thy whole body should perish.” 
It is better to fire a bad voice which refuses to respond to suggestion for 
improvement than to have the work of an entire chorus ruined by it 

In defense of a good many directors it is only fair to remark that there 
are some choruses or small orchestras, in fact a good many, which no one 
could possibly direct, due principally to the obstinacy and petty jealousies of 
the members themselves, or, perhaps, to the fact that the destinies of the or- 
ganization are controlled too completely by a small minority. However, in 
such instances as these a director may always gracefully resign and it is better 
to do so than to continue fighting against such nerve wracking odds and 
accomplish nothing for either the ensemble or himself. 

The inherent qualities necessary for accomplished directing are as de- 
cidedly talents as the ability to sing or play an instrument or paint a picture. 
It could easily be deduced that many talents amalgamate and become one. 
But they must be there and then devdoped. Natural talents are most assur- 
edly an asset, but undeveloped they are worthless. There are certain tech- 
nicalities which must bo mastered completely, especially so in the field of 
singing, because the person who plays an instrument well enough to occupy 
his place in an orchestra is invariably a better musician than a singer. And 
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since this discourse is primarily about choral work we will in the future as- 
sume always that we are referring to the chorus director. Some qualifica- 
tions he must have naturally; others he must acquire. 

Technical practice in abundance must go hand in hand with these qualifi- 
cations. First he must have a finely trained harmonic sense (ear). Perfect 
pitch is rather too much to expect and very often is a hindrance rather than 
an asset to fine artistry; but die harmonic ear can and should be constantly 
developed. Second, he must have a fair knowledge of harmony— enough, at 
least, to perceive quickly the mistakes of publishers, which are plentiful. 
Then, too, he may find that by switching voices (not harmonic relationships) 
here and there he may be able more easily to overcome obstacles. Third, he 
must have a decidedly developed and trained sense of both tempo and rhythm 
(they are not the same). Fourth, he must have a cultivated taste for poetry 
in order to balance the l3rrical phrasing with musical phrasing, and be able 
through this cultivation to abandon one for the other when interpretive ideas 
demand it. 

He must have original ideas of interpretive values, and should be able to 
explain them lucidly to even dull intellects. He should be able to illustrate 
his contentions with his own voice — ^if not by his singing voice, at least by 
his speaking voice. 

He should have a technical working knowledge of the laws governing 
articulation and enunciation. He should realize most fully that distinct 
enunciation does not necessarily imply artistic enunciation. 

Histrionic ability (appearance, stage deportment and actions) must be one 
of primary importance and study. Many choral performances are ruined by 
the acrobatics of a director or his absolutely insipid attitude so that attention 
of the audience is attracted to himself in such d^ee tliat they are chiefly 
busied in watching him instead of listening to the music. There is no excuse 
for a director not fitting his own physical personality to the interpretive idea 
underlying the musical composition he is conducting without intruding with 
a host of eccentricities. 

He should be fairly clever in the disposition of his chorus, being careful 
not to have awkward people in the front row. This, of course, necessitates 
tact and a trifle of diplomacy. 

Last, but of momentous importance, he should know how to beat time 
gracefully and correctly. The idios3mcrasy of many choral directors to split 
beats of a given tempo, and in some instances endeavoring and succeeding in 
beating every note to be sung, is inexcusable. This vicious habit is the cause 
for most of the physical awkwardness on his part and the choppy musical 
awkwardness of his chorus. It is a habit bom of conceit. Such an indi- 
vidual refuses to give anyone credit for having any rhythmical sense what- 
soever. There may arise an extenuating circumstance which might impose a 
split beat, but when it does appear it should be split in the same direction as 
the natural beat, and not down. The only down beat from a director's baton 
should be for the first beat in the measure, and never at any other time. 

Furthermore, the contention that you can convey everything in the artistry 
of swinging with a baton is a tragically misleading one. Witness the tri^ 
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and tribulations so apparent for both director and musician when a sym- 
phony orchestra is engaged to play the accompaniments. A director has no 
business employing a symphony orchestra unless he has stamina enough to 
do one of two things : Study the orchestration and know the entrance of the 
different sections, or else throw himself upon their mercy (which, perhaps, 
is the wisest thing to do unless he has mastered his score as completely as he 
has the chorus parts) and conduct from the vocal score. 

Here are a few suggestions for conductors from a histrionic standpoint, 
and it would pay remarkable dividends to practice them before a set of 
mirrors where one may observe the back and side of the body as well as the 
front : 

1. Never rap with the baton on the music rack for attention at a per- 
formance. If your chorus respects you they will be at attention when you 
face them. 

2. A signal for rising shoul4 be devised, which the audience cannot ob- 
serve; the same for being seated. 

3. Use your right hand for beating time correctly; your left for signals 
regarding consonants and diphthongs ; the baton for attacks and relea^s. 

4. Never bend the body nor the head forward under any circumstances. 
From the audience viewpoint it bespeaks awkwardness. 

5. Full sweeping gestures for forte effects; vigorous for dramatic; half 
as much for mezzo forte ; short and even gestures for pianissimo. 

6. Never allow the feet to be apart, sideways. One or the other may 
be slightly forward. 

7. Never allow your gestures to be so wide in any direction that you can- 
not easily see your right hand without turning or lifting your head. Develop, 
above all things, a firm, decided yet graceful down beat. On the other hand, 
no matter what the interpretive idea is — humorous, dramatic, patriotic, or 
sad — ^never allow your gestures or the carriage of your body to be effeminate 
in the slightest. Never allow your body to beat time unless by a slight swing 
of the shoulders you should hdp the interpretive, and then only for humorous 
songs such as negro spirituals, or compositions of extremely light character. 

8. Study your body. Are you fleshy (fat) ? If so, don’t ever throw your 
head back, because it puts numerous wrinkles in your neck which are cutely 
funny to the audience. Have you a large waist line? If so, don’t stand, 
when relaxing between numbers, so that the audience gets a profile of it 

9. If you are extremely tall, six feet or more, don’t sweep too widely 
with your arms. If short, say five feet to five-six, go as far as you care to 
with sweeping gestures. 

10. Your stage entrance should be deliberate. Walk briskly with a 
natural stride to the conductor’s stand and there acknowledge your applause. 

Rhythm should be beat with the geometric definition of a straight line in 
mind — ^the shortest distance between two points. It is time well spent to 
practice these beats at various' speeds of tempo until they become perfectly 
natural. Another wise thing to remember is fliat the baton should be held so 
that the hand end is concealed by the hand; if the end protrudes there will 
be a bit of awkwardness. 
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The elbows should not touch the Body, but on the other hand they should 
never be allowed to stick out awkwardly; the audience and chorus might 
imagine you as a very efficient first class waiter from some ritzy hotel 

CONCERT 

Milwaukee Grade School Groups 


All-City Grade School Band 
Joseph Skomicka, Director 

Collie Boy March Bennet 

Allegretto, Second Symphony Beethoven 

Seventh and Eighth Grade Festival Chorus 
Herman F. Smith, Director 
Gladys Evans and Lyffia Leuch, Accompanists 

Psalm of Peace Grieg 

Wind of the Sea Johns 

Like as a Father Cherubini 

All-City Grade School Band 

Olympia Overture Holmes 

Mdodent van der Cook 

Seventh Grade Chorus 

Morning Hymn Weber 

Boating Song Italian Folk Song 

On the Ling French Folk Song 

The Humming Bird Tyrolean Folk Song 

River, River Chilean Folk Song 

Father, Come to Me Cherubini 

All-City Grade School Orchestra 
Anna Johannsen, Director 

Petite Suite de Ballet Gluck 

Hunting Song Lazarus 

Eighth Grade Chorus 

Hark, Hark, the Lark Schubert 

Bendemeer's Stream Irish Melody 

The Sandman Brahms 

A Morning Gallop Saint-Saens 

All-City Grade School Orchestra 

Fairy Tales Ko^nzak 

Wedding March, Midsummer Night's Dream Mendelssohn 

Combined Chorus 

Arise, Oh Soul Tschaikowsky 

O for the Wings of a Dove Mendelssohn 

Glorious Forever Rachmaninoff 
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PROGRAM 

Negro Folk Songs 
Lincoln High School! Choir 
Evansville, Indiana 
W. F. Cooper, Director 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot (Transcription/ by N. Qarke) 

Water Boy (Negro Convict Camp Song) 

That Mighty Day (Spiritual) 

Deep River (Transcription) 

EQUALIZATION OF OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 
AMERICAN CHILD 

Gerald F. Busch, Assistant State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

The things I am going to say to you in the next twenty minutes or half 
an hour are things that have been said a thousand times. My only excuse is 
that perhaps they may impress themselves upon your minds in just a little 
different fashioa 

If I should take a text this morning, I think I would take my text from 
one of our greatest Democrats, Jefferson, who said late in life, ^‘A system of 
general instruction which shall reach every class of our citizens from the 
richest to the poorest, as it was the earliest so it will be the latest of all 
public concerns in which I shall permit myself to take an interest.” A system 
of general education which shall reach the richest of our citizens as well 
as die poorest 

In this democracy of ours we are confronted with the great problem of 
what trend our education shall take. That was no problem in ancient Rome. 
There the child belonged to the State, and his education from the cradle to 
the grade consisted entirely in preparing himself for the service of the State. 

We in America today are not quite sure just exactly what our education 
shall prepare our folks for. We have gotten the notion somehow or other 
we ought to prepare boys and girls for constructive, helpful citizenship in a 
democracy. But just what is our democracy? Democracy is not simply a 
system of government; democracy is not a social condition. I believe ^at 
democracy is the condition of expecting great things from common, ordi- 
nary folks; and our democracy must inevitably consist in expecting great 
things from just common, ordinary boys and girls; and what right have 
we in America today to expect great things from common bo 3 rs and girls 
when equality of opportunity is but a myth and a dream? 

We are conscious of the fact that there are boys and girls who do not 
have the same opportunity that other boys and girls have, but one or two 
pertinent things I would like to point out. 

Our last census revealed the fact that there are in America today about 
5,000,000 illiterates ; and, mind you, that 5,000,000 does not include men and 
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women and boys and girk with only the most meager sort of education— 
that 5,000,000 includes only those who simply cannot read or write. 

Our rural population comprises a little less than one-half of our entire 
population, and yet that rural group comprking less than half our popula- 
tion contributed over 3,000,000 of those 5,000,000 illiterates; in other words, 
less t ha n one-half of our population, a separate and a several group of folks, 
govern three-fifths of all our iUiterates. It is simple mathematics to say 
that a boy or a girl growing up in a rural section stands four times the 
chance of being an illiterate that he would if he were to be reared in our 
cities. His chances of receiving an education are only one in four as com- 
pared to those having better opportunity. . i tj . 

Our schools are not the only means of reaching our rural folk. Hospi- 
talization, library facilities, our churches, have all failed to reach this half 
of our people. 

In 1927, the American Library Association said definitely that 83 per 
cent of all the rural population in America have no library facilities at all. 
In that same year, out of 3,065 counties in the United States, 1,135 had no 
library facilities at all. In 32 of the poorest states in the Union there were 
only 223 tax supported libraries in existence. And it is in a condition such 
as this, of poor schooling, poor library facilities, no hospitals, inad^uate 
churches, that we are looking to the common ordinary folks of America to 
give America a great future. 

From ten to twelve million children in America today, if they are to 
attend school at all, must attend one and two room rural schools. Some one 
has characterized the rural school as a little house, with a little ground, with 
a little equipment, where a little teacher for a little while teaches little chil- 
dren little things. I just wonder if there is not an amount of truth in that 
terse characterization of rural education! It is a little house; there is, too, 
but a little ground; the teacher so many, many times is there for but a little 
while, and for so many years they have been teaching these little children 
such terribly little thidgs. 

In the last twenty-five years the most outstanding development in our 
American education has been the revision of our curriculum. The revision 
of our curriculum has consisted almost entirely in an enrichment of the 
curriculum. I have never had that enrichment of our curriculum impressed 
upon me so much as within the last week or two. A foreign community over 
on the east side of Michigan was about to establish what would be, in effect, 
a foreign school. It was to be a sdiool adapted, as they thought, to the 
needs of the children of that particular nationality. But we have some depart- 
mental regulations, and so they submitted to our department an outline of 
their course of study as they had drawn it up, and that outline came to my 
desk for checking and for correction and for criticism. 

There was to be about three years of academy, and then four years of 
college. The work of the academy was devoted entirely to mathematics, to 
Greek, to Latin, and to a history of ffieir own race and of their own society. 
They had brought to America the European ideal of education, and they 
were going to set up over on the eastern borders of our state a school where 
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the children were to be taught arithmetic and Greek and Latin and a little 
history. That is not the sort of thing that we are giving the children that 
we come in contact with. We have ou^own that sort of thing. We believe 
the curriculum should be richer and finer, more wholesome, more pertinent. 
We have come to the point where we believe, with Tennyson, in the great 
poem of his Ulysses, that to always roam with a hungry heart is a part 
of the birthright of every American; and we want our children to hav^ 
hungry hearts. We want them in our public schools to have opportunity to 
satisfy that soul himger. And so I say that in the days that have recently 
passed this enrichment of the curriculum for our city systems has emphasized 
more than ever before the tremendous discrepancy that exists between the 
education of our rural folk and the education in our city. 

We have recognized this inequality of opportunity, and we have at- 
tempted to do something about it. We recognize that rural children are not 
the assets of the rural district in which they live alone ; they are the assets 
of the nation. We recognize the principle as fundamental in education that 
the wealth of a nation should educate the children of the nation, irrespective 
of the location of that wealth or of the residence of the children. So‘ we 
have gone about it to put that principle in practice. 

Consolidation has been one answer. Equalization of the tax burden has 
been another answer; but if we could this morning survey the equalization 
legislation of the forty-eight states in the Union, we would find one of the 
most marvelous, one of the most onerous of hodge podges, of patchworks, 
of makeshifts. We have not — ^if you will permit the expression — gotten to 
first base in equalization of the tax burden, or in equalization of opportunity. 
Consolidated schools, fine as they are, so often impose a burden upon tax 
payers as to be practically prohibitive. We cannot look for consolidation to 
solve our problem. 

I would like to let you in on a little Michigan politics which is a bit 
interesting. Two years ago tlie legislature passed what was called the 
Turner Bill, an appropriation measure appropriating $1,000,000 for the re- 
lief of poor school districts. This $1,000,000 was to be distributed among 
those districts whose tax rate was of a certain degree, whose assessed valu- 
ation fell below a certain level, and whose population was in excess of the 
average population of some districts throughout the state. This $1,000,000 
was appropriated, and it was to be expended at the discretion of our adminis- 
tration board. Two years passed. The Department of Public Instruction 
worked out the plan two years ago. Not over six months ago the department 
stood ready, whenever ^e million dollars was available, to say that this 
district was to receive so much, and this district was to receive so much. 
The machinery of the thing was perfected, but the $1,000,000 was never 
available. 

We are up against a similar situation over there today. I understand 
that just as I left Michigan another Turner Bill, this time appropriating 
$2,000,000 on a similar plan, has passed the House and the Senate, and was 
awaiting the Governor's signature. Maybe education in Michigan will get 
that $2,000,000; but even if it does, and even if that $2,000,000 is distributed 
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in an equitable fashion, it won^t solve our problem. It is a makeshift. And 
so we will go along in the United States over a period of years trying to 
work out means, mathematically and scientifically, for bringing to these 
children equal opportunity. But we might just as well make up our minds 
now that for the next twenty-five or next forty years millions of children, if 
they are to attend school, must attend one and two room rural schools; and 
if we are to equalize opportunity we must make use of these rural schools 
as a medium, and improve them, improve the quality of instruction there, 
and reach our youngsters in that fa^ion. We have not gotten anywhere, 
then, after we had provided a fine plan and splendid equipment. 

If I could take you back to Michigan today, I should take you all to one 
school where they have a beautiful, modem building, where equipment is 
everything that could be asked, and I could show you a tragic situation 
where boys and girls are not receiving an American education, where boys 
and girls are being robbed through inefficiency of their instructors, and 
because the superintendent in charge has not yet wakened to the tremendous 
challenge of the appeal of the youth of today. He is asleep, and he is not 
the only one with an American education today who is asleep. 

I say that inevitably equalization of opportunity for the American child 
comes to rest at the door of the individual teacher. 

I have gone a number of summer seasons to our normal schools not only 
in Michigan but in other states, and I have looked over a group of young 
men and young women training to go out and teach; and I give you my word 
it makes my heart sick, I tremble for the children that are going to come in 
contact with those folks; because you know as well as I do that they are not 
awake to the responsibilities of the job ^ey are going to undertake. They 
fly to this and to that. They are not interested in anything but what they 
think is a good time. 

I believe in equality of teaching. I believe that we have some folks 
teaching today who might a thousand times better be doing something else. 

I am reminded of the story of the boy who felt he had a call to preach. 
A kindly old tninister went to John and said, ‘‘John, what makes you think 
that you ought to preach ?’' He said, ‘T have been definitely called to the 
ministry.” But John made a terrible mess of the ministry. He could not 
preach. He could not address an audience. He had no ministerial abilities. 
But he was certain that he had been called to preach. And the kindly old 
minister said, ‘What makes you think so?” “Well,” said John, “one night 
I had a dream, and in that dream I saw written in letters of flame across the 
sky, the two letters, T. C.,' and those letters meant just one thing to me, 
‘Preach Christ' So I accepted the challenge of that call, and that is what 
I am doing.” And the kindy old minister said, “John, I do not doubt but 
what you have had that dream; I believe that you did have a definite call, 
but those letters ‘P. C.' didn't mean ‘Preach Christ'; they meant ‘Plow 
Com'.” 

We have got some teachers who might a whole lot better be washing 
dishes and plowing com than attempting to teach boys and girls today. 
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We have got to have teachers who believe in their jobs, and it is a big 
job, a tremendously important job. A dear old Irishman said one time to 
me out of the store of his experiences, ‘‘Shure, Mr. Busch, it seems to me 
that the foinest thing in the world would be to be able to wake up ivery 
momin* and know that there was a job awaitin’ for you.” Just to have a 
job, any kind of a job, meant the finest thing in the world to him. And how 
much more true it is that the finest thing in the world for any teacher is to 
be able to wake up any morning knowing that there is a real job, a tremen- 
dous job, the finest job in the world waiting for her ! 

Culture is not a matter of subject matter. It does not make any difference 
whether the teacher is instructing in arithmetic or geography or history or 
music or art, or what the course may be; culture is in the spirit that a man 
puts into the thing he has to do. 

I was bom and raised in a tiny little bit of a town of about two or three 
hundred folks. About three summers ago I was back in the old home town 
just at the time that the Bill Barkus tent show was there. I don’t know if 
you have seen it It is similar to the old medicine show proposition. I went 
that night, and I had a good time. I sat there with friends, and we laughed 
and talked and joshed during the whole play. There was not anything 
coming on the stage that interested us. Perhaps our conversation evm 
annoyed everybody about us. But between acts, while I was engaged in 
conversation with the gentleman by my side, something seemed suddenly to 
steal over that audience. I could not locate it; I could not identify it for a 
moment. My mind had wandered miles and miles and miles away from that 
tent show, but the atmosphere of the place was permeated with a new sense, 
and I looked up on the platform and there was the most decrepit individual 
I ever saw appear before the audience; he was playing an old accordion; it 
was not a concertina, just an accordion, a plain old push and pull proposi- 
tion; yet he was coaxing out of that decrepit and dilapidated instrument 
something— call it music, call it beauty, call it what you will; and he played 
Traumerei and he played the Rosary, and he played the Meditation. I sat 
there, and in a moment was taken away with that old, old gentleman. I 
wandered with him through beautiful fields and through the woods, and I 
just lost all sense of time and place. 

After the show was over I hiked around to the rear door — the flap of the 
tent— where I thought he might come from. He came out I said, “Say, 
you never saw me before, and I never saw you before this evening, but come 
on, let’s go over to this little restaurant on the comer and get a cup of coffee 
or a sandwich or some doughnuts or something like that. What do you say ?” 
I never saw a musician yet who would not answer that sort of an invitation ! 
He said, “Sure enough, I will go with you.” We went over there and sat 
down. I spent fifteen or thirty cents, the most productive fifteen or thirty 
cents I have ever invested. We sat there and drank coffee and ate doughnuts 
and sandwiches, and talked. Finally we got around to the thing I wanted to 
talk about, and that was the way he played. I said, “Man, you have no 
business in this sort of a g^ame. You have a definite place in the world. I 
was moved by your music tonight as I have never been moved by an)^ing 
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in the world." He warmed up; he said, "Did you like my music?" I said, 
"I certainly did like your music." He said, "You know, when I play the 
Rosary I don't play it for my audience; I play it for myself." There is the 
secret. And then he said, "When I play my Meditation, I play it from a pipe 
organ score, and I play it better than any one else in the world." And there 
is another secret, do you see ? He was finding expression for his own fine- 
ness and his own higher ideals in his music; and ^en, what was transcend- 
ency beautiful, he believed that the job he was doing was being done by him 
better than any one else in the world could do it. 

I would like to pass that on to the teachers. I wish teachers could feel 
that same way about the thing that they do. 

I tell you that culture is not a thing of subject matter. It is a matter of 
the spirit with the man who stands behind the desk or who mingles with the 
children. We want equal opportimity for boys and girls. We have got to 
send into our schools men and women who are called to one of the finest 
professions in the world, and who are enthused and imbued with the tre- 
mendous desire to go out and serve. We cannot send out into our rural 
districts men and women who are specialists in every line. We cannot hope, 
I think, ever to send into our rural schools one single individual who will 
be an exceptional instructor in academic subjects, who will be able to super- 
vise play activities, who will be able to teach music as it should be taught 
and who will be able to give instruction in the arts and in the vocational 
subjects. That is not possible. But it is possible, and it is the ideal for which 
we should aim, to send into our schools men and women who are trained 
in the fundamentals of education; and the fundamentals in education do not 
consist in reading and writing and arithmetic and that sort of thing; the 
fundmentals in education for a democracy consist in course and courtesy 
and self-control and self-respect and helpfulness and loyalty and honesty; 
supervisors, teachers in normal schools, normal school presidents, whatever 
you may happen to be, instill into the curriculum of instruction in your 
normal school an emphasis on those fundamentals of education that will 
make for an equalization of opportunity for American boys and girls ! 

^ I am going to leave you one story by way of conclusion. I cannot put 
this call to service into a formula, I cannot tell you how you can achieve it. 
But two years ago, on a Thanksgiving Day, a football game was being 
played down here on Soldiers Field in Chicago. I think Notre Dame and 
the Army were playing. At any rate, that grand old man of football. Coach 
Alonzo Stagg, was broad-casting that game; he was announcing it play by 
play, and all through that first quarter I just moved with those great teams 
up and down the field, one of the most intensely fought battles of gridiron 
history,^ and I was thrilled with old Coach Stagg as he pointed out the 
intricacies and the beauties of that game, and the difference between the 
t^ms at the end of the first quarter. Before the second quarter began, 
when they had two minutes of rest. Coach Stagg took the opportunity to 
describe^ for us what was going on down there on the field. He said, "I 
m looking at one of the most unique exhibitions of differences in footWll 
I have ever seen in my life. Here is the Army team up on this end of the 
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field, and they are pounding each other on the back, doing everything they 
can to support each other back into the game and go in there and fight for 
all they can. They act as though they had not played at all. They are just 
as fresh as they were the minute they went on the field. Down at the other 
end of the field is another team, and they are stretched out there, they are 
laid out on the field, some on their stomachs and some on their backs; and 
there is not any evidence of enthusiasm; they are just all in; they are ex- 
hausted. One would think they had played about four games in a quarter.” 

I was beginning to feel terribly sorry for Knute Rockne’s crowd. I 
thought they might just as well make up their minds to get a good beating 
today. And then Stagg electrified me. He said, 'Tf I were Kmute Rockne 
right now, I would take heart. I would be proud if that crowd of boys out 
there played for me. Give me the football player,” Coach Stagg said, *'who 
finishes the first quarter completely exhausted, who comes out at the end of 
the half absolutely all in, who at the end of the third quarter does not have 
one ounce of strength left to give, and I will show you a team that will go 
into the fourth quarter and win the game. They have a capacity for giving 
all, for giving everything they have ; and they are the folks that make good 
football players.” And, I submit to you, that is the type of individual that 
will make a good teacher. 

AN OLD CHALLENGE MADE NEW 

A. D. Zanzig, Director of National Music Study, New York City 

There is a delightful vision of children in a prose-poem entitled "Erster 
Schulgang*' (The First Going to School) by William Canton. An old vil- 
lage grandpapa named Altegans sees the children all over the world— and all 
under it too, when their time comes — trooping to school. The great globe 
swings out of the dark into the sun; there is always morning somewhere; 
and for ever in this shifting region of the morning light the good Altegans 
sees the little ones afoot — shining companies and groups, couples and bright 
solitary figures ; for they all seem to have a soft heavenly light about them. 

•He sees them in country lanes and rustic villages ; on lonely moorlands 
... he sees them on the hillsides ... in the woods, on the stepping- 
stones that cross the brook in the glen, along the sea-cliffs and on the water- 
ribbed sands ; trespassing on the railway lines, making short cuts through the 
com, sitting in die ferry-boats ; he sees them in the crowded streets of smoky 
cities, in small rocky islands, and in places far inland where the sea is known 
only as a strange tradition. 

'*The moming-side of the planet is alive with them; one hears their pat- 
tering footsteps everywhere. And as the vast continents sweep *eastering 
out of the high shadow which reaches beyond the moon' . . . and as new 
nations with their cities and villages, their fields, woods, motmtains, and sea- 
shores, rise up into the moming-side, lo ! fresh troops, and still fresh troops, 
and yet again fresh troops of these school-going children of the dawn.” 

One can imagine good Altegans a school music teacher. Having seen 
the eager joy of the children in their endless procession, he brings delightful 
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singing and dancing into the schools, and beautiftil music to listen to, and 
later he leads many* of them to play such music in orchestra or band or on 
a piano. All his plans and endeavors for the children are conceived and 
carried out in the same eagerness of spirit which he saw in the children on 
their first day in school. Many of them become very skillful in singing and 
pla3dng and havd an ever-deepening love of music. 

We, the music supervisors, like Alt^^ans, have caught the vision of eager 
school-going children, and we are learning to help make our schools worthy 
of receiving them and answering well their needs and expectations. Our 
efforts have brought us praise from all sorts of people. But there is another 
vision which some of us5 rarely if ever see. It is the vision of the children 
going out of the schools, to their homes, their Sunday Schools and Qiurches, 
their playgrounds or the streets, and later, after their Letzter Schulgang, 
(The Last School-going) to the shops, factories, mills, offices, and farms. 
You can see them in school or tmiversity positions and in laboratories work- 
ing with all the eagerness of childhood. You can also see them, hundreds at 
a time, in front of machines, in dull mechanical labor whose only purpose for 
them is the wages received. You can see them on golf courses, beaches, and 
other playing grounds, or in their homes with their children beside them. 
You can also see them in a hundred different kinds of thrilling escapes from 
the dullness of existence, the most scandalous and disastrous kinds providing 
a large part of our daily reading-matter in the newspapers. 

They too form an endless morning procession. To what are they looking 
forward now? How many of them will sing or play fine music before the 
day is over? It is true that many of them will in the evening sit before a 
raffio or phonograph at home and some of them will listen intelligently and 
with delight to find music because of the experiences of music they had in 
school. But must the richer delight of actually singing or playing such 
music stop for almost all of them' on their last day in school? Must eager- 
ness of spirit and all creative expression, all the striving and final bliss of 
a choral or orchestral or other musical adventure, pass away with childhood, 
except for the good professional performers? 

This is an old challenge. Every music teacher knows or can be per- 
suaded that the answers to it by graduates of our schools are a far more im- 
portant test of the effectiveness of our work than any of the school achieve- 
ment tests can ever be. And many of us have responded to that challenge. 
About twelve years ago a committee of music supervisors chose and had pub- 
lished eighteen old songs with the hope that they would be learned by every 
child and, as far as possible, by every adult in America, so that they could 
be sung by everyond on all sorts of suitable occasions in homes or in com- 
munities. Many of us have led children to memorize these. In order to 
give further opportunity and stimulus to "outside'' music we have prepared 
the children to take part in adult concerts and festivals. We have had them 
perform^ at Parents and Teachers Association meetings and before other 
groups, in churches and elsewhere. We have, CJod forgive us, presented all 
sorts of operettas. We have been interested in discovering talented children 
who might make music thdr vocation, and we have helped them to take 
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proper steps in development of their talent. In a few cities comprehen- 
sive vocational courses in music are offered. And always we have hoped 
that ability to sing and read music would lead many of our pupils later to 
become members of church choirs and of other choruses. 

All these efforts are in keeping with the belief among all educators that 
school life must be made to be more like real life. While very valuable in 
the main, this belief tends to make us take the life of the community, out- 
side of the schools, for granted, as the normal life for which we prepare out 
pupils. But our greater task is to help make that life more nearly like the 
best life that can be lived in a school. It should not be taken for granted, 
and it will not be changed as it should be even by wdl educated new men 
and women going out of our schools ; that is, not by them alone. The pres- 
sure of traditions, dull labor, easy, sensational amusements, indifferent poli- 
ticians, md all else that passes as real life, as "the thing to do,^^ is too great. 

We adults who have seen this and who have also seen the Erster Schid- 
gang must help. Our greatest means of helping is through the skills and 
loves and insights that we can cultivate inside the schools, but we must also 
do what we can to provide or help others to provide opportunities for con- 
tinued use of these gains outside the schools. To what extent our efforts to 
do this have been effective I must leave for you to determine, each one of 
you for his or her own community. My purpose today is to repeat the old 
challenge and to show that it is more urgent and stirring than ever, and that 
the possibility of responding to it with fine, full effect is greater than ever. 

There are new conditions in favor of that possibility. There is the re- 
markable advance of music in high schools in many places. We all know the 
tragic gap that used to exist in almost all high schools. Most of us have 
experienced it both as children and as teachers. Children sang and studied 
music daily for seven or eight years in the elementary schools. But when 
they enter^ the high school, the most important period for acquiring a last- 
ing love of the arts, music was stopped or given so scantily as to lose most 
of its value. But now in all parts of the country, but especially here in the 
middle west, there are thousands of boys and girls in hig^i school choruses or 
orchestras or bands that rehearse daily. In an increasingly large number of 
schools they attain a degree of excellence undreamed of ten years ago. You 
have heard a National High School Orchestra and a National High School 
Chorus and perhaps a National Contest of High School Bands. You know 
of the National High School Orchestra Camp, which is a chorus as well 
as an orchestra camp, the District Conference Choruses and Orchestras, 
the thirty-two State High School Orchestras, the High School A Cappella 
Choir of Flint, Michigan, and similar choirs in more and more other high 
schools. You yourselves are the very people who have made choruses, or- 
chestras and bands of such quality possible not only at National, District or 
State meetings, but also, many of you, in your own schools. 

Now what is next for these boys and girls? What opportunities to sing 
or play with at least equal if not increasing excellence will they have when 
they have left the schools? It is true that many colleges are providing such 
opportunities. But only about one-sixth of all high school graduates go to 
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college. And the college will also graduate them. It is also true that, though 
the number is diminishing very rapidly, there are still many children who do 
not go to high school. But there are good choruses and there are orchestras 
and bands even in the elementary schools. The thing that makes adequate 
music in the high school so extremely important is that during that period 
boys and girls can attain sufficient skill and depth of expression to bring 
home to themselves a warm realization of what music can be, to place music, 
so to speak, in the sub-soil of their lives where the deepest, most lasting 
roots of their natures can find sustenance tliroughout all their days. 

Unquestionably, then, there are a large number of young men and women 
in or recently graduated from our high schools who have learned to sing or 
play very well and who, given opportunity under excellent leadership, would 
like to continue their musical experience. Indeed, there is a larger proportion 
of good players in the best high school orchestras and bands than there is in 
the musicians' unions. What shall we do? Shall we encourage them to be- 
come professional performers? Anyone who knows the present conditions 
for the professional performer will answer thisi promptly and emphatically. 
All but a small proportion of the union musicians of America are now out of 
emplo 3 maent. Only the genius and his somewhat lesser brethren, the players 
in the great symphony orchestras, can look with any assurance upon the 
future of professional music-making. 

What we must do is to cultivate the amateur spirit. And in doing this 
we shall be bringing about a new kind of community music, the kind of which 
the best pioneers in that movement dreamed. Not a mere fooling with music, 
though diat may also have a place, and not the sort whose existence depends 
upon frequent doses of pep from a cheer-leader, but a kind in which there 
is real and lasting enthusiasm and eager striving for excellence, no matter 
how simple the music or how elementary the skill. We must revive the orig- 
inal meaning of the word amateur. Wlien we now speak of an amateur we 
are likely to mean a person who is not sufficiently interested or capable to 
perform well. By an amateurish performance we mean a bad performance. 
But a musical amateur, in the true sense, is one who so loves that art as 
to be willing and eager to devote himself to it to the limit of his ability and 
his time vrithout thought of gain for himself. 

Professional music-making is aimed primarily at public performance. I 
have been told that most union musicians never ‘‘practice” or play outside of 
their paid engagements, and that they rarely go to concerts. I know that 
there are some, perhaps many, who do. But the curse of professionalism, 
which has ruined many a promising amateur endeavor, is the danger to its 
followers of regarding wages as the main, if not the sole, motive for sing- 
ing or plajdng. On the other hand is the war-time type of community sing- 
ing which is die present type of luncheon clubs' singing. This is aimed pri- 
marily at mere sociability or relaxation^ at placing everybody at ease on a 
common level of feeling. Not a high level, judging by the songs frequently 
used, but a level which probably often serves! as^ a starting ground for ad- 
mirable endeavors by the group as a whole, especially when die endeavors 
depend more upon sentiment than upon thinking. 
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But true amateur music-making is aimed at experience of the music itself, 
as music. It is a kind of pioneering, of adventuring, in music, like the ex- 
ploratory walks of the nature-lover. It grows out of a love of music and it 
breeds greater love of music. It also makes for sociability. But devoted to 
fine, substantial music, no matter how simple, it becomes a companionship 
of minds and spirits as well as of hearts. There is fun. in it, the best kind 
of fun, if the leader too is an amateur, not one of those professional **treat 
’em rough, tell ’em nothin’ ” conductors who are not leaders but pushers. 
And there is the joy of growth in it, in understanding and craftsmanship, 
and a realization of fine qualities and feelings in us that our workaday activ- 
ities have not revealed. It may very well include public performances. Per- 
forming in public may be a very delightful and exciting adventure. But a 
large measure of the amateur’s delight in such performances will be in com- 
municating his own love and understanding of the music. 

Now this is what is meant by amateur music-making. And this is what 
I believe we shall come to in much larger measure than ever before in the 
homes and communities of this beloved country of ours, providing that the 
proper opportunities and leadership for it can be offered. Given that pro- 
vision, there will be in each of an increasing number of cities and towns 
throughout the land at least one good community chorus, a symphony or- 
chestra, bands, string quartets, and other ensembles of adult amateurs ; that 
is, of young and old men and women from the shops, mills, offices and from 
the professions, singing or pla3dng excdlent music as well as they can as a 
means of recreatioiit in the best sense of that word. I do not mean that 
everyone will be a musical amateur, according to my definition. There are 
many other admirable 'ways of regaining in leisure time the right to skill 
and creative expression of which so many people have been deprived in their 
work time. There should be community provision for all degrees of interest 
and capacity in music, from the man who can barely carry a tune to the best 
a cappella <ioir singer and from the harmonica playing urchin to the concert- 
master of the orchestra. But I am today concerned mainly with the members 
of high school musical’ organizations. 

Who in the city or town can lead the community chorus, orchestra, or 
band that will be worthy of those young men and women? How will the 
expenses of such organizations be provided? Will the Board of Education 
pro'vide funds for them? Will tlie Department of Recreation do so? Will 
the city donate a special fund for tliem as this city of Milwaukee has done 
for its Yoimg People’s Orchestra? What opportunities for amateur music- 
making are now offered by the churches, industries, and clubs of the city? 
How could these opportunities be enriched and improved? How many 
yoimg men and women who have been in the school musical organizations 
are taking advantage of these opportunities or are singing or playing in home 
groups? How many of them would welcome opportunity to take part in 
musical endeavors which are not now offered ini the community? Are we, 
the supervisors, genuinely amateur in spirit ourselves? Can we communicate 
by our own ''musicality,” our own love and understanding of the best music 
as music that inner feeling and grasp of music without which all results of 
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methods are empty? How shall adequate musical leadership be developed in 
us and in those who are still preparing to be teachers and leaders? How can 
we bring about more chamber music playing, for; which a conductor and an 
organization and money are not needed, especially in homes? Could not all 
our public libraries supply chamber music, both! choral and instrumental, as 
they now do literature, to be explored and delighted in without charge by 
singers and players ? IVhat music? 

These and other questions confront us now. 

MUSIC IN THE MILWAUKEE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 

R. L. Cooley, Principal. 

We have in Milwaukee and throughout the industrial cities of Wisconsin 
institutions known as the Vocational Schools. In our own city of Milwaukee, 
the yotmg people of high school age divide into two groups almost equal in 
size. One group attends the nine high schools of the city, the other group 
is employed. Let me emphasize again, I am speaking only of the members 
of the community between the ages of fourteen and eighteen years, and 
consequently of high school age. 

In a recent address in this country. Professor Jacks had a great deal to 
say about education for leisure. In our state of Wisconsin we have been 
concerned about the education of the young people who leave school early 
and go to work. We are determined that their necessity shall not deprive 
them of educational opportunity and consequently we have by law created 
leisure for young employed people between fourteen and eighteen years 
of age. 

There has been a wrong assumption in this country that labor saving 
machinery has created a great deal more leisure than we actually find. 
Merely throwing people out of work, creating a state of unemployment, is 
not creating leisure; and having one great group employed and another great 
group unemployed neither creates the leisure for the employed group nor 
the opportunity for education for the unemployed. We believe in adult 
education, but we also believe that education, like a wound, must be cured 
from the bottom up. A mere plaster of adult education over a great n^lected 
youthful education may mask the situation, but is no cure. 

The far-reaching residts of science and invention have made this an age 
of tremendous changes and readjustments, and during this period there have 
been great dislocations of labor. In providing a scheme to meet that situ- 
ation, the things commonly called culture are apt to be overlooked as to their 
social and economic value. 

In answer to this need of our youth, Milwaukee has built a great edifice 
to house the educational facilities for the employed youth under eighteen 
years of age in whose working program there has been created by law a day 
of leisure for education; and we now have in attendance at this school 13,000 
people weekly in the day time. Our city has not only made provision for 
this group who are required to attend as a part of their weekly program, but 
also provision has been made to accommodate those who can come for a 
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longer period voluntarily, and for those who are beyond the age of 18 who 
may wish to attend either in the day time or at night So we have a further 
attendance of approximately 7,000 people in the evening school. 

While the necessity for food, clothing and shelter makes it quite im- 
perative that attention shall be paid to equipping our young people to serve 
in the many capacities in which there is opportunity for employment the 
authorities have recognized that culture must not be neglected. Therefore, 
provision has been made for the upgrading of reading. We have a fine, well 
equipped library established in the building for the service of our students. 
This is maintained by the public library as a station for us alone. Emanating 
therefrom we have several teachers whose business it is to stimulate interest 
in reading and to upgrade the reading of the young people who come to us. 
We have incorporated in our building the finest theater to be found in the 
city. It has a fully equipped stage and seats 2,200 people. Our task now is 
to develop the te<inique of using the new facilities for the purposes we 
have in mind. 

Surely a school of this kind, realizing the tremendous consequences evolv- 
ing from culture, which consequences are often greater than the casual 
observer would presume, could not fail to make provision for music in the 
lives of the young people attending. You will be interested to know that we 
have a music department at the Milwaukee Vocational School, divided into 
four sections ; boys' band, girls’ band, orchestra, and voice. Each section is 
entirely independent of the other three, but also entirely cooperative, working 
with all or one of the other sections whenever necessary. 

The great problem in our music department lies in the fact that we meet 
our boys and girls only once a week, and it follows, naturally, that we meet 
a different group each day. Inasmuch as the pupils are worldng on the days 
that they are not in school, the only possible time we can bring these daily 
groups together is in the evening. Tliis means that a boy or girl participating 
in any one of the active organizations must plan on being present at least 
one evening of each week. Day work is compulsory; night work is voluntary. 

In one way this is an advantage, as it is an acid test of the interest or 
lack of interest on the part of the pupil. However, it makes the teacher’s 
task more difficult as he must sell his subject and then teach it 

We have two boys’ bands numbering ninety and sixty pieces respectively, 
and two girls’ bands numbering sixty-five and fifty-five pieces. Any boy or 
girl may apply for entrance. To those showing the necessary talent, at least 
one period of group or individual instruction is given on their school day. 
There is also a general ensemble period each day in which all the instru- 
ments are brought together. These groups are ffien joined in the various 
bands which meet in the evening. Our boys’ bands were organized six years 
ago; our girls’ bands have been in existence for only two years. These 
organizations give at least two fine concerts each year. Our bands have 
always participated in the state tournament, frequently bringing home 
trophies. 

We have two orchestras, the senior numbering forty-eight pieces, and the 
juxiior consisting of twenty-two pieces. The same general organization as 
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outlined for the band is followed by the orchestra as to instruction periods, 
ensemble periods, and evening work. Our senior orchestra is now three 
years old, and during its existence has given one or two very excellent pro- 
grams each year. Out of this group have been formed smaller ensemble 
groups presenting chamber music. Our junior orchestra was formed in 
November, 1928, and has already been presented in one program. 

In the band and orchestra, instruments are rented. When the amount of 
rent paid equals the cost of the instrument, the student becomes the owner 
of the instrument. This enables the student who otherwise could not afford 
to buy an instrument to purchase an instrument on very small weekly or 
montUy payments. The larger instruments are owned by the school. 

Within our instrumental department we also have a course known as 
vocational music. If a student shows unusual ability he is permitted to take 
three or four periods of music on his school day. This course gives more 
complete and intensive training designed to fit ihe student for professional 
orchestral work and to at least start him as a soloist on the instrument of his 
choice. 

Our voice department, in part at least, is a bit more general in its aims. 
Acknowledging the fact that almost every one can sing a little and that each 
person carries his own instrument with him, we try to make use of all the 
available voices. In order to do this, we have placed in our regular course 
of study for the girls one semester of general chorus work. Running parallel 
with this course we also have a semester of music appreciation. This work is 
known as elementary music and is required of every girl in the school as 
one of the special subjects. 

In the half-time department, the students are given one period of music 
every day for one semester. This time is devoted to chorus and appreciation, 
and the course is naturally much more complete than the one offered to the 
students who come but one day a week. 

Later, the older girls are permitted to elect advanced chorus if they so 
d^ire. The boys are not required to take music but may elect it if they 
wish. Out of these elective groups we draw our better voices which go to 
form the various glee clubs for evening work. We have girls’ glee, boys’ 
glee and mixed glee, and also several quartette groups. 

We find many excellent solo voices and these all receive special attention 
in private or group instruction. Our combined glee dubs usually run about 
ninety in number. They have been in ^stence for five years and each year 
have appeared in both concert and operetta. 

Compared with the other courses of instruction in the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School, the music department is rather young. It has, however, shown 
steady progress and enlargement and now takes an important place in the 
curriculum of the school. 

CONDUCTHTG CLINIC 

Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

So far as we are concerned this morning, the conducting clinic will 
be a conducting class. I am going to treat you just as I should any 
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in conducting that I happen to be teaching, and I am going to do the things 
in the course of the next three-quarters of an hour that I should ordinarily 
do in any ordinary, every-day conducting with a class. 

Those things are usually three in number. I usually do the conducting 
myself, just to get things started. Then I usually talk very briefly about 
some of the phases of the work, and then I either call for people to vol- 
unteer, or else I call upon them, as individuals, to come up and conduct 
Then, after I have attempted to analyze their conducting and to diagnose its 
difficulties, I try to tell them things that will help them conduct more effec- 
tively. I propose to do those three things this morning. 

I propose, first of all, to ask you to be the chorus for seven or eight 
minutes. If you are going to be a good chorus, please remove your wraps. 
All put your feet on the floor, where they belong if you are singing in ffie 
chorus, and do not lean back too comfortably against the back of the seats. 

(Thereupon Professor Gehrkens conducted the chorus; after which sev- 
eral of the audience volunteered to conduct the singing, each one in turn being 
criticized by Professor Gehrkens.) 

PROGRAM 

Semi-Chorus of State Teachers College 
St. Qoud, Minnesota 
Stella Root, Director 
Myrl Carlsen, Accompanist 


Today There Is Ringing Christiansen 

Jesu Bambino ' Yon 

Wilbur Erickson, Soloist 

As Torrents in Summer Elgar 

Come, Come Sweet Spring (Mignon) Thomas 

O Can Ye Sew Cushions Scotch, arr. Bantock 

Out of the East She Came Cox 

Lincoln Clokey 


SOME BASIC PRINCIPLES IN THE TEACHING OF RHYTHM 

Dr. James L. Mursell, Professor of Education, Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wis, 

In an assembly such as this there is no need for me to emphasize at length 
the exceeding importance of rhythm in music, and the corresponding im- 
portance of the problems of rhythm pedagogy. I will only say this— and 
I am sure you will agree — ^that without rhythm there could be no music, 
that rhythm is the vital principle in all musicianship from the Kindergarten 
to the concert stage, and that any system of musical education which seri- 
ously neglects the factor of rh3rthm is radically and perhaps fatally defective. 

To say anything useful on a subject so wide in the time limits of a single 
address it is essential to censor one^s topics with great care, and to deal with 
only a very few of the considerations that crowd to one's mind. Accordingly 
I shall confine myself almost entirely to basic psychological principles, and 
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shall say very little about the details of method This is not at all because 
I do not regard the problem of method in teaching as having a genuine 
importance. Rather, my reason is that I have thought that, should I spend 
my time on one or two methods of teaching rhythm, I would be discussing 
many points that would have little relevancy to the home teaching situations 
of many here present. After all, any method is more or less special to a 
given situation. But psychological principles have a universal applicability. 
They are the foundation of all good teaching, and tell the teacher what to do, 
what not to do, and why. 

To begin with something negative, but at the same time both instructive 
and constructive, let me call your attention to two commonly held notions 
about the psychological nature of rhythm which are, I believe, wrong in 
themselves, and which lead directly to faulty practice. 

1. The first of these is the idea that rhythm is instinctive. So widely 
held is this view that you may feel some surprise at my challenging it at all. 
Nevertheless, I firmly believe it to be false and misleading, although, of 
course, the term instinct itself is so vague that some meaning may be found 
which would make the claim that rhythm is instinctive not wholly untenable. 
Btrt as a general proposition, it seems to me that this is a view to avoid. 
Among the many reasons that I might advance, I will offer here but two. 

A. In the first place, the notion that rhythm is instinctive obscures the 
essential attitude which the teacher should adopt about it— ^e essential faith 
the music teacher should have with regard to it For rhythm is not, in the 
first in sta nc e, something inherited, but something learned. When a teacher 
deals with a pupil or a group of pupils who fail to build up a sense of rhythm, 
she should blame not the processes of the pupils, but her own processes in 
teachii^. And clearly, if a teacher is firmly convinced of the instinctive 
natoe of rhythm, then when a pupil fails to acquire it there is every temp- 
tation to blame providence and the germ plasm, whereas the real responsi- 
bility lies with poor teaching. Hence my first object to the instinct theory 
as applied to rhythm is that it obscures the point which should always come 
first in our minds— the essential teachability and leamability of musical 
rhythm. 

B. Then in the second place, the idea that rhythm is instinctive seems to 
imply, and is usually made to imply, the further idea that rhythm is some- 
thing ess^tially primitive, something that belongs to the least highly evolved 
elements in human nature, and to the least highly evolved elements in music. 
And as a practical consequence, we have people trying to teach rhythm by 
stressing the regularities, the mathematical elements, in music, rather than 
its expressive, aesthetic, and spiritual aspects. Now may I suggest to you 
that this is all wrong? In one of the most notable of the experimental 
studies, two groups of subjects, one consisting of expert symphony violinists, 
the other consisting of expert drummers, were exhaustively tested for 
rhythmic grasp. And it was foimd that the violinists developed a superior 
rhythmic grasp, contrary to the natural expectation of those who regard 
rhythm as instinctive and therefore primitive. Many comments might be 
made about this study, but here I must confine m 3 rself to one. It se^ns very 
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strongly to suggest that rhythm is associated not with the primitive, the 
regular, the mathematical elements of the musical pattern, but appears most 
typically in the factor of expression, the aesthetic and spiritual factor. And 
hence Ae best way to teach rhythm would not be to emphasize mere regu- 
larity, but rather to concentrate on expression and musied meaning. When 
one has taught expression rightly, one has taught rhythm. This, of course, 
has a most intimate bearing on our public school teaching procedures and 
materials. Much of the rhythm teaching done is really teaching rhythm in 
terms of drum beat rather than musical meaning. And many of the songs 
we use are rhythmically so crude and infantile as almost to insult the musical 
intelligence of the child, and to afford the teacher the poorest kind of oppor- 
tunity for teaching rhythm as what it is, the very life of music. 

2. The second of the two ideas I wish to criticize is that musical rhythm 
is somehow dependent on certain automatic, unconscious, physiological pro- 
cesses, and more particularly on the beating of the heart. The view that 
rh 3 rthm is dependent on the heart-beat has often been put forward, but 
recently it has gained wide currency among music educators through the 
work of Dalcroze. Greatly as I admire the pedagogical and musical insight 
of Dalcroze, this is one point on which I cannot follow him. And it appears 
to me both false and pernicious to think of musical rh 3 rthm in just this way. 

Still, this position depends on some experimental findings ; and although 
these do not really point to just this conclusion, they are interesting and 
significant enough for a brief review here. A careful study of the tempo 
indications in four standard editions of the Beethoven sonatas was made, 
and revealed that the true beat always falls between very narrow tempo 
limitations. It is necessary to say a word in explanation of what I mean 
by the ^'true beat” This is not always indicated by the metronome markings, 
which are essentially mathematical rather than rhythmic. Nor is it always 
indicated by the time signature, which again is a mathematical symbol. For 
instance, the first movement of the Appassionata has a time signature of 
twelve eighth notes, whereas the true beat is that of four dotted quarter notes. 
The true beat, then, is the real pulse in terms of which one actually grasps 
and senses the unrolling musical pattern. And in the Beethoven sonatas it 
was shown that this true beat, for fast and slow movements alike, falls 
always between 60 and 80 per minute, with an average of 65. The author 
illustrates the point of the identity of fast and slow movements as follows: 
The Doxology and Yankee Doodle both move with precisely the same true 
beat, though one is slow and the other fast. In confirmation of the results of 
this investigation, questionnaire reports from a large number of first-rate 
orchestral conductors showed that these men always set the beat between 
66 and 74 per minute. 

Now this finding is rich with psychological and pedagogical meaning. It 
means at once that there is such a thing as a normal rhythm-tempo. It means 
that rhythm determines time, rather than time determining rhythm. When 
we have a tempo which seems rushed, it is because the rhythm is being rushed. 
When we have a tempo which seems dragged, it is because the rh 3 rthm is being 
dragged. When a tempo is set precisely right, it means that the rhythm is 
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coming through clearly and precisely, so that we gain a sense of ease and 
relaxation and comfort. And so we have here the basic psychology of the 
difficult and elusive problem of tempo-setting, of which Schumann said that 
to succeed with it was a mark of the interpretive genius. But this study does 
not mean that rhythm depends on heart heed in spite of the fact that the true 
beat of the music falls within the normal pulse rate. The connection estab- 
lished between pulse and true beat is adventitious rather than causal. 

Among the many reasons for this conclusion, here are three: (a) While 
it is a fact that listening to music always affects the pulse-rate, we do not 
find an actual coordination between the rhythm and the pulse, (b) Psy- 
chology knows no mechanism by which we can so sense the rate of the heart 
that it becomes a generalized control in voluntary action, (c) Rhythm es- 
sentially depends, not on the low-grade, automatic, unconscious, purely physi- 
ological and tmeducable processes in human life, but on the high-grade, 
voluntary, and educable processes. This is the reason why we can teach 
rhythm, and should be taken as an article of faith in approaching the rhythm 
problem in music education. 

This disposes of the negative side of what I have to say, and brings me 
to something more positive, and perhaps more constructive. I have no idea 
just what your interest in rhythm may be, thought I am sure that if you are 
a music teacher you must be interested in it. (Indeed, if you will pardon my 
growing perhaps impertinently didactic, I believe that if you are not, you 
ought to be). You may be interested in improved methods of teaching 
rhythm, or improved methods of testing rhythm. I do not know. But what- 
ever your concern with it may be, there are certain cardinal points to bear 
in mind, whenever and however you deal with rhythm. Of these I will 
mention two. 

1. In the first place one should remember that the sense of rhythm de- 
pends essentially on motor coordination. Rhythm is not something in the 
external world. It is something in us — ^in our bodies, in our muscles. What 
we feel when we feel rhythm is the precise and measured pulsation of our 
own voluntary muscles. This dogma may perhaps seem to need a little 
proving, and I would like to present at least some of the cream of the 
evidence to you. 

A. First of all we have evidence from the phenomenon called by psy- 
chologists subjective rhythm. If you listen to a series of objectively equal, 
and so rhythmless, sounds, such as those produced by a metronome, you soon 
find that you are grouping them into twos, threes, fours, or even sixes. In 
other words, you have set up a rhythm where previously there was none. 
You have created a subjective rhythm. Now from whence did this rhythm 
come? It comes from you. You begin to sense a rhythm in rhythmless 
stimuli just when you begin to respond to these stimuli with a regular 
pattern of motor response. Hence the muscular sense supplies the element 
of rh 3 rthm. 

B. The second piece of evidence comes from visual rhythm. It may be 
news to many people even in such a group as this that there are true rhythms 
in the visual field. For instance, we may have a regularly recurrent motive 
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on the facade of a building; and this would be called a rhythm by students 
of visual design. Nor is this a mere poetic or artistic license, for careful 
experimentation has shown that visual rhythm may have exactly the same 
general characteristics as auditory rhythm, though it rarely possesses at all 
the same intensity. Now our interest in the matter lies here. We have 
rhythm both in the visual and the auditory fields. And in both cases it is 
the same old rhythm. Surely then we must conclude that rhythm itself is 
neither visual nor auditory, but belongs to some factor common to both the 
auditory and visual experience. And this factor is muscular coordination. 
We sense rh3rthm in a visual design or in an auditory desig^n only when we 
set up a muscular pulsation which creates and carries the rhythm. 

C. My third and most obvious piece of evidence is the familiar tendency 
we all have to tap or beat in time to music. But right here there is something 
which needs to be explained. One tends to beat time to such music as a 
stirring march or dance. But surely, it will be said, one does not beat time, 
or even tend to do so, to such a composition as Trmmerei, Nevertheless, 
one does. The beating is not obvious. It may need instrumentation to 
identify it, and to prove that it exists. But always it is there. If it were 
not, one would never sense the subtle and delicate rhythm on which the 
whole appeal of the composition depends. And when we have a pupil who 
fails to set up the proper coordinations to Trmmerei, we have misplaced 
accentuations, wrong punctuations which tend to make musical nonsense, and 
a rhythmless and therefore musically botched job. 

Therefore we seem driven to conclude that musical rhythm depends on 
muscular coordination, and that when we teach rhythm we are teaching 
motor control. As someone has said, there is no such thing as rhythm in 
music. The rhythm is in us. 

This piece of doctrine has very many, and very far-reaching practical 
consequences, of which I have time to indicate five only, and that briefly. 

1. We should remember that when we have explained rhythm, we have 
not taught it. Some teachers make the enormous mistake of supposing that 
rhythm can be taught as if it were a system of fixed mathematical relation- 
ships, and that when pupils understand time signatures, and the differing 
durations of notes and rests, they have grasped musical rhjrthm. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. We have not taught, and the pupil has not 
learned, rhythm, until it has been sensed intimately and inwardly in terms 
of muscular action and coordination. This we must find the means to do 
tmder penalty of never really teaching rhythm at all. 

2. Rhythmic deficiencies, understood in the light of our motor conception 
of the nature of rhythm itself, are the direct causes of much bad reading. 
The score commonly means no more than a mass of notes, each to be spelled 
out individually. What it ought to mean is coordinated and controlled move- 
ment The pupil should be trained in such a way as instantly to see indicated 
in the symbolism of the score, certain types of movement — certain rhythmic 
coordinations, in other words. When we tolerate and even encourage note 
spelling, when we make the score mean anything but muscular placement 
and skilled motor reaction, then we are hea^ng our pupils straight to that 
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glorious goal which some of us have so splendidly achieved — the goal of 
being bad readers. It is notable in this connection that Dalcroze approaches 
the whole problem of reading in and through his rhythmic gymnastic, and 
claims remarkable results. Of those results I know nothing at first hand, but 
the whole idea strikes me as psychologically quite feasible. 

3. Rhythm does not depend on time. It depends on muscular convenience. 
And we may have great distortions of time without loosing the rh 3 rthm. 
Indeed such temporal distortions may favor rhythmic grasp, because they 
are just what is most clearly demanded by muscular convenience. In one of 
the experiments bearing on this point, a group of subjects, many of whom 
were expert ensemble players, and therefore rhythmically excellent, were set 
to tap out series of equal triplets, with the stress on the first beat, and each 
of the three beats equally spaced. It was found that they always distorted 
the equal timing, giving a longer duration to the stronger beat And the 
point is that these expert musicians were unable to avoid doing this, and 
were not aware of ha/ving done it. The triplet rhythms they produced were 
perfectly good triplets in spite of the distorted timing. And this distorted 
timing was even necessary, because the strong muscular pulse demanded an 
increased duration. This is perfectly typical. A congr^tion in singing 
will always distort the accurate timing of a hymn, and will be made very 
uncomfortable by being driven through with metronomic exactitude. And 
in tempo rubato we rob the time to pay the rhythm; that is, the tempo rubato 
is a demand set up by muscular convaiience and rh 3 rthmic propriety. Thus 
music is not chronological or mathematical in essence. Essentially it is 
motor. Essentially it is rh 3 rthmical. And we have not taught music until 
we have led the pupil to grasp it in terms of muscular coordination and 
facilify. 

4. Let us now see the relation between our conception of rhythm and 
the time-honored device of counting. There are two wrong attitudes about 
counting— one being that you should always count, the other that you should 
never count The true position as indicated seems simple enough. One 
should never use counting as a device for tally keeping, as an arithmetical 
device. One should always use it as a means of setting up in the pupil the 
appropriate muscular pulsation. In ensemble work the ideal situation is not 
to have one’s group know that after such and such a number of measures 
something begins to happen, and after such and such a number more, it 
stops. Rather, we must seek to have them so firmly and vitally grasp and 
be so intimately possessed by the rhythm, that its tide swings them in and 
out of the ensanble just when this is demanded. We should use counting, 
then, as a means to set up something essentially different from a tally. We 
should use counting, if we must use it, to overcome the need to count 
Parenthetically let me remark that words carrying the rhythm of the music, 
and said or sung by the pupil, will often clear up a rh 3 rthm far better than 
any count, b^use such words have the rhythmic pulsation, the motor 
coordination, inherently in them, which is not the case with the mere count 

S. Lastly let me say something about the metronome and its use. The 
metronome has two great disabilities. First, it is external, and what we 
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want in setting up a sense of rhythm is a metronome in our own bodies. 
Secondly, it is actually too regular and inflexible, and may antagonize the 
free and convenient reaction of our muscles by pulling us along too fast over 
the appropriate pauses. Nevertheless, it will often serve to pull together a 
series of loose and flabby muscular coordinations. And it can fruitfully be 
used as a test Start the metronome going against the singing or pla 3 dng 
of your pupil or group of pupils. If they have a real grasp of the rhythm 
they will be able to follow the indicated beat But if the beat throws them 
into confusion, their rhythmic grasp is not what it should be. 

II. I now turn to the second of the cardinal principles of rhythm which 
I would like to mention. It is this, that we sense and grasp rhythm, not 
in terms of any one muscle-set, but in terms of the entire body. When we 
speak of a person as possessing a poor sense of rhythm, we mean that he is 
organically clumsy. And rh 3 rthmic training is training in bodily grace and 
precision of action. 

I know a piano pupil — ^not one of mine, for I am no music teacher — 
who has many musicianly qualities. She works hard and intelligently. She 
produces restdts which on the whole are quite creditable. But her playing, 
although correct enough as to notes and even as to expression, constantly 
gives one an impression of uneasiness. It is strained, tense, anxious. And 
she herself, when pla 3 dng, is so tense and strained that it is almost painful 
to watch her. Contrast this with the great artist When a great artist 
sings or plays, it is a delight to the eye as well as to the ear. He is part of 
the picture, and even his most intense effort gives a sense of economy, place- 
ment, and essential ease which is far from illusory; for here we see the whole 
body expressing the rhythm, and the rhythm flowing through and possessing 
the whole body. In the rhythmically unsure pupil I just mentioned, the 
deficiency is not in any one set of musdes. It is a general organic deficiency. 
That is what makes it so hard to correct. 

The truth of the matter is that the human body itself is the supreme 
musical instrument Music has its effect upon us because our bodies are 
geared and constructed just as they are, because they respond in clear and 
definitive patterns to the auditory stimulus of musical sound. The aim of 
musical education must be to attune and adjust and refine this instrument 
till it becomes exquisitely, subtly, and precisdy responsive to music. We 
have not adequately taught rhythm, we have not adequately taught music, 
until the pulsations flow through and possess our pupils from the crowns of 
their heads to the soles of their feet 

Again one is tempted to amplify and apply at length, but I must confine 
myself to but a single point. May I suggest to you the great value of singing 
properly taught, in thus coordinating and controlling the whole body, and 
educating it into a perfect agency for the power of music. The voice is 
the natural instrument, and so, though many vocalists are poor enough 
musicians, yet the musicianly vocalist should be able to sense and grasp the 
meaning and pattern of the music with an intimacy impossible for any 
musician lacking vocal training. In using vocal training as an agency for 
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musico-rhythmic development, we must always stress muscular and orgamc 
ease and precision, for this, of course, is our central necessary aim. This 
will mean that vocal work in the schools, if it is to be musicianly, must not 
aim at exhibition values, or at least not directly. If we train pupils in school 
merely to impress the musically untrained public, we may have our reward, 
but it will be a dubious and insecure one even so. And we shall almost 
certainly impair the musical validity of our educational program. If I may 
venture some particular suggestions, I would say that vocal work can be 
made to contribute to musical development and work as a factor in rh3rthmic 
training by observing the three following points: (a) One should stress and 
insist upon a good free smooth tone. This should be done not for exhibition 
— ^not at all merely because people enjoy that sort of tone. The reason for 
the requirement is that such tone means muscular freedom and good muscu- 
lar placement, which is the foundation of all rhythmic grasp, (b) One 
should work for careful and precise breath-control. It is an established fact 
that instrumentalists, as well as vocalists, tend strongly to grasp rhythmic 
groupings and melodic lines in terms of breathing and breath-control, 
(c) One should work for good clean, feasible enunciation, and perhaps par- 
ticularly for good consonantal enunciation. Once more, this is not just 
because people like to hear what others are singing about, but because clear 
and well-managed enunciation tends to clean up and render precise the whole 
vocal action, and it is at this that we are aiming. Singing so taught can be 
made a unique foundation in musical-mental development, and will transfer 
to other types of musical activity, to their great advantage. The reason is 
that it really involves the education of the whole organism in grasp of the 
musico-rhythmic pattern. 

So in general, the idea that rhythm depends on the whole organism im- 
plies the consistent use of natural movement and large movement in teaching 
it. 

I hope it may be apparent from what I have been trying to say that in 
the motor view of rhythm we have the means of bringing together the two 
opposite poles of musical education— mechanism and aesthetics. Let us look 
at it in this way. The aesthetic and spiritual value of a piece of music de- 
pends on its rhythm. This rh3rthm in turn depends on muscular and organic 
coordinations. And it is just these very muscular coordinations which form 
the basis of executant technique. Rhyto, then, is the common foundation 
alike of technique and expression. The glory and the power of music is 
an art, and as a medium of education lies very largely in the fact that here 
we have mechanism not mere mechanism, but transfused and illuminated by 
aesthetic and spiritual values; and on the other hand, expression depending 
not on mere whim, but on a valid logic, the logic of rhythm as a bodily 
process. And so we are able to understand how Dalcroze can say without 
exaggeration : am convinced that education by and for rhythm is capable 

of arousing a feeling for art in all who undertake it”; and again, and more 
strikingly still : ^TRhythmic training can make a person musical.” 
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SONGS AND CHORAL MUSIC 

Harry W. Seitz, Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 

As we attend these conferences from year to year we cannot help being 
impressed with the motives which prompt the presence of great numbers of 
teachers and supervisors. For some it is a social vacation, a week’s respite 
from the daily grind during which time they visit with their friends; for 
others it is an inspirational period, a time when they hear lectures, witness 
demonstrations, attend concerts which carry them away from the drudgery 
of every day and lift them to the heights of their choicest ideals so that they 
return to their posts refreshed and enthusiastic to begin their tasks anew; 
for others, it is an opportunity to visit the publishers’ exhibits, to see, to 
handle, to compare the songs and choral material offered and to find and to 
select works fitted to their particular needs and problems. 

There are many of our number who, unfortunately, still consider the pub- 
lisher as an alien to our group : he is look&d upon as the Shylock of the profes- 
sion. The actual situation, of course, is quite the contrary. We find the 
exhibitors very anxious to contribute something to the supervisors’ welfare ; 
they are doing everything in their power, sparing neither time nor expense 
to supply the best possible tools for the music teachers’ hands. The great 
wealth of material and the improvement in its quality givcf evidence of the 
fact that our friends the exhibitors are doing a fine piece of educational work 
and in every sense of the word are co-workers with the supervisors. 

There is no excuse for teachers using anything but the best materials. 
The publishers are sincere in offering their best; they have on their staffs 
music critics, editors and composers recognized the country over as author- 
ities. They study conditions and strive always to keep their publications 
abreast of the need and of the problems paramount. During the past eight 
years teaching in summer schools, I have been regularly surprised and ap- 
palled to find supervisors and teachers ignorant of the wealth of material 
at hand given merely for the asking. Many of them still use the publications 
they studied in normal school and are not familiar with the new things and 
not ambitious to learn about them. Such teachers are hopeless from a pro- 
gressive standpoint and can only hope for mediocrity in achievement. 

Exhibitors are often criticized for certain publications which savor of 
the cheap. The teachers who use songs and choral material of the popular 
variety or with a popular flavor because the children like it, because they 
find it easy to teach, or, worse still, because they themselves like it, are fur- 
nishing the demand which still necessitates the publishing of such material. 
Such teachers’ ideals are low and their motives are a bit misplaced. The 
teaching of songs and choruses should stimulate a great love for all good 
music, and should furnish a lasting enjoyment in singing the songs of the 
masters, just as the proper study of literature stimulates the love for all good 
literature and gives us a lasting appreciation for the works of the literary 
masters. An extensive choral vocabulary, including the works of Praetorius, 
Lassus, Palestrina, Bach, Gluck, Brahms, Schubert, Rameau, together with 
the folk songs of ^e nations, is just as necessary to the cultural and educa- 
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tional development of the child as is a literary vocabulary which includes the 
works of the prose and poetic masters. Such choral material is now readily 
accessible, and the more the demand for fine material grows the finer will 
be the material produced. A variety of arrangements of the finer choral ma- 
terial. is offered so any teacher may find works to satisfy his particular taste 
and need. We teachers might well check up on oursdves before offering 
wholesale criticism of published materials as an excuse for not using them 
or for being unfamiliar with them. 

If we are to have artistic things either creative or reproductive we must 
encourage them, because the artistic demands encouragement for its very 
existence. Fine things are being done by schools, colleges, and foundations 
for the bringing out of individual talent and the making of professional 
musicians, while practically nothing is being done to foster big choral so- 
cieties so that our boys and girls leave us in high school to step into an 
organized singing group. Dr. Mason has said, "The only way to make people 
musical is by creating musical amateurism liiroughout the country.” The 
real public school teacher has been tr3dng to do this for years. But our 
choruses must be lifted out of the commonplace; they must be using better 
materials and creating better music. We must give them songs which they 
can take through life with them. 

In choosing songs and choral music we have in mind not only a partic- 
ular group and its abilities and limitations, but also some general stan- 
dard of selection. For instance, we might ask ourselves the following 
questions : Has the piece a beautiful melody, lovely harmonies, good climax i* 
Is the l3rric beautiful in thought and word selection? Is there opportunity 
for wide use of dynamics and shading? Is the emotional content good? Is 
it a song which ^e children will love for its sheer beauty and one which 
they will want for their own? Certain songs call for particular qualities of 
tone in their interpretation. For example, the comparison of the songs 
"She Is so Innocent” (Birchard), "Summer Wind” (Schirmer), "Hayfield 
and Butterflies” (Ditson), will illustrate my point. No matter how beautiful 
the tone and artistry of die song is, if the song in itself is not good, the per- 
formance has been marred. With the care now shown by publishers in 
the grading and selection of songs, it should be perfectly possible and not 
extremely difficult for supervisors to standardize their choral work so that 
actual growth and progress would be apparent We could then perhaps be- 
come accredited in our chorus work as we are now in harmony and music 
appreciation. 

The trend toward this certainly is the case, as the resolution of the super- 
intendents at the Dallas meeting indicates, namely, "Whereas music has 
proven its functional power in the lives of children, be it resolved that here- 
after music be given full equality in the curriculum with other basis sub- 
jects.” We feel the general high status of music generally but we need to 
emphasize a definite growth and standardization of choral work to bal- 
ance the perfection in other lines. 

There are many books from which to choose for use in choral work; but 
the number of real books, liberally supplied with singing material, including 
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also material to develop both an appreciation of music and at least an ele- 
mentary technique, is small. So I advise you to look long and study well 
in deciding on the materials which will actually do the most for our needs; 
for your own professional sake, and for the sake of your pupils' musical 
education, be sure that you look! Examine all of the books published for 
girls glee club, boys glee club and mixed choruses. There are some 
splendid new things on the market. Look carefully through the Aeolian 
Series, the Laurel Octavo, Blue Octavo, Concord Series, The Old Masters, 
The Modem Series, The Commonwealth Series, The Folk Song Series, Black 
& White, Baldwin School Choral Series, Classic Chorales. We are on the 
threshold of a great change in our singing, so do not fail to become 
acquainted with the new and better things tliat are causing this change. 

It is an accepted fact that an important contributing cause to the im- 
provement of public school music is the interest of manufacturers and pub- 
lishers towards its development. The finer material, the better arrange- 
ments of music have furnished the supervisors with better tools, and, no 
matter how good the workman, he can do even better with finer tools. Hence, 
our attitude toward tlie publishers may well be one of interest, friendship, 
and ready recognition of helpful service gladly given. 

We both have been working toward a common aim — ^that of developing a 
keener appreciation for good music among children and people under our 
influence and ultimately to extend tliat influence until we become the music 
loving and singing, nation that the more earnest of our associates hope for 
and have striven toward. 

Let us, then, instead of fearing the publishers, their abilities and their 
work, join forces with them, realizing that their aims are ours and that 
their service to us is indispensable; that with the great wealth of material 
rolling from their presses we can the sooner achieve our dream, that of 
bringing the beauty and joy of music and the singing of it to the great 
masses of our people. 

CONCERT 

Milwaukee School Groups 
Reed and Wind Ensemble 
Joseph Skomicka, Director 


Oboe and Bassoon 

Basque Folk Songs, Nos. 1 and 2 Tr. by Moehlmann 

Qarinet and Saxophone 

The Lotus Flower Schumann 

Flute Ensemble 

On, Wisconsin Purdy 

Combined Ensemble 

The Heavens Resound Beethoven 

String Ensemble 
Anna Johannsen, Director 

Cello 

Selection from the Creation Haydn, arr, Maddy 
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Combined Ensemble 

Soldiers' March Schumann, arr, Gordon 

The Music Box Gordon 

Hail to Our Colors Gordon 

Sixth Grade Chorus 
W. Otto Miessner, Director 

Cantata, Dr)rad's Kisses Miessner 

Soloists : Alfred Hiles Bergen, Baritone 
Charles Roloff, Soprano 

Accompaniment, Milwaukee State Teachers College Orchestra, trained 
by Hugo Anhalt 

CONCERT 

Milwaukee High School Groups 


All-City High School Band 
Joseph Skomicka, Director 

Marche et Cortege (La Reine de Saba) Gounod 

Andante in Modo di Canzona, 4th Eymphony Tchaikozvsky 

Suite de Ballet, Anthony and Cleopatra GrecmvaU 

On, Wisconsin Purdy 

Harp Ensemble 

Emma Osgood-Moore, Director 

Sarabande, 11th Suite Handel * 

Marcheta (Love Song of Old Mexico) S chert singer 

March Majestic Chdmers 

All-City High School Orchestra 
Anna Johannsen, Director 

Overture, Marriage of Figaro Mosart 

Allegro, 1st Symphony Schubert 

Fete Arabia (Suite Orientale) Berge 

High School C3iorus 
Herman F. Smith, Director 

Cantata, Hiawatha's Wedding Feast Coleridgc-Tayhr 

Soloist, Elmer Grundy, Tenor 


Accompaniment, Combined Orchestras of North Division and Riverside 
High Schools, trained by Eleanor W. Suckow and Ellen S;irgent 


PROGRAM 

A Cappella Choir 
Central High School 
Flint, Michigan 
Jacob A. Evanson, Director 

Blessing, Glory and Wisdom (Motet for Double Chorus) Bach 

0 Magnum Mysterium (Motet for Christmas) Vittoria 

Dayspring of Eternity (Seven Parts) ..Christiansen 

A Joyom Christmas Song Old French, setting by Gevaert 

Deep Negro, setting by Btirleigh 

Exaltabo Te (Motet or Five Voices) Palestrina 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF ELECTRICITY TO 
MODERN EDUCATION 

E. A. Nicholas, Radio Corporation of Americaj New York City.* 

I have been asked to speak on the future possibilities of radio in the realm 
of education. During recent months we whose business it is to design, 
manufacture and merchandise radio equipment, have been brought to ap- 
preciate the part which radio is now playing in the educational life of the 
United States and the increasing extent to which American educators are 
making use of it. 

As I see it, the progress of education throughout the ages divides itself 
into four periods, each of which coincides with a landmark in man^s efforts 
to establish communication with his fellows. For how many thousands of 
years man employed gestures and a sign language in communicating his 
wants and his desires to those about him, we do not and probably never shall 
know. We do know, however, that the appearance of the spoken word 
marks an epoch in the history of civilization— that it is the farthest outpost 
of man’s intelligence. Yet it was only the beginning. Man’s world was still 
a small one, rigidly bounded by sight and speech. 

The second great step came with the invention of the art of writing. In 
the beginning, this was limited to a crude picture symbolism, but, as time 
went on, an alphabet was evolved which made it possible for man to commit 
his thoughts to writing. Once recorded on wood, parchment, clay or stone, 
these thoughts could be transmitted to distant points via couriers or messen- 
gers. In addition to providing man with a means of permanently recording 
his thoughts, the invention of an alphabet enabled him to employ such signal- 
ing agencies as flares, smoke and drums— the first telegraphic systems of 
recorded history. 

Yet man’s world, although made infinitely larger by the development of 
writing, was still a limited one. For many centuries, the art of writing 
remained a mystery and a closed book to the great mass of people. Through- 
out that period of history which is known as the Middle Ages, the common 
people knew neither how to read nor to write, and it was only the efforts of 
the monastic orders which kept the torch of learning from being extinguished 
altogether. The few books in existence were made by the monk copyists 
who, having cloistered themselves in inaccessible monasteries, spent their 
time in translating the works of the ancient sages into I^tia Such books, 
of course, were very expensive, and, being written in a foreign tongue, were 
available only to s<±olars. 

The third great step in the progress of education came with the invention 
of the printing press by Gutenberg in the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
It is quite impossible to over-emphasize the part which the printed page has 
played in the history of civilization. The invention of the printing press 
made it possible to duplicate the writings of the ancients in hitherto unpre- 

♦ In the absence of Mr. Nicholas, this paper was read by Mr. P. E, Parker of 
Chicago.— Editor. 
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cedented volume, and to make these writings available to the masses. With 
the appearance of the movable types of Guttenberg, the Middle Ages came 
to a close, the Renaissance was ushered in, and modem history began. 

The fourth and most recent step in the progress of education came with 
the development of radio communication. It would be more accurate to say 
that this phase began with man’s first attempt to enlist the aid of electricity 
in the solution of his communications problems, for the new education is 
essentially an electric one. Never before in the history of the world have 
educators had so many and so eflScient forces at their disposal with which to 
bring enlightenment to the masses, as they have at the present time. Fore- 
most among these forces is radio broadcasting, but there are many others. 
The telephone, the telegraph, the talking motion picture are equally vital 
instruments ; and, at a no distant date, we may expect to see television added 
to the list of modem educational aids. 

Radio broadcasting has aptly been called the surprise party of radio. For 
many years, its technical foundation — ^the wireless telephone — ^was little 
more than a toy. It was, indeed, the spare-time plaything of a few thousand 
American amateurs engaged in dot-dash communication, as a speedier and 
more personal means that the cold dot-dash tongue of radio telegraphy. 
Certain communication companies sought to make use of the wireless tele- 
phone in place of the usual wire telephone. However, scant practical success 
attended such efforts, due to lack of secrecy. After all, a private communi- 
cation service must be private. Finally, a far-seeing executive reasoned the 
matter out in this way: if the wireless telephone could be little more than a 
glorified farmer’s party line, with everyone able to listen in if so willing, 
why not place public, rather than private, communications on the air? In 
other words, why not have a mass communication rather than a private 
communication service ? And so broadcasting, based on this sound philoso- 
phy, came into being. 

On November 2nd, 1920, there were introduced to the American public the 
possibilities of the wireless telephone in the field of mass communication. 
On that evening. Station KDKA instituted the first broadcasting service in 
the history of the world, with the transmission of a short program made up 
of the returns of the Harding Presidential election contest, interspersed with 
a few phonograph record selections and announcements. The programs 
propagated by this pioneer broadcaster were, admittedly, very crude, and it 
is extremely doubtful whether the officials of that station had, at that time, 
an adequate conception of the possibilities of the service which they were 
inaugurating. 

Nevertheless, the American public speedily interested itself in the ac- 
tivities of Station KDKA. Within a very short space of time, other stations 
were established. 

In the beginning, the public was so thrilled at the mere thought of snatch- 
ing words and music out of the air that little attention was paid to the quality 
of the program. Eventually, however— and I might add inevitably— this 
novelty wore off, and the listening public came to expect a really high grade 
entertainment and even enlightenment from broadcasters. From that point 
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on, our broadcasting service experienced a marked change for the better. It 
was essentially a case of the survival of the fittest Those stations which 
supplied their listeners with a high grade of entertainment flourished and 
prospered; those that did not speedily passed into the discard. Key stations, 
located in the largest metropolitan centers, were soon found to possess an 
almost endless choice of excellent program material, whereas the isolated 
stations in smaller cities experienced diflGiculty in maintaining a steady flow 
of high grade program features. Fortunately, the technique of network 
broadcasting, utilizing telephone lines as the li^ in the chain, was worked 
out. Also, the cost of good broadcast material, a grave problem for the first 
few years of broadcasting, was ultimately met by utilizing the broadcasting 
medium as a vehicle for the good will business message, just as our news- 
papers and magazines, while primarily aimed at supplying editorial material, 
nevertheless carry the advertising message of industry. 

That broadcasting should evolve mainly along entertainment lines is to 
be expected for the first few years of this young art. It is only quite recently 
that any serious effort has been made to employ radio as an educational 
agency. The broadcasters have, it is true, profoundly stirred the latent 
musical consciousness of the American people by introducing them to the 
works of the great masters. And they have, in many other respects, sown 
the seeds of a broad general culture. Nevertheless, by far the most important 
results of our early broadcasting activities have been in focusing attention on 
the possibilities of radio as an instrument of education and enlightenment 
rather than one of mere entertainment 

Seeking to crystalize this growing sentiment in favor of radio as an 
educational agency, the Radio Corporation of America began the work of 
preparing a suitable series of programs addressed directly to the children in 
the schools. Opinion was unanimous in agreeing that music, because of its 
universal appeal, was an ideal subject for an experiment in broadcast edu- 
cation. Accordingly, they approached Dr. Walter Damrosch and asked him 
to conduct a preliminary series of musical lectures. 

In the beginning, the experiment promised to be a most precarious one. 
At the time, few of our schools were equipped with receiving sets, since 
there had never been any programs on the air devoted exclusively to school 
children. On the other hand, commercial organizations who might have 
sponsored a program for the benefit of the school children were naturally 
hesitant to do so for the very good reason that there was no assurance that 
it would be received. The broadcasters and the sponsors were unwilling to 
broadcast educational material in view of the lack of an assured audience, 
and the school authorities did not fed justified in purchasing radio equipment 
because there were no programs on the air of especial interest to him. 

The first concerts were broadcast last spring under the personal direction 
of Dr. Walter Damrosch. All authorized RCA dealers were advised of the 
broadcast and urged to lend their local school a Radiola for the occasion. 
The response from the schools was, as you know, gratifying in the extreme, 
and proved condusively that American educators were alive to the educa- 
tional possibilities of radio broadcasting. In consequence of this experi- 
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m&at, the Radio Corporation of America sigpied a new contract with Dr. 
Damrosch for a new series b^inning in the fall of 1928 and continuing up 
until the close of the school year this May. 

Today hundreds of thousands of school children are learning a better 
appreciation of music through the weekly concerts of Dr. Damrosch. 

Broadcast education, I am convinced, has come to stay. Radio is a 
valuable auxiliary to education, and it is certain to become a powerful force 
in assisting you in your efforts to educate not only children but their mothers 
and fathers as well. It is possible and entirely plausible that the parents of 
school children will take more interest in education when they are enabled 
to hear in their homes many of the subjects which the children study in 
school. 

Nevertheless, I believe that it is to the rural school that radio will mean 
the most There are, I am told, 160,000 one-teacher schools in the United 
States, and these are entirely in the rural districts. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the United States recogni 2 ed the disadvantage at which our rural 
residents have heretofore been placed in the following words: “Rural 
dwellers cannot hope to compete advantageously with urban dwellers for 
living as long as their educational equipment is generally inferior.'^ And 
now radio, I believe, has come to sweep away this barrier in the interest of 
our vast rural population, since the Little Red School House quite as well 
as the big brick high school can share alike in the matter of educational radio 
prc^^rams. 

Radio as an educational force has not been limited to school children. 
Indeed, if anything, the role of radio has been largely in the way of extension 
education or adult education^the educating of those who have left school. 
Quite aside from the general cultural background which radio is constantly 
creating in its listeners, its programs are suflBiciently replete with educational 
talks to be of vital benefit as adult or extension education. In the matter of 
political education alone, radio has more than justified its cause during the 
recent Presidential campaign. From the time of the National Conventions 
in June until Election Day, the greatest radio audiences ever assembled by 
vast nation-wide networks were given a complete resume of the stirring 
campaign. The two major candidates themselves, as well as their principal 
supporters, were given the freedom of the air for a period of more than four 
months, and it is safe to say that in no previous campaign have the issues at 
stake been better understood by the electorate. And, although there were 
doubtless other contributing factors, I venture to say that radio is entitled 
to no small share of the credit for having brought out the greatest vote ever 
recorded in American political history. 

And shall we stop with an intensive utilization of radio broadcasting as 
the ultimate in our educational methods both in school and in the home? I 
thi^ not. Already there are other mediums of education now in the making, 
whi^ may well come up for serious consideration at this time. These 
mediums, like radio, also belong to what we might term “electrical educa- 
tion,*' and are really offshoots of radio technology. 
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I refer to the talking movies and to radio television. The first, talking 
movies, is being rapidly developed and exploited today as a theatrical pres- 
entation. Most of the large and small theatres of the country are either 
equipped with talking movies or are contemplating the early installation of 
such a system. Even today, the film goes forth to the theatre, whether it 
be on Broadway or on Main Street, with complete action and sound recorded 
on the celluloid ribbon. It has become possible to reproduce a play in its 
entirety, with music and dialogue and sound effects. The news reel now 
carries the speech as well as the portrait of the prominent man, and the 
sound as well as the action of an important happening. 

Heretofore, the talking movies technique has been a more or less success- 
ful combination of phonograph and motion picture projector, operating in 
S 3 mchronism with the pictures. Today, however, the highly refined RCA 
Photophone System, based on the radio, electrical and acoustic experiences 
of the combined engineering staffs of the General Electric, Westinghouse 
Company and RCA organizations, includes the sound record directly on the 
film itself. The sounds are recorded in the form of a variable width black 
band down on one side of the film or alongside the frames or pictures. Being 
carried on the same support, the sound and pictures must always remain in 
synchronism. Furthermore, the reproducing mechanism can be materially 
simplified with the sound reproducing attachment added to any standard 
motion picture projector, together with the necessary control, amplifying 
and loud-speaker equipment. 

Although visual education through the use of motion pictures in schools 
has developed slowly, there is much promise of this educational aid in the 
near future because of the increased scope of the talking movies. Heretofore 
schools have hesitated to install projectors because of the absence of suitable 
films or at least film libraries. Motion picture producers realizing the dearth 
of projectors in schools have hesitated to make educational films. Neverthe- 
less, wherever visual education has been given a fair trial it has proved its 
great value. The eye, it has always been said, is the quickest route to the 
brain. 

And now we have sound joined to the picture on the screen, effecting a 
truly complete presentation. Instead of tiresome titles, interspersed between 
pictures, and calling for a double interpretation of the subject, the graphic 
and the descriptive, we can now have an illustrated lecture with motion pic- 
tures and accompanying running talk, so that the mind may concentrate on 
the subject matter in a smooth orderly manner. We can have the greatest 
teachers of our day and age, whether their subjects be physics, biology, 
philosophy, history, mathematics or music, come before the school room and 
speak with almost as much effectiveness as if in person. And when the 
power of the screen to summon subjects and scenes from the world over is 
taken into consideration, the talking movies may well be said to be the 
greatest educational force yet placed in our hands. 

I believe that the day is not far distant when we shall have talking movies 
in all our modem schools. It is only a question of time when suitable sub- 
jects for educational purposes will be available, and even at this time a 
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valuable library of subjects is being built up in the form of news reels, 
scientific subjects and travel pictures, primarily intended for the theatre but 
actually possessing permanent educational value. 

Ultimately we may go a step furtfier in our electrical education with the 
advent of highly refined television. This technique must eventually bring 
sight as well as sound from any part of the world to the school room. It is 
certain to become a supplement of present sound broadcasting so that we 
shall have 'lookers in” as well as “listeners in.” 

Only recently television has stepped out of the laboratory and taken its 
place in the everyday world as an experimental development, just as radio 
broadcasting was introduced to a handful of radio amateurs some eight years 
ago. Television today is crude, to be sure. It is possible to transmit simple 
pictures which can be reconstructed at a distant point and seen as moving 
pictures. Television is not to be confounded with radio pictures or the 
photo-radiogram system which has to do with the transmission of “still” 
pictures such as photographs, drawings, fingerprints, handwriting, etc. 

Today there are serious attempts being made at developing television into 
a practical means of entertainment and enlightenment. The problems are 
far greater than those which confront^ the pioneer workers in sound broad- 
casting. On the other hand, the magnificent research laboratory and engi- 
neering facilities which have come with the rapid growth of broadcasting 
are now available for television, which means the eventual solution of its 
problems. 

Without being a prophet, and without making rash promises, I am sure 
that radio television will become a great force in educational work. The 
next generation to enter our schools will have the benefit of television along 
with talking movies and radio broadcasting as educational aids. In this way 
the living world will be brought to the school room and placed on a screen 
which will be a universal window, so to speak, through which broader 
conceptions will be formed. 

And while still on the subject of electrical education, let us not forget 
that if contact and the exchange of ideas constitute education, then the tele- 
phone, the telegraph and the radio service to all parts of the world play their 
part in our present day education. Today we have contact with 100-fold 
more persons than we did in the past generation. We keep in touch with 
world events from the farthermost comers of the globe. We are living 
indeed in a world neighborhood. 

In conclusion, let me assure you that we of the radio industry are fully 
aware of those words of Virgil: “Of so much importance is training in our 
tender years,” in our efforts to develop education aids. We are providing 
the means as rapidly as our technical developments permit It is for you, 
however, the educators of the nation, to apply those educational means which 
are being made available in ever-increasing degree. We ask your cooper- 
ation^ and offer ours in return. Great things must come out of such a 
working agreement We are indeed entering a new and greater era in 
education. 
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THE BRITISH-AMERICAN FIELD DAY 

Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Camden, N. J. 

(For this article, see pages 174 ff.) 

NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA CAMP 

By Joseph E. Maddy 

The National High School Orchestra was first brought together for the 
Music Supervisors National Conference at Detroit in 1926 and proved so 
feasible and practical that a second gathering was plannedi* and carried out 
the following year for the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association at Dallas, Texas. The first National Orchestra num- 
bered 230 players from 30 states; the second 268 players from 39 states. 
The pla 3 dng of the National High School Orchestra at Dallas won a great 
victory for music education when the superintendents passed a resolution clas- 
sifying music as one of the fimdamentals of education. 

The third gathering of the National Orchestra was at Chicago for the 
Music Supervisors National Conference in 1928, when the orchestra num- 
bered 311 players from 36 states, pla 3 ring under the direction of Frederick 
Stock and Howard Hanson, the concert being broadcast over the National 
Broadcasting Company's chain with unprecedented success. 

These gatherings of the National High School Orchestra were so inspira- 
tional in character and so profitable to the students musically that they de- 
manded a longer period of assemblage in order that they might multiply the 
experience of playing in such a select and well organized orchestra. The 
National High School Orchestra and Band Camp was the logical answer 
to these demands. I will pass over the unhappy and busy months in which 
the struggle of launching and financing such an imdertaking occupied a major 
place in my life as well as the lives of others who worked with me. Now 
that the Camp is a reality it is only necessary to describe its location, equip- 
ment, purpose and activities. 

The Camp is located at Interlochen, Michigan, about 14 miles south and 
west of Traverse City, on the main line of the Pere Marquette Railway and 
two miles south of U. S. Highway No. 31 which is paved from Chicago and 
Detroit to the Camp. This site was selected because it is situated betwwn 
two beautiful lakes about a quarter of a mile apart and because it adjoins 
Interlochen State Park, a beautiful pine forest of 200 acres— also because 
this site was donated, no minor consideration. 

The girls' division of the Camp was built on the shores of one lake and 
the boys' division on the other lake. Between the two camps, in a natural 
depression, was built the rustic stage known as Interlochen Bowl, where all 
rehearsals are held and where concerts are given each Sunday afternoon and 
evening and on many week nights. 

The boys and girls are housed in well built, modem' cottages, with elec- 
tric lights, hot and cold water, baths, lockers, etc. Each cottage houses 
twelve boys or girls and a counsellor, who is held responsible for every act 
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of the residents. Boating, swimming, tennis, baseball and archery are in- 
dulged in by the students when not in rehearsal or class. Qasses are offered 
in all branches of music under outstanding instructors. A day's schedule 
would appear something like this ; 6 :4S A.M. rise, setting up exercises and 
dip in IsJce; 7:30 breakfast; 8:25 inspection of cottages, beds made, cottages 
cleaned; 9:00 orchestra rehearsal; 11 :00 conducting class; 12:00 dinner (not 
lunch) ; 1:30 wind instrument class; 2:30 band rehearsal; 4:00 tennis; 5:00 
swimming; 6:00 supper; 7:30 string quartet rehearsal; 8:30 attend faculty 
concert; 9:30 in cottage; 10:00 taps. 

It was not necessary to require the students to study. It was necessary 
to keep them from overwork and it was necessary to require them to take 
two hours of recreation daily I 

Playing the masterpieces of music day by day and drinking in the beauties 
of the surroundings between rehearsals made an ideal summer for the for- 
tunate boys and girls of the first National High School Orchestra and Band 
Camp. The medical director's figures certify as to the health of the Camp, 
the average gain among the boys and girls being seven pounds for the eight 
weeks. 

Visitors came from all parts of the country during the summer. Some 
came and went, but many of them just came, and never went until the Camp 
closed. The result was that Hotel Pennington, on the Camp grounds, and 
every cottage in the neighborhood and every foot of camping space in the 
state park were occupied and it was almost impossible to crowd in another 
visitor during the last two weeks of die camp. 

The beauties of Interlochen Bowl and the music that emanated therefrom 
attracted large audiences from everywhere until capacity was reached with 
an audience of 5,000 the last concert. With no large city nearer than Grand 
Rapids, 150 miles away, we wondered where the audiences hailed from, until 
inspection of auto licenses revealed the fact that 32 states were represented 
in one audience. 

Eighty-five girls and 31 boys made up the personnel of the 1928 National 
High School Orchestra and Band Camp. They hailed from 26 states and 
carried back wonderful stories of their experiences to their schoolmates and 
teachers. As a result of this, the enrollment for the 1929 Camp is nearing 
the goal of 300 players for which the Camp was built On the strength of 
this increased enrollment additional equipment is being added to provide 
classroom space and more comforts. 

Other added features of the 1929 Camp are extension courses in music 
given by Teachers College of Columbia University, Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music and the University School of Music of Ann Arbor. These courses 
provide practical training and observation in the types of instruction given 
the high school boys and girls in the camp. 

A staff of 30 counsellors and a faculty of 25 artist performers consti- 
tutes the supervisory personnel of the camp. The counsellors are all music 
supervisors and the faculty members are all symphony orchestra musicians 
of high standing. 
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The seating^ capacity of Interlochen Bowl is being doubled and parking 
space is being prepared for many thousands of additional visitors during the 
summer of 1929, when the camp will be in its second season. Many famous 
musicians will participate as conductors or soloists, and a number of new 
compositions will be heard here for the first time. 

The National High School Orchestra and Band Camp is your Camp, and 
you should come and see it in action. The 1929 season opens June 23d and 
closes August 18th. Drive up for a day or two after summer school closes. 
We promise you a series of thrills. 

THE MUSICAL EDUCATION OF THE GRADE SCHOOL 
TEACHER, IN TRAINING AND IN SERVICE 
(From the Standpoint of the Normal School) 

John W. Beattie, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

The musical education of the grade school teacher is a matter of vital 
importance in the upbuilding of musical America. The music supervisor is 
rapidly becoming a very thoroughly trmned and properly equipped specialist 
Our laws governing the certification of supervisors have taken care of that 
But the music supervisor can only plan and direct. The actual instruction in 
music must be carried on by the grade teachers, who try to carry out the 
instructions of the supervisor. This is true in practically every small city 
school system and in most of the large ones. The universal adoption of de- 
partmentalized teaching such as obtains under a platoon system, the Gary sys- 
tem or any of its modifications, would bring about a situation where all music 
instruction would be given by trained musicians. Such an arrangement may 
be found in isolated cases. But, by and large, taking the country as a whole, 
by far the largest amount of music teaching in the Schools of the United 
States is done by the grade teacher ; much of it supervised, some of it not. 
Educators tell us that this situation is likely to exist for many years. That 
being* true, we, as music educators, must see to it that the grade teacher be 
given adequate instruction in music, as much as possible while in the normal 
or teacher training school, as much as we can insist upon after she is in 
teaching service. 

In the effort to make tliis discussion as comprehensive as possible, I have 
asked competent and experienced people to discuss various phases of the 
topic under consideration. It is to be regretted that no member of a normal 
school staff could be persuaded to appear on the program. After having 
invited three normal school musicians to speak, the chairman felt obliged to 
discuss the question of what might constitute adequate training of the pros- 
pective grade teacher. 

In any consideration of the extent and content of music courses for grade 
teachers, several matters must be given attention before we outline our 
course. 

First: What is the musical background of our future grade teacher? We 
are told that many, perhaps a majority, of our normal school students come 
from the farms and small towns. We know that musical education provided 
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in rural and village schools in past years was meager, when not entirely lack- 
ing. That situation is being improved, but for some years to come we may 
expect that many of our normal school students will have very limited knowl- 
edge of music and no performing ability. 

Second: What is the length of the training course for the average grade 
teacher? In the better ’systems it is two full school years, each year being 
divided into three terms of twelve weeks each or two semesters of eighteen 
weeks each. Either division will result in training which is carried on 
through seventy-two weeks. In smaller towns and rural schools teachers will 
be employed with less than these seventy-two weeks. One year of training 
beyond high school and even less will be sufficient to enable a teacher to get 
some sort of school position. 

Third : How much time for music instruction can fairly be asked of those 
who plan the intensive and inclusive course of study for prospective grade 
teachers? The National Research Council of Music Education proposes that 
one hour of study out of ten be devoted to music. That is, if a normal stu- 
dent has a program calling for twenty hours of class attendance per week, 
two of those hours might well be spent in some form of musical endeavor. 
It may be argued that twenty hours a week are too many. However, if phys- 
ical education, art, music and other subjects which ordinarily call for little 
outside preparation are included among the twenty, the course might not be 
too arduous. Let us put the proposal another way. If a teacher finishes her 
two year course with sixty semester or ninety term hours of credit, of those 
credits there might properly be six semester^ or nine term hours of credit in 
music. For less than a two-year course, the amount of credit would be de- 
creased on the percentage basis. Six semester or nine term hours for music 
in a two year course does not seem excessive to those who are engaged in 
music education. As a matter of fact, few normal schools require that much ; 
some do not require any. 

Fourth : Should the courses in music be required of all normal school stu- 
dents? If all of them are to teach music, yes. Now there is no very defi- 
nite way of determining in advance the future career of a teacher. She may 
be pointing toward work in a platoon school or junior high school where 
she will not be expected to teadi music. Actually, she does not know where 
she will teach, in what kind of school or in what grade. There is a strong 
probabilily that she will teach music. Very well; on that basis we should 
insist that she be given training in music. There should be a minimum re- 
quirement of music instruction for every normal school student. 

Now we have raised some questions and partially answered them. We 
believe that many of our students have very little musical background. We 
think they should all be required to take some music and that for most of 
them nine term hours of credit in music out of a total ninety term hours is 
reasonable. Now, what should be included in our music course? 

First, experience as musical performers. This experience may be gained 
through singing in the classroom, participating in work of the glee club, 
chorus, choir or other ensemble, and, if die voice is good enough, as a soloist 
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There will be a few students whose experience will be in the instrumental 
field as pianists or performers on band and orchestral instruments; but since 
most of the music instruction they are to give will have to do with singing, 
choral experience should be the tiling stressed This experience should teach 
the use and control of the singing voice, proper habits of breathing and 
phrasing and some idea as to interpretation. It will also involve considerable 
sight reading. So, through this choral experience the student learns a great 
deal about the theory of music along with his singing which should afford 
some enjoyment 

Second, knowledge of some of the facts about music. Much of this 
knowledge can be best taught in connection with the chorus work. 
Acquaintance with key structure, key signatures, time values, intervals, sim- 
ple elements of notation and the more commonly used marks of expression 
may all be stressed as part of the vocal study. The students absorb a lot of 
information about the more technical aspects of music as they study choral 
music. It is a far more natural process than that of isolating the theory 
from the practice and making the study of music entirely factual. 

Third, familiarity with many songs appropriate to the schoolroom. Here 
again, we stress the importance of musical experience. The students may 
learn a great many fine songs which become part of a permanent repertoire. 
They will carry this repertoire of standard songs with them wherever they 
go and will thus be enabled to teach some music, even if they work in a 
school or system where no supervision of music instruction is provided. 

Fourth, enough of method to enable one to carry on elementary music 
instruction with children. The teacher might at least know how to sdect and 
present song material. She must know how to teach a song by rote, pitching 
the songs accurately by means of a pitch pipe. As for methods of presenting 
staff notation according to some particular system, that is not necessary. If 
a supervisor believes firmly in this or that method, he can acquaint his 
teachers with its intricacies through visitation and grade meetings. We wish 
our normal students to be acquainted only with methods that may be gen- 
erally used. Primarily, wa desire that they be brought into contact with as 
much fine music as possible through actual performance. 

Finally, the greatest possible experience* in listening to music that is be- 
yond their own capabilities. This experience may come through use of 
phonogp^ph, radio or listening to visiting or local performers. The more one 
hears of good music, the keener is his enjoyment and the greater is his abil- 
ity to talk intelligently about it If this listening is based upon ability to per- 
form in some small degree, our normal school graduate will go out into teadi- 
ing with some foundation in music on which the supervisor can build. 

The musical training of the teacher goes on as long as she is in the teach- 
ing profession. The normal school can at best give her an acquaintance with 
some good music, enthusiasm about music as a factor in education, a limited 
knowledge of its theory and history, and love for it as an art Upon such 
musical foundation the superstructure provided by further experience with 
music will be secure. 
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THE MUSICAL EDUCATION OP THE GRADE SCHOOL 
TEACHER, IN TRAINING AND IN SERVICE 
(From the Standpoint of the School System) 

Theodore Winkler^ Supervisor of Music, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Before discussing this topic, let us consider for a moment the work which 
we expect the grade teacher to do. She reaches the music class from five to 
twenty times as often as the supervisor does, who is able to visit a class at 
best weekly but more often bi-weekly or even monthly. This alone should 
show us that the greatest amount of the teaching and drill, by far, rests on 
the shoulders of the grade teacher; and if she fails, the results will be 
disappointing, no matter who the supervisor may be. 

I fully realize that we expect a great deal, perhaps too much, from our 
grade teachers today. So many subjects and activities have crept into the 
curriculum that I often wonder how the teacher manages them and can hope 
to satisfy all the supervising agencies. We certainly cannot expect her to 
be a specialist in all of the things she is supposed to know enough about to 
teach them successfully. 

It would be well, therefore, to consider the minimum essentials necessary 
to do the class room work efficiently, at least during the periods between the 
visits of the supervisor. In my long experience with grade teachers I have 
found certain requisites absolutely necessary, and I will name them in the 
order of what seems to me to be their importance. 

The first and most important essential I want to find in my grade teachers 
is the fact that they are good teachers, irrespective of their musical ability. 
I find that a strong personality, a s)unpathetic attitude, a thorough knowledge 
of child psychology and pedagogy, a sound training in school room method 
and procedure, a healthy cooperation between teacher and pupil based upon 
good will, respect and mutual understanding — are the essentials for the 
successful operation of classes, and especially of music classes, where we 
must have a spirit of contentment, satisfaction, happiness and joy in work- 
ing, to gain anything like success. I have seen fine musicians among my 
teachers make an utter failure of their music lesson through lack of per- 
sonality and understanding, while some poor musicians came through with 
flying colors. Of course you understand that I do not demand the latter ! I 
simply wish to say that of the two I prefer the good teacher to the good 
musician. The music class must always be a period of happiness, of joy, of 
recreation, if we are really teaching music and not theory or notes or scales 
or what-not. If music is the language of the soul, as we firmly believe, the 
music lesson must bring to the children the opportimity to express themselves 
in song, to sing spontaneously, because they like to sing, because they feel 
an inner urge to utter musical sounds, as the bird sings at break of day. 

I know of a teacher whose class begins singing when the time arrives, 
whether she is in the room or not, just because these children have learned 
to look forward to their music lesson with joyful satisfaction and are not 
going to be cheated out of a minute of that pleasure. Now, contrast that 
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teacher with another one of poor, weak personality, in whose room you con- 
stantly feel a spirit of unrest, discontent, antagonism. She cannot get her 
children to work with her or for her; things go from bad to worse, and at 
last she decides that the entire class is to stay after school until they can sing 
that song well ! What kind of singing will she get after school ? You might 
be able to make a boy work an example in arithmetic after school — ^he will 
do it at last to end the agony and get outside with his playmates; but you 
cannot make him sing well as punishment, for it is psychologically impossible 
to sing beautifully when you are angry or sulky and feel mistreated and 
abused. 

I do not by any means wish to say that the music lesson should be all play 
and no work. On the contrary, I firmly believe in good, honest effort. But 
this work is made so pleasant today by our modem methods and by the use 
of modem material that under normal conditions children will enjoy it; for 
they always enjoy the feeling of gain in strength and power, and they can 
easily be made to see that the apparent dmdgery will serve to lead them to 
more glorious heights and more fascinating achievement. So, after all, give 
me the strong teacher, the great personality I 

In the second place, I would want my teacher to have some pedagogy of 
music and class room methods, which she must have acquired both theo- 
retically and through practice teaching. Above all, because some of these 
things I can make her acquainted with in a short time, I want her to have 
high standards of the child’s singing voice, of recognizing and judging song 
material and of artistic interpretation of this material. Unless the standards 
of the grade teacher are well established in this respect, hearing her class 
sing from day to day without opportunity for comparison, she will soon lose 
her judgment regarding a good singing voice and will be entirely ignorant 
of the fact that her class is singing abominably. A teacher must recognize, 
furthermore, that making music is a physical, intellectual and emotional 
process, and only a proper training in each of these phases and a proper 
combination of Ae three makes music in reality an art. The voice of the 
child, itself a purely physical process, must be guided by the intellect and 
understanding as well as by the heart and the emotions, to create a song 
which is a piece of art instead of a mere physical exercise or mental stunt 
To meet this requirement, my grade teacher must have at least some natural 
musical ability, coupled with imagination and poetic feeling, supplemented 
by an intensive training in theory and appreciation. 

A musical ear is my third requirement — ^and I am not sure but that it 
should come second or even first. Given any natural ability in this respect, 
the grade teacher should be trained to hear correctly, to diffentiate between 
tones that are in tune and tones that are not, to be able to tell whether a tone 
is musical and artistic, to know when children are singing correctly. She 
must be trained to carry a tune, for singing will help to train the ear. I 
wish she might learn to play the violin, if for no other purpose than ear- 
training. I find very few teachers who have had sufficient training in this 
necessary essential ; and I would rather omit some harmony and theory from 
the teachers’ training courses and add more ear-training, systematically and 
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consistently administered. For ear-training requires skill, and skill can be 
acquired only through persistent and constant drill and practice. It does 
not matter so much to me whether my teachers know what a fugue is, or 
know the meaning of the leit-motif in Wagner’s operas ; but I do want her 
to be able to hear correctly. 

And, in the fourth place, I would like her to have a pleasant speaking 
and singing voice — and I believe that requirement to be within the reach of 
every teacher. Not only will she be able to serve as a model for her young 
singers, but a musical singing voice naturally results in a pleasant speaking 
voice, one of the greatest assets in life and especially in the school room. 
We certainly cannot expect any teacher to be a Melba or a Schumann-Heink, 
and I am not sure that I would want them to be. But within a limited range 
every voice, with few exceptions, can be trained to become agreeable, musical 
and artistic. 

Lastly (and some of you may not agree with me here) I want the grade 
teacher trained in the fundamentals of musical theory, form and history. I 
place this last, not because it is not desirable, but because these things can 
be acquired by the teacher partly through self-study, through attendance at 
concerts and through help from the supervisor. The teacher cannot be 
expected to know all these things when she comes to us, but she must be 
willing to learn. 

And this brings me to my closing remarks, some thoughts about the dif- 
ferent ways and means whereby all the above training may be acquired. 

The normal schools, with their limited time set aside for music training 
of prospective teachers, cannot hope to accomplish very much unless they 
insist on some prerequisites ; these should be a course in theory and appreci- 
ation, and active participation in chorus, glee club, orchestra or band. Com- 
ing to the normal school with this preparation, the student could then be 
trained in a more advanced course for the duties she will have to assume. 
This training in the normal schools must include class work for the gaming 
of information, observation work to see this information turned into practice, 
active participation in musical activities to learn to do by doing, and lastly 
practice teaching under competent and experienced mentors. 

But graduation from the normal school will not end this training. The 
supervisor must now take this teacher in hand and continue her training 
through talks and demonstrations at meetings and through model lessons 
taught in her presence whenever and wherever necessary. Observation of 
the work of other teachers will always help in the development of our 
teacher,and, if the saying is true that experience is the best teacher, her 
own work from day to day must help to train her and to make her more 
eflficient, at least in methods and school room procedure. And teachers’ 
institutes, extension courses and summer schools offer such a wide field to 
the wide-awake, progressive teacher that a well-trained class teacher should 
be the rule, not the exception. 

Grade teachers, as a dass, are a most conscientious, hard-working group 
of people, willing to cooperate and do their duty if approached with tact and 
sympathy. Our entire school system and its success rest in their hands, and 
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I have found very few who were not willing to learn, to do all in their 
power and to help me make music a success in our schools. Through the 
state must come ihe demand for better music training for our teachers, and 
this demand must be followed by giving students an opportunity to acquire 
this training. Class teachers know that it is an asset to them to be able to 
teach music ; and I am sure that they will eagerly grasp any opportunity that 
promises to make them more efficient 

EXTENT AND CONTENT OF MUSIC COURSES REQUIRED OF 
GRADE TEACHERS PREPARING TO TEACH IN 
RURAL AND VILLAGE SCHOOLS 

Edith M. KIeller, State Supervisor of MusiCj Cohiwbus, Ohio 

We are living in an age of significant development along all lines. Due 
to modem science and its applications, the world is an entirely different one 
from the world of a generation ago. Education, which was formerly a 
luxury for the more highly favored, has now become a necessity for most 
people. It is estimated that our high school enrollment alone has shown a 
1,600% increase, which means that our boys and girls^ are more and more 
concerned with better preparation for living. I recently heard a prominent 
educator state that as late as the seventies or eighties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the average amount of education for adults in this country was equiva- 
lent to the work of the first three grades, while present figures show that 
the average would be somewhat beyond the sixth grade. What docs this 
mean? It is a significant fact that people are reading and thinking. With 
economic, political and social changes have come changes in educational 
policy. The right type of educational program must necessarily be bound 
up with the spirit of democracy which reflects change and flexibility. The 
future is unforeseen and will be different from the present; and if we are to 
educate for it, we must be mentally dastic. 

The present day school curriculum is no longer concerned with the three 
R’s alone in the dementary grades or with the traditional college entrance re- 
quirements in the high school. It is a much broader curriculum than ever 
before. We are now vitally concerned with the whole spirit of the demo- 
cratic movement, which is toward an integration of vocation and culture. 
Significant to us are such statements as we find listed under the “Ten Major 
Objectives" in Bobbitt's Curriculum. In the basic training we find the fol- 
lowing: 

“Ability to utilize music for a healthful, varied and abundant awakening 
of one's emotional nature." 

“Ability to sing." 

“A proportioned intdlectual apprehension, such as one's natural capacities 
will permit, of the realities which make up the world of man's life — the world 
of sound and music." 

“Ability to make one's various mental and emotional states and activities 
contribute in maximum degrree to one's physical wdl-being." 

“Ability to rdaxj physically and maitally at proper times and in proper 
ways." 
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Additional, when an "extra^': 

‘Tligh grade amateur vocal ability." 

‘‘Ability to play a! musical instrument." 

“Technical understanding of music." 

There is now no question but that music plays a large and apparently 
increasing part in human life. With the increased interest in general educa- 
tion comes an increased interest in music as an important phase of it. Again, 
with the increasing spread of music instruction there must needs be more 
and more emphasis on the training of the teachers to whom this work is en- 
trusted. 

In general, great strides have been made in the improvement of our 
teacher-training program for supervisors and special teachers. Where music 
supervisors are employed, if their work functions to the best advantage, it 
must be followed up eflficiently by the vrork of the elementary teachers. 
Therefore, we need definite standards for their training and a well-organized 
program of work. It is the regular teacher who spends the greater part of 
the day with the children and it is she who occupies the strategic position 
with regard to the music situation. Her attitude towards it will largely de- 
termine the attitude of the children under her guidance. She may create 
the proper atmosphere for making music a! thing of beauty, or she may do 
the opposite. Her training is highly important and should differ from that 
of the supervisor only in quantity, not in quality. 

My topic is concerned with the training of the grade teacher in the vil- 
lage and rural schools. This brings us to a consideration of the problems in 
rural districts. The teacher in the village and consolidated, school will have 
practically the same problems as far as the work is concerned. The modem 
trend of education is reaching out and is being felt in rural communities, 
and far more attention than ever is being centered on improved conditions in 
general. The ^onomic world has been concerned in recent years with the 
exodus of desirable population from the farms to urban and city districts. 
Every' effort is being made to develop a finer community spirit and interest 
and to keep the most desirable type of citizenship on the farm. Ex-Governor 
Lowden, of Illinois, in addressing the Department of Superintendence in 
Washington several years ago, stated forcefully that the progress and secur- 
ity of the nation depend upon the type of people who live in rural com- 
munities, and that he who would measure the soundness of nation or predict 
its future must go out into the open country and learn what type of people 
are there. Several years ago it was estimated that one-third of the chil- 
dren of the nation were in rural schools. With improved roads come better 
transportation facilities, and with these, come consolidation and centralization 
and on the whole, better school conditions. Superintendents are becoming 
interested in better buildings, better equipment and better teachers. The 
rural child is being given consideration as a potential citizen of the future. 

Conditions in other states are naturally less familiar to me than in Ohio, 
but our program is somewhat typical of general conditions. Our Rural 
Supervisor, Mr. George M. Morris has made some interesting reports from 
which I have gathered the following data. In 1914, before county superin- 
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tendents were employed to direct the school affairs of the various counties, 
Ohio ranked 27th in education. In 1920 she ranked 12th and in 1924, 3rd 
among the 48 states of the Union. In 1914 we were noted for one-room 
schools, poorly attended, with few if any courses of study, and witli a very 
meager program of daily work for pupils in the first eight years of ele- 
mentary work. There were but few rural high schools and not many of 
these of the standard type. Second and third grade schools predominated. 
We still have much for which to hope, but we have made real progress. In 
1914 we had 9,489 one-room schools while today there are about 4,S00» a re- 
duction for the past fifteen years at the rate of one each day. In 1914 we 
had about 50 centralized and consolidated schools, with 1,824 at the present 
writing. With such conditions prevailing we can readily see that tlie prob- 
lems of our grade teachers in village and centralized schools are practically 
one and the same. 

As to the musical training of the grade teacher, it is generally conceded 
that certain definite standards? must be set up if we are to accomplish what 
is desired. In the first place, there should be a definite state requirement in 
music for all elementary teachers. This program is found in many progres- 
sive states. In Bulletin No. 5, the Music Supervisors National Conference 
has recommended a splendid program for such training, with one-tenth of 
the total number of hours required for certification to be allotted to required 
music courses, and specifying quite generally the arrangement and content of 
the same. In attacking the problem of training we are confronted with the 
vicious circle and we are often at a loss to know the most important point of 
attack. Until music becomes a part of the course of study in the elementary 
and high school curricula, many of our prospective teachers will enter our 
training institutions with little or no musical background. Those of us who 
have been concerned in this type of training are well aware of the problems 
which confront us. If right habits, attitudes and skills are acquired in the 
formative years of school life, we need not have musically illiterate teachers. 
This training becomes more and more difficult with advanced years. Our 
normal schools must consider music as a basic subject and offer as thorough 
training in it as in any other subject There must likewise be a workable 
program. 

Since students of varying ability and training are entering our institu- 
tions for training, courses must be adapted to the abilities of the different 
individuals. Entrance examinations should be given and students classified 
accordingly. The Seashore Tests mil offer a basis for measuring native 
ability. If the students are grouped according to ability and achievement 
much more can be accomplished. In putting over such a plan there are 
many administrative difficulties, as those of us with experience well know. 
Courses should be differentiated for various types of training, such as pri- 
mary, intermediate, etc. We find such arrangements in many of our insti- 
tutions for regular training work. Since singing occupies a large place in 
the music program, especially in the lower grades, it is absolutely essential 
that the primary teachers be able to sing if we expect efficient work. If 
she can not sing she should be transferred to the intermediate or upper grade 
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course where departmental work can more easily be planned. Remedial in- 
struction should be offered and required without credit for students who are 
unable to do the required work in music. Those who have musical back- 
ground and experience may well be excused from the elementary theory 
and sight reading courses and given opportunity for work of a more ad- 
vanced and cultural nature. The phonograph will play an important part in 
the training of the elementary teacher and should be the mainstay of the 
teacher who can not sing. 

In the training course our first and paramount consideration should be to 
see that these people develop a love and appreciation for good music. They 
must be made to realize the value of music as a vital factor in the rich and 
complete education of the child. They should see it as an integrated part 
of school life, as education, and as such a moulder of a finer and higher 
type of citizenship. We must set up a high aesthetic standard, one which 
will function in the life of the teacher herself and carry; over to the class 
room. We do not teach well the subjects which mean little tq us. One im- 
portant fact} to be considered is that the child is the center of our activity, 
and we must consider teaching children music and not music to children. It 
becomes necessary to develop musical self-expression in our prospective 
teachers. This can best bd done through participation in much good music 
appropriate for the classroom work. Our course should be definite, con- 
crete, objective, and much specific material should be available for practical 
use. The best rote songs should be selected — folk songs of our own and 
other countries, songs of home and art songs of the highest literary and 
^ musical merit. Time is too valuable to be wasted on anything but tlie best, 
for it is through this work that we must develop appreciations and attitudes 
of thc| right type. The students should have a good repertory of such ma- 
terial, well learned, and with a practical idea of the basic principles of con- 
ducting them in the class room. Much emphasis must be placed on singing 
with light tone quality, artistic interpretation, good enunciation and cor- 
rect intonation. No mechanical singing should be tolerated. If there is a 
joyous appeal to the imagination, emphasis on the atmosphere and mood of 
the song, appropriate tempo, etc., the singing will be spontaneous and 
artistic at all times. Each student should realize the importance of the use 
of the pitch pipe for starting and testing all vocal work. Too much em- 
phasis can not be placed on proper tone quality and good intonation. The 
child voice, its care, the treatment of uncertain voices, etc., are vital, essen- 
tial features of the training. There must be a definite awakening of rhythmic 
response, through participation in rhythmic games, action songs, simple folk 
dances, dramatization, etc. Specific materials should be used in this connec- 
tion, such as will be practical for actual classroom use. Too often we are 
prone to give these prospective teachers a smattering of the many phases of 
music work which) we hope to see done, rather than some definite and con- 
crete helps. Musical experience must precede musical theory and the neces- 
sary background for the work must be gained through participation and 
listening ^d learning to judge of values. Technical work must be given 
consideration but only as making possible the acquisition of further cxperi- 
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ence and of developing an independence. The fundamentals of sight reading 
must be acquired, but with emphasis on them as means and not as ends. 
These must be stressed as necessary equipment for ability to carry on a con- 
structive program of music education. The music period should be a joyous 
period where each child may express his emotions, and the mechanics should 
be but incidental in discovering the real beauties in the music. How many 
dead, technical, formal music lessons are still to be found, where the ambi- 
tion of the. teacher is to see how many scales are known, how much theory 
etc. has been mastered ! Of necessity the course must include some logical 
presentations of the problems of tone and rhythm as presented in the Graded 
Course of Study put out by the Research Council. 

Another important phase of the training of the teacher should be obser- 
vation of the work done under a skillful teacher tmder actual school room 
conditions. Opportunity should be afforded for conference beforehand with 
definite instruction as to what is to be noted. This should be followed by 
class discussion with opportunity for any individual reactions. I know of 
some teacher training courses which require elementary class instruction in 
piano for teachers who can not sing. One of our recently elected college 
prsidents in Ohio, who had come from the superintendency of a progressive 
smaller city, is advocating piano instruction as a requisite for all elementary 
teachers. His program will be difficult to administer, even though we all 
recognize its value. 

Other considerations of importance are emphasis upon the necessity of 
hearty cooperation with the supervisor should the teacher be fortunate enough 
to have one. Where there is none, and the full responsibility of the music 
work rests upon the regular teacher, she should realize the definite things 
to stress in connection with the music program. 

Modem science has played a great part in the development of music edu- 
cation. Through the use of the phonograph much valuable material is avail- 
able for all types of music work. Our equipment in the training school 
should include such as will be of practical help to the teaclier in her class- 
room work. The radio is making no small contribution to the educational 
program and music comes in for its large share of help. In Ohio we have 
inaugurated a School of the Air with a man in the Department whose time 
is spent in planning and arranging a daily program along all lines of educa- 
tional interest. He tells me the village and consolidated schools have shown 
remarkable interest in equipping for the programs. Many possibilities are 
available for those who can direct the home listening in music to programs 
of merit. Some emphasis might well be given to this. 

The one-room school presents a somewhat different problem. Here as a 
rule there is^ little if any supervision and what is usually done must neces- 
sarily be taken care of by the teacher in charge of the regular scliool work, 
I'he training for such must be extremely practical, after considering the 
conditions under which the work must be carried on. We find an ungraded 
group with a range in years from six to sixteen, with naturally varying 
ranges of experience. The teacher must often be superintendent, principal, 
teacher and even janitor. The schedule is crowded and we can not hope for 
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much time in the daily schedule. A survey in one of our progressive Ohio 
counties shows the following: the average number of minutes given daily to 
each grade in a one-room school is 48 minutes while in the consolidated 
rural school it is 148 and in the centralized village school 189 minutes ; 45% 
of the teachers in the one-room schools are inexperienced, while only 9% 
in the consolidated rural schools and 5% in the centralized village schools 
are inexperienced. We can thus judge of the limitations of the work in the 
one-room rural school. With a crowded daily schedule we can hope for but 
little more than from ten to fifteen minutes a day at the most. Where time 
and inclination permit, better results will be secured if the children can be 
divided into two groups, according to grade, and the work adapted accord- 
ingly. As a rule, the boys and girls in attendance have no desire or inclina- 
tion to be skilled or professional musicians. Each rural child, however, has 
the right to demand that he be given opportunity to learn to sing many 
beautiful songs and to listen intelligently to good music. If we can accom- 
plish this, and in addition a development of rhythmic expression, we have 
gone far in the right direction. 

All surveys show that the inexperienced or less desirable teachers are 
found in sudi teaching positions and that salaries are usually low, equip- 
ment poor, and general teaching conditions below standard. Our training 
of the teacher must necessarily be of the most practical type. Here, if ever, 
we must get away from the formal routine of music instruction which char- 
acterizes many a music lesson. The first consideration should be training for 
the proper use and the care of the child voice, with very definite and specific 
suggestions for material toi be used, which must be adapted to the ungraded 
group. There must be emphasis on various types of rhythmic activities, 
such as marching, skipping, stepping note values, dramatization, etc. Through 
the use of carefully selected materials available for the phonograph, children 
can easily be taugk to discriminate between good and inferior music. Any 
technical work, if done at all, must be of the simplest type. Syllables may 
be taught as an additional stanza of an interesting rote song and later used 
for illustrating notation as desired. Except in most favorable situations we 
can not hope for much more than this, and our teachers should have a defi- 
nite knowledge of the fundamentals necessary for this type of work. 

Here, if ever, will we find the phonograph of unusual value in effectively 
carrying out the work. A small portable machine with a collection of well 
tested and tried materials will work wonders in a one-room school. 

We may have to interest federated dubs, local dubs and various organ- 
izations in hdping us to finance some such program. An appeal to them 
can not help but bring results. Every effort should be made by the teacher 
to be familiar with the community life in which she works and to learn what 
is available of a musical nature in the homes. She should encourage home 
singing, and have groups ready at all limes to participate in the community 
gatherings if such are held. 

We have found as a result of our School of the Air that some of our 
one-room schools are being equipped vinith! radios. This, however, is not to 
be expected generally, although it may be possible to direct the home listen- 
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ing of some of the children, if the teacher is in touch with the stations send- 
ing out desirable programs. The right encouragement and opportunity to 
report on good music heard at home, will help to awaken a more wholesome 
attitude toward good music. 

Too much emphasis can not be placed on the training of teachers in 
service for all types of instruction. Where supervisors are available, this is 
a most desirable way, provided the supervisor has the proper vision of her 
duties of a supervisory nature. Through county institutes, extension courses, 
and summer work, much progress may be made. We find in our more pro- 
gressive counties where the music has been well established that teachers are 
being encouraged to include music in their summer school programs. 

Much of the success of the work in music will depend upon the t3rpe of 
teacher who trains the students in the normal schools. These people must be 
broad-minded, sympathetic teachers of experience who are familiar with the 
actual conditions under which these grade teachers must work. If our train- 
ing institutions could^ reach out into the nearby communities and give pros- 
pective teachers some idea of the problems to be met, I am sure much could 
be accomplished. In my last teaching position, which happened to be in 
the teacher-training department of one of our state universities, I was con- 
fronted with a serious problem when the schools of several rural townships 
were brought into the training school. We were especially distressed in the 
ninth grade, where from fifteen to twenty boys and girls with no musical 
background came into my ninth grade, which was the pride of my five years 
of experience in the school. On leaving the institution and taking up the 
state work, one of my first problems became that of working out in this 
county through the cooperation of the county superintendent and the univer- 
sity a music program which has more than exceeded my expectations. In- 
stead of music in but one of the village schools of the county, it is now a 
part of the regular instruction of every school with the exception of six 
one-room schools, and plans are under way for some work in these another 
year. Seven of the? schools of various types, from one-room to the largest 
centralized and village schools of the county, are used for practice teaching 
by the students as additional training beyond their regular training school as- 
signments. We have an exceptionally wide-awake county superintendent 
with whom to work, and he and his corps of able assistants have cooperated 
splendidly with the university in a real county-wide music program. A few 
weeks ago, it was my pleasure to hear the All-County Music Festival which 
surprised me in its character. Over 750 children from one-room to village 
schools took part in primary, intermediate and high school choruses of a 
highly desirable character. An All-County Orchestra was also a feature of 
the program. In discussing it later the county superintendent stated that 
much of the success of the program was due to the cooperation and help of 
the grade teachers who had caught tlie vision and who were doing their 
share of the work to make the music program possible. 

The future of our music program is brighter than ever before and 
through the hearty cooperation of all concerned we are coming nearer each 
year to attaining the slogan of our Conference, “Music for Every Child, and 
Every Child for Music.” 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FROM A GRADE TEACHER TO 
THE MUSIC SUPERVISOR 

Josephine O^Reilly, Thomas Jefferson School, Milwaukee, Wis, 

This is indeed a strange world! Many queer things happen in it; but 
can you picture to yourself the old world upside down, or can you imagine 
a buck private telling a lieutenant how to be a lieutenant? The subject upon 
which I have been a^ked to speak has made both seem quite possible. Scien- 
tists tell us they find spots on the sun. Although I seem to be looking for 
spots, please do not think I am here to find fault. My purpose is to discuss 
the means by which the music supervisor can strengthen the g^ade teacher 
in her work. 

The teaching of music is different from the teachmg of any other sub- 
ject Unless one is conscious of having a beautiful voice, of having perfect 
control of that voice, to demonstrate before a supervisor is apt to make the 
teacher or pupil self-conscious unless put at ease. The supervisor who comes 
into the room with a superior attitude immediately wrecks the possibility 
of getting a response from either teacher or pupil. If the supervisor is 
unfortunate enough to fail to get the proper response from a teacher, I do 
not believe that it is the right, privilege, or duty of the supervisor to nag 
or persecute the teacher he or she is supervising; because part of the blame 
may rest with the supervisor. The teadier should be allowed to demonstrate 
and defend her method and then receive constructive criticism in private. 
You surely know that up-to-date business organizations never permit their 
employees to be reprimanded in public, because it destroys the customer’s 
confidence in the firm. The teacher’s influence can very easily be hurt by 
careless criticism or by an attitude of dissatisfaction expressed by the super- 
visor in word or gesture before the class. 

The considerate supervisor in judging us and our work will remember 
that the grade teacher is teaching a dozen different subjects every day besides 
controlling and molding the characters of forty-eight young savages with 
different capabilities and possibilities. 

The supervisor who really helps us and makes us feel at ease is the one 
who outlines the work to be accomplished, selects carefully that which is 
to be taught, and demonstrates how he or she wishes it to be taught. Out- 
lines and methods are always helpful; but: what a wonderful supervisor is 
he or she who says ''This is how it is done,” and proceeds to demonstrate 
the rule! A supervisor who outlines the work, selects the material, and 
demonstrates the method, comes to help; and a supervisor who comes to 
help is always welcome. May I say, in passing, that that is the type of 
supervisor we have in Milwaukee. 

The supervisor who selects songs attractive to children is a great help 
to the grade teacher. If you would only select songs so attractive that the 
children would sing those songs on the street, in their games, in their homes, 
half our troubles would be over. 

The children coming to us from Italy, Greece and other European coun- 
tries can sing their folk songs without a pitch pipe, piano, or coaxing be- 
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cause they seem to be taught songs with rh3rthm and melody that appeals to 
them. This thought struck me quite forcefully not long ago as I watched a 
group of children from a soldiers' orphan home playing in the old Roman 
Forum. They were singing happily at their play when we arrived, and when 
they were told that the visitors were soldiers from America, instead of yell- 
ing, they again burst into songs full of rhythm and melody. The same was 
true of the children of France. As the pilgrimage wended its way along the 
battlefront of the Verdun sector, the children would run to the roadside sing- 
ing with full hearts the songs of their native land. But our children ! How 
seldom you hear them sing the songs they learn in school I You may hear 
them sing '‘Sonny Boy” or some jazz song. What is the reason for this? 
Why is it? 

Many of the songs you select for children lack die rhythm and melody 
which appeals to them. You select songs to teach some chromatic, acci- 
dental, or what not. How few can really understand and ever make use 
of this technical information ! If a child can sing a simple song by sight 
reading, isn't that enough until you can divide the} children into the Musical 
Gass, the Less Musical Gass, and the Least Musical Gass? The day of 
drudgery is passed. We no longer teacli children to speak good English 
by making them learn fifty rules in grammar and a hundred exceptions ; and 
the child who should be in the Least Musical Gass should not have his life 
made miserable and the teacher's life made miserable by trying to force har- 
mony down his throat when rhythm and melody are all he can get. 

If the object of education is to do the best one can for the little citizen 
who spends a few years in school and a great many out of it, let us give 
him some worth while songs to take away with him. The Italian across the 
sea can sing his classical songs from memory, but we can scarcely sing one 
line of anything worth while witliout being bored. The old plantation mel- 
odies, even “Yankee Doodle” and the “Star Spangled Banner,” are sealed 
secrets to the average child as far as singing them from memory is con- 
cerned. 

Wouldn't it be better to have song books with a few songs tliat children 
love and want to sing rather titan a hundred songsi that they sing because 
they have to. The fault of many of the song books you select for the chil- 
dren is that the songs are selected to please you and not the children who 
are the customers. Any good business man will tell you that the customer 
must receive first consideration. The grade teacher could tell you the few 
songs to keep and the hundred to junk. These song books should belong 
to the children, not to the school, even if they have to be given to tliem at the 
school board's expense. 

Remember that we grade teachers have about fifteen minutes a day on 
our program for music. If you give us too much to teach, no song or songs 
can be sung often enough to become part of the children. Unless children 
are given time to absorb some little of the music they are taught, music will 
not be the living expression of an organism truly alive, but will be forever 
lost in the mass of general education. Giildren enjoy that which tliey real- 
ize they have accomplished as a finished whole ; nothing else matters much 
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but is lost in the general whirl of things. The results in music, that is, 
having a group of songs that children know and love, would do much in 
molding the national character and making a high type of citizen of all 
types of children. This selection and elimination of songs would not only 
help the grade teacher in music but would be a great benefit to the future of 
our children. 

With regard to method: I would ask that you supervise as you would 
like to be supervised. With regard to material : I beg you to remember the 
children who are your customers. With regard to results: you may not 
succeed in training future Galli-Curcis, Tito Schipas, and John ]McCor- 
micks, but you will bring joy to the great mass of children and help them 
to do the best they can with ihe talents and gifts God gave them. 

SOME CURRENT PRACTICES IN MUSIC SUPERVISION 

Ernest 0. Melby, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

During 1928 an investigation was made of practices ’in supervisory or- 
ganization and administration in cities ranging in size from 10,000 to 20,000. 
The study included an inventory of supervisory activities and devices used 
with an evaluation of these activities by various groups. While both general 
and special supervisors, such as music, art, and physical education, were in- 
cluded, this discussion is concerned primarily with those results which have 
a bearing on music supervision.* Personal interviews were held with all 
of the supervisors in 10 of the cities. Thereafter questionnaires covering 
the same field were filled out by music supervisors in 120 cities. Data con- 
cerning supervisors employed were secured from 171 cities. 

Cities Employing Music Supervisors 

Of the 171 cities concerning which data are available, 142 or 83 per cent 
have music supervisors. The mus’ic supervisor is the most widely employed 
special supervisor. Art supervisors are employed by 104 cities and physical 
education supervisors by 98. If a system employs only one special super- 
visor, that one is almost invariably a music supervisor. Since music super- 
visors are almost universally found in these cities it would seem that prac- 
tices in music supervision are of considerable interest 

Practices in Organization 

It is evident that as a general rule, in the cities here included, music is 
taught primarily by classroom teachers (Table 1). In a few cases it is 
taught by specif teachers and in a still smaller number by the music super- 
visor. The majority of the supervisors, however, indicate that their teach- 
ing is for demonstration purposes only. 


*A more complete description of the procedures followed is found in “The 
Organization and Administration of Supervision in Cities Having a Population 
of 10,000 to 20,000.” Unpublished manuscript. University of Minnesota Library. 
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Table 1 


Practices in the Organization of the Teaching and Supervision of 
Music Practice 


Per Cent 


Music taught entirely by classroom teachers 71 

Music taught entirely by supervisors 8 

Music taught entirely by special teachers 13 

Supervisor teaches for demonstration only 41 

Supervisor visits regularly on schedule 79 

Supervisor visits unannounced with no schedule 15 

Spends most of visitation time teaching for demonstration 72 

Spends most of visitation time in observation 10 

Divides time equally among teachers 81 

Visits some teachers frequently and others seldom 22 

Prepares course of study for teachers 82 

Organizes teachers for making course of study 10 

Works under the direction of the superintendent SO 

Works under the general super\dsor 10 

Works independently planning her own work 59 

Works under the principal when in a particular building 19 

Number replying 70 


Music supervisors visit regularly on schedule. Tliey spend the greater 
part of their visitation time teaching for demonstration purposes. Only 10 
per cent state that they spend the greater part of their visitation time in ob- 
servation of teaching. Very few of these supervisors apportion their time 
among teachers on the basis of teacher needs, more than four-fifdis of them 
dividing their time equally among teachers. When asked during interview 
why this plan was followed, three supervisors replied that it was done “to 
avoid hard feelings.” 

It is evident that classroom teachers have small voice in the preparation 
of the music course of study, since 82 per cent of the supervisors indicate 
that they prepare the course of study for the teachers and only 10 per cent 
organize teachers for course of study making. 

Freedom of Action Enjoyed by Music Supervisors 

Supervisors were asked to check the one of the three columns given in 
Table 2 which best describes the latitude accorded them by the superin- 
tendent. They were asked also to check in an identical form the latitude 
which they as supervisors accord to teachers under their supervision. It 
will be seen that while music supervisors feel great freedom in course of 
study, teaching methods, activities and selection of texts, they do not give 
this same degree of freedom to teachers. Principals and superintendents 
w'ere asked to supply similar data. While principals seem to feel that they 
have less freedom of action than special supervisors such as music, art, and 
physical education, they in turn give more freedom to teachers than do 
special supervisors. A consideration of the replies of superintendents would 
indicate that they do not give special supervisors quite as much freedom as 
these supervisors seem to feel. The reason for this is probably evident. The 
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superintendent may have so small a: knowledge of music, for example, that 
practically all initiative falls to the supervisor. 

Direction op Music Supervisors 

More than 80 per cent of the music supervisors work under the direction 
of the superintendent of schools (Table 1). One supervisor is responsible 
to the building principals and one to the general grade supervisor. The re- 
maining 12 give no data. While, in a general way, these supervisors are 
responsible to the superintendent, they seem to work independently, plaiming 
their ovm activities. In only 19 per cent of the cases do they work under 
the building principal when in any particular building. It appears therefore 
that these supervisors represent the superintendent directly, being somewhat 
comparable to assistant superintendents. 

1 

Table 2 

Comparing the Latitude Accorded by Superintendents to Music Supervisors With 
That Which They as Supervisors Accord to the Teachers 
Under Their Direction 

Item Per Cent* 

Prescribed Prescribed Complete 
in general in detail freedom 



Super- 

visor 

Teacher 

Super- 

visor 

Teacher 

Super- 

visor 

Teacher 

Time allotment 

25 

60 

33 

24 

25 

3 

Course of study 


70 

22 

18 

56 

2 

Teaching methods 

3 

35 

18 

42 

82 

7 

Activities used 

3 

25 

29 

43 

62 

9 

Adherence to texts 

10 

48 

20 

21 

39 

3 

Basis for promotion 

9 

10 

15 

22 

21 

20 

Basis for classification ... 

10 

12 

19 

21 

20 

19 

Basis for marking 

11 

10 

18 

21 

21 

21 


The Music Supervisor's Procedure 

The typical supervisor spends half of her time supervising elemental^ 
grade teachers and the other half teaching in jimior and senior high school 
(Table 3). While some music supervisors report time given to activities 
other than teaching or supervision, this appears to be the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Nearly 60 per cent of music supervisors make 20 minute visits. They 
make either two or four visits to each teacher per month (Table 3). It Is 
seen that regular scheduled visits are a distinguishing feature of the 

•tJj* supervisors who failed to check the several items has been 

omitted to simpufy the) table. 
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supervisor's work (music, art, and physical education). Principals and gen- 
eral supervisors on the other hand vary their visits according to needs of 
teachers. 

Tables 

Certain Data Concerning the Qualifications and Practices of 


Music Supervisors 

Item Median 

Number of visits per month 2 

Length of visit in minutes 20 

Proportion of time given to teaching 54 

Proportion of time given to supervision 54 

Years of training beyond high school 4.3 

Years of teaching experience before becoming supervisors 0.0 

Years of experience as supervisors 7.53 

Years of total experience 7.7 


Activities and Devices Used 

What do music supervisors do when they supervise ? Itij an attempt to 
answer this question an extensive list of supervisory activities was prepared 
and so arranged that supervisors checking the inventory could indicate the 
extent to which they used each of the activities and also their judgments con- 
cerning the •^lue of the various activities and devices. At die same time as 
this list was submitted to music supervisors, it was also checked by a con- 
siderable number of principals, superintendents, several types of special 
supervisors and more than 700 classroom teachers. It was thus possible to 
compare the practices and judgments of the several groups. 

Only one activity, "long announced visits," is said to be "much empha- 
sized" by more than 50 per cent of these music supervisors. The next rank- 
ing activity in point of emphasis is "demonstration teaching of proposed 
methods" which is checked as "much used" by 36 per cent. In order to 
facilitate comparison, only the major headings from the check list have 
been given in Table 4. Many of the activities valued highly by teacliers are 
used little if at all by music supervisors. For example, meetings of teachers 
of certain subjects are said to be "of great value" by 71 per cent of the 
teachers but are checked as "much used" by only 24 per cent of the super- 
visors. Maintenance of a professional library is emphasized by 6 per cent 
of the music supervisors and rated as "of great value" by 65 per cent of 
the teachers. 

A very large percentage of music supervisors failed to check the several 
items. The average number unchecked is 63 per cent for all the 65 items 
in the inventory. Many supervisors returned the forms entirely blank, 
sometimes writing across them "do not understand" or "does not apply" to 
music supervision. 
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Table 4 


Comparing the Practices and Judgments of Music Supervisors With the 
Judgments of Teachers Concerning the Value of Various 
Supervisory Activities and Devices 


I. 

Activity 

Fact-finding 

1. Classroom visitation 

Per Cents 
Music Supervisors 
Practice Judgment 

60 41 

Teachers 

Judgment 

32 


2. Tests 

6 

17 

55 


3. Teachers reports 

14 

14 

51 

II. 

Fact presentation 

1. Teachers meetings 

5 

8 

17 


2. Bulletins 

28 

26 

59 

III. 

Stimulating growth 

1. Teachers meetings 

24 

37 

71 


2. Demonstration teaching 

36 

42 

64 


3. Professional library 

6 

28 

65 


4. Conferences 

34 

48 

67 


5. Experimentation 

9 

21 

37 


6. Self-evaluation 

20 

26 

40 


7. Inter-visitation 

9 

38 

16 


8. Lectures 

9 

17 

41 

IV. 

Training of teachers and 
improving instruction 

1. Maintain office hours 

12 

26 

56 


2. Cooperative studies 

15 

24 

48 


3. Individual studies 

9 

39 

66 


4. University courses 

10 

26 

60 


Since each specialized field might be assumed to have certain activities 
peculiar to that field, blank* spaces were left in every major section of the 
check list with the suggestion that additional activities not found in the list 
be added. In this way if the check list does not cover the usual activities of 
music supervisors they could add the activities or devices which they use. 
Fewer activities, however, were added to the list by special supervisors than 
by any other group. 

The Music Supervisor’s Training and Experience 

The median number of years of training beyond high school for this 
group of supervisors is 4.3 (Table 3). This is approximately the same as 
for supervisors of art and physical education and somewhat more than for 
elementary school principals. However, only 36 per cent of these music 
supervisors have a Bachdor’s degree. It was hoped to secure in some detail 
the nature of the courses pursued in training. To this end supervisors were 
asked to list the courses taken and the institutions attended. This evidently 
proved too great a task. The replies made in this connection are so vague 
as to be practically meaningless. Only two supervisors report having taken 
any courses in supervision. About one-third failed to supply data. 
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Small colleges, private conservatories and normal schools train 70 per 
cent of die music supervisors here included. Colleges have trained more 
than any other single type of institution. Universities have trained a rela- 
tively small number. The descriptions of courses taken suggest that per- 
haps the courses pursued in many cases were primarily in musical per- 
formance rather than in methods of teaching or techniques of supervision. 

The typical music supervisor has nearly 8 years of educational experi- 
ence all of which has generally been in supervision. More than 80 per cent 
began their educational experience as supervisors without teaching experi- 
ence (Table 3). This is in marked contrast to tlie experience of general 
supervisors like principals, who serve as teachers in the elementary schools 
for a considerable period of years before assuming supervisory responsi- 
bilities. 

Table 5 


Distribution of Music Supervisors According to Type of Institution in 
Which They Received Their Training 


Institution 

None 

College 

Private schools 

Normal schools 

Universities 

Industrial art schools 

Incomplete data 

Totals 


Number 

Per Cent 

... 5 

7.1 

... 19 

27.1 

...16 

22.9 

...14 

20. 

... 9 

12.9 

... 2 

2.9 

... 5 

7.1 

... 70 

100. 


Professional Magazines Read 

Music supervisors were asked to name the professional magazines which 
they regularly read. Only those listed by 10 per cent or more have been 
included in Table 6. No general educational magazine is included in this 
list. In fact, the ‘'Elementary School Journal ” which is reported as read 
by 47 per cent of elementary school principals, is read by only one music 
supervisor (Table 6). The only magazines in the list (reported by music 
supervisors) that are not specialized music journals are the organs of 
state and national educational associations. Taking all general educa- 
tion magazines combined, they are read by a total of less than 5 per 
cent of the music supervisors included in this study. In so far as super- 
visory techniques are being presented by general education magazines, these 
techniques are evidently not reaching special subject supervisors. 

Table 6 

Showing the Extent to Which Certain Periodicals Arc Read by 
Music Supervisors 

Periodical Per Cent Reporting 

Music Supervisors Journal 60 

Musical America 52 

State Educational Journals 32 
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Supervisor's Service Bulletin 24 

Journal of the N. E. A 23 

The Etude 20 

School Music 19 

Music Bulletin 18 

Music and Youth 15 


Plans of Organization 

The plan of organization for the teaching and supervision of the special 
subjects is by no means settled. In this study three plans were submitted to 
music supervisors who were asked to check the one which they believed to 
be most effective. The results appear in Table 7. The plan of providing 
skilled supervision for teachers vdth only limited training (which is really 
the plan now commonly followed) does not seem to meet with much approval 
on the part of supervisors of music. Many would have all music in the 
elementary schools taught by special teachers but large proportions favor 
better training in the teaching of music for classroom teachers making pos- 
sible a modified form of supervisory procedure more or less advisory in 
character. 


Table 7 

Comparing the Judgments of Supervisors, Administrators, and Those of 
Authorities in the Field of Administration and Supervision 
Concerning Certain Tyj^ of Organization for the 
Teaching and Supervision of Special Subjects 

Plan Per Cent 

Special Superin- Specialists 
Supervisors tendents 

Train classroom teachers so well that the super- 
visor need act only in advisory capacity, provid- 
ing stimulation and leadership 42 40 56 

Train general supervisor or principal so well in 
such special subjects that they would be able to 

act in such advisory capacity 10 45 22 

Give classroom teachers only elementary training 
in special subjects and provide detailed super- 
vision by a trained supervisor 12 12 24 

Have all special subjects in the elraentary 

school taught by highly trained special teachers .. 30 23 34 

Number included ITp 100 55 


The pl^ of providing special supervisors of art, music, and physical edu- 
cation in cities of the size included in this study has certain serious limita- 
tions. Under this plan the elementary school teacher in the typical city is 
responsible to at least five different supervisory officers. In one city teachers 
were so busy meeting the demands of the art supervisor that they felt 
unable to undertake needed remedial instruction in arithmetic. Much is 
^d in educational literature about correlation of subject matter — of relat- 
ing music, for example, to other school subjects. It would appear that a 
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number of supervisors with scant knowledge of the various elementary 
school subjects and of the children to which these subjects are to be taught 
would find it difficult to effect the desired correlation. For the superin- 
tendent there is always tlie problem of co-ordinating the efforts of the sev- 
eral supervisors in order that a balanced program will result. For the build- 
ing principal there is the problem of adjusting his own supervisory program 
to that of several specialists, each having an independent program. The 
problem is further aggravated when as in these school systems the special 
supervisors work independently and the principal has no control over their 
activities. 

Implications 

Music supervision in these school systems^ seems marked by a consider- 
able emphasis upon conformity to method. The supervisor prepares the 
course of study for teachers. She makes regular scheduled visits to all 
teachers during which she demonstrates the procedure to be followed. The 
supervisor gives about the same time to all teachers, more or less irrespective 
of individual teacher needs. The supervisor’s activities seem largely con- 
fined to visitation and demonstration. Music supervision thus becomes a 
sort of "show you how to teach” process. 

While no one can, say what supervisory procedure should be followed in 
any subject, there are still a number of questions which are raised by the 
practices of music supervisors as here reported. Why must teachers be 
held more rigidly to a particular method in music than in other subjects such 
as arithmetic or reading ? Even if the classroom teachers are so poorly trained 
in music that detailed demonstration procedures are necessary, it is difficult 
to see why they should always be required. In case these demonstrations 
are carried on year after year it would seem reasonable to expect enough 
improvement, at least on the part of some teachers, to make possible a varia- 
tion in activities on the basis of teacher needs. The turn-over of teachers 
in these cities is small. If, after years of demonstration, no substantial 
increments in the teaching skill of those supervised can be expected, is not 
this very fact an indictment of the procedure being followed? 

Training for Teachers and Supervisors 

If present "show you how to teach” procedures are necessary because of 
poor training of classroom teachers in music, it would seem that provision 
of more effective types of training becomes an urgent necessity. At the 
same time would it be too much to expect that the supervisor of a special 
subject like music have educational training and experience comparable to 
Aat commonly set up for, let us say, elementary school principals? Teach- 
ing experience in the elementary schools might well be a desirable back- 
ground upon which to build such training. 

If special supervisors are necessary for music, art, and physical edu- 
cation, why are they not equally necessary in reading or geography? The 
teaching of each of the several school subjects is perhaps becoming a more 
complex problem, and one would not feel justified in maintaining that the 
teaching of reading, for example, is a less specialized undertaking than 
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teaching music. Since there seems to be general dissatisfaction on the 
part of supervisors with the present plan of organization, it would appear 
that either better training must be provided for classroom teachers in all 
subjects or special teachers must be employed for at least some subjects. 
To what extent such specialization may grow can only be conjectured. 

The music supervisor’s apparent lack of familiarity witli supervisory 
devices used in general supervision is not reassuring. Music supervisors 
do not read magazines of general educational interest. They have generally 
never taught in the elementary school, except for demonstration purposes 
in the special field of music. Judged by the literature most of the super- 
visory* activities and devices now in use have been developed in and around 
the regular subjects such as arithmetic and reading. From January 1915 
to January 1928 there were listed in the Reader^ s Guide 117 articles dealing 
with supervision. Of these only 17 were concerned with special subject 
supervision and then only in’ terms of the instructional aspects of the prob- 
lem. It is evident that in all of the consideration given to the problems of 
supervision little attention has been given to the special subjects. Both 
the teaching and supervisory problems in thes^ fields have been left to the 
specialists. 

The supervisors who were interviewed during the course of this inves- 
tigation showed a commendable attitude of open-mindedness and profes- 
sional spirit. It is not tol be expected, however, that the problems of music 
supervision can be solved by the specialists alone. It is the belief of the 
writer that music and other special supervisors would welcome the co-opera- 
tion of educators in the study of the problems of special subject supervision 
and that such study would yield significant results. 

LA GYMNASTIQUE PULMONAIRE 

(Vocal Clinic) 

Bozea OuMntOFF, Dean of the Vocal Department, 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, 111, 

There is nothing more interesting in the world than building a voice. The 
teacher has to be architect, mason, carpenter, decorator, sculptor, painter, 
engineer. He must possess a good portion of all arts and crafts. Just as in 
building a house of importance, whose foundation must be very solid, the 
foundation of a voice is equally of the highest importance. 

All teachers do not employ the same method of building the voice; each 
one can have his or her individual one, but the result must be only one. The 
way he does it, whatever his method may be, is entirely his own concern, 
as long as he achieves a building of a perfect, ethical and practical value. 
Perfect in dimension, symmetry and in accoustic properties, and able to 
withstand the destructive influence of elements and the progress of age. 
We know so many splendid artists who, in spite of their age, have con- 
served their voices fresh and beautiful. One stupendous example is our 
great Madame Schumann-Heinck. She gives even now as much pleasure 
with her singing, if not more, than many young artists. 
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One of my teachers, the famous baritone Jean Baptiste Faure of the 
Paris Opera, was nearly 70 when I studied with him. He sang even then like a 
young man. His voice was lovely, mellow, flexible and full of charm. 
His singing was delightful. Why? He never stopped studying. Every 
morning he sang exercises and scales and vocalised like a student for an 
hour. He called it "‘the grooming of the voice,” or “gargling.” 

Every one of us is naturally endowed with a voice, either with a sonorous, 
pleasant, sweet one, or with a guttural, nasal, shill or hollow one. The 
former ones are healthy voices, the latter are unhealthy. Good teachers can 
correct these shortcomings! For the formation of a voice an enormous 
amount of caution is necessary. How many beautiful voices have been ruined 
by careless handling ! 

In France, Belgium and Italy the Solfege system (with the stable or un- 
movable Do, of course) is being used as the foundation of all musical edu- 
cation. As much as the study of Solfege is beneficial to the student of an 
instrument or composition, it may be detrimental to the vocal student. Young 
people who are made to sing solfeges without being told how to use their 
voices give all attention to the intonation. The teacher, however, should 
make his pupil realise from the very beginning what an infinite variety of 
sounds can be produced by the movements of the mouth, of the tongue and of 
the lips. The mouth should have the smiling effect, whatever vowel it 
projects. The teeth must be apart — ^at least the width of a finger. The 
lower teeth must be visible — ^much more than the upper ones. It is important 
not to show the gums ; it takes away the rich quality of the voice. If, on the 
contrary, tlie lower teeth are not shown the voice has not the required bril- 
liancy. The tip of the tongue must touch the lower teeth while you sing the 
vowels. Only when you pronounce D, L, N, R. T, the tip of the tongue 
must move towards the palate — ^but must not remain there afterwards; it 
must take its place behind the lower teeth. 

In singing, as well as in every branch of art, continued physical and mental 
work is absolutely necessary. I would like to relate to you a very touching 
remark of the great French singer, Garat, born in 1762. After a glorious 
career, grown old and having lost his voice, Garat said to a friend who asked 
him whether he still tried to sing sometimes “No, that is no longer possible, 
but my mind goes on singing in silence and never have I sung better !” 

All educators of music know that one needs to know as much as possible 
about the foundation of music in order to sing well. Parents should give the 
children who show a pronounced musical ability and have a true voice the 
oportunity of a musical education. What a blessing for both teacher of 
voice and pupil if the latter has had a tliorough musical training — ^if he can 
read music well and has a keen sense of rhythm 1 I consider rhythm one of 
the most important factors in the musical constellation. Another factor of 
paramount importance is the breathing. Just as the organist cannot play 
the organ without the bellows, the singer cannot sing without a proper 
supply of breath. Many singers breathe badly! Some teachers do not 
pay much attention to it— probably they do not know better! I wish to 
impress upon you the supreme importance of correct breathing in singing. 
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The breath does not only constitute the food of the sound, it gives it its 
body and soul. I am sure you know that the voice is nothing else than the 
breath which comes from the lungs through the lar3mx into the head with the 
cooperation of the diaphragm. The larynx transforms the air into sound 
by causing the vibration of the vocal cords. It ought to fill the whole cavity 
of the head. 

The palate comes in the first place. The soft palate has the task of 
modulating, and gives the voice the velvet quality. The roof of the hard 
palate supplies the the color and power to the voice. The more breath you 
gather in it, the better and more powerful tone you produce. It should 
sound like a bell. The voice which remains in the throat will always be 
muffled and will not carry. To obtain perfect resonance of the voice, a 
part of the breath should fill the nasal cavities. It is there that the so- 
called overtone is formed. Please do not misunderstand me; do not think 
that I mean a nasal tone ! 

I teach that the breath must be taken through the nose with a slightly open 
mouth. In that way all inside organs open widely. I compare this action to 
the working of the vacuum cleaner, where the bag fills itsdf with the wind; 
in the same way I want the thorax to open and fill itself with air. The chest 
expands as well as the abdominal walls. The total enlargement is due to the 
action of many muscles which function in harmony with each other. Another 
illustration I always put before my pupils is the action of the accordeon. 
When I want to produce a bigger tone, I apply more pressure toward the 
abdominal walls and ribs. 

However important the right way of inhaling may be to the singer or 
speaker, the right way of exhaling is even more so. Many people fill the 
lungs well but do not realize how to economize their resources and %vaste 
their breath mstead of converting every bit of it into sound. Some people, 
even well known artists, make a noise in breathing like sipping a liquid. 

You know that the blood of the body gets purified through the function of 
the lungs, which we call respiration. The individual takes that oxygen from 
the air which is to change the impure into pure blood. The movement of 
the ribs and the diaphragm causes the inhalation and expiration of the air 
sixteen times in a minute. All the blood of the body traverses the lungs 
^d extracts all the oxygen from the inhaled air, twice in a minute. This 
is why a well aired room is of such paramotmt importance. 

In singing as well as in speaking the vocal cords should vibrate. The 
speaking should be resonant, clear and beautiful like a silver bell. It should 
be strongly insisted upon and childr^ should be taught how to use their 
speaking voices. In France the speech is not neglected. It is entirely a matter 
of education. French people, especially Parisians, bring their voices forward 
in the mask; they do not speak gutturally. Their lips are not lazy, but tiiey 
do not make any faces when articulating. The spoken word must be as 
efifectiye as the singing. Diction gives to the word that meaning which the 
look gives to the eyes. Teachers should teach children to speak gently and 
to sing softly. Many beautiful voices would be saved for the future. 

(Mr. Oumirofif here demonstrated various points in tone production and 
voice blending in ensemble singing.) 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC INSTRUCTION FOR CLASSES 

Frederick Barker, Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

No one can leam to dance by reading lectures on dancing. No one can 
learn to play without playing. 

The pupil who is to become a really well-rounded, intelligent performer 
and appreciator, must progress to a more challenging musical activity. 
Progress is a law of life and it would be unreasonable to suppose that the 
average child’s musical capacity is exhausted or even satisfied by choral 
participation. Personal interests and abilities of a more mature type should 
be considered. 

The next step, it seems to me, in high school music education is instru- 
mental class instruction. The achivements through this instruction are the 
cultivation of suitable healthful emotions, the development of more in- 
telligent reading, listening, and observation, the evaluation of masterful 
performance, and the realization of the relation of the useful arts to the 
fine arts. Instrumental class instruction further develops information which 
contributes to a discriminating choice of, and intelligent participation in, 
leisure activities, which create in turn a balanced life and give opportunities 
for spiritual thought and aesthetic enjoyment. It also raises the standard of 
the school band and orchestra, or o^er musical ensemble activity, by con- 
tributing a greater variety of instruments, a more legitimate balance of 
sections, uniformity of skill in plajring of instruments, and precision in 
performance of the ensemble. 

Adolescence is the period in which gratification of ambition is most 
significant and the ability to excel in the realization of the ambition is most 
easily accomplished. 

THE NEXT STEP IN THE INSTRUMENTAL PROGRAM 

Edgar B. Gordon, Unwersiiy of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

The developments in the field of instrumental training in the public 
schcwls during the past three or four years have been phenomenal. The pre- 
dictions which a few prophetic individuals made some half a dozen years ago, 
that within a comparatively short time real symphony orchestras would be 
found in some of the larger high schools, have come to pass. The activity 
of the instrumental committee of the Music Supervisors National Conference 
has been responsible for much of the fine development in the field of school 
bands. The national contests which it has directed through the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music have been of great value in calling 
to the attention of band directors desirable repertoire, instrumentation and 
standards of performance. The advent of the National High School Or- 
chestra at the 1926 meeting of the Music Supervisors National Conference 
was the beginning of a movement which has been little short of revolutionary 
in so far as high school orchestras are concerned. The appearance of this 
orchestra at the Dallas meeting of the Department of Superintendence of 
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the N. E. A. in the winter of 1927 furnished an object lesson to school 
executives as to the possibilities of high school youth in the field of or- 
chestral playing that was carried to every part of the United States. The 
continuation of the National Orchestra at the Chicago meeting of the con- 
ference and the establishment of the National High School Orchestra Camp 
at Interlocken, Michigan, have likewise been of the utmost significance in 
the promotion of orchestral music. The adoption of a report by the North 
Central Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, made by the Na- 
tional Research Council of Music Education, which sets up a minimum 
instrumentation and standards of training which shall be observed in high 
school courses for credit is another fact of deep significance. The way is 
paved, apparently, for the uniform development of orchestral training 
throughout the entire nation. 

^ The time has arrived, therefore, when such auxiliary efforts as may con- 
tribute to the furtherance of this movement must be considered. It is said 
that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link. Similarly* an orchestra is 
no stronger than its weakest player. This would indicate that thought must 
be given to the question of stimulating the individual player to the highest 
point of efficiency. In the past this has been accomplished chiefly through the 
encouragement of private and individual study. Since it is difficult to get 
individual training on such instniments as the oboe, bassoon, and other in- 
struments of the non-solo type, this plan has not been of much value for these 
instruments. 

In a few instances a beginning has been made in the thing to which I 
particularly desire to call your attention today, namely, the deWlopment of 
ensemble playing in small groups. In my judgment, there is no device that 
will so readily provide the necessary stimulus for individual performance as 
will the opportunity to participate in small group performance. Such pro- 
jects give added impetus to the players of the instruments like the cello and 
viola, and the oboe and bassoon, the number of which is usually less than 
required for a well-balanced instrumentation. 

A scheme of orchestral organization, tlierefore, which includes the divis- 
ion of the orchestra into smaller groups, is a step in the right direction. 

In so far as possible, the conventional instrumentation sliould prevail 
since there is a rich literature for the string quartet, the string trio (violin, 
cello, and piano) and for a few other combinations. To provide opportuni- 
ties for all, however, it will be necessary to have violin quartets and various 
brass and wood-wind ensembles for which the literature is either non-existent 
or extremely limited. (The encouragement of young players to make their 
own arrangements is a project of the greatest educational value— this kind 
of thing may be articulated with the theory and harmony courses in the 
high school). 

Although the question of material is a real problem, I am happy to state 
that two leading publishers have already indicated their willingness to go 
into this field, and I have no doubt but that others will be equallv willinir 
once the need is brought to their attention. ' ^ 
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An important point to be taken into account in the organization of small 
ensemble groups is that, because of the intimate and personal nature of 
chamber music, the groups should be organized with some regard for the 
social compatability of the members. 

From what I have said concerning this subject of chamber music, it 
might be inferred that I am advocating it solely as an accessory to the high 
school instrumental program. Where group instruction in all of the instru- 
ments of the modem orchestra is being carried on in the grades, such 
activities are equally valuable for the younger children. 

In conclusion may I speak again of the importance of such a develop- 
ment in the promotion of amateur participation in music. Apparently 
the various mechanical devices are going to supplant many professional and 
near-professional musicians so that the opportunities for the player of medi- 
ocre ability to make a living out of music will be more and more limited. 
Personally, I am not sorry to see this condition prevail; because in my 
opinion those of us engaged in public education should have little concern 
for the vocational aspects and should devote our efforts to the development 
of music as a cultural asset in life. The real measure of the musical culture 
of a people is determined by the degree to which music is participated in and 
enjoyed by amateurs. The hope of America, artistically speaking, lies in 
the development of the amateur spirit. 

The development of chamber music groups among boys and girls and the 
youth of our secondary schools contributes directly toward the promotion of 
this spirit, for it becomes very definitely a high type of leisure occupation 
and an activity which is best carried on in the atmosphere of the home. 

It so happens that I am chairman of a sub-committee of the National 
Research Council of Music Education which is studying this question of 
smaller group musical activities. I shall appreciate reports from you as 
to what you are doing, the names of good material, etc. It is the hope of 
the Council that in time sufficient data may be accumulated to warrant the 
publication of a special bulletin on the subject. 

MUSIC MATERIALS THAT ASSIST IN REALIZING THE 
OBJECTIVES OF MUSIC STUDY 

Minnie E. Starr, Supervisor of Music, Elementary and High Schools, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

The general aim or objective of all education is to develop, through 
material in itself worth while, the attitudes, habits, knowledge and skills 
which shall make of every child a worthy member of society. 

Material in itself worth while : in language and literature, the story, poem, 
quotation, which has become classic; in industrial art, the making of objects 
at once beautiful and useful; in the field of the social studies Geography and 
History, useful facts to know about peoples. Musical material in itself 
worth while, includes those songs that will live — ^those of present interest and 
of permanent value. 
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The right attitude is one of intense interest in the mtter in hand; one 
of willii^ess to make any effort to bring about the desired result. 

A worthy member of society is the child who is happy and contented m 
his present activities, and who is, at the same time, preparing for future 
usefulness. In the instance of music he is the child who is: (1) finding the 
use of his voice, learning how to sing correctly, with good tone qu^ity; 

(2) en rkV iing his repertory of song with many lovely folk and art melodies ; 

(3) yarning to Understand and enjoy the music to which he listens, as well 

as that which he sings. 

The aims of music study are these: . . , • i t.- 

1. To train in the use of the singing voice; to assist in forrning habits 
of ainging with proper quality of tone; light, clear, flexible, vibrant, and 

correctly pitched. - . , , . j 

2. To give to each child a repertory of songs, which he enjoys and ap- 
preciates, and which he will wish to remember always. 

3. To prepare for riiusic reading by a tonal and rhythmic experience 
gained by means of song singing and rhythmic activities. 

4 To build upon this musical experience a specific knowledge of the 
elm«ts of music which shall develop in the children the ability to read 

music fluently. . . 

5. To develop an interest in and an appreciation of the best music 

through singing and listening. 

6. (Ah auxiliary aim) : To vivify and make more alive and interesting 
other subjects of study: History, Geography, Literature, and Nature Study. 

What music materials that are in themselves worth while will most di- 
rectiy assist in realizing these aims of music study? 

Some criteria for the choice of music materials may be listed. 

1. Is the song of permanent value? 

2. Is the text simple, attractive and worthy? 

3. Is it and a^pted to the interests of the children to whom it 


4. Does the melody have the beauty and simplicity which will make it 

easy to remember?" ■ . . 

5. Has it the proper rai^e for the child voice? 

6. Is it smooth and flowing; so easy to sing that children, through it, 
learn to use more readily their singing voices? 

There are certain basic principles in all forms of art — sculpture, paint- 
ing, poetry, drama, music. These are : 

1. Form' and structure, e.g., unity, contrast, balance, rhythm. 

2. The effect of a thing of beauty upon the observer or the hearer. 


may be 

ideational, appealii^ to thoughts; 
emotional, apjpealing; to emotion; 
imaginal, appealing to the imagination. 

3. Works of art, by their kind, are grouped into periods; (a) Classical, 
(b) Romantic, (c) Modem or Impressionistic. 
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To the modern educator efficacy of method, skill in teaching, mastery of 
technique of teaching, all include a wise choice of materials. There is a 
wealth from which to choose. We are trying today to present to you criteria 
for selection, to suggest sources of the best songs and compositions, and, 
above all, to show that success in music study depends upon the use of appro- 
priate materials for each grade for each kind of problem. 

CRITERIA FOR SELECTING SONGS FOR THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 

Cleva J. Carson, Unn/ersity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

As a representative of the Iowa University Experimental School, I shall 
present the ideas concerning song selection which the staff is attempting to 
work out under the direction of Dr. Ernest Horn, Professor of Education 
and Director of the Elementary School. 

Since it is impossible to present adequately Dr. Horn’s ideas by limiting 
them only to the primary grades, I shall first present his general theories and 
then narrow down to the criteria for primary material selection. There are 
two guiding principles in all education; first, to enrich the child’s present 
life; and second, to enrich his future life. In terms of music, this means 
that we must see that every child loves to sing the best type of song, and 
enjoys it so thoroughly that music will function in his life activities outside 
of school. It further means that we must cause music to be a permanent joy 
to him in adulthood and that songs taught in his youth will help enrich his 
later life. 

Let us pause long enough to ask ourselves the question, “Do the children 
in the majority of our schools love to sing, or are we so busy teaching them 
so exclusively about music and to sight read that we neglect this primary 
aim?” Is the expression of joy in the classroom sufficient evidence of en- 
joyment, or should we look elsewhere as well? A child may seemingly 
enjoy the class period and immediately dismiss all use of music when the 
hour is over. Isn’t it time to look about and to see what percent of our 
boys and girls are using music as a means of recreation such as informal 
group sings, individual singing, choruses, orchestras, bands and other phases 
of music; to find how big a per cent patronize our concerts even after 
several years of appreciation work in school ? 

If we can answer, with scientific data to back us, that the children love 
to sing the best type of songs and make use of them in life activities, then 
we need not discuss music materials; for it is apparent that we are meeting 
the needs of today. But I fear we would not obtain such an answer. We 
have undoubtedly done something, but it is little more than a beginning; and 
what we have done has not been ideal. 

But how shall we bring about this enrichment of the child's present and 
permanent life? We cannot answer that in the light of our present knowl- 
edge, for we need to investigate and experiment, compile our data and then 
draw conclusions concerning the best song material. Until then we must 
rely upon matured judgment of competent people. In the meantime, we 
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shotild teach an abundance of songs well selected, excluding mere senti- 
mentality and including those of adventure and humor. There should be 
a great sensitiveness on the part of the teacher, in this selection, as to the 
kind of songs children really like. In addition, the situation outside of 
school where children are apt to sing should be duplicated as nearly as 
possible in the class room. 

But how shall we determine the best material? Investigations should 
be made along three lines to find out: first, what the children’s interests are 
by exposure to many songs and by his appraisal of them; second, what songs 
have given the most satisfaction to adults; third, what songs of our best 
literature are attractive to both the child and the adult Then this infor- 
mation should be incorporated into a properly graded course of study by 
means of experimentation to determine the best age for each song sdong 
the lines of interests and comprehension. In this scientific precedure, the 
development of musicianship and music knowledge must not be lost sight of 
as an outgrowth of song. 

If music is correlated with other subjects in the curriculum, its useful- 
ness will be greatly increased. At no time, however, should this correlation 
be forced; it should be used only when absolutely necessary. For example, 
to adequately teach the historic^ problem, no complete picture can be ob- 
tained without the singing of folk ballads and play-party songs of those 
people. Likewise, the Indian project is of more absorbing interest if their 
songs are heard and sung. In the field of literature, the addition of melody 
to the old ballads, such as "Sir Patrick Spense,” "Bonny Barbara Allen” 
and newer ones such as the cowboy song, "The Old Chisholm Trail,” furnish 
the proper atmosphere for their study. Some of the best poems of Bums, 
Shakespeare and others are more fully appreciated if given in song. 

With that as the general criteria, we can quickly discuss song selection 
for primary grades. In the first place, the songs must conform to the two 
objectives— present and permanent interests. We must teach them an 
abundance of songs that have both values. Have we been doing so ? Can 
you think of many Songs we are teaching that can be made use of in later 
life? You answer that there are many beautiful children’s songs that they 
should sing r^rdless of future values. Do we know whether these are 
really children’s songs, or are they the teacher’s songs for children? We 
have overemphasized the sentimental songs of flowers and birds. Why 
should we waste time on them, when there is such an abundance of songs of 
real worth? 

It is not an easy task to find songs for the early years of the child that 
have permanent values since the texts and rote song books have failed to 
give many of that type. Instead they are filled with ready-made material 
to fit certain technical problems and are apparently only built upon the in- 
terests of the child. Mr. Birge, in his paper, "Writing down to Children,” 
pointed out last year three things that were suggested from his historical 
survey of music materials in our texts; "first, that an immense field has 
been created for writing children’s songs ; second, that, as shown by the long 
succession of school song books, the folk song is strongly in evidence; third* 
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that the most successful children's songs written by our American com- 
posers have the simple charm and naive appeal of the folk song." Then 
he adds, ‘^writing for children is worthy of the highest musicianship." 

We should first see that we have the best available material for the 
child's musical experience and then use the songs in our texts for the de- 
velopment of technique only as an outgrowth of the former. Three t3rpes 
of songs should be used; first, the simple folk songs and ballads (with a 
stress on ballads since they tell a story) that are in keeping with the interests 
and comprehension of the child; second, the simpler of our fine standard 
music — ^art songs — such as the Brahm's '"Lullaby," and "The Little Dust- 
man," some of Schubert's songs and others (although this is a rather limited 
field, we should seek out those we have, arrange them correctly for the voice 
and put them to use) ; third, we must select only the musical songs from our 
present output. 

I repeat, it is not easy to find enough songs of permanent values adapted 
in thought and expression to the primary age, for most of them are too 
mature. If the children like the songs, however, regardless of their compre- 
hension, why not teach them? Can you not recall a song you were taught 
and liked to sing before you really understood it? A friend of mine, relating 
an incident of her childhood, told of one of her attempts to write poetry in 
which she had used "life's transient dream." On being questioned what it 
meant, she quickly replied, "I don't know but I think it sounds nice, don't 
you?" I am not at all sure but that it would be a good thing to teach a few 
fine songs that are not at first presentation within the comprehension of the 
child. Perhaps some of the songs will appear to be too long for the age of 
the child. If they tell a story, reasonable length will be no barrier. 

In conclusion, we need to investigate and experiment with all types of 
primary songs, collect our data and then come to some definite conclusions 
in regard to songs which are suited to the child and his interests and which 
have permanent values as well. It is not enough to say that songs are 
interesting to the child, for we really do not know what his interests are. 
We have used the opinions of adults as' guide and have led the children 
along. We may find that his interests are in favor of the more adult type 
of song. Who has never had children ask to sing the patriotic songs in the 
first grade, especially "The Star Spangled Banner?" And above all, we 
must see that the proper type of song is carried over into outside activities 
in the life of the child and adult 

MUSIC MATERIAL FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

Clara L, Thomas, Supervisor of Music, Davenport, Iowa 

In considering the subject of material, my first thought is that we should 
have a lot of it, for two main reasons : 

First: If our study song (sight reading) material is limited, the diffi- 
culties, both rh)rthmic and melodic, increase too rapidly. New problems are 
met before there has been enough power over the old. 
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This restilts in too much plain struggling without the sense of accom- 
plishment which alone makes the struggle of benefit, and all but the best 
pupils become discouraged and finally let a few lead the class while the rest 
follow along as best they can. There will always be leaders in group work, 
but if we could progress by easier steps and have much more material on 
each new problem we would find a far greater number of children able to 
hold their own. In most classes that I know anything about, there is alto- 
gether too great a difference between the best and the poorest 

Second : Unless there is much material from which to choose, it is neces- 
sary to use many songs that are not worthwhile as music. 

It is my belief that even for sight reading purposes, many of the songs 
in our books not only do not help to develop musical taste, but on the con- 
trary tend to dull it, except in the very sturdiest, musically, or in the inatten- 
tive, who may pass unscathed. 

So I wotdd omit, entirely, many pages in most of our books. Certain 
others, if we are hard up for practice material, should be taken without the 
words and left promptly for better things. This may help to disabuse the 
child's mind of any idea that putting together words and a succession of 
tones makes a song. In other words, we should use only material that is 
worth while, that has lasting value. 

But what are the distinguishing marks of such songs? What makes 
them worth while? How shall we know them? Not too easy to answer! 
Yet Tm sure we'd all agree that certain old songs we know are worth while. 
There is an intangible something about them difficult to define; but definition 
isn't necessary. Enough that something is there and we know it is. We 
feel it. But one thing we do know — real song is conceived in sincerity 
of mood. It is bom, not made. The sensation experienced by the composer 
is so deep and true that it carries straight to the heart." 

Such are the majority of the folk songs— not all folk songs, however; 
even here discrimination must be used. 

In these days of prolific song writing and publishing, we are confronted 
constantly with the duty of judging material, of separating the wheat from 
the chaff. 

1. Shall we not then, study very critically all songs especially composed 
for a book, to decide whether they are first of all, good music? And let me 
say right here that I do not think children are good judges of what is good — 
they like almost anything you give them. They love to sing, they like to 
hear their voices, and they'll like whatever you do. 

Perhaps we shall find that a song contains a fine example of the dotted 
eighth note, or flat seven, and that it is grammatically correct. But is 
there in this made-to-order song evidence of "deep and true sincerity of 
mood" on the part of the composer, the kind of thing we feel in a good, time- 
proven song? It may be there. But is it? Is this a song the child will 
treasure in his memory in after years? Or is it anaemic? Does it lack real 
"personality"? The question will arise: how often, out of a thousand at- 
tempts, can a song worthy of a child be produced by deliberate effort? — ^If 
the song, does not measure up, let us omit it. 
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2. Shall we teach songs with words and melodies so incompatible as to 
be ridiculous ? As, for example, a morning greeting song set to the tune of 
that sad old Russian air, ‘The Red Sarafan.” 

3. Shall we teach songs bearing the name of a great composer, and 
accept them as good for that reason, when the fragment of melody, isolated 
like one small tile taken from a mosaic, g^ves no conception whatever of 
the original beautiful whole? Shall we not use that fragment only if it is 
truly beautiful in itself and would still be beautiful if written by some 
obscure person? 

4. Shall we not guard against material that is negative, merely not bad, 
but certainly not good — the mediocre? I believe the gravest charge that 
could be brought against us is that we endure mediocrity complacently. I do 
not wish this to be interpreted as an arraignment of our text books ^d 
song collections, but rather of our use of them. The educational publishers 
are absolutely necessary in our scheme of things, and no one can question 
their importance in the development of music education. But we are the 
ones who should set the standard. The book should conform to our standard, 
not we to the standard of the book. 

Someone may say — ^in fact, a number have said — "Yes, but in this critical 
selection of material, it is, after all, just a matter of individual taste.” In a 
measure, that is so. But at that, I think we all have better taste than we 
live up to ! You and I might not agree exactly on what material is good and 
what isn% but if we actually use what taste we have, well grow. 

Now, this is all very well. But what has it to do with that fifth grade 
back there at home, in the Lincoln or the Washington School? Well, when 
I get back I will again go over the work Fve outlined for use in our system. 
Ill throw out the songs that cannot hold their heads up under my stem 
scrutiny. If necessary 1^1 substitute one good song for half a dozen medi- 
ocre ones. TU talk things over with my Superintendent again, tell him why 
I want more material. I'll ask for that material. I may even get it ! 

And now a few words on music appreciation. Of course, that's what I've 
just been talking about. But to speak specifically of the use of phonograph 
records, etc. 

The main point I want to make is this : I believe we've gone at the thing, 
many of us, wrong end to. I have a feeling that in many cases we've outlined 
first the things we wanted to teach, and then selected our illustrations. To 
my mind, we should first select the music we feel the children just cannot 
afford not to know. If possible we should have the recordings of this music 
available at any time, a growing library or beautifully recorded music in 
each building, even if the beginning be small. 

Then, incidentally and as a secondary consideration, we may, sparingly, 
call attention to a few outstanding points. So that a child may go home 
and say, not "Mother, I learned today what a coloratura soprano is” (and, 
if he remembers the song, that's nice, but no harm if he doesn't. For he 
knows what a coloratura soprano is!)-^ut "Mother, I learned a lovely song 
today, "Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” about a bird flying up from its nest in 
the meadow” (and if he thinks to mention that he learned what coloratura 
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means, all right But no harm if he doesn't!) Just a matter of which 
comes first, the cart or the horse. But of all the many points I'd like to 
mention, this seems to me, right now, to be the basic one. So I've selected it 
as the thought to leave with you in closing. 

An eagerness to search for a little more light, a willingness to go ahead 
when we see it — ^that's what we need, and that's a good star to hitch our 
wagons to. 

‘‘Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the work, unless 
The builder also grows." 


PROGRAM 


Fifth and Sixth Grade Chorus 
Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin 
Cathryn Rasque, Supervisor of Music 


The Marionettes . 

The Exiles 

Mother of Mine . . 
Crusoe and Friday 

Secrets 

My Road 


Prince Consort Albert 
. . .Russian Folk Tune 

Gretry 

Baldwin 

Manney 

Haynes 


USE OF MUSIC MATERIALS IN THE STUDY OF 
LITERATURE, HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY 
AND NATURE STUDY 

Florence A. Flanagan, Supervisor of Music Appreciation, 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 

I am not going to give a psychological research on correlation this after- 
noon; neither will I list materials, for right here awaiting our approval is 
our exhibitors' splendid display offering us the very latest and best that is 
to be had in the way of correlation for the singer, the player, and the listener. 

Correlation has become one of jflie gospels of the music teacher, sec- 
ondarily because it is built upon a sound psychological and pedagogical 
basis, and primarily because it allows the legitimate purloining of more 
precious minutes for the study of music, that purest form of beauty and 
gr^test boon to happiness. The academic teacher has been trained in corre- 
lation; but every time I hear a paper on the subject at a music section I 
wish it might be read to the academic teacher, for she is our chief ally. It 
is she who does the correlation. Does she realize the part music might play 
in other subjects? 

^ She is aware of the apparent association, that the story of William Tell 
might be follow^ by the William Tell Overture or that the Massenet Elegie 
^ght be played in coimection with Grey's Elegy in the Country Churchyard ? 
Is she alert to the deeper association, that the feeling aroused or the atmos- 
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phere portrayed in literature will similarly be found in music ; that the sim- 
plicity, grandeur, beauty, and power which she feels in Hawthorne’s ‘‘Great 
Stone Face” will be fdt again in Beethoven’s Adagic of the Pathetique 
Sonata? 

Supposing no music material is at hand — ^that even a song is unavailable. 
Is there not music in the literature itself? Notice the beauty of tone, the 
tempo, mood, and rh)rthm in Grey’s choice of words : 

“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me.” 

With history there is again the apparent association — great composers 
and the development of music may be compared with great men and the 
progress of events. To a certain extent dances may be paralleled. The 
dignity of the minuet coincides with the dignity of Washington. The waltz 
wzs danced too at his time, for we’ve all heard of Mozart’s waltzing to keep 
warm. The polka came into popularity in the United States at President 
Polk’s inaugural ball. The parallel doesn’t last long, however, for it’s 
difficult to keep cool with Coolidge while dancing the Charleston. Since 
Mrs. Hoover is an admirer of the folk dance, the present administration may 
bring the dancers relief by way of a terpsichorean compromise. 

Almost every phase of geography may be developed with music— the 
climate, topography, location, occupation, transportation, race, nationality, 
national instrument and development of country. When a fourth grade class 
in Milwaukee was asked what use in the United States might be Boisdeffre’s 
“At the Brook” the following responses were given: That it might enhance 
the beauty of Yellowstone Park, that it might flow through a cow pasture so 
that cows might drink of it, that it would be of most service in the dry arid 
regions of the plateau states. 

Any amount of music may be correlated with nature study; but let us 
not forget the music of nature itself — ^the birds, bees, crickets, the whisper- 
ing of the leaves, the lapping of the water, the murmur of the wind. We are 
attempting to develop in our children an alert perception and a keen discrimi- 
nation. Why not ask them to listen to the discordancies of the city or to 
the muted symphony of the cotmtry, to compare them or to identify the 
various sounds he hears. 

In Milwaukee the vehicle of correlation is used to a great extent. Many 
projects have been developed this year in which some phase of music (sing- 
ing, dancing, playing or listening) has taken a part: Indians, Pilgrims, 
Colonial days, early Milwaukee Dutch, Japanese, transportation, occupation, 
home life, ancient instruments, creative work of various types. 

We realize that the highest form of music is that which stands alone, as 
Henderson says, and sways us by its own unaided powers; but since school 
curricula assign but a few minutes to music we are content that at certain 
times it shall be dressed in the garb of association so that it may appear 
many times in the day instead of its scheduled once. 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF ALL FORMS OF ART, SHOWN 
THROUGH MUSIC MATERIALS 

Marie Finney, Camden, New Jersey 

The subject of correlation is not a new one. Educators have been dis- 
cussing the value of music in the general program of education for years, 
and supervisors have been attempting to vitalize the teaching of funda- 
mental subjects with music in varying degprees for equally as long a time. 
The correlation of the rdated or sister arts has of course been developed and 
appreciated since the days of the early Greek. For that reason my subject is 
not a new one; it is a very old one, but is, I hope, considered from a new 
psychological and pedagogical viewpoint 

As teachers of music, we have three factors of importance to consider — 
the music, the listener, and the reaction which takes place when the two are 
brought together. In the past, on music programs and in class lessons the 
music or the individual has usually been the subject for consideration, but 
today, I am going to ask you to consider with me for a few moments the 
subject of ‘Reaction” and its bearing upon the desired result, commonly 
termed ‘‘appreciation.^’ 

About five years ago it was my privilege to be a guest in a class con- 
ducted by one of our great educational psychologists in one of our great 
universities. The class discussion was opened something like this : “In just 
a moment I am going to make a positive statement of fact, and want you to 
watch closely your immediate reaction to the words spoken.” The following 
sentence was then given: “A regiment of soldiers went marching down the 
street.” Each member of the class was asked to give his instant personal re- 
action to the words as he heard them. Out of the approximate one hundred in 
the class over one half of them said they pictured soldiers in blue, grey or 
khaki uniforms carrying the flag, marching in regularity down the street. 
About twenty saw individuals in uniform and formation marching down the 
street, but the rh3rthmic sound of their tramping feet was as instantly evident 
as was the visud reaction. A few said they saw only the feet moving up 
and down, but distinctly heard and felt the movement as though they too 
were a part of the picture of mardhii^ men. Two members of the class 
neither saw nor heard, but only felt the muscular sensation of the legs and 
feet rhythmically walking or marching down the street. 

This class experience clearly illustrated the three distinct psychological 
reactions with the varying degrees of intensity, of visual, oral and kinesthetic 
responses to a given experience. I have since performed this same experi- 
ment many times in my own classes and I usually find the same percentage 
of individual differences, and each time it makes a new and profound impres- 
sion upon me. 

As a teacher of music, dealing with a subject dependent entirely upon 
the individual’s oral and kinesthetic responses for the development of a music 
understanding, I realized that the possibility of every student was entirely 
dependent upon the opportunity afforded by my presentation of the subject. 
If my presentation afforded only one ^e of response, I knew that I could 
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expect only a very small percent of the group to respond completely to the 
experience, however beautiful or simple the presentation may have seemed to 
be. This sudden realization led me to an intense study of the allied arts and to 
methods of simultaneous presentations, thus affording a richer experience 
for some as well as an equal opportunity for response to all. 

Music, art, and poetry deal with the expression of human experiences, 
and in turn depend upon human experiences for interpretation and under- 
standing. Many times artists have chosen the same subject for their work. 
For example, the artist who painted "The Landing of the Pilgrims” portrays 
the same thought as that contained in the poem of Mrs. Hemans, "The Land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers.” Thus we have "Angelus” by Millet and "The 
Angelus” by Massenet; "Holy Night” (Correggio) and "Adoration of the 
Shepherds” (Couse) ; "The Song of the Lark” and "Hark! Hark! the Lark” 
(Schubert) ; "The End of the Trail” and "Indian Lament” (Dvorak). 

The same parallel exists in similarity of subject matter of poetry and 
music; for example, "The Brook” (Tennyson) and "The Brook” (Schubert) ; 
"The Wind” (R. L. Stevenson) and ‘Whirlwind” (Krantz) or "Wind 
Amongst the Trees” (Briccialdi). 

This type of relation is more or less fixed by the choice of subject matter 
or theme. This parallel should not be confused with the study of music, art 
and poetry which expresses the same tone or feeling, independent of subject 
matter and even more independent of intent on the part of the artist and the 
composer. How often the pleasure which we experience from looking at 
beautiful pictures or other works of art resolves itself into a vague awareness 
of the effect upon us ! We have not analyzed the picture nor taken note of 
its color, its technique, or its artist, and yet the very intensity of our feeling 
towards the object is evidence of its effect upon us. 

This study of the parallel between art and music in "tone expression” or 
what we call "feeling* is much more difficult It gives, however, a new 
means of expression — 2 l music in terms of picture and poem, a poem and 
picture in terms of music. It develops analysis and comparison, and provides 
a threefold avenue of reaction— visual, oral, kinesthetic. 

For a moment let us consider from a psychological viewpoint a classifi- 
cation of the fine arts. "From one viewpoint they may be considered as 
imaged arts and sense arts. From another viewpoint they may be considered 
spatial arts and progressive arts.” (Fundamentals of Music Understanding.) 
Caxton Pub. Co., N. Y.) 

The Fine Arts may be divided into the four following groups : 

I. Imaged Arts (appeal directly to the imagination.) 

1. Poet^ 

2. Novel 

II. Sense Arts (which make a direct appeal to the senses of sight, touch 
or hearing.) 

1. Music (hearing) 

2. Sculpture ) 

3. Painting > (sight and touch) 

4. Architecture ) 
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HI. Spatial Arts (occupying space)’*' 

1. Sculpture 

2. Painting 

3. Architecture 

IV. Progressive Arts (represent action; taking place within a period of 
given time.)’*'’*' 

1. Poetry 

2. Drama 

3. Novel 

4. Music 

The basic principles fundamental to the understanding of the progressive 
or imitative arts, poetry and music, are the identical basic rudiments of the 
appreciation of sense or spatial arts or sculpture, painting and architecture: 

I. Rhythm (pulsation) 

1. In Music rhythm is pialsation of tone. 

2. In Pictures rhythm is pidsation of lines. 

3. In Poetry rhythm is pulsation of words. 

II. Melody (flow) 

1. In Music melody is pulsating flow of tone, 

2. In Art melody is pulsating flow of line. 

3. In Poetry melody is pulsating flow of words. 

III. Harmony (concord— a state of agreement) 

Defined: Harmony is the just adaptation of parts to each other 
in any system or combination of things intended to make a 
complete whole.) 

1. In Music — ^Harmony is pleasing concord of simultaneous 

sounds differing in pit<i and quality. 

2. In Art — ^Harmony is pleasing concord of simultaneous form 

and emotional feeling — differing in size, quality and color. 

3. In Poetry — ^Harmony is pleasing concord of simultaneous 

sound symbol and idea. 

IV. Form (contour of line — ^the image and the likeness of the expressed 

emotion resulting in a shape or structure as distinguished from the 
materials of which it is composed.) 

1. In Music — ^The pulsating flow of tone develops the 

(1) Motive 

(2) Phrase 

(3) Sentence 

which, when repeated, results in 

(1) Balance 

(2) Symmetry 
(3) Unity 

*SpaHal Arfs-^ased on form and color— working inthe world of space, whose 
peculiarity is fixity or permanence. They are imitative and subservient to ex- 
ternal forms. 

^^Progressive Arts^perate in the realm of time— whose nature is succession, 
eternal flux and flow; imitating nothing directly, but only to produce a calculated 
effect 
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2. In Art— A pulsating flow of line portrays 

(1) Objects 

(2) Mood 

Which, when balanced and symmetrical, result in 
creative expression. 

3. In Poetry — ^A pulsating flow of rhythmical words result in 

metrical balance of 

(1) Phrase 

(2) Sentence 

(3) Stanza 

(4) Poem 

V. Mood or Emotion : any of the feelings aroused by pleasure or pain, 
activity or repose, in their various forms — or the types of con- 
sciousness characterized by such feelings : 

Joy, grief, fear, hate, love, awe, reverence, etc. 

The result is, we discover that painters as different as Rembrant and Whis- 
tler have looked at life and things in their ugly and distressing immediacy, 
and through some magic of line and light have turned them into a beautiful 
peace. We come to realize that the artist, be he poet, painter, musician, 
sculptor, or architect, does something to objects that compels the eye to stop 
and find pleasure in the beholding, the ear to hear for the sheer delight of lis- 
tening, the mind to attend for the keen, impractical pleasure of discovery or 
suspense or surprise. A common chair becomes a part and a point in a 
composition, a focus of color and form, and ceases to be a signal to a sitter. 
A passing face is something to be looked at, an object of pictorial interest, 
at once satisfying and exciting, and not something to be persuaded or con- 
quered or forgotten. All art becomes a moment crowded with vitality and 
filled with order ; it is knowledge for its own sweet sake of something living 
and composed; it is beautiful to look at or hear, and its beholding is a pleas- 
ure. The senses, from being incitements to action, are turned into avenues 
of delight 

PROGRAM 

A Cappella Choir 
Central High School 
Flint, Michigan 
Jacob A. Evanson, Director 


All Creatures Now (Triumphs of Oriana) Bennett 

O Grief, Even on the Bud (Canzonet for Five Voices) Motiey 

In These Delightful, Pleasant Groves (Part Song) Purcell 

Let Us All Flee Love’s Desire (Chanson) % Lassus 

The Silversmith (Eight Parts) Spanish, Schindler 


Evening on the Sava (Six Parts) Russian, ArkhangeUky 
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MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

James L. Mursell, Professor of Education, Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wis. 

I want to try to present for your consideration some of the principles 
which, it seems to me, ought to guide the music program in the curriculum 
of the junior high school. The junior high school itself is a new unit in our 
educational system. We do not as yet understand it and its possibilities fully, 
and a good many fundamental matters in connection with its work are still 
undertermined. So a discussion primarily in terms of principles seems to be 
distinctly worth while. And this is all I shall attempt. 

Ultimately the nature and aims of the program of music in the curriculum 
in this newest type of public secondary school must arise from its institu- 
tional nature, and from the characteristics of the boys and girls with whom 
it deals and whom it exists to serve. Characteristically we think of it as a 
sdiool for the early adolescent. Of course an analysis of all the main 
features of early adolescent psychology with special reference to musical 
interest and devdopment would take a very long time. And so I will draw 
your attention to three outstanding characteristics only. 

I. In the first place, we should remember that the junior high school is 
an educational environment where the pupil first definitely begins to use the 
fundamental masteries which he has established in the grades. He has learned 
to read, and now begins to enter into ihe inheritance of literature. He has 
learned to write vernacular discourse, and now begins to put this skill 
to varied and liberal uses. He has learned an elementary command of figures, 
and now comes to a dawning insight into niathematics and its applications. 

Clearly we have here a point which must be considered in setting up our 
music program. I would like to suggest to you several issues which arise 
immediately out of it. 

A; We can hardly have an adequate junior high school music program at 
all unless the fundamental musical masteries have b^en established already. 
What then are these ? First of all, I would mention a positive and receptive 
attitude towards music rather than one of hostility or indifference. A grade 
school program which fails to produce such an attitude fails not only in itself, 
but also in its relation to further developments in musical education. The 
junior high school music teacher has a right to expect that the average child 
shall come to him already interested in music, and already taking a positive 
attitude toward it 

Then, secondly, I should include in the fundamental musical masteries the 
ability to sing a simple tune expressively and with good tone. Grade school 
music ought to be r^ponsible for enough guided ^perience to bring this 
about. ^ This capacity is one of the foundation stones of later musical progress, 
Thirdly, I include in the fundam^tal masteries the ability to read the 
music^ score. We may have many opinions as to the social value of the 
capacity to r^d music. But we can hardly have two opinions as to its value 
as a factor in musical development. Reading properly taught is no mere 
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^‘stunt*' isolated from all the rest of musical-mental development The 
score, with all its difficulties and defects, is the best system of S3rmbolism for 
music that we have been able to create so far. And power of dealing with it 
has just the same effect on the musical mind as knowledge of the symbolism 
of a science has in developing a scientific mentality. I include the power 
to read the score primarily because it is a vital element in musical g^rowth, 
and a foundation for further work. 

B. In the second place, the idea that in the junior high school the pupils 
first begin to use their basic masteries clearly implies as rich and varied 
a musical program as the resources and population of our school will permit. 
While musically excellent material is important right down to the Kinder- 
garten, it takes on an added significance when we pass from the grades to 
the secondary level. So vocal and instrumental works should be of a high 
and appealing character. Furthermore, it is now appropriate to branch out 
widely into instrumental music, and to encourage individual instruction. 

II. The second outstanding characteristic of the junior high school 
pupil to which I wish to call your attention, as affecting the music program, 
is his motor development. We know that motor control comes little by little, 
with the larger or “fundamental” muscles coming under direction first, and 
the smaller or “accessory"' muscles later on. We know too that at the b^in- 
ning of adolescence the association areas of the cortex of the fore-brain, on 
which the finest coordinations depend, are not yet functional. Hence the 
junior high school has to deal with human beings typically passing into full 
motor maturity. 

Now clearly this implies that a new stress should be laid upon technique. 
There is a wide-suread misunderstanding of the nature of technique and its 
place in musical education among teachers of public school music. Thus it 
is said that grade school music has nothing to do with developing a vocal tech- 
nique. But if this is true, it is true only in a limited and even unintelligent 
sense. It is true only if we think of technique as a mere matter of mechanism, 
of motor stunts. Certainly if by technique we mean the ability to make 
speed and produce power, then it can have no place in elementary musical 
instruction. But this emphatically is not our meaning. 

My own definition of technique is this : Technique is the ability to pro- 
duce, by instrumental or vocal means, a musically valid result Thus there 
is as tnily technique involved in a simple composition as in a complex one, 
in a song for first-grade children as in an operatic aria. 

But the problem of technique in the grades is extremely simple. Indeed, it 
is in a sense a negative problem. For it consists in having the pupil avoid 
bad habits rather than in drilling him on feats of dexterity. What we want 
is to avoid types of muscular action which will make it impossible for him 
to produce a musically valid result— which would make him sing off pitch, 
or phrase badly, or produce execrable tone. This, to be sure, is a good 
deal. Any studio teacher knows well enough how greatly her work would be 
facilitated if all her pupils came to her with at least no bad habits. And 
this is the shape taken by the technical problem in the gprades. 
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With the junior high school, however, something more ambitious and con- 
structive is in order. I do not mean that technical drill or exercises should 
be attempted. But the pupil should be confronted with musical situations 
which at once pique his interest and arouse his desire, and present definite 
technical problems. In this way the positive development of variotis types 
of dexterity becomes part and parcel of his musical evolution. 

Ill, The third outstanding characteristic of the junior high school pupil 
is the emotional transformation which goes on during early adolescence. 
Music may and should come to mean more for him than it can for the pre- 
adolescent child. And most emphatically the junior high school music pro- 
gram should be organized to deal with this phenomenon of mental and 
spiritual growth. 

In the junior high school a definite effort should be made to have the 
pupil realize the possibilities for expression and nuance in the music which 
is given him. If you will pardon a word of autobiography, I can well remem- 
ber what I may dmost call a musical conversion which I myself experienced 
early in adolescence. It was in connection with the second movement of a 
not very interesting sonata. Somehow, in a way I do not well understand 
myself, I awoke to the fact that it cotdd be played expressively — ^that is to 
say, that it embodied a definite and strong emotional content. And from 
that moment on music meant something to me that it never had before. It was 
something far more than the transformation of the one piece that I was learn- 
ing, It was the opening to me of a new world of aesthetic values. 

Now it is my claim and belief that what happened to me at hap-hazard 
should be definitely mediated by good teachers to each and every child. 
Music exists in and for beauty. Music is the very stud of emotion. And 
unless we have taught music in terms of expression, we have taught it ill. 

Moreover expression is in fact teachable. The reason why many pupils 
never develop a sense of nuance in music is simply that their attention is 
never strongly directed to such possibilities. Everting is a matter of right 
and wrong notes. And we know that the human mind is exceedingly well 
able to ignore those things which are not forced into the focus of attention — 
and perhaps this applies with unusual truth to the junior high school mind. 

My friend Dr. Baker has discussed with me from time to time methods 
of getting high school principals and superintendents to recognize and respect 
the claims of music in the program of studies. I have no special suggestions 
along the line of method to make here. I wish I had. But the matter does 
seem to me to cut right to the heart of musical education. In ffie long run 
the way to make a music program resp^ed is to fill it full of musical value. 
If work of high and exacting excellence and thorough and honest artistic 
quality is being done, it will commend itself ultimately to the pupils, to the 
public and to the school oflBcials, and it will not have to fight for its life. 
For good music has this great quality, on which all teachers can rely, that 
it sells itself. 
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THE TRAINING AND CONSERVATION OP VOICES IN THE 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL* 

Eabl L. Bakes, Lawrence College Conservatory, Appleton, Wisconsin 

The music teacher has failed more signally than any other teacher to so 
implant the fundamentals of her subject that the child will be able to carry 
these fundamentals on with him as service tools for later life. It is not true, 
of course, that all high school graduates are perfect spellers or grammarians, 
that their mathematics carries forward inviolate, or that their knowledge of 
history or civics will materially aid them in voting the next constitutional 
amMidmont referendum ; but I do think that there is no doubt that the average 
student goes out into the world better equipped to add up the gasoline bill or 
write a letter than he is to carry his part in the Sunday morning hymn 
service or the community sing. Yet, supposedly, all of these people who 
are iniah1<» to carry a melody unless they are supported by the organ, the 
choir or the song leader, have in the past been taught to sing. The trouble 
ffAAtne to be that they have not been taught to sing correctly, and so are very 
naturally reticent about singing at all, absolutely refusing to do so unless 
they can be carried off their feet by a wave of manufactured enthusiasm 
This is a shame, for practically a whole generation has been deprived of its 
birthright of expressing its feelings in song. 

The difficulty, as I see it, is that the students have never been taught 
the true fundamentals of singing; that, in the past, too much stress has been 
placed upon the correct reading of intervals and some of the other technicali- 
ties; in fact, a mistaken notion prevailed that if we could only teach 
the ‘•laea to read their music all would be well. A teacher who taught his 
class to merely read French, instead of beii^ able to both read and speak the 
language, would rightly be accused of negligence. Yet his studrats could find 
cnm^ practical value in being able to merely read French, while music stu- 
dents who can read Yankee-Doodle correctly but cannot sing Yankee-Doodle 
correctly have acquired an accomplishment of no use whatever, and will, ac- 
cordii^ly, soon forget the little they have learned. It is entirely possible to 
have good singing without good note reading— in fact, without note reading 
at all, as all of us who have heard the negroes sing their spirituals can 
testify; but it is not possible to have good singing without having that organ- 
like tone that is characteristic of the smooth, corr^tly produced voice. I 
have been in many grades that have had good singing but have not read a 
note or a rhythm. On the other hand, I have been in many junior-senior 
high schools where the students presumably have bem able to read notes and 
rhythms well, and have heard exceedingly bad singii^. 

The staccato, jerky rhythm and the lack of perfect pitch that amompamM 
their singing did not appeal to me as the hearer, and I cannot believe that it 
appealed to them as performers. Staccato rendition has a very definite place 
in many of our instrumental scores — ^the gypsy dances, the folk dances ^d 
the marches are all characterized by strongly accented or staccato rhythm; 
but, on the other hand, the folk song, the art sor\g and all of our melodic 

*C^ight, 1929, by Earl L. Baker; printed here by permissioa— Editor. 
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music is legato, flowing smoothly along, with all of the emphasis placed upon 
the beauty of the tone and the melody instead of on the rhythm or beat. 
When we sing staccato (with the exception of certain dramatic songs, of 
course) we are destroying the chief characteristic of the song, its legato 
quality. The smooth, full tones that should characterize the melody are cut 
off short by the little yelps and barks ffiat accompany the short breathing and 
jerky singing of staccato singing. Time beating with the voice not only 
destroys the beauty of the melody, but it is unnecessary. We want the class, 
of course, to give the proper time value to all of the notes but there is no 
need for them to stop after each note to allow you, the teacher, to see that 
they have done so ; convince them of your ability to follow the time without 
their helping you with this abominable habit. 

Legato singing is the basis upon which all good singing is built. The old 
lost art of bel canto was merely legato singing lifted to its zenith. St. Olaf’s 
choir, holding a unique position in America and Europe, has that organ-like 
quality of tone that comes through legato singing; as have all of the great 
vocal artists of the world. And one who sings smoothly, allowing the melody 
to flow on without a pause or break to the end of the phrase, is not only 
singing legato but is singing fifty per cent better than he would if he sang 
staccato. Pitch, alone, is inevitably secured more easily by the legato singer 
than by the staccato singer. The singer has the opportunity of matching one 
tone against another (domisol), while the staccato singer's tones break, or 
are separated by the little pauses, before the next ones are reached (do-mi- 
sol) and there is not even the memory of what the preceding tone soimded 
like to act as a quide. If you have a chorus or glee club of staccato singers, 
try legato singing the next time they are confronted by some sight reading 
problem in pitch, such as c, d, b flat, that they cannot seem to solve. Have 
them hold c until it is impressed upon them, then let them slide, not jump, 
into d, hold it, and then slide down to b flat. They need not slur in order to 
do this. You will be surprised, I think, at the ease with which they sing the 
phrase. 

^ It is not impossible for you, as a teacher, to train your students to have 
this smooth quality in their singing. We have accomplished it here in this 
little mid-western town, and we see no reason why you likewise cannot ac- 
complish it in your town. Our children are as sharply differentiated by 
degrees of intelligence, environment and racial qualities as are the children 
of the average Ameri<^ town, yet they succeed in learning this fundamental 
principle of good singing in the ordinary music period, as well as in learning 
the necessary technicalities that will make them good sight readers. 

The foundation of smooth singing should be laid in the kindergarten and 
first grade. It is in these pre-sight-reading grades that the aural and vocal 
development of the child, so necessary to secure smooth singing, can be 
carried on without any conflict with ffie intricacies of sight reading that will 
be crowding his music period once he enters the second grade. Teach him 
in these grades to sing smoothly, through the devices given below, and he 
will go up to the upper grades thoroughly grounded in this primary principle 
of good singing. 
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Teach the students to sing slowly, with long sustained tones, and you have 
taught them the first principle of smooth singing. The average hi^ school 
singing is jerky and broken up into little units. This is natural for a kinder- 
garten or first grade child, as he has just been introduced to a new medium, 
singing, and has not learned to express himself smoothly in it yet, any more 
than he was able to express himself connectedly, in sentences and phrases, 
when he first began to speak. But Ihis should not be tolerated in the upper 
grades or in the high schools. 

We may compare good singing to a pyramid, made up of blocks or stones, 
each of them contributing its share to the finished structure and each acting 
as a foundation to the stones above, but none capable of being put in place 
or of being kept in place without the support of Ae stones underneath. The 
building of this p 3 nramid is by logical steps ; (1 ) teach the child to sing smooth- 
ly and the legato character of the song will be kept; (2) teach the child to 
see and feel rhythm and the added value of variation in time beats will be 
cemented upon legato singing; (3) teach the child to read notes quickly 
and easily and his repertoire will be enlarged beyond any he could achieve 
through merely learning note-wise ; (4) teach him to synchroni 2 e reading of 
the l 3 rric with the first three qualities and you have added life and interest 
to the music, for him as a performer and for you as the audience; <,S) teach 
him to sing with expression, as well as with technical correctness, and you 
have made a musician. 

The voice of the junior high school student, particularly the boy voice, is 
a problem for every supervisor of music. The most outstanding difiiculty 
at this period of development is so-called "voice mutation,” which results in 
the boys being able to sing only songs with a very limited compass. 

During adolescence the anatomy of the larynx undergoes a great change. 
At this stage the glottis nearly doubles in size and the Adam’s Apple develops. 
The vocal chords thicken and lengthen and the boy’s voice drops in pitch 
from four to eight tones. This change may take place slowly or it may 
occur within a comparatively short time. Since there is no way of telling 
absolutely when the voice will change, it is evident that frequent and care- 
ful testing is necessary in order to keep the voice singing within its 
proper range and to prevent any additional strain on the already delicate 
throat muscles. 

The changing voice is a difficult one to control and extra care is needed 
in order to preserve it Since the voice is lowering the logical thing is to 
have these students sing a lower part. It is by no means necessary that a boy 
stop singing during this period. In fact, he slaould exercise his vocal muscles, 
but he should sing softly and within a carefully restricted compass. Boys 
at this age naturally prefer to sing a man’s part, and practically every first 
tenor wauits to sing second tenor while every first bass thinks he should be 
singing second bass. 

How does this changing adolescent voice affect the singing in the junior 
high school? Certainly these voices are not deep enough to sing the low 
tones which are found in the song books used by many junior high schools, nor 
is it wise to have the changing voices sing soprano. 
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Here we have a copy of '‘Old Folks at Home” as it is usually presented 
to students of junior high school age. Note the difficulty of the ranges. It 
is absolutely impossible for the average junior high school lad to sing this 
song with satisfactory results, yet it is a favorite melody. In order to be 
taught to best advantage this song would have to be rewritten within a limited 
compass, and it is within this limited compass that we present all the music 
to the students in our junior high schools. 

In order to be most effective, the end of the music period must leave the 
student feeling that he has really accomplished something. Success will 
stimulate this interest and lead to better work, while failure leads only to 
dissatisfaction. If he is called on to sing tones which do not exist in his 
vocal range the result will naturally be unsatisfactory, and he will soon 
stop trying to produce a tone which he finds physically impossible. Certainly 
it is much more sensible to let him sing a part especially written for his 
limited compass, a part he will be able to sing and will enjoy singing. 

Let me demonstrate how we project the music work in the Appleton junior 
high schools so as to avoid losing any voices through the period of voice 
mutation. Naturally, the first thing to do is to test the voices. The girl 
voices present a minor problem, but the testing of the boy voices is more 
difficult. 

The boys in the chorus or glee dub are to be seated from the teacher^s 
left to right in the following order : alto, soprano, alto tenor and bass. Write 
the descending scale, do-ti-la-sol-fa-mi-re-do, on the board in large letters. 
Sound G from the pitch pipe or piano and have all the alto boys call this 
G “do” and sing down the scale quite loudly, holding the last “do”, an octave 
below the starting tone. Those boys who can reach this low G easily with 
quality growing fuller, richer and freer are dassified as second tenors. 
Their range is from A to A. 

All alto boys who cannot reach the low G easily are classified as first 
tenors. Next, test the soprano boys, using exactly the same method as that 
used for the alto boys. Most of the younger boys will test as first tenors, 
but age, maturity, nationality, type and texture have a great deal to do with 
this. The range for a first tenor is C to D. 

In our testing we carefully avoid the use of “soprano” and “alto”. Boys 
at this age are anxious to be considered men and like to fed that they are 
set apart from girls. “First and second tenor” has a mannish sound which 
appeals to the boys. Tell them that the work they are beginning is going 
to be hard, the type of job only a real man can undertake; for if there Is one 
thing that a boy at this age likes to do it is to master something which he 
knows is difficult 

The next voice to be considered is the alto tenor. This voice is usually 
fomd in boys just before the period of mutation or change. Sometimes the 
voice has already broken but has not taken on a bass quality, and sometimes 
it is just ready to break. For these boys sound the pitch of A, fifth line, 
bass staff. The boys should call this A “do” and sing down to “sol” or E, 
third space, bass staff. Those boys who can sing this low “sol” easily with 
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the voice growing fuller, richer and freer as it descends are classified as 
first basses. The compass of their voice is E to D. 

The last voice to be considered is the bass voice. Generally it is the 
older bo 3 rs you look to for your basses, but occasionally a younger boy ma- 
tures rapidly and his voice changes. To test the changed bass voice, sound 
the pitch of A, fifth line of the bass staff, have the boys call this *Mo” 
and sing down the scale quite loudly. Those boys who can sing the low A 
an octave below the starting note with the voice rich and free are classified 
as second basses. The rest of the changed voices, or those who cannot 
reach this low A, are first basses. The range of the second bass voice is as 
indicated above, A to C. 

If voice quality is not understood by the teacher or supervisor it would 
be wise to ask a man teacher or a second and first bass from the high school 
chorus or glee club and either a teacher or a high school girl with a good 
contralto quality to help with the testing. These teachers or students should 
rehearse with the boys during the first few lessons, singing softly and assist- 
ing with the intonation. 

In the Appleton schools the voices are tested careftally and frequently and 
the changes are checked and watched. This test is carried on throughout the 
senior high school and is being extended down into the sixth grade so as to 
note the number of tones, range and quality of the voice before the change 
begins, and so to assign the voice to the correct part. The record of each 
boy is kept as long as he is a student in the Appleton schools and the remarks 
and notations very often are of great help to the supervisor in explaining 
peculiarities such as poor intonation, husky tone, continued congestion, limited 
compass or unusually poor quality. 

In the 7th, 8th and 9th grades chorus work is compulsory. For two 
thirty-minute periods each week the boys sing alone. At these periods four 
part harmony is used — ^first and second bass and first and second tenor. For 
one thirty-minute period each week the boys and girls sing together, singing 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass. In the mixed chorus singing in the junior high 
schools the first and second bass boys sing bass and the alto tenor girls and 
the unchanged second tenor boys sing tenor. 

The attached sample blank shows more definitely the type of test that is 
used. Ear and quality are marked by letter; A for excellent, B for good, 
C for fair, D for poor, and E for the monotic boy, the one who is unable to 
sing the scale with the proper intervals. Each boy is asked to give his age 
in years and months and to state where he has had his previous training. 
If he is the product of the rural or parochial schools or comes from some 
other city he is asked to report on the amount of music he has had so that 
his past music history is complete. 

The pitch is given for ‘‘do” and tiie boy is asked to sing the scale, one 
octave descending and two ascending. His range and the number of tones 
are checked from this and he is checked on the blank as IB — ^first bass, 
2B — second bass, IT — ^first tenor, or 2T — second tenor. This testing takes a 
great deal of time, but it is worth while since it saves the boy voice and 
keeps each student singing the part he is best equipped to handle. 
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Sample Jukioe High School Voice Testing Blank 

(Those boys receiving A for both Ear and Quality are selected for the glee 
dub. The remarks at the right help to explain the low 
markups in quality in many cases.) 


o 

Name ^ 8 ^ Remarks 

I I I 


Carleson T 

13-6 

X A B G-G 

16 

Trained in 

Appleton Schools 

Samuel L 

12 

X A A G-G 

16 

Denver, Colo. 

James M 

14 X 

A B D-A 

21 

Appleton 

Robert E. 

15-6 

X B C E-G 

18 

Appleton 

Sings through teeth 

Orville K 

15-1 X 

B D D-E 

9 

Appleton 

Melvin G. 

15-7 X 

C D D-D 

8 

Appleton 

Congestion 

Earl W. 


B D A-D 

12 

Appleton 

Rough Quality 


It is very heartening to note that with this treatment of the boy voice we 
are now developing in our senior high school some tenor voices of splendid 
quality. With this particular system of vocal training among senior high 
school boys we ought to develop an unusually large number of malp tenors — 
a voice which is very scarce in the senior high school at the present titwA , 
After the boys’ voices have been carefully tested, they ^ould be s e ated 
from the teacher’s left to right in the following order; second tenor, first 
tenor, second bass and first bass. It is alw^s wise to seat the outside voices, 
^ch in tiiis case are first tenors and second basses, next to each other. This 
insures better intonation and minimizes the danger of the weaker second 
tenors and first basses singii^ a major part an octave lower or higher. 

The final step before beginning the singing is the tuning of the voices, 
^en each part has been given its tone and the entire chord is held perfectly 
in tune, then the group is ready to sing. 

I will now ask this group of junior high school boys to sing several 
numbers for you which will demonstrate the ranges which have been especially 
written to meet the demands of the changing voice. Please note carefully 
that there is absdutely no strain on these voices and that the tones throughout 
are soft and smooth — bel canto. This sort of tone cannot be obtained when 
the students are asked to sing either lower or higher than they are ph 3 rsically 
capable of singing. The compass must be carefully limited or the singing 
will be unsatisfactory, and worse than that, the developii« voice will be 
mined. (Demonstration.) 

8^1*1 voices in our jumor high schools are just as carefully preserved 
and the same careful test is given them. The parts are assigned so each 
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girl sings the part her voice is best suited for. In mixed chorus work the 
so-called '‘alto-tenor" girls sing with the tenor boys. Theirs is an alto 
voice of tenor quality, and they are better equipped than boys to take the 
higher tenor tones. 

May I now use my mixed chorus group to demonstrate this arrangement, 
and also to show the ranges which we use for mixed chorus work in our 
junior high schools? Will you please notice the smoothness of tone and 
the use of the alto-tenor girl voices? (Demonstration.) 

Again I want to urge all supervisors of music to take great precaution in 
selection of material and part assignments and to do all they can to save 
the junior high school voice for future singing. You as supervisors hold the 
future of your students’ voices in the hollow of your hand and every broken 
voice is a crime for which you should be held directly responsible. 

TUNIITG TIP OUR INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC PROGRAM 

Daved E. Mattern, Director of Music, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Despite the dubious shaking of heads belonging to some of our folk who 
write for and edit public school music pages in our music periodicals, I 
think that it can be truthfully said that never before has school music,' both 
instrumental and vocal, found so many friends among school administrators. 

Dr. Thomas Lloyd Jones of Madison, Wisconsin, Chairman of the Com- 
mission of Secondary Education of the North Central Conference, said last 
year, “We actually believe that music is a worthwhile college entrance sub- 
ject It would be in the interest of pupils with ability in music to offer four 
units work in music and twelve in academic work." And to the everlasting 
credit of our own Professor Edgar B. Gk)rdon, through whose efforts this 
has been made possible, the four unite of music are now accepted at the 
University of Wisconsin. The University of Michigan, I am told, will also 
recognize music when we have a definite course to offer comparable to that 
in English Literature. Other educators have seen our crowded high school 
curriculum and have urged that something be dropped so that music may 
have a fair chance, and also that music teachers be given facilities at least 
comparable to those given the athletic department Another prominent high 
school principal in the South tells us that he wants some form of music re- 
quired of all ninth grade students. He, furthermore, would advocate equal 
credit to all subjects, giving all sixty minute school periods regardless of 
their outside preparation, as he thinks many subjects do not get the outside 
preparation for which they are receiving credit. Regarding music, he says 
that the surest way to discourage the students’ election of a school subject is 
to brand it with fractional credit or no credit 

Still other educators in higher institutions are now advising that credit 
be given to students taking music lessons with approved private teachers, and 
at the same time seeing to it that their school schedule is so arranged that 
students may be freed one period of die school day for home practice or 
for private lessons. This is certainly striking at the prevailing condition 
whi<i penalizes the talented musical child who now must superimpose his 
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miasic education upon his school studio, for these precious years of secondary 
school life are the only ones in which he can lay the foundations of technics 
proficiency in music. 

Many great leaders like Professor Kilpatrick of Columbia University are 
sensing the academic domination of college entrance requirements which have 
forced the music teacher to rely wholly on his personality and initiative to 
'^sell’' music to high school pupils already overloaded with required credit- 
giving courses. In addition, the music teacher has often to meet not only 
the passive indiiference but ofter the active opposition of the faculty adviser. 
He must “sell” his music to the faculty, as wdl as to the principal. 

However, recognizing the favorable attitude regarding music taken by 
our most advanced educators who have not forgotten that famous Dallas 
resolution, it behooves us to well consider the subject we should offer for 
music credit. Until we can honestly earn more, it seems to me that instru- 
mental music, except in especially favored systems, will defeat its own pur- 
pose by asking at first for more ^an the usual laboratory basis of credit for 
unprepared work— -that is, half credit for one daily period. 

It should be possible for a class pupil to enroll for one period a week, or 
for five, if he can find a class that will fit his ability. If, as in some systems, 
the pupil takes his class lesson on Saturday morning, or in an all-city after- 
school class, from a specialist in his instrument, he should receive the same 
applied music credit as that given to pupils who can afford to study with 
private teachers. Mr, Beattie, of Northwestern University, advocates grant- 
ing two credits in applied music of the four allowed toward graduation, to 
pupils intending to l^e a collie course in public school music or to follow 
music as a career in other capacities. Certainly they can hardly hope to 
get to the traditional “first base” without a sound technical foundation on 
at least one instrument; and to this should be added a generous allowance of 
piano study, for how could you really handicap a student more in his future 
career than by depriving him of piano study? Such students should also be 
required to join either chorus, orchestra or band, depending upon their 
majoring in voice or instrumental music. For this they should receive full 
credit, those taking orchestra or band only receiving half credit 

In New York City, Mr. Garden tells me that the orchestra practice of 
four hours weekly, plus three hours of electives in other music courses, gives 
the regular five hours credit granted to a major subject. 

In many schools pupils receiving credit for private music study must 
pass a test in harmony or take the sdiool harmony course. I believe the 
time is coming when, liberated from an exacting academic curriculum, we 
can require the passing of a preliminary test in music theory and piano of 
all students electmg advanced orchestra and band work. At least some 
provision should be made for carrying on these subjects at the same time 
with the instrumental ensemble. We will then be training real musicians 
i^tead of mere instrumentalists. Music to most of our instrumentalists is 
simply horizontal, never vertical; there is no sensing of harmony. 

If the majority of operettas continue to be turned out and given at the 
present low standard of musicianship, I cannot see why the participants 
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should be given credit. This only encourages our boys and girls to take them 
seriously. Many glee dubs and instrumental groups are purely semi-social 
and not worthy of credit. 

It is not within the province of this paper to go into the make-up of the 
vocational high school music curriculum. We know that this is not the day 
and age to emphasize music as a profession. It is a tremendous responsibility 
to assume. The best vocational schools are giving one hundred and five 
hours in music and ninety-five in academic work. Music courses include 
chorus, orchestra, orchestra and band instruments, theory, ear-training, 
harmony, orchestration, piano, history of music, and appreciation. 

I believe that schools which place the emphasis on the musical interest of 
the compositions studied in music appreciation, and allow the history to be 
explanatory and subsidiary to this musical interest, are working along the 
right lines. I find no college that recognizes a course that alternates har- 
mony and appreciation as one course— and rightly so. Certainly the harmony 
course is for the more serious student in music; the uninitiated should not 
be snared into taking it through its association with a course in music ap- 
preciation. If fine records are played of compositions actually to be per- 
formed by our orchestra and bands, a great deal of splendid appreciation 
work is given by the really alive teacher at the right time and place. Let 
us insist on a full two semesters of harmony at least; anything less must be 
almost totally lost effort. If we could have two full years of harmony, 
including some original composition and some elementary practice in ar- 
ranging, similar to that splendid work illustrated at this conference by the 
very fine orchestra from ^e State Teachers College here in Milwaukee, we 
cotdd give our serious music students a real contribution, whether they be 
later professionals, or in that much to be desired class, that of the talented 
amateur. But, if the student must choose between harmony and the develop- 
ment of his technique, the technical study must predominate. Never again 
will come those precious years, the only ones in which an instrument can 
be mastered. 

In planning a coordinated instrumental course from fourth grade through 
high school, preliminary tests must not be disregarded. It is no kindness to 
encourage the unfit, though it is equally true, as Dr. Will Earhart says, that 
''there are nubbins in the Lord’s cornfield, and a nubbin is entitl^ to a 
nubbin’s growth.” For such we have the general chorus; if possible, and if 
allowed the teaching force, and if suflSicient instruments are available, some 
instrumental parallel to this should be encouraged. But few of us have this, 
and so those especially fitted must be served first. The test, usually a modi- 
fied Seashore test, should determine the ability to match tones, the recognition 
of difiFerences in pitch, accuracy of rhythmic response, physical aptitude for 
a particular instrument, general application, and the I. Q. as regards other 
subjects. Previous study of other instruments including piano should be 
noted. Preparation and foundation-laying for all this begins in the grades. 
In the fourth, fifth and sixth grades lessons may be forty minutes to one 
hour in length, taking carefully into account the element of fatigue in the 
lesson procedure. This time, after the preliminary ten minutes of tuning. 
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etc., be equally divided between technique and melodic work; not for- 
getting the constant regrading, and individual help, without which no class 
music teaching is at any time educationally defensible. 

The ensemble in these grades can be begun early if handled carefully. In 
the sixth grade the ensemble emerges as a real orchestra meeting once each 
week. A standard equipment throughout all grade schools will facilitate 
some uniformity of teaching and make possible occasional all-city groups 
similar to the splendid ones heard here this week. The fife, drum and bugle 
corps should be encouraged. They are great feeders for the orchestra. Even 
the kindergarten band will bring out the embryo rh 3 rthmic talent. This work 
is gradually becoming more and more worthy of serious attention. It cer- 
tainly merits supervision by the head of the instrumental department. One 
of our finest professional drummers g^ves an occasional drum lesson to our 
special kindergarten teachers — and they like it 

In the Junior High School (7th and 8th grades) technique classes may 
be held twice weekly with daily orchestra and band classes if possible. Those 
doubling in band may take three orchestra and two band periods. Here 
students studying with private teachers may be excused from the school 
technique classes, which from fourth grade up should be furnished to all 
schools in school hours, scheduled so as not to take the pupil from the same 
grade class each week. If a school can furnish a minimum of eight pupils, 
the school may have a class; otherwise the pupils must go to the all-city 
Saturday morning or the after-school classes if they are allowed to play in 
orchestra or band. Many pupils who work Saturday take advantage of 
after-school classes at some centrally located school. Saturday is much 
better for the younger children. 

When daily band rehearsals cannot be scheduled for all, the teacher 
should see that there is a rehearsal each day, allowing pupils to come on days 
that their own schedule permits, but requiring a minimum of three periods 
a week to retain membership in the organization. 

In the high school the required number of classes would be the same plus 
piano class, and at least one year of harmony. Pupils may elect glee club, 
chorus, music appreciation and history, or a second year in harmony, or 
instrumentation. It is again understood that pupils not taking private lessons 
will join the school technique classes on their particular instrument (if one 
of the proper grade can be provided) or they cannot play in the school or- 
chestra or band. Junior College students may be permitted to take advantage 
of these school instrumental specialists, and a special class formed for them 
if enough register. 

The Saturday classes may meet from October to June. The finest pos- 
sible professional teachers give the school pupils the specialized instruction 
that only one who has spent years on his particular instrument can give. 
The clarinet teachers should test every reed and the "lay*' of every mouth- 
piece. The oboe teacher teaches the boys to make their own reeds. The 
trumpet and trombone teachers fit each individual with the best mouthpieces 
for his particular need. The string men should be well grounded in the 
experience that comes through actual professional orchestra playing. 
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A standard list of textbooks shotild be decided upon and strictly adhered 
to, so that a pupil moving from school to school, or sent to a higher or 
lower class, need not be required to pay for another book. A student assistant 
can take care of the detail work of passing and collecting attendance folders 
and assigning new pupils to their rooms, leaving the supervisor free to ob- 
serve the class work and to check on the grading of the clasess. If a class 
cannot be properly graded it should be discontinued. Three unexcused ab- 
sences should constitute dismissal from the Saturday class, and as a conse- 
quence suspension from the school orchestra and band, until a satisfactory 
excuse is forthcoming. Opportunity should be given for a second hour all- 
city band or string ensemble, excusing those who get this work in their own 
school daily. The regular full-time class teacher is held responsible for the 
testing of all pupils sent to the Saturday classes. As to salary, the special 
teacher who is hired to teach one instrument only should receive at least 
$2.50 for a fifty minute lesson. Regular full-time week day teachers under 
contract are paid pro-rata for the specialized instrumental Saturday teaching. 

Where a full-time contract teacher is in charge of both grade and Junior 
and Senior High work, as in some smaller systems, this teacher’s schools 
should be assigned with a zoning plan in view, so that he can keep constantly 
in touch with the progress of his grade children through Junior High to his 
high school orchestras and bands. However, it is not diplomatic, nor hardly 
fair, to make this planning too much in evidence to the pupils or to the 
grade principal. For the time being the grade school is the child’s world; 
he lives and plays in it ; it is the community center ; mother and father belong 
to the P. T. A. A teadier must be as loyal to his grade schools as to his high 
school. Never patronize a grade principal; for the most part they are 
valiantly doing one of the finest jobs in the whole educational scheme. 

To build up an organization of uniform eflGiciency throughout, and yet 
accommodate all those who have any claim to consideration as members after 
all possible grading has been accomplished, more rehearsals are needed for the 
slower or less advanced players, and for those with an ambition to gain a 
higher position in the organization. This need seems to me to offer an ideal 
chance to interest your most talented players who have the desire, the per- 
sonality and the initiative for real leadership. Allow them to take a part 
rehearsal occasionally, and later a whole concert with your organization at 
some school assembly. There should be a students’ conducting class where 
score reading with phonograph records and instrumentation are taught to 
a group especially diosen from the most promising conductors in the city 
schools. There is a danger in this, however; the dazzle of the spot-light 
often may become so attractive that a boy or girl will neglect the far more 
humdrum technique practice, or even his academic studies. 

Some of our most enthusiastic, popular and successful young teachers 
on Saturday mornings have been our own high school boys who have come 
back from their never-to-be-forgotten experience at the great National^ 
Orchestra Camp last summer. They have been proven to be living embodi- 
ments of the down-right seriousness and loyalty and inspiration they found 
at the camp. I think such boys are themselves the great justification for 
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such a movement They are repaying the debt they owe the con^unity for 
their scholarships in full and overflowing measure. After teaching for two 
hours on Saturday these boys join in with the all-city High School Orchestra 
and rehearse for two hours. 

In a well-planned rehearsal there are no disciplinary problems, for all 
are too busy and interested; the two hours never seem long enough. Making 
sections wait while others rehearse is often responsible for trouble. If pos- 
sible, rehearse numbers using your brass and percussion sections first, allow- 
ing them to leave if you wish to spend time with the strings and winds. 
Have a definite outline listing weak spots to be rehearsed. Call out quickly, 
"Brasses — eight measures before C.,^’ etc. Have all music lettered. Find 
the weak spots in the woodwinds, then those in the strings, thus avoiding 
long waits for any one part Instrumental music teachers should not only 
hear good music, but play it, if possible, under the best conductor in their 
neighborhood. It will be reflected in their work. Here at this conference 
are Mr. Anton Embs, a former symphony player; here is Mr. B. F. Stuber, 
now playing under Mr. George Dasch, of Chicago; here is Mr. Hugo Anhalt, 
who has played with the Minneapolis Symphony,, as has also Mr. Joseph 
Maddy. Dr. Victor Rebmann of Yonkers has played under the great 
Nikisch, and Mr. Eugene Hahnel of St Louis also has played under the 
same master. Mr. Osbourne McConathy was once a professional horn player 
in concert orchestras. The stamp of such experience is on their work. It is 
distinctive and wins the approval of the real musician. Play in string 
quartets and various ensembles if you have no fine orchestra at hand. 

One of our educators has said, "Education is just becoming aware of its 
omission in the matter of training and directing the emotions — ^the vital 
problem is that of translating these longings and emotional surges into 
appropriate ideals of spiritual expression and patterns of conduct that shall 
become the foundation^ solidities of adult years. No other subject in the 
high school curriculum can so richly and extensively nourish the fundamental 
emotional nature of youth as can good music, for music is the language of 
the emotions.’’ 

What are we to do to merit the great trust placed in our hands by these 
leaders in education? Let us search our consciences as never before. Our 
reward is in the enrichment of the lives of the boys and girls we are 
privileged to help and guide. They are looking to us for that guidance. 
We must not fail them. 

MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Agnes M. Fryberger^ St Louis, Missouri 

A course of pleasurable and purposeful thinking about music should be 
required of every boy and girl in the freshman year of the senior high 
school; and so much should be exacted that full credits would be granted. 

The object of the course is to "train the critical faculty,” as Sir Henry 
Wood happily phrases it. It is as educator, rather than as musician, that one 
should relate die subject of music appreciation to a school program. One 
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who is in accord with progressive education knows that curricular activity 
must be based upon the new pedagogy in order to have its place justified in k 
crowded program. 

^ The educator is fed upon such aphorisms as: "Growth comes from 
within ; ‘Interest must precede effort*'; "The driving power should come 
from the pupil"; "There should be attention without tension"; "Reason from 
the known to the unknown," etc. etc. The aim of this new pedagogy is, 
first, to secure independent thinking from each individual, and, second, to 
encourage creative effort as far as possible. The pupil is emphasized more 
than ^e subject matter, it being customary to diagnose him, then to prescribe 
for his needs, and then to call in the specialists. Doctors of education tell 
us to rouse the "inner consciousness"— whatever that may be. As we in- 
terpret its meaning, we believe that music will do that very thing just a little 
better than any other subject in the curriculum. 

The freshman year is of supreme importance. The boy or girl of four- 
teen years is an untrained thinker, or at least has an unstable method of 
thinking. He has vague ideas and false opinions about almost everything. 
He is usu^y openminded, however, without strong prejudices, and ready to 
try an 3 rthing once. The world is before him; he would like to throw aside 
things which belonged to earlier years— "babyish," he calls them— and have 
ever 3 rthing new. Therefore, all subjects in this first year must register with 
the boy or girl personally. Our business is to make music register. 

The human side of the boy comes first He is an emotional being. His 
emotions will thrive on music. Therefore we beware of a stereotyped course 
in music history until the boy has been moved. It is music itself, and not 
facts about music, that he enjoys. It is experience, not abstract knowledge, 
that youth craves. And because high schools do not produce so large a 
number of intelligent listeners as is possible, it would seem advisable to make 
some reforms both in subject matter and in lesson technic. It is my purpose, 
therefore, to use this allotted time to present a plan which I have used for 
several years with success— assuming that success may be measured largely 
by the enthusiasm engendered in the class. 

There is no text yet published for this freshman year. The instructor 
supplies an outline for the note book of each pupil. The course modestly 
calls for only one period weekly for forty weeks, the period varying from 
forty to fifty minutes. Thirty-six lessons are planned, in which are pre- 
sented forty compositions, representing thirty composers. Composers rang- 
ing from Bach to Stravinsky are placed chronologically on the outline, but 
are not presented in that order. Compositions include the broadest possible 
variety in form, content, period, nationality, style, etc., with emphasis 
placed upon romantic and emotional, modem and individualistic, rather than 
upon the formal, classic and intellectual. Music on this outline must appeal 
to adventurous youth and contain the spirit of romance, beauty, idealism, 
mystery or novelty. Any list is somewhat arbitrary, but the following thirty 
composers are representative: Bach, Handel, Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, Wagner, 
Saint-Saens, Bizet, Moussorgsky, Tsdiaikowsky, Dvorak, Grieg, Rimsky- 
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Korsakoff, MacDowell, Debussy, Richard Strauss, Sibelius, Granados, 
Rachmaninoff, Holst, Respighi, Ravel, Grainger, Stravinski. 

In the first semester, Ae class becomes acquainted with the music. And 
right here, let me emphasize the value of reproducing instruments instead of 
illustrations made by the teacher-pianist The personality of a performer 
always comes between the listener and the music. A good phonograph record 
or Duo-Art roll of Paderewski’s Minuet is preferable to having Paderewski 
play the music itself; that is, if one wishes the music to register more than 
the man. I would stress this point because so many pianists insist upon 
illustrating everything themselves, and speak scornfully of phonograph 
records. I have yet to find keen thinkers in classes of music appreciation 
where the pianist depends upon his own pla3dng. Another objection is that 
this t3^e of teacher talks too much when the class should be listening. Ex- 
perience has taught us that the more a teacher talks the less the pupil thinks. 

Two or three compositions may be heard in each period. The other in 
which they are presented is important, at least in the first few lessons, since 
the music must register easily and naturally with the young listeners. Selec- 
tions with well marked rhythms and strong emotional content should pre- 
dominate in the beginning. Among the forty numbers on the list, the 
Prelude to Act One of "Carmen” will grip the listener. And so will the 
Farandole from "L’Arlesienne Suite”; or the Waltz of the Flowers from 
"The Nutcracker Suite.” And such novelties as the Entr’acte from "Kho- 
wantchina,” or the Dance of the Tumblers from "Snow Maiden” will regis- 
ter near the beginning of the semester. Presenting the subject matter, then, 
with reference to its appeal, the teacher finds the class ready to grasp some- 
thing a bit more involved with each succeeding lesson, until towards the 
close of the semester Stravinski’s "Fireworks,” or Holst’s "Jupiter” will 
fascinate. Interest must always be strong enough to awaken thought about 
the music. Effort to acquire facts about the composer and incidents related 
to the composition will follow. The driving power will then come from the 
pupil. 

The aim of the first semester is independent thought about the music. 
In the second semester, the aim is to secure creative effort. This means 
original work in English composition, both prose and verse; and in sketches 
or drawings with pencil and pen. Those in a class who show no creative 
ability may learn to write musical commentary, with some regard for literary 
style. And, by the way, why should not the high school strive to produce an 
occasional critic of music? Is the music critic more than a trained thinker 
about music? 

In the second half of the year, then, the pupil will express himself in 
some tangible form which will show how music has stimulated his intellect, 
played upon his emotions, exercised his imagination, and called upon his will. 
To secure the best results it is desirable to cooperate with teachers of eng- 
lish, history, social science and art This correlation of music with other 
pbjects expresses, through the medium of art or English, the moods and 
ideas ^ned through thoughtful listening. It bears no resemblance to a kind 
of artificial correlation suggested some years ago wherein the music teacher 
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associated certain poems and pictures with the music. The pupil was thus 
relieved of thinking for himself. This sort of thing never impressed me as 
having enough value to justify the time it consumed. 

Correlations, which seem so obvious, have not flourished as they should. 
On the surface it would seem that all lovers of poetry would also like 
music; and that all musicians would like poetry; and that both of them would 
enjoy pictures. But they don’t! Perhaps it is arrested development, or 
crimind negligence in early education, because all young children find 
pleasure in pictures, poetry and music— the products of imagination. 

Another reason why correlations have not flourished may be that the 
musician has not been recognized as a scholar, and as a fact, may not be 
scholarly enough to meet the ideals of the English teacher. There is some 
consolation in knowing that other kinds of teachers are not musicianly. 
Would that instructors in English and art might realize the inspiring char- 
acter of music for creative efforts in their departments! Nothing will 
vitalize other arts like music. The music instructor should be the aggressor 
in effecting this correlation, because motivation begins in the music lesson. 
Let us agree that the music instructor should be more scholarly, and that all 
educators should have more musicianship. Let us sign such a compact, then 
rise and sing, ^‘Hail, happy day !” 

The best way to interest a person in your subject is to show some ac- 
quaintance with his subject When the music supervisor will discuss with 
the English teacher new dramas and tendencies in modem verse, the English 
teacher may show interest in new symphonies and in the present trend of 
music composition. But music is the newer member of the curriculum, and 
this is another reason why its director should make first overtures. 

As pertinent in effecting a practical cooperation among certain teachers, 
let us imagine this situation: The music instructor calls upon the English 
teacher and asks : ''What new tendencies in english verse are likely to be- 
come permanent?” The English teacher may be struck dumb in hearing such 
thought from the Music Lady; but the subtle flattery will restore his speech, 
and then he will just love to tell you about his subject. So much will he 
love to tell you about his subject that he will even love you and will offer 
to lend you his books on new poetry, and will urge you to come again, and 
often. Of course he may forget to ask about the health and welfare of your 
subject; but never mind, you may easily say in taking leave, "My dear sir, 
you have given me great pleasure in telling me about the new poetry. It 
shows the same revolt from conventional forms as do music and painting. 
And by the way, some of that verse of Carl Sandburg and Amy Lowell, and 
Vachel Lindsay has the same unexpected rhythms and unbal^ced phrases 
that one finds in the little music sketches of Malipiero, the Italian, or de 
Falla, the Spaniard, or even of our own Deems Taylor. Do you know 
them?” "Oh no, I’m so sorry,” says the English teacher, "but I don’t know 
a thing about your subject ... I did have a few piano lessons when a child, 
but they were so distasteful that I’ve always felt that the god of music passed 
me by.” "Oh don’t feel that way about it,” says the Music Lady,” the trouble 
probably lay in that old method of teadiing,— which was enough to kill any 
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honest emotion. None of us teach today in the way we were taught, you 
know. Just think of how we learned our Hamlet, — ^by parsing sentences ! 
The only way that I ever think of that immortal To be or not to be’ is to 
visualize the neat diagram as it appeared on the school blackboard.” And 
both of the teachers laugh, call this “a great old world,” and part as friends I 

The English teacher may find the way to the music room, and return the 
call. And then of course he may not. But your zeal doesn’t rest upon a 
base as flimsy as etiquette ; and so you call again, return the borrowed volume 
and ask for more modern verse. On this second occasion, you show him 
some of the verse which has been written in your music classes, and under 
the inspiring influence of music. Has he ever tried it? Results are marvel- 
lous! Unbelievable I There’s something in music which seems to drive 
the imaginative listener into the realms of verse. The close aflSliations in 
rhythms of verse and music, and in the phrasing of both music and verse, 
call for creative effort "And if you’ve a few minutes,” says the Music 
Lady, "I should like your opinion upon several of these efforts which were 
handed in the other day, Here’s one called Tireworks,’ written by a girl 
after listening again a^ again to Stravinski’s music by that name. The 
girl says she never thought of writing under the spell of music until now. 
Now doesn’t that touch the very core of modernism? And say, if you’ve the 
time, come up to my music room at the fifth period, when I’m free. I want 
you to hear that music called ‘Fireworks’ on a phonograph record. It’s really 
interesting.” . . . And so the english teacher finally gets the idea of cor- 
relation, and she becomes the greatest enthusiast you ever saw. 

And after a while the two teachers of English and music call upon the 
director of art and manifest interest in her subject, even asking about books 
from which they may learn more about her subject. They inquire about 
certain pupils, wondering if they are as gifted in art as they are in music 
and in English composition. The three teachers find much in common, laugh 
about the sisterhood of arts; and after a while, near the millenium (if that 
word and its philosophy be not obsolete,) we find in school programs special- 
ists working together, convinced that design, harmony, rhythm, form, and 
much beside, belong to all, and that in united activity the best achievement 
in education will develop. There should be more thoughtful and creative 
listening, for the harmonies in each art are united in a grand harmony. The 
three subjects will become a blessed trinity in the new education, which aims 
at keener thinking, higher creative attainment, and an understanding and 
appreciation of all art. 

At the close of the Freshman year, there should be an exhibit of pictures 
and compositions which will show the general public what is possible in 
creative effort Such an exhibit may be as spectacular and reflect as credit- 
ably upon the music director as any performance of orchestra or chorus. 
May I speak of such an exhibit held at the Public Library in St Louis for 
one month last year? There were a thousand pictures based on incidents 
in the Nibelungen Ring, drawn by school children who had attended the 
concerts of the Symphony Orchestra. I have never seen such marvellous 
display of young imagination as in conceptions of Siegfrieds, Brunnhilde, 
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Wotan, Loki, Dwarfs, Rhine Daughters Welding the Great Sword, Stealing 
the Gold, Building Walhalla, etc. etc. It was all wonderful ! Lantern slides 
were made and circulated among schools so that each school might see what 
other schools were doing. The pictures now belong to the Public Library, 
special folios have been made for them, because they are worth preserving, 
and they are a prized unit in music-education. 

Experience has convinced me that the ideas just advanced are practical 
and desirable. Every member of a class is interested from first to last, and 
at the end of the school year the understanding of music is remarkable. 

The second year of high school should offer elective courses which would 
continue music appreciation, music history, theory, form and analysis, etc., 
with the best text books. A large number of those who had the freshman 
outline will enroll because music has become a personal subject They must 
know more of it ! 

HARMONY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

Anton H. Embs, Supervisor of Mtisic, Oak Park, Illinois 

Harmony in the High School or dsewhere is not one of the so called 
popular subjects. Music makes its appeal to the average person through the 
emotions and not through the intellect and there are few emotional processes 
involved in the study of Harmony. Therefore is is not surprising that in 
competition with the band, orchestra, chorus or even appreciation, har- 
mony should attract but a few students as compared with the numbers that 
choose these other subjects. 

This is quite right and proper since harmony is not for the masses. It is 
eminently true that a thorough study of the subject is necessary to the acqui- 
sition of real musicianship but it is equally true that the average student 
of the high school (vastly in the majority!) does not take his music quite 
so seriously as all that ! He is usually satisfied with the emotional response 
which' the hearing or playing of music arouses within him and is but little, 
if at all, concerned with the technical side of it. Harmony therefore attracts 
those who wish the cultural experience of a more intimate acquaintance with 
the theoretical phase of music. Of these, somel are contemplating a profes- 
sional career and realize the necessity for such experience; others are merely 
deeply interested in the art for its own sake and desire the cultural benefits 
which such study will afford. 

What then should we teach in our high school harmony classes that 
will most efficiently accomplish results to meet these expectations? Judging 
from the numerous courses of study in harmony offered in various high 
schools throughout the country, the writer has arrived at the conclusion that 
there is considerable difference of opinion in this matter, and he therefore 
begs leave to offer his own views on the subject They are based on ob- 
sen^ation and experience in ffie class room, extending over a long period 
of time, for the most part with students of average capacity rather than with 
those of unusual attainments. Since this discussion must be brief, detail 
must be omitted. Let us consider the question from three standpoints : 
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Aims and Objectives of High School Harmony 

In discussing the first of these points it must be borne in mind that the 
high school of today is regarded as a preparatory school for the higher insti- 
tutions. Therefore the branches of study belonging to the higher institution 
are left for that institution to teach, the intermediate school dealing only 
with the essentials of approach. Mental capacity at the average high school 
age of course determines what these essentials shall be. In outlining the 
course in harmony for the high school, therefore, it must be remembered 
that the student is merely being prepared, as in other subjects, for advanced 
study at a time when he is more capable of advanced work. From his own 
experience the writer is convinced that this preparation caimot be too care- 
fully made. As we all know, it is the house built upon the rock that en- 
dures. It should be the aim of high school harmony merely to lay a firm 
foundation for future study rather than to anticipate the future at a sacri- 
fice of thoroughness and understanding. Except in vocational high schools, 
such a course should be designed as ctdtural rather than professional. It 
should for that reason be combined with a course in history of music and 
music appreciation. This will not deprive the student with professional 
ambitions of any necessary training as he will benefit quite as much from 
this t3rpe of course as from the pre-vocational type. 

Content of the Course 

Since it is to be preparatory, the content of this course should be con- 
fined to a study of the simpler progressions and cadences usually found in 
easy choral and instrumental music. The topics included in elementary har- 
mony should be thoroughly studied and employed in harmonizations. The 
student should acquire the ability to recognize all topics studied that can 
be foimd in the music with which he is familiar. This should be accom- 
plished by much analysis, not only of hymna and simplq choral works, but 
of piano compositions as well. Interest is sustained more easily by this prac- 
tical application of the principles of harmony, for the student of high school 
age usually demands a practical use for the knowledge he is gaining; other- 
wise he ^ows impatient. The writer well remembers an incident which 
occurred in the early years of his experience. A very good and apparently 
much interested student said to him, at the end of a class period, "I do not 
see what all of this is going to do for me ! I thought harmony helped one 
to become a better musician but I feri as though, I were studying a book of 
statistics V* Much food for thought in that candid observation ! Needless 
to say, that was the beginning of the '"reformation" for thej teacher ! We 
must teach facts of course, but relevant facts which may be connected with 
practical experience and not too complicated to be easily grasped. 

The intensive study of all more complicated harmonic structures should 
be reserved for a period when the mental capacity has inceased sufficiently 
to cope vdth their complexities-^d such capacity is unlikely to be common 
to the high school ^e. Unhu^ied study of the fundamentals is better 
suited to the inexperienced and i mm a t ure mind of the average prep school 
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student. It is safe to say that the majority of students who fail to sustain 
an interest in harmony have been discouraged because the pace was too fast 
and they had insufficient time in which to grasp the significance of the ele- 
mentary principles before they were rushed into higher realms for which 
they were totally unprepared. Merely presenting a topic to the student 
and receiving his assurance that he understands it is no guarantee that all 
is well I The test comes when he is required to use his knowledge. Facility 
comes only with practice, which requires time and much of it ! If the course 
is too comprehensive, enough time cannot be spared if the limits are to be 
covered. Therefore, limit the limits ! 

Procedure 

Procedure may be interpreted to mean the order of introduction of topics. 
In too many instances harmony is taught as a succession of dry and ap- 
parently unrelated facts, with many rules and restrictions which, sooner or 
later, involve the student in a hopeless mental tangle from which he rarely 
has the patience to extricate himsdf. Harmony should be taught positively 
and not negatively. Rules with innumerable exceptions are worse than no 
rules at all ! Topics should be introduced in such order that' it is unneces- 
sary to make contradictory statements. More mature minds may success- 
fully cope with such perplexing contradictions but it is extremely dangerous 
in the case of the high school student. The steps should be cumulative, each 
succeeding step being dependent upon the previous one. All tedious drill 
which formerly preceded the beginning of harmonization should be omitted 
in the high school course until such time as there is need of it. (This does 
not refer to the drill on scales and key signatures which every teacher finds 
inevitable. The student is supposed to come to the harmony course equipped 
with a thorough knowledge of scales and keys but the wise teacher will 
not take too much for granted!) Let us take the well known interval drill. 
Of what practical use is such drill until the student is actually called upon 
to deal with chords containing these various intervals ?, Why the approach 
so long ahead of time? For that matter, why introduce any topic which is 
not to be immediately used? What would we think of the builder who 
first assembles all of the materials for a complete house on the ground in 
front of the lot and then proceeds to dig the foundation! It is no less 
illogical to introduce the materials of harmony in a lump at the start and 
then have to *'sort out of the pile” what you need as you go along. Far 
better to present one topic at a time and immediately employ it while the 
matter is fresh in the mind of the student. Harmonization may begin almost 
at once, not from the figured bass but from the melody line, using at first 
only the primary triads in major. The triads should be introduced one at 
a time in cadence form, thus doing away with that uninteresting drill on 
"connection of triads.” After the primary triads in major have been mas- 
tered, and considerable time should be ahowed for this process, the same 
procedure should be followed in minor. Here, for the first time, there is 
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some need for a knowledge of intervals and the above mentioned drill may 
be inserted. 

All of this work should be supplemented with work at the keyboard, for 
we must not neglect any angler of approach if the work is< to be thorough. 
Ear training of every type must accompany every step, for harmony is a 
thing to be heard, not seen. The creative instinct should be developed as 
much as possible and the student must be encouraged to express himself 
musically to the best of his ability. He should be required to invent little 
melodies and to harmonize them as he has been taught to harmonize given 
melodies. His musical ideas will expand as he acquires practice and his 
interest is sure to keep pace with the expansion. 

It would require too much time to follow the subject throughout and to 
detail each step. It is the purpose of this brief paper to convey the thought 
that a reorganization of the topics of harmony as taught in the high school 
is not only desirable but necessary. Every student enjoys doing the thing 
which he can do but quickly becomes discouraged when required to attempt 
something which he does not understand. Let us therefore see to it that 
each step is simple enough to permit of easy perception^ that no steps are 
omitted, that the steps are cumulative and finally that those topics belonging 
to college and conservatory courses be left for those institutions to present. 
If, at the end of a two year harmony course in the high school, the student 
is proficient in the use of the primary and secondary triads, the dominant 
seventh chord, non-harmonic tones, simple modulation, the seventh chord on 
two of the scales and, through his experience in analysis, is able to recognize 
all of these by sight and sound in the choral and instrumental music with 
which he comes in contact, he may be said to have a very good foundation 
for the more intricate problems of advanced harmony. Not only that, but 
it will be strange if he has not developed a fine judgment and discriminating 
taste as a result of his study. 

APPLIED MUSIC COURSES IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Mrs. Blanche E. K. Evans, Cincinnati, Ohio 

What one should do and what one is able to do are so often far apart ! 
Ideals are lovely things to have ! In a sincere effort to do one's duty where 
God and The School Board have placed him, one can turn from nerve-wrack- 
ing daily experiences to refresh one's self amid the mountain peaks of imag- 
ination, filling the spirit with beauty, and returning to the daily task with 
visions that see beyond crooked unmusical fingers and stolid plodding minds. 
But the fingers and the minds are there and have to be reckoned with, and 
he who would succeed in teaching must be practical as well as a dreamer. 
He must present his, musical offering in such shape that it will be possible 
for his pupils to receive it with profit to themselves in the conditions under 
which they have to work. 
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Cincinnati does not claim to have solved this problem of '^Applied Music 
in a High School.” It is merely on a working basis, and I have no doubt as 
light is shed from others’ experience it will be altered to agree with improved 
methods, changing needs and different conditions. 

One of the wonderful qualities which we find in Mr, Walter H. Aiken, 
our director, is this breadth of outlook which takes account of differences in 
children, differences in teachers and differences in circumstances. 

While the teachers in the applied music courses are instructed to use 
the books listed by our School Board, they are free to improve or enliven 
their work with other material. Inspired by high ideals, they are striving to 
make the work in harmony lead to musical understanding, freedom in musical 
performance and a desire to create (when such ability exists). Three credits 
are given towards college entrance, and since the establishment of the public 
school music course in cooperation with Cincinnati University, a music stu- 
dent can go from high school right on through college. 

Our regular music course is given in three of our five large high schools: 
Hughes (which is a senior school,) Withrow and Western Hills (which are 
both six-year schools). Children in Woodward who desire the course take 
their academic studies in their oxm school and have their programs arranged 
so that they can go to Hughes for music. Walnut Hills sends her music 
pupils to Withrow in the same way. The course is designed (1) to furnish 
opportunity for those who, in musical Cincinnati, cannot afford to attend 
one or other of our fine special music schools; (2) to arrange the time 
schedule so that musical young people may include the foundations of their 
art with the work of their adolescent years; and (3) to raise the standard 
of the private teachers who are responsible for the voice, violin, piano or 
other instrumental work being done under the caption "external music.” The 
pupil is required to have forty lessons a year (missed lessons must be made 
up before credit will be given) and submit to an examination twice a year 
by one of the school music-teadiers. 'He must play the selections he is study- 
ing at the time; and scales, arpeggios, technic and some other points, that 
poorly equipped or insincere teachers neglect, are stressed. The materials 
and requirements are judged in connection with those stated in the cata- 
logues of the College and Conservatory, and where the instruction is seen 
to be poor, the pupil is recommended to secure a better teacher. "Save the 
child” is Mr. Aiken’s motto. 

The following are the requirements for first year in the music course 
(Senior High School, 9th Grade) : 

English I (composition, 2 periods) 5 

Civics 2 

Choral Music 1 

Physical Education 2 

Harmony 2 

Vocal or Instrumental Music 10 

(Outside of school) 


Select one from : 

French I \ 

German I >5 

Latin I j 

Select one from: 

Algebra 5 


General Science! (lab., 2 per.) . . . • S 
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These are the requirements for second year (10th Grade) : 

English II (composition, 2 per.) .... 5 Select one from : 

Choral Music 1 French II 

Physical Education 2 German II 1 5 

Harmony 2 Latin II / 

Vocal or Instrumental Music 10 Select one from: 

(Outside of school) Plane Geometry 5 

Early European History S 

In Harmony I and Harmony II, Tapper's First Year Harmony is used, 
with Alehin's Applied Harmony and Aiken's Melody Writing as supple- 
mentary materials. In the ninth grade, the pupils are made familiar with 
reading from bass and treble staffs, tapping rhythms of simple beats, under- 
standing scales, intervals and triads, hearing, writing, and singing the 
cadence forms, taking dictation in a given key and meter, writing melodies 
from simple chord-formulae, and putting chord accompaniments to a given 
melody. In the 10th Grade, the first semester opens with a review of ninth 
grade work and continues with more diflScult melodies to write and har- 
monize, more intricate rhythms to tap, harmonization from a given bass, 
and the writing of original melodies both disjunct and conjunct. They 
learn to write and play extended cadences. They next attack dominant 
sevenths and their inversions by ear, eye and memory, and are introduced 
to analysis in four parts by having to look, in excerpts from the works of 
reegonized composers, for all points studied so far. 

These are the third year (eleventh grade) reqtiirements : 

English III (comp., 1 per.. Select one from: 

oral English, 1 per.) S French I or III \ 


Choral Music 1 German I or III Ks 

Physical Education 2 Latin III i 

Harmony 2 Select one from: 

Vocal or Instrumental Music 10 Modem European History S 

(Outside of school) Algebra 5 

Physics (lab., 4 per.) 7 

NOTEr-One unit of science is re- 
quired in the third or fourth year. 

The third year class uses Tapper's Second Year Harmony with ma- 
terid, studying, writing, playing and hearing all secondary sept-chords, 
writing and harmonizing more diflScult melodies and analyzing more dif- 
ficult music. 

The fourth year (twelfth grade) requirements are : 

English IV (comp., 1 per., Select one from: 

oral EngHsh, 1 per.) S French II or IV 


Choral Music 1 

Physical Education 2 

American History 4 

Civics 2 

Musical Form and Analysis 1 

History of Music 1 

Vocal or Instrumental Music 10 

(Outside of school) 


German II or IV V 5 

Latin IV ) 

Physics (lab., 4 per.) j 

Chemistry (lab., 4 per.) f 7 

Astronomy, % year and 

Geology, year 6 

Note— One unit of science is required 
in the third or fourth year. 
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In this year we have one lesson a week in Music History (the text 
being Bauer and Peyser’s *‘How Music Grew,”) and one lesson a week in 
Analysis, (the two text books being Tapper’s First Year Analysis and 
Tapper’s Musical Form and Analysis). Miss Hirst at Hughes teaches the 
history by starting with modem music, and, by talks, research on the part 
of the pupils, and comparisons, work backward to ancient times. In the 
anal 3 rsis period, the pupils not only learn to dissect music written by worthy 
composers but must write melodies according to the forms given in Tapper’s 
book. Miss Hirst stresses beauty of tone and beauty of design. 

For those who are not in the music course but are members of our 
high school orchestras and bands, the Conservatory offers seventy scholar- 
ships a year, the Symphony players giving these lessons. As a result, an 
all high school orchestra concert will be given at Emery Auditorium on 
April 26, tmder the leadership of Mr. Bakaleinikoff. 

My own Piano Music is limited to one high school (Woodward), to 
give opportunity to the financially restricted, and the course is dismissed 
with a one-line note : ‘‘An option^ course in piano study of two periods a 
week is given at Woodward throughout the four years.” The majority 
come with no musical background from a population as fluctuating as the 
sands of the sea ! The more stable dement has parents who can afford to 
provide private instruction. In one lesson a week at the keyboard and one 
in theory, we strive to measure up to what is being accomplished by pupils 
in the Music Course. In the first year, the pupils must gain familiarity 
with their instrument, notation, rhythm, ear-training, technic, and the ele- 
ments of theory. The second year furnishes review, drill on essentials and 
some advancing work. But we feel our lack of time in the third and fourth 
years when we try to get enough harmony and music history to establish 
taste, intelligent listening, and an appreciation for the good and beautiful. 

Since it is likely to be their only exposure to musical literature, we 
try to have the pupils learn as many pieces from as many good sources, 
classical, romantic and modem, as possible. This, too, must be according 
to the pupil’s ability, some getting twelve, some only four or five a year. 
We use their pieces and studies to make their technical exercises, and we 
never speak of graduating in Piano Music but always of “going on to the 
College or Conservatory, when we leave school and are earning our own 
money.” The practice records reveal that (1) many work after school to 
earn money; (2) the pupils need much time for their other lessons; (3) 
few are strong enough mentally, physically, and musically to get the six 
hours a week required keyboard practice, and three hours a week study of 
theory as an extra to their regular work. 

Our text is The Progressive Series of Piano Lessons, with freedom to 
use only the best from it and in the way that our children can best assimi- 
late it It would be impossible to treat our boys and girls as though they 
were music students in a Conservatory. The following paragraphs are 
quoted from my recent paper on “The Ideal Secondary School.” 

A modification of the Dalton Plan (group work combined with individual 
instruction,) has succeeded with the piano dass. The pupils are kept to- 
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gether by means of a minimum assignment for all, privilege work for the 
more talented and honor work for the gifted General instructions are given 
to all, but the individual weakness or superiority must also be taken into 
consideration. Several problem cases are taught individually before school 
in the morning, with special material adapted, to their needs. In this way 
they do not miss the joy of making a little music for themselves. At the 
same time they do not act as millstones around the necks of the normal 
musicians. Professor Fowler says, "Doing things together, even more than 
doing things well alone, is a badly needed skill in our school maze.” So 
the ensemble work in the piano department^ whether it has meant the per- 
formance of a two-piano piece by a boy and a girl or two colored and one 
white pupil playing the same study in unison on three pianos, has contrib- 
uted its share toward universal brotherhood. 

The piano department has from its inception partaken of the nature of 
the modem education. The studio has alwa 3 rs been furnished with movable 
desk-chairs in a way to foster the' socialized recitation and creative atmos- 
phere. My subject has always been presented to the pupils as preparation 
for living, when as mothers and fathers in a home they v^l need music for 
self-expression, to entertain their friends, or to oversee the musical edu- 
cation of a new generation. Or it has. been presented as a social asset to 
youth or as a means of adding to the vocational efficiency of kindergartener, 
physical director, cinema accompanist or member of an orchestra. Its sub- 
ject matter has always been arranged in units; so that, for example, one 
semester sets as its goal the mastery of the major scales, both sharps and 
flats; another semester concerns itself with the learning of the three minor 
forms in both the hoihotonic and relative wa 3 rs; another semester takes up 
the rules of voice-leading in harmony. With ffie theory, we correlate the 
keyboard work, with additional emphasis on technic. Projects are natural 
in our classes, and easily handled. A play about music, tableaux to music, 
concerts, recitals by gifted students, the furnishing of students to play for 
gym work, chorus or orchestra, programs before the school in commemora- 
tion of a great musician^s birth or death or W celebrate "Music Week,” are 
some of the activities. Our Recital Hour Club is an excellent example of 
what Dr. Eby calls "an intra-curricular activity.” It aims (1) to motivate 
ffie work done in music lessons; (2) to overcome natural timidity in play- 
ing before an audience; (3) to teach the audience to listen; (4) to furnish 
a chance to get some especially worth-while material over to the whole de- 
partment at once; (5) through the final concert each year, to reward pupils 
whose^ work has been good and to acquaint parents with what the depart- 
m^t is doing and what cooperation is expected of them. (Parents whose 
children were not on the program want to know why, and what has to be 
done to attain the coveted honor.) Membership is obligatory on piano 
pupils, but open to all music lovers in the school. The former, only, play 
on the programs. 

Is ffiere any subject in the curriculum whose activities enable a pupil 
to realize the seven cardinal objectives as stated by the N. E. A. so thor- 
oughly as applied music in all its branches? Whether the four objectives 
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established especially for- musicians by the Research Council of the North 
Central association have been reached can be judged by reports which come 
to us from the’ students, their parents and friends. "Recreation is a change 
of occupation." Pupils find it good to practice before settling down to pre- 
pare their other night work. A doctor sent one boy intd the class to pre- 
vent his losing the use of an injured hand. Another doctor sent a girl into 
the class to cure her of stuttering. Parents rejoice over the use their chil- 
dren find for their music in church work, at parties, in Camp Fire, Boy 
Scout and Girl Reserve ceremonials, in auditorium sessions and school en- 
tertainments. Their teacher rejoices in their conversion from jazz to the 
classics, their improvement in technical skill, sight-reading, ensemble and 
solo performance, and in the fact that they love to congregate in her studio 
during a vacant lunch period or after school and play for each other. What 
is true of this department must be true in even greater measure of our fine, 
well-taught music course. 

A STANDARD COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE HIGH 
SCHOOL BAND . 

Eugene J. Weigel, Supervisor of Orchestras, Cleveland, Ohio 

I shall endeavor to state briefly and clearly what we have found in 
Cleveland to be the surest and best way to raise the level of our band work. 
I shall touch upon the vital factors of a course of study, show how these 
factors are a part of the general aims of education, and also register an 
urgent plea for more good music both in repertoire and in the publishers' 
catalogues. 

The high school band has always seemed to me to be looked upon as the 
general utility medium of public school music. It is usually used for pep 
meetings, money raising campaigns, carnivals, entertainments, football 
games, community aflFairs, and similar occasions; a sort of hit and miss 
organization with no other objective than to create enthusiasm. Why should 
this be so ? Is not a band capable of lofty musical ideals with beautiful tone 
quality, as well as other organizations? It is no wonder that we have not 
won over all administrators to the belief that the band is and can be a 
dignified organization capable of the same ends in musical education as the 
chorus or orchestra. There have been rapid strides in this direction ; but the 
job is not finished, and will not be, until we can change this attitude toward 
the band. 

One of the most powerful influences in raising the level of band accom- 
plishments and the grade of music played has been the State and National 
contests and festivals, as sponsored by State Departments of Education, the 
National Committee on Instrumental Affairs and the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music. By supervising conditions and selecting the 
material to be played these groups have, without question, raised the level of 
band performance. I shall say more about materials later. 

Our hig^ school bands, in order to gain and hold recognition from our 
school administrators, college entrance boards, and music lovers in general, 
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must have very definite aims and objectives. The aims and objectives as 
stated in the report of the Commission on Curricula, North Central Associ- 
ation, March 1928 and the National Research Council of Music Education 
very clearly apply to bands and band music. Since their report has been 
accepted as a statement of our policy as a national body of music educators, 
I believe that a brief resume of these aims and objectives will give us a 
clear cut outlook upon our work. Using the same form but adapting it to 
band we have then the following : 

I. Aims 

1. Good tone quality. 

2. Perfect intonation. 

3. Good rhythm. 

4. Accuracy of reading. 

5. Expressive performance. 

II. Objectives 

1. Health objective: 

(a) Development of mental health; the factors of which are peace 
of mind, contentment and wholesome emotional reactions. 

(b) Development of muscular coordination. Music with strongly 
marked rhythms is used in physical education and is an aid to 
physical well being. 

2. Social objective : 

(a) Knowledge of events, persons, movements, customs, and iiistitu- 
tions which have determined the program of mankind. Band 
music as well as orchestra music reflects the character and 
spirit of the times. 

(b) Knowledge which functions directly in the development of 
disposition and discovery of abilities. Present day class in- 
struction has brought to light countless cases of latent musical 
ability. 

(c) Knowledge useful in the control of life situations, i.e., 

1. Friendships from group participation, 

2. Development of attitudes, interests, motives, ideals, and 
appreciations through participation and in performance in 
and for all types of organization, such as schools, hospitals, 
community centers, and civic affairs. 

(d) Development of a sense of responsibility. 

(e) Correlation with art, political, and literary history. 

3. Vocational objective: 

(a) Acquiring fruitful knowledge. Skill acquired upon instruments 
constitutes valuable vocational training. 

(b) Acquiring right habits and skills: 

1. Correct technique. 

2. Ability to interpret musical terminology* 

3. Skill in ensemble playing. 

4. Growth in musicianship. 

5. Appreciation of the value of effort 
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4. Leisure Time Objective: 

(a) Provides wholesome recreation. 

(b) Provides opportunity for pleasant associations. 

(c) Provides an outlet for the emotions; particularly good for the 
adolescent child. 

(d) Contributes to the spiritual nature. 

(e) Develops taste and appreciation of the fine things in life. 

(f) Provides means of self-entertainment. 

(g) Is a fine mental stimulus. Reading at sight is especially ex- 
hilarating, developing alertness, accuracy and precision. 

(h) Is a means of uniting and tying together of family and friends. 

(i) Develops confidence and self-control. 

(j) Creates a desire for further knowledge and appreciation of 
music. 

With these aims clearly before us, why cannot all music departments 
make a definite demand that they be fulfilled by the bands ? 

There has never been a let-up for one single minute in Qeveland to main- 
tain and satisfy the ideal of refinement of taste. Of necessity, we have 
standardized our procedure. Briefly, I shall sketch what we consider a 
standard course of study. 

Each high school maintains a first and second band. 

All players who are not studying privately are invited to study in our 
Saturday Instrumental Schools. These schools are maintained for the ex- 
press purpose of training instrumenmlists who are unable to secure instruc- 
tion otherwise, where the number in school does not justify an instrumental 
teacher. These schools are sponsored by the Musical Arts Association and 
the nucleus of the teaching staff is taken from the Cleveland Orchestra. 

All first bands rehearse one period a day, five days a week. 

Two rehearsals are divided into two sections, one for wood winds and 
one for brasses, and three rehearsals are for full band. The sectional re- 
hearsals are given over to the working out of individual t^hnical troubles, 
intonation drill, improvement of tone quality, working out of balance of 
parts, etc. These sectional rehearsals save an enormous amoxmt of time for 
the pupil, band, and director. 

Instrumental classes are maintained in each school as well as courses 
in theory and appreciation. 

There are several fundamental rules that are strictly adhered to: 

1. AU lessons must be planned before class time. 

2. The^importance of first impressions is stressed, i.e., the need of the 
player to mentally hear his part and the other parts, to be alert and 
responsive, to cultivate a feeling for phrasing, rhythm, tone quality, 
and perfect pitch. 

3. Learning as a whole. Never stop for errors when reading for first 
time. 

4. Never permit an error to pass when analyzing and working out parts. 

5. The importance of playing slowly and carefully. 
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6. The necessity of the director's knowing his score. No haphazard ac- 
quaintance should be permitted. The director should be able to forsee 
all the problems involved, should have a method prepared to overcome 
them, should have a background of traditional interpretation, tempos, 
historical facts, etc. There is no factor more vital to the success of a 
band than the one of a thoroughly prepared conductor. 

7. The importance of keeping the group busy — socialized rehearsal. 

The Rehearsal Proper 

1. Listening drill and final tuning check; the full band plays sustained 
chords and modulations in the keys to be used. Drill also in dynamics, 
scales, and other material to overcome specific problems inherent in the 
band This drill does not take more than ten minutes. Good material is 
available in : 

(a) Ditson School & Community Band Series — Oliver Ditson Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

(b) Instrumental Technic— Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, O. 

2. Warming up piece; use number already prepared. 

3. Introduce new material : 

(a) Play through as a whole. 

(b) Work out passages by phrases. Do not try to teach complete num- 
ber in one rehearsal unless it can be done thoroughly. 

4. Review; play through and refine selections already in repertoire; prepare 
for programs, sight-read new material, etc. 

Credit 

1. Credit is allowed on a laboratory basis of one half unit per year. 

2. Two consecutive semesters are required to receive credit 

3. A level of attainment is maintained. No credit for more than two semes- 
ters in any one level allowed except for the Symphonic Band members. 

4. Instrumentation aims to be complete. The National Band Association 
standard instrumentation is used as a basis. 

5. Vocal music is not required if and when a student is a full member of 
the first band. 

6. Work ou^ed and assigned by the Music Department must be completed. 
Examinations and contests are held to maintain standard required. 

Materials 

1. Each school is required to prepare a minimum of twenty numbers a year. 
Th^e are assigned by the music department and are used as a basis for 
festivd programs, contest test pieces and programs for all-high-school 
organizations. Music on this assigned lot is furnished by the Board of 
Education. 

2. The numbers are selected from a graded list of .music, which is the basis 
of repertoire for all the schools. 

3. The selected list is a compilation of numbers recommended by the direc- 
tors of the high schools and supervisors, and also includes the lists of the 
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National Bureau for the Advancement of Music for the National Band 
Contests. 

4. The numbers submitted are passed on and graded by a committee of three 
members of the department of music. 

5. The music department maintains a rotating library of selected numbers 
which may be used by any band. The numbers are withdrawn, used one 
semester or less, returned and new material taken out. This makes avail- 
able an unlimited amount of material suitable for sight reading and pro- 
grams. This music is in addition to the required music. 

The foregoing is what can and is being done. The difficulty is that there 
is a dearth of good band music. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the need of still more discrimination 
on the part of band directors in using only the best literature available. The 
publishers are anxious to meet any legitimate demand for good music on the 
part of music instructors. 

If we believe in our bands, in the definite need which we know they fill, 
in a high ideal and sincere effort, we will have reached another step upward 
in the refinement of taste and a placing of band music on a par with other 
subject material in the high school curriculum. 

MUSIC, A PERSONALITY FACTOR 

Margaret Canty, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin* 

Inasmucli as the subject ‘'Music, A Personality Factor,” is the soup 
course of this banquet, musically speaMng, my address shall be short and hot, 
as soup should be. 

That music is a personality factor is a thesis requiring little proof. Music 
is a universal language fostering the brotherhood of man. Its chief purpose 
is to promote human happiness by accentuating our joys and alleviating our 
sorrows. 

The basic element of music, rhythm, is characteristic of so many life 
activities that personality has been defined as the orchestration of rhythms. 
The social value of music needs no comment. 

With regard to mental training, the mastery of musical notation results 
in educational values similar to those of the three R’s; as to cultivating values, 
music is comparable to literature, and the names of Beethoven, Mozart and 
Wagner rank with those of Shakespeare, Milton and Dante. 

In history, music has played an important role, as in Greek civilization, 
and the Crusades cannot be fully understood without reference to the Minne- 
singers and the Troubadours. 

In character training music is of paramount importance through catharsis 
of the emotions. Many a hardened criminal has wept upon hearing the 
favorite song of a beloved mother. 

The influence of music in producing mood is illustrated by the portrait of 
Mona Lisa with her inscrutable smile. In literature, the reforms wrought by 

♦This is a stenographic report of Miss Canty's speech.— Editor. 
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Pippa’s song in Browning’s ‘Tippa Passes” may be cited. The religious 
influence of music is attested by a library of sacred music ranging from the 
Negro spirituals to Handel’s ‘‘Messiah.” 

As a personality factor, music is most potent in the school, the institution 
designed by society for the integration of personality. A school orchestra, 
for instance, affords opportunities for the development of initiative, mental 
concentration and socid cooperation. To cultivate the taste, only good music 
should be used. 

Permit me to recommend a tested recipe for dessert, musically speaking : 
Secure a progressive superintendent of iht Milton C. Potter t3rpe; also a 
popular music department headed by an uncommon man with the common 
name of Smith. Procure as school director, without salary, a musician with 
the national reputation of the Alfred Hiles Bergen variety; and a Philhar- 
monic chorus of attractive teachers; mix these ingredients well. Finally, 
flavor with a North Central Music Supervisors Conference, and serve im- 
mediately! 

PROGRAM 

Lewis Richards, Harpsichordist 


A Gigge (Dr. Bull’s My Sdfe) John BuU 

Galliarde to the Fifth Pavanne (from My Ladye 

Neville’s Book) WULiam Byrd 

The Brook Ayrlton* 

Tower Hill (From the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book) .Farnaby 

Herbert Gould, Basso-Cantante 

Come Again Elizabethan Song 

Gentle Zephyr Von Hagen 

Over the Hills Hopkinson 

I Am a Roamer Bold Mendelssohn 

The Blind Plowman Clarke 

Richard Lewis, Harpsichordist 

Rondo Rameau* 

Giguc Desmarets* 

Gavotte Martini* 

Turkish March Mozart 


♦Manuscripts from the library of the Society of Ancient Instruments, Paris. 

CHILDRENS^ CONCERTS* 

Mabeixe Glenn, Director of Musk, Kansas City, Mo. 

Today, America is recognizing the importance of first hand concerts 
for children. All symphony orchestra conductors appreciate the fact that 
they must help in the education of the children if the symphony audiences of 
the future are to be assured. The spirit of these great musicians is all that can 

♦The following paper was preceded by a paper on “Creative Education in 
Music,” which may be found on pages 271 ff.— Edtor. 
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be desired; their music is of the highest order; but what of their knowledge 
of child development? 

In a well regulated school system, if a person is entrusted with the develop- 
ment of a class of forty children, he must have had four years of child study 
added to the study of his subject, and at least two years of experience in the 
class room; but a s)rmphony orchestra director with no knowledge of child 
psychology takes a class of from 2,000 to 10,000 and, in most cases, he turns 
this class into a picture show or vaudeville audience, or worse than that, 
instead of spending the period giving the children beautiful music he spends 
it relating the history of instruments or incidents in the lives of composers. 

Lately before a group of music teachers similar to this a very fine string 
quartet played. This quartet of excellent musicians, it seems, gives concerts 
in the high schools of one of our great cities. The leader of the group took 
more time telling us what he said to these high school pupils than he did in 
giving us of his excellent music. 

The quartet was to play Tschaikowsky’s ^'Andante Cantabile,** which he 
said he always introduced to high school students by telling of Tschaikowsky’s 
life. He put special emphasis on Tschaikowsky’s six weeks of companionate 
marriage. In fact, he said he considered that one of the most amusing inci- 
dents in music history. All the time I was wondering ‘‘what that had to do 
with the price of eg^s 

One of our greatest American conductors, in his desire to help educate 
children in music, turns his S 3 miphony concert into a vaudeville show. One 
day he sent his concertraaster from the concert stage to the bakery for pie 
for the orchestra, had a huge pie rolled on the stage, cut a piece, and out 
jumped a tall saxophone player in a kiltie suit, who entertained with a saxo- 
phone solo. This was one of many vaudeville stunts injected into the chil- 
dren’s symphony series. 

Several conductors make up silly rhymes on the spur of the moment which 
they associate with themes in the music, so that to the end of time, when the 
Surprise Symphony is heard, the children think, “Haydn says for goodness 
sake, can’t the people keep awake.” And when they hear the tune from the 
Bacchanale from Sampson and Delilah, they think, 

“Sampson was a wonder, a migh^ man was he, 

Delilah was a vampire, a wicked woman she.” 

One orchestra director of great prominence, when approached on the 
subject of creative education being applied to children’s concerts, said he 
had followed his present plan for thirty years and he didn’t propose to 
change. Anyone following a plan for ihirty years without change should 
not be taken seriously. 

Children’s concerts are most important. How thankful we are that the 
great music of these great orchestras is being offered as a part of America’s 
educational plan! But should not teachers come forward and add their 
knowledge of child psychology to the conductor’s knowledge of music, so they 
together may make children’s concerts truly function ? 

This must be a fifty-fifty proposition. Any orchestra association that 
does not employ a child psychologist, an expert teacher, to plan young 
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people^s programs and prepare pupils in the class room for the music they 
will hear in the concert hall, should not enter the educational field. 

The Appreciation Committee of the National Conference has a sub- 
committee working on children’s concerts, and another sub-committee work- 
ing on radio concerts. If these two committees are able to educate symphony 
orchestra directors and artists who are giving children’s concerts, in methods 
which will develop creative impulses, true discrimination and sound judgment 
in our girls and boys, they will double the permanent results of our present 
class room instruction in music appreciation. 

Would that all music teachers, in the class room and out of it, in the con- 
cert hall or over the radio, were more interested in child growth than in 
their stunts; that they were more concerned with building desirable attitudes 
than with cramming isolated facts; and above all else, would that we all 
might keep ourselves in tune with music itself, because "beauty dwells as 
much in the one feeling it does as in the thing sensed !” 

MUSIC AND MORALS 

Shailer Mathews, Dean, Divinity School, University of Chicago"^ 

A great many years ago an English clerg3nnan wrote a book entitled 
"Music and Morals.’^ I never read the book— that accounts for many things ! 
But the title, as we say in our modem language, rather intrigued me. When 
one comes to think about what we mean by "morals” in these days there is 
a fair amount of conjecture in most people’s minds. Those of us who are 
fathers have said to our children, "I don’t believe I would do so and so — 
never did those things when I was a young boy.” And the boy will look at 
you in a kindly way; he does not mean to be severe, but he will say "Father, 
that is probably so; you did not do those things when you were young; but 
that was a long time ago, and times have changed since then.” 

Yes, but what does Youth know about changing? It is we old folks who 
know what change is. We made the changes, and we have changed with 
them; and that sense of change, of course, comes in upon anybody who 
undertakes to talk about the matter of morals. 

I was brought up in England. Anybody bom in any land will tell about 
it, because there is nobody who is so proud of the land as the people who do 
not live there any more. But when I was a boy I always knew what I ought 
to do. It was the thing I didn’t want to do. You cotdd always know what 
was right in that simple way. 

I remember very well how we used to have to keep Sunday. It was a 
serious matter for an active boy; and we used to sing a hymn once in a 
while which was to the effect that after we died we are going to go some- 
where. That meant Heavenr-where congregations never broke up and 
speeches never end. I did not picture that as Heaven ! 

I have b^n trying to teach; but I find myself wondering what it is all 
about sometimes when I stand on the campus and see these youngsters ffiat 
have grow n up. Of course, they dress a little less, but otherwise they look 
♦This is a stenographic report of Dean Mathews’ address.— Editor. 
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about the same as they did thirty years ago. We hold the boys pretty well 
together with athletics and fraternities while we spray them with education; 
but the question is, what is it all about ? 

What sort of morals are we endeavoring to bring to pass in these young 
lives? If we folks who are teachers seem so confused about the matter, is 
it any wonder that folks at large should be somewhat confused? What in 
the world is right, anyway? So I am inclined to think what we are lacking 
among a good many other things, is an emotional reaction to things which 
are higher than the things we ordinarily see about us. 

I remember reading, when I was a young lad, a book which was called 
‘‘We Girls ; A Home Story.^’ That was on the very title of the book. It 
was a home story. In the first chapter they saw each other; in the second 
chapter they were introduced; in the third chapter they shook hands some- 
what lengthily; in the fourth chapter they played croquet together; and 
thereafter it went on in an easy sort of way until it wound up with orange 
blossoms used at the wedding ceremony. 

Well, most modem literature begins at that point Morals have changed, 
and we have changed with them. 

I have wondered very much sometimes where these emotional thrusts 
towards the higher view of life, as indicated by matrimony, come in, and I 
have made up my mind, after one of these very long-sustained periods of 
research — ^where you do not send out questionnaires, but you go to the movies 
— I have made up my mind that after this period of research we have sort 
of a synthetic air, so gotten from the movies in the wild west. In the first 
reel in comes a great he-man of the open spaces. He has a big hat on his 
head; he has sheepskins on his legs, and he is all broken out with cartridges 
and guns ; and he comes into the picture ; and bye and bye, after a little while, 
in comes the heroine. She is the daughter of a banker who is still somewhat 
respected. She comes into the open spaces and meets the villain. I have 
discovered in my researches that you can always tell the villain from the hero 
by the fact that the villain always wears a black mustache. I never saw a 
blonde villain in the movies. Well, the heroine meets the villain, and things 
look a little dark for a while, and then in comes the great he-man of the 
open spaces, a two-gun man. He has a revolver in each hand. He is on 
top of a real white horse, a hat on the head. He draws up to this villain and 
fires cartridges, and the villain falls down in a wondrous way all around 
them. It is wonderful how much execution blank cartridges can do in a 
movie I After the music is over, and the lady is properly cured, they depart 
in what is technically called the clinch. 

That doesn’t seem to me to be heroic. That seems to me to be exercise. 
How are you going to get any morals out of that? 

Take the whole matter of the attempt we are trying to make now to build 
up so-called customs and morals on the basis of equality. You know in 1776 
there was a Declaration of Independence drawn up. There is something in 
that statement to the effect that we were created equal. (Some people think 
that is in the Constitution; it is not The 18th Amendment is in the Con- 
stitution.) At that time the emphasis was on the men, because you remember 
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that slaves were not equal, and the men who wrote those words held slaves. 
Children were not equal. Women were not equal. Women belonged to the 
triad, the other two of which were infants and idiots who needed men to 
look after them. But the men have changed all of that They have the 
19th Amendment of the Constitution to brace up the 18th; and as members 
of the weaker sex, we believe in the equality of the sexes now. We want it 
We don’t know quite what the women are going to do to us. We do not 
believe the women know. But we are very sure they are going to do it 

The minute you look at things in this philosophical way you see at once 
what the real problem is; you have got inner presence; and the old ideas of 
authority based on inferiorities disappear. Women no longer know that they 
are inferior to us. Therefore they resent our authority, and, of course, we 
do not quarrel with them about it We compromise by doing what they want 
us to do. 

But the problem of morality in which there are no bosses is entirely a 
new problem in the human history. There never was any morality built on 
social order in which people were admittedly equal. There have always been 
some who regard it a God-given right to think inferior to somebody else, 
and, therefore, obedience has become a primary virtue. You ask any of these 
young folks what the word ‘‘obedience” means. You do not have to go to a 
dictionary. Just have somebody ask you what the word “modesty” means. 
It is not a word that is used any more. It does not represent an attitude. 
But we are face to face with the whole problem of building up morality that 
has authority in it, and yet is the authority based on cooperation rather than 
on some other meaning. It is a tremendously big task, and it is in the process 
of making. 

I think music comes into that process, as making it possible, as affecting 
the whole emotional life, and making certain outcomes inevitable. I don’t 
suppose there is any doubt that certain sorts of music tend to break down 
anything like moral control 

Plato, I do not need to remind you, protested in his Ideal Republic against 
the use of a certain sort of music. I fancy that was syncopation ! When you 
think of the bad feeling which bad music has stirred up, you know perfectly 
well how true it is, how this mere matter of the accentuation into conscious- 
ness of rhythm is the most maddening thing that mankind ever invented. 
How are you going to build up morality when the emotional operations of 
life are thus bestialized by that type of music? Because we like it does 
not argue at all that it is good for us. It is a sort of intoxication that 
always leaves situations which are bad. 

But the sort of music which can seize upon the underl 3 ring attitudes and 
modes of life and leave them in the higher and more orderly realm is, to 
my mind, one of the greatest blessings that you can have in society. If it is 
fine music, it lifts the emotional life which lies beneath the moral life into 
a realm of orderliness. Just think what the beating time signifies. There is 
a recognition of the whole process of orderliness; and the great compositions 
are a constant idealism of orderly movement. 
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I think the whole process of musical education must sooner or later 
recognize the fact that what our civilization just now is suffering from is 
imrestrained emotionalism. We hear people talking about the necessity of 
self-expression; but I think it makes a lot of difference what sort of self 
you have got to express. 

I remember listening to Parsifal years ago in one of the great theaters of 
the world. I do not see how anybody could get into the spirit of that 
marvelous work without coming out with a renewed sense of the worthwhile- 
ness of the moral struggle over the lower element of life. I want our young 
people to enjoy the sort of music that lifts them out into the emotional order- 
liness and form of a Mozart or of a Wagner or of a Beethoven, or of any of 
the great writers that have done something in the creation of a substratum 
of morals. And that, I should say, is one of the most important elements in 
our new education. 


PROGRAM 

Lyric Male Chorus 
Alfred Hiles Bergen, Conductor 
Arthur H. Amecke, Accompanist 


Salutation Gaines 

Prisoner in the Caucasus Schindler 

Four Winds Bornschein 

Ships in Harbor Bornschein 

Well Beloved Taylor 

Blow, Blow, Thou Wintry Wind ; Merwin 

Trees * Rasbach 

The Sleigh Konnts 

Stay Thou with Me Bach 

Cum Sancto Bach 

To Music Saar 

Out in the Fields Brother oe 

Star Spangled Banner Key 


PROGRAM 

Appleton Junior High School Boy Choir 
Dr. Earl L. Baker, Director 


In the Hour of Trial Montgomery 

Song of the Desert Protheroe 

Santa Lucia Italian Folk 

Oh Dem Golden Slippers Bland 

The Qose of Day Johnson 
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PROGRAM 

The Cecilians of I. S. T. C. 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Olive L. Barker, Director 
Margretta Kerr, Pianist 


Lift Thine Eyes (Elijah) Mendelssohn 

Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child. Negro, arr, Burleigh 

Evening Prayer in Brittany Chaminade 

Danse Negre Scott 

The Year’s at the Spring Beach 

The Swan Saint-Saens-Spielter 

My Heart is a Garden Kurtz-Barker 

Rantin’, Rovin’ Robin arr, Taylor 

Will-O-The-Wisp Spross 

The Spirit of Music Stephens 


RADIO PROGRAM 

Dr. Walter Damrosch 
(Broadcast from New York City) 

Good morning, my dear children. I want to send a special greeting to 
a large group of music supervisors who are gathered this morning in Wis- 
consin, in the City of Milwaukee, the North Central Supervisors of Music. 
They are all ladies and gentlemen who are interested in music, who are teach- 
ing it, and who come together in order to think out new and finer things to 
do. I send them my cordial greetings, and wish them the greatest success in 
their undertaking. 

Now, we shall take up some of tiie percussion instruments, 'Tercussion” 
is a big word, like many big words which gradually become little as we look 
at them. 

A percussion instrument is one which is played by striking it with the 
hand or with sticks; and we have a great many of these instruments in the 
orchestra. We have the kettledrums, military drums, bass drums, cymbals, 
triangles, tambourines, xylophones, celesta, and chimes. You cannot remem- 
ber all of them, but I thiidc before we get through this morning you will 
remember some of them. 

Now, let us take up the first, the kettledrums. Imagine three very large 
copper kettles or bowls— that is what they look like; and then stretch some 
sheepskin very tightly, with little screws to tighten it or loosen it The more 
tightly that skin is stretched the higher a tone is produces. I will ask our 
bass drum player to play for you a few things on the kettledrums. (Demon- 
stration by kettle drum player.) 

So that is one of the instruments. That is what we call the beach. It can 
play from the low ebb to the high ebb, and on the intermediate notes. 
(Fu^er demonstration.) Now, play us, first of all, the low ebb. (Demon- 
stration.) Now play a lower ebb. (Demonstration.) I will ask you, what 
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does that roll remind you of? Now give them a thunderstorm on your 
drums. ( Demonstration. ) 

We have other percussion instruments, such as the military drum. Let us 
have a roll on that. (Demonstration.) Now, a march rhythm. (Demon- 
tration.) That is a fife and drum that you hear in the march of the soldiers. 
Hundreds of years ago when the American colonies first fought for freedom, 
they used fife and drum. That fife was a very high flute. (Demonstration.) 
That is about the way it used to sound, accompanied by the snare drum. 
(Demonstration.) 

Now we will have a few bars on the xylophone. It is played by light 
drum sticks and makes a musical sound. (Demonstration.) It sounds like 
a very musical rain, as if the rain were coming down and pattering on the 
roof, and playing a little tune. 

Next we have an instrument which is played like a piano, a very sing- 
song instrument, called the celesta. We will have the celesta give you a few 
chords. It sounds like moonlight. Now listen to it. (Demonstration.) 

Then we have the C 3 rmbals, of course. They are instruments which come 
from Turkey. (Demonstration.) We can also produce a sound by rapping 
one of the cymbals with a stick. (Demonstration.) 

Then there are the chimes. Then ihere is the bass drum. It is like a 
very low kettle drum. Just a few rhythmic notes on the bass drum. (Demon- 
stration.) Those are fine instruments for the drummer to use in marches. 

Now, let us play for you, first of all, a little march called ‘‘March of the 
Little Tin Soldier,'’ by Tiern6. When I was a little boy, I used to get those 
at Christmas and on my birthday. They were put in a little box, laid one 
right on top of the other. 

(At this time the static became so bad that the radio program was dis- 
continued.) The following material was prepared for use in connection with 


this broadcast : 

March of the Little Tin Soldiers Pierne 

Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy, from “Nutcracker” Suite Tschaikowski 

The Angelus, from “Scenes Pittoresques” Massenet 

Shepherd’s Hey Grainger 

1. Q. What are percussion instruments? 


A. Instruments which are played by striking them with the hands or 
with sticks. 

2. Q. Give the names of some of the percussion instruments. 

A. Kettledrum, military drum, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, tam- 
bourine, xylophone, celesta, chimes.’*' 

3. Q. What sound in Nature can the kettledrums imitate? 

A. The sound of thunder. 

4. Q. Can the kettledrums produce musical tones ? 

A. Yes. 

5. Q. What other percussion instruments can produce musical tones ? 

A. The xylophone, celesta and chimes. 


* Four instruments correctly named will be considered a satisfactory answer. 
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6. Q, What percussion instrument is used by soldiers when they march? 

A. The military drum. 

7. Q. Can a military drum produce musical tones? 

A. No. 

8. Q. What kind of sound does the military drum produce? 

A. A rhythmic noise, to mark the time for the soldiers as they march. 

9. Q. What other musical instruments cannot produce musical tones ? 

A. The bass drum, cymbals, triangle and tambourine. 

10. Q. What instrument produces the silvery tones in the ‘‘Dance of the 

Sugar Plum Fairy"' 

A. The celesta. 

11. Q. What are the orchestral chimes? 

A. Tubes of metal which are used to imitate the sound of church bells. 

RECOGNITION OF BEAUTY THROUGH ART, LITERATURE 

AND MUSIC 

Dudley Crafts Watson, Chicago Art Institute, Chicago, Illinois 

I think what I have to tell you about the arts in general and culture in 
America generally today, gleaned from the visual arts rather than from the 
audible arts, will be somewhat stimulating to you, as music always is to 
those of us who get our viewpoint entirely through the visual arts and 
depend upon music and poetry for our greatest inspiration. 

One of the first things I learned as a student was that art is divided into 
two great divisions. It has nothing whatsoever to do with the other physical 
sensations or intellectual emotions that we have. Art simply is visual or 
audible. One of the hardest things I had to learn as a young student was 
that art had very little to do with intellect, with the intellectual approach, 
was of far less importance to the development of aesthetics than the physical 
approach, but that art is more closely allied to physical education than to in- 
tellectual education; that if we could really hinge art to physical hygiene 
and the training for fine bodies and a glorious living upon this earth, we 
would get along with it much faster than trying to make it an intellectual 
pursuit. 

So to start off, as a young teacher, I began to make my students believe 
that art was definitely a recreational factor, that it has little to do with the 
development or storing-up of brains. I got a tremendous thrill over this little 
doctrine one night many years ago when I heard the then new president of 
Michigan State University say, in a very brilliant address in New York, 
that he believed the destiny of this nation to be largely at the disposition of 
its “recreation" — he spelled it “re-creation"; and I began to realize that the 
word “recreation” should be interpreted in quite another way and spelled 
differently. 

The secessionist painters have done desperate deeds, but radiant, clear, 
vigorous color covers a multitude of sins. The sculptor who travels far 
afield in his search for originality stands more glaringly revealed by reason 
of his medium, but even here there is a spontaneity and virility which grips. 
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The strange fantastic forms where angles exist instead of the curved line 
of beauty may repel, but they at least make one think; and what food for 
thought does one find in the stodgy, near classic portraits in bronze and 
marble which march stolidly through the early history of American sculp- 
ture! Good likenesses doubtless, but dull and obvious to a degree. Con- 
ventionality clipped the wings of the sculptors and they could not soar. 

What a shodc to the preconceived ideas were the quaint little groups of 
John Rogers, who had the courage to break away from tradition and carve 
the thing he loved, working out his own salvation and ignoring criticism! 
How much of splendid merit there is in these miniature character studies; 
how plainly they show the joy he felt in his work ! The little museum in 
Salem, Massachusetts, has a comprehensive collection of Rogers* groups 
which is extremely well worth seeing. 

Drawing the recent decades more and more magnificent and untrammeled 
work has been done by our American sculptors. So often a new star arises 
that in these crowded days it is most difficult to avoid falling behind and 
losing track of the march of events, in whicli case one's position in time may 
become a truly appalling one for changes come rapidly and the laggard is 
finally confronted with a gulf almost impassable; ^is is especially true in 
relation to our familiarity with sculpture. Paintings are transported with 
comparative ease and at a moderate expense; they may be brought to our 
doors, but exhibits of sculpture are not so easily obtainable in our smaller 
cities. The illustrations in the art magazines, diminutive as they are, can 
give only a partial idea of the beauty of a creation. 

There is not only hope for this nation artistically, but Aifierica is one of 
the great art creating nations of the world, able to take its place among any 
of the modem countries in this respect 

America is achieving in art because it has achieved in industry, because 
artistic development always follows industrial development and achievement, 
but never precedes it. The last fifty years of American life have been indus- 
trial, and have laid the foundation for a national art consciousness which is 
beginning to make itself felt. It is even influencing the industrial life which 
gave it birth, and art now goes hand in hand with industry, through architec- 
ture and manufacturing. 

I could take up a discussion of the various phases of American life, the 
design of American homes, the design of American furniture, the decoration 
of homes and the employment of art in everyday affairs ; but it is not possible 
to buy today any American furniture as ugly as was the accepted design 
highly regarded fifteen years ago. I could take you into the great American 
home of yesterday and show you its garish carpets, its inartistic lines, its 
over-decorated parlors and living rooms which would recall many memories 
to you. 

Manufacturers of home utensils seek to make them graceful as well as 
serviceable, knowing that beauty as well as utilitarianism will catch the eye 
of the purchaser. Even in the ten-cent stores can be purchased articles of 
more real beauty and artistic value than were available a few years ago in 
any sort of store. 
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As to the matter of public buildings, America has borrowed from the 
Roman, the Greek and Egyptian for all of its great structures heretofore. 
The American architect takes pride in the material used, displays it honestly 
and glories in the beauty of its proper treatment and its inherent artistic 
unity. It is beginning to achieve a sculptural effect which it must have if 
it is to be truly effective. 

In the last few years we have had a sculptural as well as an architectural 
awakening, and sculpture of other years is now being replaced by groups 
that have an honesty of meaning and purpose, a spirit that makes the sculp- 
ture more than a mere photographic portrait 

America now has her own artists who can do anything the Europeans 
tried to do, and do it better. I could show many examples of modem Amer- 
ican work, showing how they are the vigorous outgrowth of those early 
American painters who began to win artistic fame for their country, Innis, 
Homer, “Whistler, Sargent and others. I could show you examples of the 
works of painters all over the country, and I want to pay high tribute to 
their independence, their sense of artistic values, to the real beauty with 
which they interpret the life and nature about them. 

Despite the fact that the modem age has no consciousness of art, no 
definite realization of art, everything must be beautiful to be a success. In 
this country we have been too busy in former years to be aware of art, and 
the people are just now beginning to incorporate the principles of art in 
their lives, their work, homes and offices. The spirit of the age has been 
one of science. But die application of art will be the secret of continued 
American prosperity; even scientific results must be influenced by art in 
order to be handed down to the next generation. Automobiles are sold by 
the slender lines of the chassis as well as by the motor. The heavy, cumber- 
some airplane as conceived by the Wright brothers was not totally success- 
ful until a lighter, more beautiful, more bird-like machine was invented. 
Beauty will make a scientific discovery live forever, because only beauty 
lasts flirough the ages. 

The West of this country is doing more toward beautifying the daily 
existence of the people than any other section of the United States. This is 
because the West does not have to overcome any Victorian principles or 
prejudices to reach real art There is nothing for the West to get rid of, as 
there is for the East. 

While the modern generation has done nothing toward the forwarding of 
art, art has greatly influenced the modem generation. Through the cooper- 
ation of the art clubs, which are particularly numerous in the west, indi- 
vidualism in the matter of art will be created. The younger painters today 
cannot possibly imitate the masters. It is time for America to realize that 
she must express her own ideas and experience and not imitate bits of an 
alien art 

The great Lincoln Memorial in Washington is built upon the principle of 
a Grecian temple, but there is a glamor about it that is suggestive of Lincoln. 
Other examples of American architecture that is modem in its spirit are the 
American Radiator building in New York, the Gothic quadrangle at Yale, 
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the Woolworth building which is twelfth century Gothic, and the Tribune 
tower in Chicago which is like a French bell tower and therefore not truly 
American. 

The statue of General Sherman by St. Gaudens at the entrance of Central 
Park, New York, is said to be one of the ten great equestrian statues in all 
the world. Rodin, the greatest sculptor in the world since Michael Angelo, 
brought sculpture right down to the earth and fairly made it come alive 
before the eyes of the spectator. 

The playful, the grotesque, die original, the symbolic, the decorative 
should be given proper valuation. The excellence of our own churches, the 
Trinity English Lutheran, the interior of the Trinity Episcopal and the 
Congregational church, the Shrine temple and the Lincoln Life are out- 
standing examples of beauty in architecture. 

Art is the revelation of life through form of beauty, but ideas of beauty 
differ so that the word can scarcely be defined for all. Art can be decorative, 
imaginative, symbolic. It is alive and teeming with possibilities. We are 
living to see the renaissance of a new art, and let us give it our support. 

Only an American poetry, music and art will bring about a sound eco- 
nomic nation. As a nation we lack the ability to express ourselves through 
music or drawing. Although this is the richest nation in the world, it cannot 
become sound until each citizen discovers the artistic ability within himself 
and uses it. People are finding themselves with a greater abundance of 
leisure than ever before, and with little recreational ability to develop it. 

Where before the Civil War there were twelve millions in man-power, 
today, excepting the railroads, there are six billions. Each of us today has 
fifty-seven slaves working for him, in the shape of machinery. Only a few 
years ago it was necessary for 90 per cent of the people to toil — ^by the 
sweat of their brow and exertion of their bodies. And 'Voman^s work was 
never done.” It is this change which has given leisure for recreation. 
And Roger Babson is predicting that by 1935 it will be necessary for each 
man or woman to do only two and a half hours' work a day. 

Popular thought to the contrary, seeing motion pictures is not recreation. 
^'The longer you look the dumber you get.” Real recreation can come only 
out of individual projects. 

And we have to go only a little way beneath the surface to find a trace 
of artistic genius within ourselves. When we all get to singing or playing, 
there will be an American music. The nearest to it now is syncopation — a 
combination of negro melodies and the beat of the Indian upon his tom-tom. 
When an American music is developed, some one will compose an American 
hymn to take the place of the Star Spangled Banner and America. The 
tune of America came from a three-century old Saxon hymn, and the tune 
of the Star Spangled Banner come from an old English drinking song. The 
Star Spangled Banner was written by a man who had hate for England in 
his heart 

A great American school of poetry will develop when all of us b^in 
writing and reading poems. Write a couplet, a sonnet, or even a limerick 
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a day and you will develop the poetry within you. Now nearly all our poetry 
is influenced by England or Europe. 

As a nation we are most lacking in the ability to express ourselves in 
visual art. We think that drawing is getting down to a piece of paper and 
working the thumb and forefinger. 

It is as easy for any of us to enter the eye of a needle as to understand 
modem art. We have had over-education, over-sophistication, and have lost 
simplicity, and we must return to childhood and to the art that is simple 
and truthful. 

Art is the expression of the life of its time. We are living in the jazz 
age. It is a different age than any one has ever lived in. We can see beauty 
in the art of the present if we lay aside the prejudice which bars us from 
the enjoyment of the aesthetic. If we are to record ourselves in a truthful 
way, we must interpret our time. Art is the interpretation of life, not the 
interpretation of nature. 

I believe that American painters are establishing a school that will equal 
the best traditions of England, Spain and any of the other established 
European schools. Modem American artists are doing magnificent work in 
the development of painting. There must always be progress in art. 

Enjo3nnent of the modem does not necessarily lessen love for the older 
schools of painting. There still is a real regard for the academic in paint- 
ing. While modem painting certainly does not follow the academic grooves, 
it nevertheless has a distinctive place in the development of art. Presenting 
a new thing in an old way, or presenting an old thing in an old way is 
reasonable and sound, but the artist who expresses a new thing in a new 
manner is a radical. 

The dramatic poetry of English, the music of Germany, the varied art 
mediums that expressed the artistic genius of Italy, are expressive of the 
artistic moods of the peoples of these lands. The highest levels of the arts 
in these nations were toudied along these special lines; rarely was it the case 
for a people to be freely expressed in all arts at one time. 

In America today, we are discerning a movement in art that ranges an 
extraordinarily wide field of interest, with the school of painting rivalling 
the world. Not even ancient Egypt equalled the efforts being put forth 
today in architecture by the exponents of that art in this country. 

There is a real symphonic organization in the paintings of many of the 
American modems, who saw these modernists expressing their emotions and 
thoughts in colors that had the values of sounds. The up-to-date painter 
was not merely an imitator of nature; he had to take his own direction in 
expressing his thoughts. 

The old world died in every way, but especially in art. We have a new 
creative world of art. It should not imitate the old art, for art is creative, 
not imitative. The world is different, therefore art is necessarily so. 

We are becoming an indolent race, and we are in need of some kind of 
symphonic outlet I emphasize that today the world is mechanical, without 
life or feeling, and people who need an outlet of expression should be art 
lovers, then art doers. 
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One sees in art a great struggle of youth, modem as ever 3 rthing else. 
Art today is a reflection of this struggle, and we must not let young artists 
go unhe^ed. Make it worth while for them to slave and try and finally 
create. 

PROGRAM 

Western State Teachers College Choir 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Harper C. Maybee, Conductor 


Prayer of Thanksgiving Old Netherlands 

Beautiful Savior 12th Century, arr, Christiansen 

The Choir 

Dreams Wagner-Harris 

The Last Night Clokey 

Women’s Voices 

(Dorothea Sage Snyder, Director) 

Chanson. Joyeuse de Noel Gevaert 

The Choir 

Lo, a Voice from Heaven Sounding Borteniansky 

To Celia Old English 

Now Let Every Tongue Adore Thee Bach 

Men’s Voices 

Night Noble 

0, Rejoice, Ye Christians Bach 

The Choir 


RECORDING EMOTIONAL REACTION TO MUSIC 

Edward Castor, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

We have just been listening to music. Each one of us has been experi- 
encing certain internal changes as a result of this complex stimulation. If 
we have been observant the alternate feelings of tension and relaxation have 
been especially noticeable. Some perhaps would describe their reactions as 
purely intellectual. It is the study of such mental and physical states which 
interest the psychologist. Music affects human behavior and as such falls 
within the province of psychological investigation. 

Man is something more than a machine. Any attempt to compare man 
with a machine becomes a crude simile. No mechanism conceived and con- 
structed by man can approach the complexity and the flexibility of the human 
organism with its marvelous ability to retain and elaborate its response pat- 
terns. Again man differs from a machine in that he is self stimulating, he 
carries about within his body stimulating potentialities which cause him to 
oppose perhaps environmental pressures that would sweep a mere machine 
before them. A man may fight desperately to protect the members of his 
family against the gravest odds. 

As instructors and teachers of music you are chiefly interested, I presume, 
not only in imparting to your students technical knowledge and skill but 
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also in arousing in them that subtle thing we call feeling, without which 
any artist labors in vain. The musician must know how to excite or soothe 
the feelings and emotions of his auditors as would the composer were he 
present One of the problems of musical education must therefore he to 
discover and to develop those individuals who possess in unusual degree that 
fortunate gift Even individuals witib less capacity deserve every oppor- 
tunity for a development of their latent capacities. 

The whole problem of the emotions has interested men from the time of 
the ancients. The Greek philosophers very shrewdly located the emotions 
in the thorax and the abdomen. Bodily humors, brewed in the heart, were 
circulated to the brain, there to be cooled in a sort of refrigerating plant. 

Since the time of die Greeks the emotions have been the subject of ex- 
tensive and diverse theories and investigations. For centuries emotions were 
held to be mental phenomena effecting the bodily activity. Or perhaps the 
mental and the physical changes existed in an independent isolation. Such 
conjectures were fruitless. It remained for William James in the latter part 
of ibe eighteenth century to introduce in collaboration with Lange, a Danish 
psychologist, the famous James-Lange theory which burst like a bomb among 
the contestants in the emotional field. This theory remains a battle ground 
for distinguished thinkers. According to this theory, when we see an excit- 
ing object, as a bear approaching in die forest, certain bodily changes are 
reflexively aroused. Our hair stands on end, our heart pounds violendy 
against the ribs, our breath is suppressed, our knees knock together. The 
summation of these bodily reveberations produces a sensational pattern, the 
consciousness of which is the emotion of fear. We run from the bear then, 
not primarily because of the bear but from the awareness of the bodily 
chaos. Many critics arose as we have intimated, to assail this new and 
radical view. It is an hypothesis difficult of proof but at least has served to 
emphasize the need for greater consideration of the bodily changes which 
are typical of emotional situations. Can any one here call up their reactions 
to the glorious sweep of strings in a full orchestra, the intoning of the 
brass, the haunting sweetness of a silver flute, apart from the bodily tensions 
which accompany such stimuli? James would say that an emotion apart 
from its bodily manifestations is inconceivable. 

Modem psychology has shifted its emphasis from the subjective to the 
objective approach in dealing with human behavior. The exact problem 
can be made more dear with a diagram. If we have, say, a series of mental 
state, represented by the letters a-b-c-d-e- etc., observation reveals always a 
series of physiological states which accompany them. Some psychologists 
go so far as to identify them as two aspects of the same thine. We have 
then a double series^ 

a-b-c-d-e- 

A-B-C-D-E- 

in which the small letters represent the mental series and the capitals the 
bodily or physical series. In such conditions as quiet thinking the bodily 
state may be most subtle. Attachment of a galvanometer to two diflferent 
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points on the skin reveals changes however in electrical potential which 
betray disturbances escaping the keenest observer unaided by instruments. 

Now the only way in which the mental series can be studied is by the 
subjective method of introspection. This has certain objections. In science 
we must be able to measure quantitatively and express our results in the 
universal language of mathematics. Subjective reactions are not susceptible 
to exact measurement of this kind. But, as we have seen, the physical 
changes which are always present have suggested a mode of approach which 
holds forth great promise. Until all the possibilities in this direction have 
been exhausted we are ambitious to attack them. 

Cannon of Harvard, in an attempt to test the validity of the James- 
Lange theory, trained a young man to swallow a rubber balloon. By gentle 
inflation in an empty stomach until it filled the stomach cavity, he secured an 
instrument which would register by alterations in air pressure the variations 
in the volume of the digestive organ. He discovered that feelings of hunger 
were always accompanied by a contraction of the stomach. This looked 
significant for James and his theory. 

We have considered man as subject to changes in his environment. We 
need not dwell on the potency of music in producing profound changes, a 
potency which to be sure is restricted frequently by the subjective condition 
of the subject, i.e. the activity of his own internal stimulating mechanisms. 
How may we best study our subject’s responses to musical stimuli ? 

All life is rhythmic. Nature manifests itself in cyclic processes. Our 
own bodies are not strangers to the general rule. Particularly true is this 
of our internal organs which have to do with the maintenance of life in the 
individual and of the race. These internal changes are peripherally mani- 
fested in the pulse and in the changes in size of the thoracic cage. Glands 
increase their secretions, tonicity of the walls of the blood vessels is altered, 
electrical phenomena sweep through the tissues and may be detected by 
suitable galvanometers. We have here a picture of rhythmic disturbance 
which remains to be measured as detected and compared with normal 
rhythms. 

In the Wisconsin Laboratories we attach to the subject certain apparatus 
and arrange the situation in such a manner as to control as many of the 
variables as we can. These instruments are designed to detect the emotional 
disturbances as physically manifested and transmit them to writing styluses 
for record upon smoked paper. The pneumograph for breathing, the sphyg- 
momanometer for changes in arterial pressures, the plethysmograph for 
changes in volume of the hand or finger, and the psychogalvanascope for 
the detection of the skin resistances, are all used in our investigations. A 
completed record of a subject listening to music in the laboratory contains 
tracings one above the other (the styluses having been arranged to write in 
the same straight line) at the bottom a time line showing a notch for the 
passing of each five seconds, the tracii^ of the galvanometric deflections, the 
pulse tracing, the respiration, and at the top a stimulus line showing a notch 
the instant the music began and another at its conclusion. By the aid of the 
time line we can study in detail the rate, the amplitude, and especially the 
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variability of these separate indices. We are interested not only in the 
change of rate of breathing and of the pulse but also in how much the 
variability is altered, as it frequently is, independent of the rate. By com- 
parisons of many records and after repeated investigations we may draw 
certain conclusions. 

Several investigations at the laboratories have already convinced us that 
there are a number of indices which may ultimately possess certain diagnostic 
value in detecting native sensitivity. The importance of such findings to the 
music teacher is great. It may point to tests for sensitivity which can be 
utilized by the teacher in the rejection of those individuals for whom th^ 
pursuit of a musical education would be a tragic waste. On the other hand 
it may reveal a sensitivity all unsuspected in an individual who might 
profitably develop his latent talents. Many investigations must be carefully 
made before we shall be able to predict the outcome. Let us hope we have 
entered a field profitable for both the psychologist and the musician. 

CONCERT 

North Central College Chorus 
Dr. J. Lewis Browne, Chicago, Director 
The Young People's Orchestra of Milwaukee 
Rudolph Kopp, Director 
Rose Lutiger Gannon, Chicago, Contralto 


Adagio con motto; Allegro (1st Symphony) Beethoven 

To a Columbine; Walse Springtime; In the Woodland Bush 

Prelude to "Die Koenigsldnder" Humperdinck 

The Orchestra 

Come, Holy Hosts (Four Parts) Browne 

Night Song (Four Parts) Rheinberger 

Kye Song of the Saint Bride (Four Parts) Clokey 

Praise the Lord Eternal (Six Parts) Schuetky 

The Chorus 

Dance Chorus from "Olaf Trygvasson" Grieg 

Chorus and Orchestra 

Shan Van V(^ht Irish, arr. Whiting 

Hymn in Honor of Raphael (Eight Parts) Bossi 

The Chorus 

Orpheus 


Contralto, Chorus and Orchestra 
BUSINESS MEETING 

(The Nominating Committee was announced as follows by President Ada 
Bicking: Anton H. Embs, Alice E. Inskeep; Sadie Rafferfy, R. Lee Osbum, 
Edgar B. Gordon, A. Vernon McFee, Ernest G. Hessen) 

(The Resolutions Committee was announced as follows by President Ada 
Bicking: Karl W. Gehrkens, Elsie M. Shaw, Edgar B. Gordon.) 
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Thursday^ April 18, 8:00 a. m. 

Herman F. Smith, First Vice-President, Presiding 

Minutes of meeting of the Directors, Executive Board and State Chair- 
men were read by the secretary and approved. 

Mr. C. E. Lutton (Chicago) reported for the standing conunittee on 
transportation. 

Mr. Russell V. Morgan, reporting for the standing committee on legisla- 
tion, offered the following motion: 

Moved that the North Central Music Supervisors Conference authorize 
the incoming president to appoint a committee of three for the purpose of 
conferring with officers of the Music Supervisors National Conference 
relative to a change in plan for membership dues as follows : Four dollars 
($4.00) for new members, and three dollars ($3.00) for renewals.” 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. J. M. Thompson (Joliet) discussed the possibility of a registration 
card containing detailed information about the supervisors* activities and 
interests. 

Mr. Anton H. Embs reported for the Nominating Committee the follow- 
ing slate: for President, W. W. Norton, Herman F. Smith; for First Vice- 
President, Mrs. Marion Cotton, Ann Trimingham; for Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Gaylord B. Humberger, E. W. Goethe Quantz; for Secretary, Edith 
Keller, Alice H. Hirst; for Treasurer, Frank E. Percival, Nils Boson; for 
Auditor, H. E. Winslow, Charles B. Righter, Jr.; for Directors North 
Central Conference, Ralph Holmes, Mrs. Ann Dixon, Clara L. Thomas, 
David E. Mattem; for Director National Conference, Alice E. Inskeep, 
Fannie C. Amidon. 

Invitations for the 1931 meeting of the Conference were presented by 
Chicago, Joliet, Detroit, Grand Rapids and Flint. 

Mr. W. W. Norton reported for the committee on publicity. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Friday, April 19, 8:30 a. m. 

Mr. John W. Beattie reported for the National Research Council of 
Music Education, describing new studies completed by the Council; report 
adopted. 

Mr. Anton H. Embs reported the discussions of the State Chairmen as 
to certain suggested changes in membership classifications, and offered the 
following resolution, which was adopted: Be it recommended that all policies 
affecting the classification of memberships should emanate from the National 
Conference. Be it further resolved that associate memberships shall not be 
available to any person or persons actively engaged in the teaching of music 
in the schools of America. 

A rising vote of thanks was given to Mr. W. Otto Miessner for providing 
the complimentary concert by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Frank E. Percival made partial report of the Treasurer's statement, 
announcing a membership to date of 2222 and an attendance to date of 1353. 
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A rising vote of thanks was given to President Ada Bicking for her 
splendid service during her term of office. 

The result of the elections for officers for the next two-year period were 
aimounced as follows: President, Herman F. Smith; First Vice-President, 
Mrs. Marion Cotton; Second Vice-President, Gaylor B. Hiunberger; Secre- 
tary, Edith Keller; Treasurer, Frank E. Percival; Auditor, H. E. Winslow; 
Directors North Central Conference, Mrs. Ann Dixon and David E. Mat- 
tem; Director National Conference (4 years) Alice E. Inskeep. 

Mr. David E. Mattem reported a resolution which was adopted by the 
Instrumental Music Sectional Meeting; this was adopted by the Conference, 
as follows: 

At least one state music contest association has established a ruling that 
nine^semester students may not participate in contest activities. Since our 
school music groups are built by the year, starting in September and finish- 
ing the following June, it is almost inevitable that many eight-semester 
students will be slighted in September since it is realized that they will be lost 
to the organizations the final semester of the year. Penalization of a student 
beyond the eighth semester might be justifiable, but it is believed the restric- 
tion mentioned will penalize a student in his eighth semester. As a measure 
to help those interested in evading this injustice, the instrumental music 
division of the North Central Music Supervisors Conference would like the 
Conference endorsement of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That if any time restriction be made concerning participants in 
high school music activities, these restrictions should not in any way touch 
the student in his ninth semester. 

The report of the Resolutions Committee, presented by Karl W. Gehr- 
kens, was adopted as follows : 

I 

With a view to conforming to the newer concept of American education, 
the North Central Music Supervisors Conference, assembled for its second 
session in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, wishes to place itself on record as favoring 
that music shall be given a larger place in the curricula of the schools of 
America in the following respects : 

(1 ) We feel that plans should be made as rapidly as possible for providing 
some kind of musical instruction for every child in America, including the 
millions of children in our rural schools, most of whom, at the present time, 
have no contact with music whatever. 

(2) We believe that the present time allowance for music in the grade 
schools is utterly inadequate and that if it is true, as leading educators assert, 
ffiat music is as important as arithmetic and other older subjects, then this 
importance should be recognized by assigning to it a larger number of 
minutes per week than is at present being done. 

(3) We believe in the educational value of music, and we feel that it 
should be recognized as a regular subject by so organizing the school day 
that all lessons, rehearsals, and other musical activities shall be scheduled 
during regular school hours with full credit in all cases. 
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(4) Finally, we believe that the music educators of the United States 
must consider ultimate objectives more seriously than has been the custom 
and must guard carefully against over-emphasizing any one type of music 
instruction at the expense of balance in the program as a whole. We feel 
that the most important function of school music is not to train pupils for 
the vocation of music but, rather, to cultivate power and skill for the avoca- 
tional pursuits of life, particularly with a view to the promotion of music in 
home and community. 

II 

We wish to express our appreciation of the increased interest in music 
recently manifested by the North Central Association of Schools and Col- 
leges through its commission on ctnrricular revision which has been cooper- 
ating with the National Research Council of Music Education in the 
development of standards and types of credit courses in High School music. 

III 

We wish to express our hearty appreciation of the fine meeting that we 
are enjo 3 ring and we thank the oflSicers of the conference for their far- 
sighted eflSciency in planning and carrying out such a magnificent progfram 
and for the friendly and thoughtful courtesy with which the meetings have 
been conducted. 

We extend our cordial gratitude to the very large number of people in 
Milwaukee who have made our week so pleasant and profitable, and we 
thank all the speakers, the conductors and committees, the exhibitors and 
their association, the hotel management and employees, and all others, for 
the countless things that have been done to make this meeting one of the 
most notable conferences in the whole history of school music in America. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Friday, April 19, 10:30 a. m. 

The following resolution, endorsed by the Music Appreciation Luncheon 
Session, was presented by Mrs. Agnes M. Fryberger and was adopted by the 
Conference : 

Whereas: The R. C. A. has performed an invaluable service to the edu- 
cation of American youth in music through the radio programs presented 
by Dr. Walter Damrosch; 

Be it resolved, that the N. C. M. S. Conference, at its meeting in Mil- 
waukee, express its appreciation and commendation of this fine service, and 
venture the hope that this work may be continued. 

Be it further resolved, that the R. C. A. be requested to broaden the scope 
and add variety and educational value to these programs, by including music 
presented in other media than the symphony, such as voed solo and ensemble, 
chamber music, etc. 

It is the sense of the Conference tihat the programs will be improved: 

(1) By making those designed for the younger children, of simpler ma- 
terial and more within the understanding of the child, and by stressing the 
unit idea wherever possible; 
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(2) By providing the possibility for advance preparation in the form of 
phonograph records, program notes, and visual aids ; 

(3) By announcing the series of programs each April, for the following 
season, in order that arrangements for material and curriculum adjustments 
may be made. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Friday, April 19, 4:00 p. m. 

On motion of Mrs. Marion Cotton, adopted by the Conference, a message 
was sent to Mr. H. O. Ferguson, member of the Board of Directors, con- 
taining greetings and best wishes for his recovery from his illness. 

The meeting adjourned. 

TREASXTRER^S REPORT 
NORTH CENTRAL CONFERENCE 
June 1, 1929 

Frank E. Percival, Treasurer, Stevens Point, Wis. 


Receipts 

Cash on hand beginning new year $ 221.05 

From National Treasury 1,522.50 

Contributing memberships 185.00 

Active memberships 3,296.05 

Associate memberships 1,878.00 

Total $7,102.60 

Disbursements 

Printing done through Journal office $ 300.92 

Publication Fund 1,448.00 

National Treasury 828.00 

Conference expense 2,32620 

Office expense 170.38 

Cash on hand 1,978.80 


Total. . . . 

ENROLLMENT 

Contributing 

Active 

Associate . . 
Visiting . . . 


$7,102.60 


1927 

1929 

37 

37 

918 

U4S 

86 

939 


21 


Total 1,041 2,242 

Milwaukee associate members, 834 
Attendance at Mihwaukee 

Members 1,353 

Chorus from outside 174 


Total 


1,527 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS NORTH CENTRAL MUSIC 
SUPERVISORS CONFERENCE 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I — ^Name 

This organization shall be known as the North Central Music Supervisors 
Conference. 

Article II — Object 

Its object shall be mutual helpfulness and the promotion of good music 
through the instrumentality of music in the schools. 

Article III — ^Policy 

It shall be the policy of this organization to work in close cooperation 
with the Music Supervisors National Conference and with the various sec- 
tional conferences. 

Article IV— Territory 

The territory under the jurisdiction of the North Central Music Super- 
visors Conference shall include the following states : Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin, and also that part of the Province of Ontario l 3 ring west of a line 
running in a northerly direction widi the Niagara River. 

Article V— Membership 

Section 1. Membership shall be active, associate, contributing and 
honorary. 

Sec. 2. Any person actively engaged in school music may become an 
active member of the North Central Conference upon the payment of the 
prescribed dues. Active members whose dues are fully paid shall have the 
privil^es of voting and holding office, and shall be entitled to receive a copy 
of the current Book of Proceedings. 

Sec. 3. Any person interested in school music but not actively engaged 
therein, may become an associate member of the North Central Conference 
upon payment of the prescribed dues. The associate members shall have 
the privil^e of attending all meetings and ta kin g part in discussions but 
they shall have no vote and may not hold office. They are not entitled to a 
copy of the Book of Proceedings. 

Sec. 4. Any person interested in school music who desires to contribute 
to the support of the North Central Conference may do so by pa 3 rment of 
the prescribed dues and thereby become a contributing member. Contribut- 
ing members shall have all the privileges of active members. 

Sec. S. Honorary membership shall be limited to those persons of emi- 
nent position and noteworthy achievement whom the Conference shall desire 
to have associated with it in an honorary or advisory capacity. Names of 
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persons proposed for such membership must be submitted to the Executive 
Committee by an active member of the Conference and shall be acted upon 
at the first meeting of the Committee following the receipt of such names. 
A four-fifths majority is necessary for election. Such membership does not 
permit of voting, holding office, nor of receiving a copy of the Book of 
Proceedings. 

There shall be no dues for honorary membership. 

Sec. 6. Active and contributing members of the North Central Confer- 
ence are members of the National Conference. Any person residing in the 
territory of the North Central Conference upon becoming an active or 
contributing member of the National Conference thereby becomes a member 
of the sectional conference unless otherwise stipulated. 

Article VI — ^Dues 

Section 1. Dues for active members shall be $3.00 annually payable 
on January 1st of each year. 

Sec. 2. Dues of associate members shall be $2.00 annually. 

Sec. 3. Dues of contributing members shall be a minimum of $5.00 
annually. 

Sec. 4. No person steiU be eutitled to the privileges of active, con- 
tributing or associate membership until the dues for the current year shall 
have been paid. 

Sec. S. After 1927, the dues of active and contributing members shall 
be distributed as follows : $2.25 to be paid by the Treasurer to the National 
Conference, $1.50 of that amount for the publication fund and 75 cents for 
the national treasury; 75 cents will remain in the treasury of the North 
Central Conference. The balance of the contributing membership dues are 
to be retained by the sectional conferaice in odd years and by the National 
Conference in the even years. Dues of associate members are to be retained 
by the conference in which membership originated. 

In 1927, the $1.50 ordinarily paid into the publication fund is to be re- 
tained by the sectional conference with the understanding that the Book of 
Proceedings will not be issued that year. 

The money due the publication fund and the National Conference shall 
be payable by the treasurer of the North Central Conference within thirty 
days after the close of the national meeting one year, and within thirty days 
after the close of the sectional meeting in the alternate years. 

Article VII — Officers 

Section 1. The officers of the North Central Conference shall consist 
of a President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, Auditor, Board of Directors, and the two (2) representatives of 
this Conference on the Board of Directors of the National Conference. 
These officers together with the retiring President shall constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee of the North Central Conference. 

Sec. 2. The term of office for President, First Vice-President, Second 
Vice-Pr^ident, Secretary, Treasurer, and Auditor shall be for (2) years or 
until their successors are duly elected. With the exception of the Second 
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Vice-President and Treasurer, none of the above mentioned oflScers may 
hold the same ofifice for two (2) consecutive terms. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Directors shall consist of four (4) members. In 
1926, five directors were elected, two (2) to hold oflBice until 1931, two (2) 
until 1929 and one (1) until 1927. At the expiration of these various terms, 
the vacancies shall be filled by members elected to serve for a period of four 
(4) years. As there are four directors elected no one of whose terms 
expire before 1929, no director shall be elected in 1927. 

Sec. 4. The State Advisory Chairmen are to be the same personnel as 
selected by the National Conference. On the expiration of their term in the 
National organization, their duties shall continue with the North Central 
Conference until the next meeting of the North Central Conference. Mem- 
bers newly appointed by the National Conference shall not begin their duties 
for the North Central Conference until after the North Central Conference 
meeting following their appointment. 

Sec. 5. There shall be two (2) representatives elected by the North 
Central Conference as members of the Board of Directors of the National 
Conference as provided for in the Constitution of the National Conference. 
In 1926 two (2) representatives were elected, one (1) to hold office imtil 
1930 and one (1) until 1928. At eadi biennid meeting of the North Cen- 
tral Conference one member shall be elected for a term of four (4) years to 
take office at the close of the next meeting of the National Conference. 
They shall be members ex-officio of the Executive Committee of the North 
Central Conference. 

Article VIII — ^Elections 

Section 1. The officers shall be nominated by a committee consisting 
of seven (7) active members elected by informal ballot Ballots are to be 
deposited with the Treasurer of the Conference not later than ten (10) 
P. M. the first day of the biennial meeting. Each voter shall write not more 
than seven names upon the ballot. The Executive Committee shall count the 
votes. The seven persons receiving the highest number of votes shall be 
declared the Nominating Committee. In case of a tie vote for any two or 
more persons the Executive Committee shall have power to decide. 

Sec. 2. The Nominating Committee shall nominate two active members 
of the conference for each selective office, and shall post such list of nomi- 
nees at headquarters twelve (12) hours before time of election. 

Sec. 3. Previous to election, any member of the conference is privileged 
to make additional nominations from the floor. 

Sec. 4. The election of officers shall take place at the Biennial Busi- 
ness Meeting of the North Central Conference. The majority of all votes 
cast is required to elect 

Article IX — ^Meeting 

Section 1. The North Central Conference shall meet biennially between 
the dates of February 15 and June 1 of each odd' year. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall determine the exact time. The biennial business meeting shall 
be held upon the day immediately pr«:eding the closing day of the confer- 
ence. Twenty active members shall constitute a quorum. 
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Sec, 2. The Executive Committee shall meet at the call of the Presi- 
dent, or at the call of the Secretary when the Secretary is requested to do so 
by not less than three (3) of the members. A quorum of five (5) members 
is required for the transaction of business. 

Article X — Amendments 

Amendments to the Constitution may be offered and acted upon to take 
effect immediately at the 1927 meeting. Thereafter the Constitution may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote at the Biennial Business Meeting providing 
formal notice of such contemplated action shall have been given the active 
members at least sixty (60) days before it is to be acted upon; further, the 
Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at the Biennial Business 
Meeting provided the proposed amendment receives the unanimous approval 
of the Executive Committee and formal notice of the contemplated action 
shall have been given the active members at least twenty-four (24) hours 
before it is submitted for vote. 


BY-LAWS 

Article I — Duties of Officers 

Section 1. The Executive Committee shall be entrusted with the general 
management of the North Central Conference including all matters of gen- 
eral policy, oversight of the program, decision as to time and place of meet- 
ing and, in case of vacancies, the appointment of substitutes pending the 
election of officers at the next meeting of the conference. They shall deal 
with all questions growing out of inter-relations between the National and 
North Central Conference. 

Sec. 2. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Conference 
and of the Executive Committee, shall appoint all committees with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee with the exception of the Advisory Com- 
mittees from the various states and the Nominating Committee (which com- 
mittees are provided for in the Constitution) and shall, in consultation with 
the Executive Committee, prepare die program for the Biennial Meeting of 
the Conference. 

Sec. 3. The First Vice-President shall assume the duties of the Presi- 
dent in case of his disability or absence. This officer shall assume leadership 
of the State Advisory Committees in membership campaigns and other duties 
assigned to the state committees. 

Sec. 4. The Second Vice-President shall be Chairman of the Standing 
Committee on Publicity. He shall prepare all material for publication in 
the printed copy of the Book of Proceedings and shall act as Editor of that 
portion of the Music Supervisors Journal assigned to the North Central 
Conference. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall keep records of the proceedings of the 
North Central Conference and of all meetings of the Executive Committee 
and shall take or cause to be taken full notes of the principal discussions and 
secure copies of papers read at all sessions of the Conference. 
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Sec. 6. The Treasurer shall collect all dues, shall pay all bills approved 
by the Executive Committee and signed by the President, and shall report all 
receipts and disbursements annually, said reports to be made at the Biennial 
Meeting of the North Central Conference and in the intervening years to the 
Executive Committee. The Treasurer shall be adequately bonded at the 
expense of the Conference. 

Sec. 7. The Auditor shall audit all bills and the account of the Treas- 
urer and shall report his findings in writing at the call of the Executive 
Committee. 

Sec. 8. The Advisory Committee of the various states shall cooperate 
in such activities as may be delegated to it by the Executive Committee. 

Article II— Standing Committees 

Section 1. There shall be the following Standing Committees, each to 
consist of three (3) members: 

The Committee on Publicity 

The Committee on Transportation 

The Committee on Legislation. 

Article III— Amendments 

Amendments to the By-Laws may be offered and acted upon to take effect 
immediately at the 1927 meeting. Thereafter the By-Laws may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote at the Biennial Business Meeting providing formal 
notice of such contemplated action shall have been given the active members 
at least sixty (60) days before it is to be acted upon; further, the By-Laws 
may be amended by a two-thirds vote at the Biennial Business Meeting pro- 
vided die proposed amendment receives the unanimous approval of the 
Executive Committee and formal notice of the contemplated action shall 
have been given the active members at least twenty- four (24) hours before 
it is submitted for vote. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

November 1928 to June 1, 1929 
Frank E. Percival, Treasurer, Stevens Point, Wis. 


Receipts 

From former Treasurer, November, 1928 $1,301.24 

From former Treasurer, November, 1928 203.80 

From former Treasurer, November, 1928 86.34 

From Eastern Conference 963.75 

From North Central Conference 1,121.00 

From Southern Conference 415.50 

From Southwestern Conference 520.50 

From Northwestern Conference 108.75 

From California Conference 28.50 

From Philippine Islands 12.00 


Total $4,760.98 

Disbursements 

Journal Printing Account $ 473.08 

Publication Fund 87.00 

Office expenses 90.29 

Conference 709.94 

Cash on hand 2,040.52 


Total 


$4,760.98 



EXHIBITORS, SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Aeolian Co., N. Y. C. 

C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Camp Seequoyah, N. C. 

C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 

Oliver Ditson Co,, Boston, Mass. 
Educational Music Bureau, Chicago, 111. 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Frank- 
lin, O. 

Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. C. 

H. T. FitzSimons, Chicago, III 
Ginn & Co., N. Y. C. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, N. Y. C. 
Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton, O. 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago, 111. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa, 


Martin Band Instrument Co., Elkhart, 
Ind, 

Musical Digest, N. Y. C. 

Oxford University Press, N. Y. C. 
Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Radio Corporation of America, N. Y. C. 

G. Schirmer, Inc., N. Y. C. 

Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston, Mass. 
Silver Burdett & Co., Newark, N. J, 
Sims Visual Music Co., Quincy, III 
Starr Piano Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Summer Holiday Music Conference, 
N. Y. C. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, 
N. J. 

H. N. White Co., Cleveland, O. 


EXHIBITORS, EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Aeolian Co., N. Y. C. 

American Book Co., N, Y. C 
C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Bollman Grant Motion Picture Co., 
N. Y. C. 

Boston Music Co., Boston, Mass. 

Cable Piano Co., Chicago, 111. 

C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 

Oliver Ditson Co,, Boston, Mass. 
Educational Music Bureau, Chicago, 111. 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Frank- 
lin, O. 

Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. C. 

J. Fischer & Bro., N. Y. C 
H. T. FitzSimons, Chicago, 111. 

Ginn & Co., N. Y. C. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, N. Y. C. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton, O. 
Majestic Radio Co., N. Y. C. 

Martin Band Instrument Co., Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Miessner Institute of Music, Chicago, 
IlL 


Musical America, N. Y. C. 

National Bureau for Advancement of 
Music, N. Y. C. 

Oxford University Press, N. Y. C. 
Pan-American Band Instrument and 
Case Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Theo. Presser, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Radio Corporation of America, N. Y. C. 

G. Schirmer, Ina, N. Y. C. 

Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston, Mass. 
Silver Burdett & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sims Visual Music Co., Quincy, IlL 
Starr Piano Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Summer Holiday Music Conference, 
N. Y. C. 

University Publishing Co., N. Y. C. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, 
N. J, 

H. W. White Co., Qeveland, O. 
Wilder Keyboard Co., West Newton, 

Mass. 

M. Witmark & Sons, N. Y. C. 
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EXHIBITORS, SOUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE 


J. O. Adams, Wichita, Kan. 

Aeolian Co., N. Y. C. 

C C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Boston Music Co., Boston, Mass. 

C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 

Charles Crawford Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 
Educational Music Bureau, Chicago, 111. 
Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. C. 

Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago, 111. 
Ginn & Co., N. V. C. 

Hall & McCreary, Qiicago, HL 
Hinds, Hayden ^Eldredge, N. Y. C. 
M. Hohner, Inc., N. Y. C. 

J. W. Jenkins & Sons Music Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Martin Band Instrument Co., Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Miessner Institute of Music, Chicago. 

111 . 

Motor Equipment Co., Wichita, Kan. 
Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Radio Corporation of America, N. Y. C, 

G. Schirmer, Inc, N. Y. C. 
Schumann-Heink, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sims Visual Music Co., Quincy, 111. 
Starr Piano Co., Richmond, Ind. 
University Publishing Co., Chicago, 111. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, 

N.J. 

H. N. White Co., Cleveland, O. 


EXHIBITORS, NORTHWEST CONFERENCE 


Aeolian Co., New York City. 

C. C. Birchard Co., Boston, Mass. 
Educational Music Bureau, Chicago, III 
Ginn & Co., New York City. 

Hall & McCreary, Chicago, 111. 
Majestic Radio Co,, New York City. 
Pacific States Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 


Sherman, Gay & Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., Newark, N. J, 
Sunset Electric Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, 
N.J. 
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Aeolian Co., N. Y. C. 

C C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass, 
Boston Music Co., Boston, M^s. 

Cable Piano Co., Chicago, 111. 

Clark & Brewer Tteachers Agency, Chi- 
cago, III 

C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 

Curtis Gass Piano System, Chicago, HI 
Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 
Educational Music Bureau, Chicago, III 
Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. C. 

J. Fischer & Bro., N. Y. C. 

H. T. FitzSimons, Chicago, 111. 

Ginn & Co., N. Y. C. 


Grigsby Grunow Co., Chicago, 111. 
Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago, 111. 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, N. Y. C. 
M. Hohner, Inc., N. Y. C. 

Frank Holton & Co., Elkhom, Wis. 
Wm. A. Kaun Music Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton, 0. 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago, HI. 

Miessner Institute of Music, Chicago, 
III 

Musical America, N. Y. C. 

National Music Co., Chicago, 111. 
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Oxford University Press, N. Y. C. 
Pan-American Band Instrument and 
Case Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Parkinson System of Class Instruction, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Radio Corporation of America, N. Y. C. 
E. T. Root & Sons, Chicago, 111. 

G. Schirmer, Inc., N. Y. C. 

School Music, Keokuk, Iowa. 

Starr Piano Co., Richmond, Ind. 


Sujnmer Holiday Music Conference. 
N. Y. C 

University Extension Conservatory, 
Chicago, 111. 

University Publishing Co., Chicago, III 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, 
N. J. 

Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

M. Witmark & Sons, N. Y. C. 

H. N. White Co,, Qeveland, Ohio. 
York Band Instrument Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 



ACTIVE AND CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, 

1928-29 

(Contributing members indicated by asterisk) 


Aakhus, Bergit E 1080 Sherman, Denver, Colo. 

Abrahams* Irene D ...Carl Fischer, Inc.^ Cooper Sq., New York, N. Y. 

Abbott, Arthur J 28 Clarendon PI., Buflfalo, N. Y. 

Abbott, Geo. J c/o Board of Education, Elmira, N. Y. 

Abbott, Irene 217 Hamilton St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Acker, p 607 Cottonwood Ave., Deer Lodge, Mont. 

Acker, Warren F 2120 Allen St., Allentown, Pa. 

Ackerman, Minnie M 738 Milton Ave., Easton, Pa, 

Adams, Mrs. Beulah V. Winnemucca, Nev. 

Adams, Crosby Supv. of Music, Montreat, N. C. 

Adams, Mrs. Crosby Montreat, N. C. 

Agnew, Jessie Mae 1037 S. Lincoln St, Casper, Wyo. 

Ahern, John F School Dept., City Hall, Springfield, Mass. 

Aiken, Louis E 5358 Hamilton Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Aiken, Walter H. Board of Education, 216 E. Ninth, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Aku-con, Florence S 7741 N. Pauline, Rogers Park, 111. 

Albert, Forrest E. 508 Harrison St, La Porte, Ind. 

Albright, Mary N .1126 Dougherty PL, N. W., Canton, O. 

Aldrich, Madelyn A. 43 Davis Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Alexander, Birdie 401 Grandview Ave., El Paso, Tex. 

Alexander, Dorothy Board of Education, Charlotte, N. C. 

Alexander, M. Louise 924 W. Maple, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Alexander, Ruth Mansfield, Ark. 

Alexander, Virginia 682 Keel Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

Alkire, Mrs. Verne B 1537 S. Douglass, Springfield, 111. 

All, Carroll R. 115 N. Sixth St, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Allard, Maurine Lincoln Hotel, Duluth, Minn. 

Allen, Elizabeth Fostoria, Kans. 

Allen, Leroy W Ill Spring St, Springfield, Mass. 

Allen, Lillian A 1008 Monmouth, Durham, N. C. 

Allen, Mae 27 Hamilton Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

Allen, Ruth Woodbine, N. J. 

Allis, Mary L Spencer R. F. D. 2, Chatham, Ohio 

Allison, Eloise 317 First Ave., S. W., Ardmore, Okla. 

Allison, Kathryn E High School, Whitman St, Fort Lee, N. J. 

Alstadt, Samuel W 1210 O St, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Althaus, Nellie Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio 

Althouse, Katherine 235 W. Oley St, Reading, Pa. 

♦Altrusa Club. .... .c/o Miss L. B. Barber, 148 Park Blvd., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Altura, Consolacion .Iloilo Normal School, Iloilo, P. I. 

Alubowricz, Edmund E 3501 Mason St, Flint, Mich. 

Ambom, Irene E 2102 N. Charles St, Baltimore, Md. 

♦Amidon. Fanny C Box 233, Valley City, N. Dak. 

Ammon, Fern M School Admin. Bldg., 15th 8c M Sts., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Amoss, Margaret E 3016 N. Calvert St, Baltimore, Md. 

Anderson, Clara Ripon, Wis. 

Anderson, Ellen J 803 9th St, S. Fargo, N, D. 

Anderson. Helen A 1223 S. Cheyenne, Tulsa, Okla. 

Anderson, Lillie T Luther College, Wahoo. Nebr. 

Anderson, Maud W. Clay & Limits, Collinsville, IlL 
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Anderson, Mildred Ellen 110 Grove, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Anderson, O. Clifford 414 S. Main, Fort Scott, Kans. 

Anderson, Olga Prosser, Wash. 

Anderson, Raymond F. High School, Winston-Salem, N, C. 

Andree, Armida 73 Poplar St, Manistee, Mich. 

♦Andrews, B. M Andrews Music Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Andrews, Miriam Gorham Normal School, Gorham, Me. 

Andrews, T. Wingate Box 517, High Point, N. C. 

Angel, Al3ras 219 £. 11th St, Richmond, Va. 

Angelico, Bernice R. 

Wilson Normal School, 11th & Harvard, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Angelsburg, Ferdinand No. Ga. Agricultural College, Dahlonega, Ga. 

Angood, lola M 432 South St, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Angst, Edda M Box 664, International Falls, Minn. 

Anholt, Hugo O State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ankeney, Miss Elizabeth T R F. D. No. ^ Xenia, O. 

Aimett, Thomas Star Teachers College, La Crosse, Wis. 

Anstette, Josephine 315 Woodward Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Anthony, Rachael E 505 E. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 

Applin, John 2306 Highland Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

Araier, Mrs. Selma M 73 N. Arlington, Ave., E. Orange, N. J. 

Archer, Wilhelmina 577 Mickle St, Camden, N. J. 

Archibald, Fred W 31 Salem End Rd., Framingham, Mass. 

Ardourel, Mrs. Bernice ..1725 Broadway, Boulder, Colo. 

Arkey, Chas. I ..1283 Washington, Indiana, Pa. 

Armitage, M. Teresa C. C. Birchard & Co., 113 W. 57th, New York City 

Armitage, Mary J 549 Main St, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Arms, Clarence C 206 Hart St, Clarksburg, W. Vir^nia 

Armstrong, Mrs. Cora P 628 Harrison Ave., Beloit, Wis. 

Armstrong, Frances Box 802, Shidler, Okla. 

Armstrong, Frank L. R F. D. 1, Allison Park, Pa. 

Armstrong, Susannah W. 861 Bluff Rd., Glencoe, III 

Arnold, Mrs. G. B State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Arterbum, Janette Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C 

Asbury, Eugene K Box 281, Taylorsville, 111 

Ash, Edith Cricket & Athens Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 

Ashby, Lillian A 952 Sherman St, Ypsitoti, Mich. 

Ashenfelter, Nellie M 811 W. Main, Norristown, Pa. 

Askin, Eva So. Boston, Va. 

Aston, Vivian Meadow View, Va. 

Athey, Edith B 1316 Euclid St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Atkinson, Mary D Junior High School, High Point, N. C. 

Atterbery, O. H High School, Newkirk, Okla. 

Auchenbach, Daniel L 102 Diamond Blvd, Johnstown. Pa. 

Augustine, Ethel 935 Wood Ave., Linden, N. J. 

Aunspaugh, Annie E Lander College, Greenwood, S. C. 

Aurelius, Gladys 1995 Waldeck Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

Aurelius, Mae 564 72nd Ave., West Allis, Wis. 

Austin, Minnie B State Department of Mucation, Jackson, Miss. 

Averill, G. Lou 610 Fountain, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Averill, Miss Harriett R Box 353, Britt, Iowa 

Averill, Ruth Lonaconing. Md. 

Avery, Mrs. Caroline Delano, Minn. 

Avery, Patricia Yerxa Apts. 8, 1529 Battersby St, Enumclaw, Wash, 

Babcock, Mrs. Edith Coon 470 Main St, Oneida, N. Y. 

Bachmann, Gertrude 815 W. Blvd., Rapid City, S. Dakota 

Bacon, Mrs. Elizabeth Claymont, Del 

Bacot, Mrs. Christine Heyward Box 913, Savannah, Ga. 
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Badger, Grace Alma 84 W. Oneida St, Oswego, N. Y. 

Bagley, M. Winifred Bricrcliff, N. Y. 

Baggs, Mrs. Genevieve 801 E. Rusholme St, Davenport, Iowa 

’^‘Babnson, Mrs. Agnew H West 5th St, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Bailey, Evelyn 83 Beverly R<L, W. Asheville, N. C. 

Bailey, F. B 9 Woodlawn Ave, Albany, N. Y. 

Bailey, Gordon E. 80 Washington Sq., E., New York, N. Y. 

Bailey, Mrs. Grace T 123 Gladstone Ave., Aurora, 111. 

Bailey, Mabel F Box 925, Middleton, Conn. 

Bailey, Mary B. S Lancaster, Mass. 

Bailey, Mildred L 25 Prospect St, South Dartmouth, Mass. 

Bainbridge, J. T .High School, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Bair, Daisy E 1408 Market, Emporia, Kans. 

Baker, Clarence B 229 Elmdorf Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Baker, Earl L. 824 E. Franklin, Appleton, Wis. 

Baker, Etta R Oak Grove Club, Flint, Mich. 

Baker, Gertie A 100 N. Brown,. Gloucester City, N. J. 

Baker, Ha^e B 445 N. UK)er St, Lexington, Ky. 

Baker, Janice 1327 S. Broad, Philadelphia, Pa. 

♦Baker, Lucy A 609 Main St, Whitewater, Wis. 

Baker, Madge 8627 Dumbarton Rd., Detroit, Mich. 

Baker, Mrs. Nelle B ..9 Parkway Ave., Chester, Pa. 

Baker, Nelson 1 3014 Wayne Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Bain, Nellie 3239 37th Ave., W., Vancouver, B. C. 

Baird, Florence C State Normal, E. Ridford, Va. 

Baird, Louise S 340 Newbolt Ave., Moorestown, N. J. 

Baldwin, Donald E. Mansfield, Pa. 

Baldwin, Mrs. Edith H 514 E. Main, Sterling, Kans. 

Baldwin, Ralph L. 8 Forest Rd., West Hartford, Conn, 

Ball, Mr. R. C. Starr Piano Co., Richmond, Indiana 

Bander, Katharine 609 S. Meldrum, Ft Collins, Colo. 

Banns, Harry 15 Moreno Rd., Narberth, Pa. 

Banze, Mrs. Dorothy D 910 W. 11th, Wichita, Kans. 

Bardo, RuA E R. F. D. 3, Jersey Shore, Pa. 

Bare^ Barbara Freeport, N. Y. 

Bareilles, ^il L Merced, Calif. 

Barends^, Mary P Eastern State Normal School, Madison, S. Dak. 

Barker, Edna Thiele 4530 Thackeray PI., Seattle, Wash. 

Barker, F^erick A Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Barker, Olive...,. State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

BarWey, Robert 0 602 E. Spruce, Sault Ste, Marie, Mich. 

Barlow, Uik M 351 E. Chicago Ave,, Elgin, III. 

Barnes, ••••••• China Grove, N. C. 

♦Barnes, Edwin N. E.. . . .Berrett School, 14th & G Sts., N. W., Washington* D. C. 

Barnes^ H. Maitland 116 School St, Concord, N. H. 

Barnes, I^thenne.. Danville St. Stanford. Kv. 

Barnes, Margaret E 18 Euclid Ave., Summit N. J. 

Barney ^^elma 834 Lake Shore Dr., Port Arthur. Texas 

Barnett, L^ra..... Patterson Heights, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Barnhart, MaW.. 1407 Kentucky St, Uwrence. Kans! 

Bamtl^use, Mrs. E. A HI Clark Street, Augusta, Kans. 

Barr, Grace..... Edu<»tionaI Dept, Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 

B^ett, Miss Howard 734 e. 10 th. Tucson, Anz. 

Barry, Be^ C 34 5 ^ Nere^, Indiana. Pa. 

VV ^ Kensington St, Rochester, N. Y. 

Bartholomew, Leila M. 355 w. Utica St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Bartholomew, Zoe 41 Union Square, Room 601, New York, N, Y. 

Bartlett, Ellen H 12 Shattuck St, Natick, Mass. 

Bartlett, Mrs. Harriett J 125 Main St, Amesbury, Mass. 

Bartley, lola 1012 Market, Empori^ Kans. 

Bartman, Helen 351 Main, Coll^^ville, Pa. 

Barton, Belle Porter 522 Belmont Road, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Barton, Mrs. Isabel 825 S. 29th St, Birmingham, Ala. 

Baskin, Matilda 1327 S. Broad, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bastian, Charlotte M 205 S. Monroe St, Tiffin, Ohio 

Bates, Florence L 1310 Hill PL, Ft Worth, Tex. 

Bates, Robert E High School, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Batterson, Harriett H No. 3 Auburn Ave., Columbus. Ohio 

Battimore, Helen Lake Tazewell, Va. 

♦Bauer, Bertha Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Baum, Ada Marie ^1 Exchange, Emporia, Kans. 

Baylor, Mrs. A R Box 475, Biltmore, N. C. 

Baynes, Alice B 183 Shelter St, Rochester, N. Y. 

Baxter, ICatherine E Educatioxial Dept, Aeolian Co., New York, N. Y. 

Baxter, Kathryn H. 142 Bulkey, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Bayley, Jayne 131 S. George, York, Pa. 

Bayley, Robert. T 17 Chestnut St, Shelton, Conn. 

Beach, Barbara 175 High St, Bristol, Conn. 

Beach, Elizabeth V. 528 Ostrom Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Beach, Frank A .Music Hall, Emporia, Kansas 

Beach, Maude M 1044 Fayette St, Springheld, 111. 

Beam, James .....1800 Lehigh, Easton, Pa. 

Beaman, Mildred F 1538 Burlingune Ave., Detroit Mich. 

Bean, Carrie 701 W. 3rd, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Beane, Marion 805 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 

Beane, Myrtle R State Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. 

Bear, Floy L. 265 N. East, Farmington, 111. 

Bearse, Tlieophilus L Washburn College, Topelrai, Kans, 

Beatie, Doroffiy Supv. of Music, Mtuvane, Kan. 

♦Beattie, John W. ^14 Colfax St, Evanston, 111. 

Beaumont Helen State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

Beavers, Mrs. Wesley F 1015 Watts St, Durham, N. C. 

Bechlis, Mrs. Idelle 7 Ridge Ave., Spring Valley, N. Y. 

Be^ Mrs. Anne Landsbury Univ. of Or^on, Eugene, Ore. 

Beck, Millie 212 13th St, Rock Island, 111. 

Becker, Effiia E Lyndon Hotel, Columbia Ave., Hammond, Ind. 

Becker, Eric Box 558, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Becker, Hadassah Monroe, Wis. 

Becker, Mollie E Meno, Okla. 

Beckwith, Ellen Lewiston Ave., School 41, Rochester, N. Y. 

Beers, Edith M Knox, Ind. 

Beeson, Norman : Westfield, Ind. 

Behrens, Mrs. H. D ..Pratt, Kans. 

Behymer, Vernon S 3640 44th S. W., Seattle, Wash. 

Beijer, Arthur 351 Western Ave., Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Bell, Mary I^u Clinton, S. C. 

Bell, Ruby 1 Haas Apts,, Walsenburg, Colo. 

Belser, Bertha ..Box 275, Loveland, Colo. 

Belstrom, Chester E 3142 N. E Lincoln, Minneapolis, Mimx. 

Bender, Cammon J Box 84, Holbrook, Ariz, 

Bender, Lloyd Senior High School. Boise, Idaho 

Benedict Roger John 1511 S. 6th, Springfi^d. HI. 

Benners, Mildred S 116 East Maple Ave., Moorestown^ N. J. 

Bennett, Minerva M Teachers College; Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Benson, Miss Catherine 1330 L St, N. W*, Washington, D. C. 

Benson, Margaret H 5209 Kenilworth Ave., Govans, Baltimore, Md. 

Benson, Mary 0 1918 McPherson St, North Bend, Ore. 

Bentley, Lillian Lane, S. Dak. 

Bentley, Mary E Box 242, Simpson, Kans. 

Bentley, Mrs. Y High St, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Benton, Mrs. Bertha Carter 1963 E. 84t[i St, Cleveland, Ohio 

Bergen, Mrs. Mary D Junior High School No. 1, Trenton, N. J. 

Berghom, Ethel M 510 Prairie Ave., Barrington, 111. 

Bergstrom, Esther 2005 W. 4th, Spokane, "Wash. 

Bemdt, A. W. 606 S. Adams St, Birmingham, Mich. 

Berry, Frank ..Broad St, Pascoag, R. I. 

Berry, Helen Schuyler, Nebr. 

Berry, Leon F 205 N. 2nd Ave., Highland Park, N. J. 

Bessemer School District 20, Pueblo, Colo. 

Bessor, Alberta Shore Rd., Lin wood, N. J. 

Bettony, Harry 106 Chestnuut Ave., Jamaica Plains, Mass. 

Bevan, Jeanette C 117 S. Third St, Ashland, Pa. 

Beyer, Fred 723 Normal Ave., Valley City, N. Dak. 

Beyer, Nina 1803 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bi^ford, Mrs. M. F 164 Crescent Ave., Revere, Mass. 

♦Bicking, Miss Ada Dept Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 

Biddison, Clare L... 1215 N. Cheyenne, Tulsa, Okla. 

Biddle, Frank C 84 North Liberty St, Asheville, N. C. 

*Bieberstein, Paul C 1321 S. 14th, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Biery, Wm. M Board of Education, Elmira, N. Y. 

Biggen, Elizabeth T 425 Ridgewood Rd., So. Orange, N. J. 

Biggers, Miss Martha S Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, N. C. 

Biggs, O'Leara... Big Rock, 111. 

Bigler, Blanche Giasson 2737 Biddle Ave., W 3 randotte, Mich. 

Biglow, Ellen E Rugby, N. Dak. 

Bilbruck, Ernest 895 State St, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Bilhime, Olive W 442 Sherrill Rd., Sherrill, N. Y. 

Bilhom, Mrs. Clarence P 666 E. Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Bingaman, Helen Dalmatia, Pa. 

Birchard, Clarence C 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Bird, Florence Eden, N. Y. 

♦Birge, Edward B 828 E. 3rd St, Bloomington, Ind. 

Birge, Mrs. Edward B 828 E. 3rd St, Bloomington, Ind. 

Birtwistle, Adina 389 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bisj^, Rena 1 20 Parker St. Watertown, Mass. 

Bishop, Franklin A 84 Elm St, Potsdam. N. Y. 

Bishop, labelfe.. 1331 S. Broad, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edward C. Lyon & Healy, 234 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

^mns, Alice R.. 52S W. 120th St.. New York, N. Y. 

Bh<*, Anna Lydia 309 E. Market, Mercer. Pa. 

2, ^ I'r Orchard Ave., R 10, Spoloine, Wash. 

Bla<*, Mrs. Margaret Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. D. 

Bk(*, Margaret H. McCardell Apts., Frederick, Md. 

Varaie Supr. of Music. Mitchell. Nebr. 

Blaitoell. Lienee H........ 4:^5 ISth Ave., N. E.. Seattle, Wash. 

BlaAsto*, Kathleen K P. B Mars Hill. Asheville, N. C. 

Blackwell. Mrs. B. L. Woodbum Drive, Spartanburg, S. C. 

gad^lL F^rieda^.. 1320 N. Blaisdare. Tyler, Texas 

♦Blackwell, Mrs. T W. Winston-Salem. N. C. 

B ackwill. Harg C. Alexander, Kans. 

Bkke, Marian E 1024 E. 14th, Denver, Colo. 

Blakeley, Golden 1210 S. Cheyenne, Tulsa, Okla. 
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Blakeslee, Sophie L. 

Blanchamp, Mary 

Bland, H. L. 

Bland Piano Co 

Blanding, Ellen S 

Blaylock, Ruth 

Bliss, Flora M 

Bliss, Paul V. 

Bloch, Walter H 

Block, Norma R. 

Blodgett, Ellen F 

Blow, Evelyn W 

Boar, James 

♦Board of Education 

Bobbitt, Alice 

Bock, Harry S 

Boddie, Mrs. Rufus F. 

Boesche, Mrs. Dorothy B.... 

Boettcher, Audrey 

Boette, Marie D 

Bohache, Ruth 

Boisher, Rosina 

Boldt, Mabelle 

Bollinger, Katherine C 

Bonar, Lota V. 

Bond, Jennie 

Bonham, G. R 

Bonte, Clara 

Booth, Mrs. John B 

Booth, Mira E 

Booth, Robt. L. 

Borchard, Ellen I 

Borchers, George C 

Borchers, Myrine 

Bordwell, Chas. H..... 

Borge, Aagot M. K. 

Borgwald, Carl 

Boson, Nils 

Bossier, Ruth A 

Bottorf, Edith 

Boucher, Ernest 

Boucher, Helen Coy 

Bouldie, Helena x 

Bourdelais, Henri J 

Bourquin, Jules 

Bouvier, J. Edward 

♦Bowen, George Oscar 

Bowen, Mary 

Bowen, Maude 

Bower, Mrs. Floy Humiston 

Bower, Helen 

Bower, Mildred 

Bower, Minnie 

Bowman, Clarence S 

Boyce, Grace 

Boyd, Frances 

Boyd, Isabel 

Boyer, W. H 


43 15th St, Buffalo, N. Y. 

505 Michigan, Wayne, Mich. 

c/o State Normal School, Clarion, Pa. 

Main St, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

R. F. D. No. 10, Lexington, Ky. 

1147 S. Newport, Tulsa, Okla. 

63 W. Hickory St, Chicago Heights, III 

1311 Shore Ave., N. W., Canton, Ohio 

532 Miner Ct, Flint, Mich. 

State School for Blind, Raleigh, N. C. 

York Village, Me. 

High School, Haddon Heights, N. J. 

8118 S. May, Chicago, 111. 

City Hall, Charlotte, N. C. 

Macon, N. C. 

41 South Clinton St, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

1 Locust St, Gallatin, Tenn. 

421 Arch wood Ave., Akron, Ohio 

848 N. 11th, Manitowoc, Wis. 

912 Avery St, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Amer. Book Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Edon, Ohio 

934 State, Schenectady, N. Y. 

1105 Laurel, Columbia, S. C. 

Box 1, Hollidays Cove, W. Va. 

41 N. Paxon, Philadelphia, Pa. 

411 S. Polk St, Enid, Okla. 

500 N. Main St, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

11 Williamsboro St., Oxford, N. Car. 

309 S. Washington, Dillon, Mont 

Carrollton, Ky. 

288 Rosedale St, Rochester, N. Y. 

Box 144, Fort Benton, Mont 

4025 Vliet St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Munewaukan, N. D. 

315 N. Blair St, Madison, Wis. 

926 14th Ave., Duluth, Minn. 

Director of Music, 127 N. 10th St, Richmond, Ind. 

759 College, S.. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Ellwood City, Pa. 

High School, Somerset, Pa. 

842 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

325 W. Main, Madison, Wis. 

55 New St, New Bern, N. C. 

Buffalo, Kans. 

22 Lenox St, Worcester, Mass. 

c/o Board of Education, Tulsa, Okla. 

1245 Foster Ave., Chicago, 111. 

2662 Elnn St, Denver, Colo. 

564 N. Beachwood Dr., Los Angeles, Calif. 

53 Chestnut, Newark, Ohio 

1331 S. Broad, Philadelphia, Pa. 

978 W. Exchange, Akron, Ohio 

734 Somerset St, Johnstown, Pa. 

4801 Fors 3 rthe Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 

133 Franklin St, Greenfield, Mass. 

309 Hunter Ave,, Joliet, 111. 

675 E. 19th St, N., Portland, Ore. 
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Boyle, Aliys F. 4005 Swiss Ave., Dallas, Texas 

Boyl^ Gratia 1001 Woodrow, Wichita, Kans. 

Boyle, Imogene 1204 W. Market St, Greensboro, N. C. 

Boyle, Mary B ...1626 N. Broad, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Boyle, Maude E. 43 School St, Hatfield, Mass. 

Bozeanh, Elizabeth .224 E. 7th St, Plainfield, N. J. 

Bragg, Bess E 518 No. 4th St, Arkansas City, Kans. 

Brahmstedt, Norman High School, N. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Braman, Rc4>ert O 38 Lincoln, Mt Clemens, Mich. 

Brand, Anna R. Northern State Teachers College, Marquette, Mich. 

Brand, Virginia L. 39 Walnut Ave., Wbodlawn, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Brandenburg, A. H .812 Bailey Ave., Elizabeth, N. J, 

Brandt, Mrs, Myrtle M Milwaukee Univ. School, Milwa»dcee, Wis. 

Branyan, Mrs. Wilbur E 616 Etna Ave., Huntington, Ind. 

Bratton, Edith M Cor. Mkt & Juanita Sts., Lewistown, Pa. 

Braun, Elsie 2213 Atkinson, Detroit, Mich. 

Bray, Mabel K 27 N, Clinton St, Trenton, N. J. 

♦Bre^, Willimn Carolina Circle, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Breach, Mrs. Wm. Box 843, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Breen, S. E. Scottsville, Mich. 

Brehmer, Louise 345 Coffeen Ave., Sheridan, Wyoming. 

Breising, Helen Wilsey, Kans, 

Brenan, Mrs. O. J 838 Nashville Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Breaker, Elsie...- New Salem, Pa. 

Brewer, Mrs. Fay H 1019 State St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Brey, Frances Marie 427 Sacramento* St, Seevel Apts., 302, Vallejo, Cal. 

Bri^ Mrs, Leon 913 E. 19th, Chester, Pa. 

Bridgeman, Alma R. F. D. 1, Northampton, Mass. 

Brigel, Mrs. May K, Box 872, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Briggs, Mrs. Rtiy C...... 50 Pleasant St, Mechanic Falls, Me. 

Brighaitn, May E 377 Madison St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Brindle, Dorothy 112 S. Potomac St, Wa 3 mesboro, Pa. 

Brinkerhoff, Augusta 181 W. Buchtel Ave., Akron, Ohio. 

Brinklow, Reginald A 809 S. 6th St, Goshen, Ind. 

Brinser, Marlin H 651 Stuyvesant Ave., Irvington, N. J. 

Britton, Leoti C 934 Grant St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Brittson, Ann 1831 W. 10th St, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Broaddus, Marie L Box 1560, El Paso, Tex. 

Broadstreet, Lucy 1322 Pine St, Pine Bluff. Ark. 

Broadwater, Viola Oakland, Md, 

Brodt Pauline Rock Hill, S. C. 

Brooked, Julius J Oakley, Kans. 

Brockett, Evan B Township High School, Joliet, 111. 

Brockwell, Mildred Louise Columbus, N. C. 

Brokaw, Deora 6115 16th, Detroit, Mich. 

Brooke, Ruth E 830 Ke 3 rstone Ave., River Forest, 111. 

Brooks, Flavel Smith Intermediate School. Saginaw, Mich. 

Brooks, Mrs. George Burdan, Kan. 

Brooks, V. Marguerite Needles, Calif. 

Broughton, Miss Julia 80 Washington Sq., New York, N. Y. 

Broughton, Maxine 200 Meigs, Rochester, N. Y. 

Brousseau, Mrs. L. G. 1401 Kearney St, Washington, D. C. 

Brown, A. Jean 47 Highland St, Worcester, Mass. 

Brown, Ada Mae 518 N. Rosedale, Tulsa, Okla. 

Brown, Albert E 114 Parker St. Ithaca, N. Y. 

Brown, Mrs. Baylor 2230 Fairmount, Ft Worth, Tex. 

Brown, Beatrice M. 54 Denver Ave., Edgewood, Providence, R. I. 

Brown, C. 0 Supervisor of Music, (^rlotte, N. C. 
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Brown, Dwight L 644 Chestnut, Greenville, Ohio 

Brown, Emily 1829 Franklin St, Denver, Colo. 

Brown, Grace 315 S. Crawford St, Ft Scott, Kans. 

Brown, Mrs. Hattie B. T. Washington Jr. High., Chester, Pa. 

Brown, Karl V. 205 Adair Ave., Terra Alta, W. Va. 

Brown, Katherine E High School No. 4, Trenton, N. J. 

Brown, Kathr}^ E N. C. C. W., Greensboro, N. C. 

Brown, Leslie} R. 1001 E. Jefferson Ave,, Detroit Mich. 

Brown, Lucile The Raymond, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Brown, Marguerite 1210 Maple Ave., La Porte, Ind. 

Brooks, Miss Marjorie 90 St James St, Mansfield, Pa. 

Brown, Mary Lambertville, N. J. 

Brown, Mary Rives 1506 S. Main, Tulsa, Okla. 

Brown, Moreland Railway Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Brown, Otto Viroqua, Wis. 

Brown, Ralph C 314 W. Washington, SuUivam Ind. 

Brown, Robert H 420 Humboldt St, Manhattan, iCans. 

Brown, Miss Ruth E 1407 Park PI., Wichita, Kans. 

Brown, Thelma Dodge City, Kans. 

Brown, Wade R. Dean, School of Music, N. C. C. W., Greensboro, N. C. 

Brown, Wm. E 210 Yale Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Browne, J. Lewis Board of Education, Chicago, 111. 

Browndl, Mrs. Jessie L 26 Pleasant St, Springfield, Vt 

Brownlee, Mrs. J. A 1815 E. 2nd, Wichita, Kans. 

Bruce, Elsie S ...P. O. Box 14, Hoxie, R I. 

Bnmdage, Marjorie 316 Union, Hackensack, N. J. 

Bruske, B. Louise 51 S. 5th Ave., Long Branch, N. J. 

Brustuen, Miss Melba H Newport News High School, Newport News, Va. 

Bryan, George A 317 E. Main St, Carnegie, Pa, 

Bryant, Laura 422 E. Buffalo St, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Bryson, Patty 1011 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y, 

Buchanan, Bertha Levine 413 Union St, West Chester, Pa. 

Buchanan, Elizabeth Box 210, Pelzer, S. C. 

Brugger, Marie E 4330 Gladys, Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Bruner, Kathryn D Ellis, Kans. 

Brusen, Bernice St Margaret’s School, Boise, Idaho 

Buchtel, Mrs. F. L. Kansas State Teachers College, Jtoporia, Kans. 

Buckshaw, Elizabeth 230 E 50th St, Savannah, Ga. 

Bucy, Leroy E New Lexington, Ohio 

Buettner, Alfred P 1809 Larkin, Whitefish Bay, Wis. 

Buhler, Esther Yates City, Kans. 


Bull, Henry Whorlow Box 37, Windsor, Ont, Canada 

Bunch, Edith F. Lakin, Kans. 

Bunch, Louvetta 128 Gibbs Rd., Fountain City, Tenn. 

Running, Gertrude 3800 W. 10th St. Topeka, Kansas 

Bunting, Ida M 15 Ashburton PI., Boston. Mass. 

Burchill, Marion H 2116 W. Venango, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Burd, Lucy 1082 Hanover, Trenton. N. J. 

Burgess, Mrs. Eveline N 3710 Garfield St, Washington, D. C. 

Burgess, Harriet G. 1450 Atkinson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Burgess, Mrs. Kaffileen M Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Burke, Ellena 24 Scio St, Apt 8, Rochester, N. Y. 

Burke, Veronica* Baynard School, Arsf'nal Sta., Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Burkhard, J. Luella 2125 Grand Ave.. Pueblo, Colo. 

Burleigh, Joseph 237 E. Church St, Nanticoke, Pa. 

Bumes, E^bia Earle 1422 Main. Paris, Ky. 

Burnett, Ralph M 430 School St, Webster, Mass. 

Burnette, Imogene 1409 Boswell Ave., Topeka, Kans. 
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Burnham, Dorothy E, Box 266, Chanute, Kans. 

Burnham, John Box 62S, College Station, Murray, Ky. 

Bums, Marguerite 20 Melbourne, Melrose, Mass. 

Bums, Mary H 230 Litchfield, Torrington, Conn. 

Bums, Zora D 625 Houston, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Burr, Josephine M 210 N. College, Lindborg, Kans. 

Burrell, Marie E 1604 W. Montgomery Ave., Philadel]^ia, Pa. 

Burris, Blanche Cimarron, Kansas 

Burroughs, Cedi Supv. of Music, Luray, Kansas. 

Burroughs, Clara H 2633 Adams Mill Rd., Washin^on, D. C. 

Burtness, Amanda 1501 N. Mayfield Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Bush, Harvey D Liberal, Kans. 

Bush, Miss Pauline Woodbum Dr., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Bushong, Mdvin S 219 N. Kansas Ave., Olathe, Kans. 

Buslee, Lydia B Starkweather, N. D. 

Buslee, Olga M Starkweather, N. D. 

Butcher, Roberta Mae Wenona, Illinois 

Butler, Harold L. College of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Butler, Ruth E 21 W. Park PL, Stamford, Conn. 

Buttelman, C. V Walter Jacobs, Inc., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Butterfield, Miss Camilla... 400 No. 15th St, Ft Smith, Ark. 

Butterfield, Jennings .Lincoln St, East Orange, N. J. 

♦Butterfield, Walter H 276 Washington Ave., Providence, R. 1. 

Butterfield, Mrs. W. H..... 195 Baker St, Providence, R. I. 

Butts, Louise 4224 Pine St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Buzza, M. Belle 1226 Vance Ave., Coraopolis, Pa. 

Byerly, Virginia E. N. C. C. W., Greensboro, N. C. 

Byers, Miss Zetta W 502 Crapo. Flint Mich. 

Byram, Mrs. Carrie V. Law 3413 Holmead Place, Washington, D. C. 

Byram, Mrs. Inez 2031 Barry, Wilmington, Del. 

Bym, Clarence 324 S. Marlborough St, Detroit Mich. 

Cadwell, Margaret M Sedgwick, Kans. 

Cafferty, Florence East Side High School, Newark, N. J. 

Caldwdl, Agnes Morrisonville, Wis. 

Calkins, Mrs. E. H 600 Sarah St, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Call, Eva Brevard, N. C. 

Calvert, Martha Fountain Pl„ Burlington, N. C. 

Calvert Maryland 1214 Bardstown Rd., Louisville, Ky. 

Cameron, Mrs. A C 1690 Washington St, Beaumont, Texas 

Cameron, E<tea E 6207 Seventh Ave,, Kenosha, Wis. 

Cameron, Miss Fawn 220 Herald Bldg., Bellingham, Wash. 

Campbell, Gabriella F Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Campbell, Hazel M * 1272 Penn, Denver, Colo. 

Campbell, Helen M 10 So. May St, Aurora, 111. 

Campbell, Kathleen 418 N. 5th St, Vincennes, Ind. 

Canfield, Antoinette B Frick Training School, Bouquet St, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Canfield, Susan T ..Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cannada, Edith R 1188 W. 4th, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Cannon, Elizabeth L 8th & Woodland. Kansas City, Mo. 

Carden, Byma H ^....529 Wyoming St, Charleston, W. Va. 

Carden, Mary Stuart 809 Belwin St, San Marcos, Tex. 

Carder, Lorane L 727 N. Sth St, Burlington, Iowa 

Carey, Bmce A 6 Cleveland Ave., Narberth, Pa. 

Carey, Kathryn 1528 Legonier, Latrobe, Pa. 

Carhie School E. Evans. Pueblo, Colo. 

Carll, Wilma 7213 Wayne Ave., Unner Darby, Pa. 

Carlson, Bert Plattsville, Wk 

Carmne, Elizabeth Peterson Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 
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Carpenter, Faith ^.Jewell City, Kans. 

Carpenter, Florence Knotts Island, N. C. 

Carr, Agnes Ruth.. 310 Fifth, Aurora, Ind. 

Carr, Jessie L..... 36 Mildred Ave., Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

Carrier, Mrs. Doris 69 R^ere, Bradford, Mass. 

Carson, Cleva J 411 N. Linn, Iowa City, Iowa 

Carson, Grace G. 220 E. Cossitt Ave., LaGrange, 111. 

Carson, Hallie Hartsville, S. C. 

(^rson, Lillian M 1114 Mechanic, Emporia, Kaos. 

Cartenhous, Mary Hamilton College, Lexington, Ky. 

Carter, Mrs. B. C P. O. Box 3188, U St. Station, Washington, D. C. 

Carter, C. Rush 65 W. 11th, New York, N. Y. 

Carter, CliflFord L. Sales Representative, 179 Tremont St, Boston, Mass. 

Carter, Elizabeth A 72 S. 4th St, Aurora, 111. 

Carter Harry B 951 Farmington Ave., W. Hartford, Conn. 

Carter, Helen Gertrude Russiaville, Ind. 

Carter, Jessie 5551 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Carter, Lucile 516 Main St, Stillwater, Okla. 

Carter, Russel State Educational Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 

Cartmell, Helen L Box 242, Onarga, 111. 

Cary, Juanita Fairfax, Okla. 

Casad, Alfred J Eastern State Teachers College, Madison, S. D. 

Casaway, Wilnay 201 Legion Blvd., Herrin, 111. 

Case, Glen M 1419 D St, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Casey, Angela F. 120 Greenfield St, Buffalo, N, Y. 

Cash, Edith A Skinner Jr. High School, Denver, Colo. 

Cathey, Mrs. W. A Cornelius, N. C. 

Catron, Mrs. F.... 304 N. 6th St, Ponca City, Okla. 

Caulkins, Alice 45 Mitchell PL, White Plains, N. Y. 

Cauthen, Frances Lake Providence, La. 

Caylor, John S 507 N. Main St, Kokomo, Ind. 

Cazier, Ruth H. 

Columbia School of Music, 509 South Wabash, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ceccoline, Catherine 504 E. Buffalo St, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Central Jr. High District 20, Pueblo, Colo. 

Chalmers, M. Ethel Absecon, N. J. 

Champney, Anna K. North Western Univ., Oxford, Kans. 

Chapin, Mildred A 8 Canfield PL, Rochester, N. Y. 

Chapman, Clifford C. Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 

Chapman, Frederick E 7 Cedar, Belfast, Me. 

Chapman, Miss Louise G. 108 S. Walnut St, Brea, Calif. 

Charles, Cecelia 435 E. End Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 

♦Charlotte Music Club 2436 Cherokee Rd., Charlotte, N. C. 

Charlton, Harriet Lincoln H. S., Seattle, Wash. 

Charlton, Lillian K 625 Homer St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chase, Helen E Music Supv., Barre, Mass. 

Chase, James E 808 Bush St, Jackson, Mich. 

Chatbum, Frances M 500 S. Sdx, Springfield, IlL 

Cheatham, Bernice Mulvane, Kans. 

Chenault, Mary E Box 236, Richmond, Ky. 

Cheney, John C Box 146, Elkhart, Ind. 

Cherrington, Alta ...2117 11th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 

Chew, Georgia 403 Cooper St, Camden, N. J. 

Child, Edith Suffem, N. Y. 

Childs, Maria I 3^ Monro© Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Chilvers, Thos. H 15827 LaSalle, Detroit, Mich. 

Chivington, Ginevra M 901 E. Arcadia Ave., Peoria, 111. 

Christaldi, Angeline IIS Washington Ave., Haddonfield, N. J. 
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Christenson^ 613 W. Market, Akron, Ohio 

Christian, Clarice High School, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Christiansen, Olaf C 709 Eldridge Court, Flint, Mich. 

Christy, Miss D. C. Idaho & King Sts., Wenatchee, Wash. 

Church, Richard 2213 Van Hill, Madison, Wis. 

Churdiman. Carolim 818 W. Lewis, Pasco, Wash. 

Chval, Evelyn 3204 W. 22nd St, Chicago, III. 

'**Civitan Club Box 456, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Cl^cy, Nan V 1308 College Ave., Racine, Wis. 

Clark, A^ V. Box 465, Canyon, Tex. 

dark, Amy B Box 604, Beloit, Kans. 

dark, Amy E. State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Clark, Aziie E 803k N. Third Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 

♦Clark, Mrs. Frances E.... Apartment C-5, Greenleigh Court, Merchantville, N. J, 

Clark, Mrs. Leanna C 616 S. Hiird St, Muskogee, Okla. 

Clark, Miss Margaret 102 E. Victoria St, Duluth, Minn. 

Clark, Marguerite E 200 E. 6th St, Roselle, N. J. 

Clark, Mary M 209 E. Fomance St, Norristown, Pa. 

Clark, Wallace State Normal College, Canyon, Tex. 

Clarke, Harry F 1260 Elbur Ave., L^ewood, Ohio 

Clarkson, Jessie I^ne 1124 Mitmeapolis, Chickasah, Kans. 

Clausen, Violet 124 S. Lawn, Kansas City, Mo, 

Cklland, Ruth ..Ridgway Jr. H. S., Coatesville, Pa. 

Clement Miss Bertha Bishop 38 North Burnett St, East Orange, N. J. 

Clement Dorothy Lee State School for Blind, Raleigh, N. C. 

dement Stella 709 Eldridge Court Flint, Mich. 

develand, Esther 63 Park Ave.,i Rochester, N. Y. 

Cleveland, Evelyn Sullivan.. 224 9th Ave., Flint Mich. 

Cleveland, Theodora 90 Prospect Portland, Me. 

Cleverly, Susan C 1609 Washington, Denver, Colo. 

Cliff, Lucille 5038 Boston Blvd., Detroit Mich. 

Clifford, Sarah M 5104 Montgall Ave,, Kansas City, Mo. 

Cline, Ethelyn Box 135, Lebo, Kans. 

dine, Florence .....Box 315, Sedgwick, Kans. 


Cline, Sarah Y. Cincinnati College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Clodfelter, Joy A. 436 Lincoln, Russell, Kan. 


Close, Emelyn H 1448 Dill Ave., S. Euclid, Ohio 

Cloud, Miss Myrtle Lecompte 

Educ. Dept, Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 

dute, Sherman A. 37 Bradbum, Rochester, N. Y. 

Clymer, Marguerite 4818 Turney Rd, Cleveland, Ohio 

Coble, Helen B 124 E. 7th St, Rushville, Ind. 

Coblentz, Harry 1140 National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Coblin, Dorothy Corbin, Ky. 

Cockey, Nellie M 804 E. Sherman, Hutchinson, Kan. 

Codner, Mmon 465 Main St, Oswe^, N. Y. 

Coedy, Cedi 12778 Pinehurst Detroit Mich. 

Coffelt Gola W 292 25th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Coflfin^ Mrs. Lenora 2934 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Coghill, W. L 113 W. 57th St, New York, N. Y. 

Cohen, Blanche 1516 E. 31st St, Portland Ore. 

Cohen, Meyer S 4279 Viola, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Colburn, Albert S 46 Newhall St, Malden, Mass. 

Colburn, Marie Supv. of Music, Elmsdale, Kans 

Colby, Margaret 1000 Denver, Hastings, Nebr. 

Cole, Mrs. Browne Greaton 805 Tuscawilla St, O^a. Fla. 

Cole, Elinore. Exchange St, Millis, Mass. 

Coleman, Annie Royal 918 Urban Ave., Durham, N. C. 
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Coleman, Mrs. Satis N IS Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Coley, Cleo Bamardsville, N. C 

Colgan, Miss M. E Pittsford, N. Y. 

Collings, Henrietta ....137 North, Macon, Ga. 

Collins, Mrs. Abbie F 522 Chicago Ave., Savanna, lU. 

Collins, Blanche Sylva, N. C. 

Collins, J. M 80 Washington Sq., New York, N. Y. 

Collins, Mary.. 303 S. Center, JoHet, III 

Collms, Mary M Lower Merion Jr. High School, Ardmore, Pa. 

Collins, Roy N.. 421 W. 12th St, Pueblo, Colo. 

Collms, Violet V. Miessner Musia Co., 1219 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

Collins, Zora 172 Lawn St, Stamford, Conn. 

Colmey, Apm 435 Crescent Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Colmey, Mary A 435 Crescent Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Colquitt, Miss Mary J 1101 Elizabeth Blvd., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Colt, Mrs. Mabel C Cor. North & Draper Sts., Rochester, N. Y. 

Colton, W. R 402 S. University St, VermiHon, So. Dak. 

Columbian School Palmer & Mesa, Dist 20, Pueblo, Colo. 

Colwell, Mrs. Bernice Congdon Marshall’s Credc, Pa. 

Coman, Jennie R. 3540 Hurlbut Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Combe, Elizabeth M 1213 Jefferson, Muskegon, Mich. 

Congdon, Mrs. C. J Laramie, Wyo. 

Congdon, Marjorie 1805 Montana, El Paso, Tex. 

Conger, Mrs. H. H 1215 E. Main, Van Buren, Ark. 

Conklin, F. Colwell 63 Hillcrest Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. 

Conklin, James V Box 553, Ansonia, Conn. 

Conley, Marie V. 400J4 Herman St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Conley, Ruth Grantsville, Md. 

Conlon, Sara M Hotel Avdon, Taylor & Pershing, St Louis, Mo. 

Connell, Paul S 463 E. Chicago St, Elgin, 111. 

Connett, Raymond 1100 West St, Topeka, Kans. 

Connor, Ethel M State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Converse, Mrs. Eva F. 818 Cornelia, Joliet, 111. 

Converse, H. A 818 Cornelia St, Joliet, 111. 

Conway, Mary M Municipal Office Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Cook, Miss Harriet Moccasin Inn, Hibbing, Minn. 

Cook, Miss Hazel La Moure, N. Dak. 

Cook, Milton 1917 Adelicia St, Nashville, Tenn. 

Cook, Wanda 804 Sevenffi St, Fairbury, Nebr. 

Cooke, James Francis. .Theodore Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelj^ia, Pa. 

Cooke, M. Tolosa 660 14th St PI,, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Cooks, Mrs. Nina Hall 401 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Cooksey, G. Campbell 1831 Jefferson Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Cooledge, B. M Supv. of Music, Gooding, Idaho 

♦Cooledge, Ethel V. 423 W. 120th St, New York City, N. Y. 

Cooley, Olivette ...411 Adelia, Springfield, 111. 

Coombs, Mrs. Esther B Mill Rd., Hampton, N. H. 

Cooper, W. F. 119 Elliott St, Evansville, Ind. 

Copenhaver, Mrs. Marvin 210 W. Main St, Marion, Va. 

Copp, Herman J 2309 Christel Ave., Middletown, Ohio 

Copsey, Vida L Alderpoint Calif. 

Corbett, Helen 810 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Corbit, Clarence 1714 29th St, Ensley, Ala. 

Corcoran, Virginia 270 Convent Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Corey, Lucile 763 Wahkonsa Annex, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

♦Corley Music Co Att A. C. Cavedo, Mgr., Durham, N. C. 

Cormany, Mrs. Marguerite. Mark Twain H. S., Statesburg, W. Va. 

Comer, Mrs. Watson 909 Kittitas St, Wenatch^ Wash. 
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Corning, Dorothy M 126 S. Locust, New Hampton, Iowa 

Cosgrove, Martha C 85 Fulton Ave*, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cotton, Mrs. Marion 88 Temple Court, Winnetka, III 

Couchman, Lillian F. 1286 Frederick Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cousins, Vera Lansdale School ICnoxville, Tenn. 

Cox, Lola 460 35th St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cox, Louise 2212 Hill Crest, Ft Worth, Tex. 

Coyle, Margaret 123 N. 50th Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crabbs, Josephine 733 Seymour Ave., Lansing, Mich 

Craig, Alice M 157 Chancey St, New Bedford, Mass. 

Cramblet Miss Mabel 271 W. Muskegon Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 

Crance, Edna A Manhasset, N. Y. 

Crawford Music Corp Att Sol Cohan, 145 W. 45th St, New York, N. Y. 

Crawford, Eva Everest, Kans. 

Crawford Kenneth -...Cameron, Mo. 

Crawford, Raymond A 276 Park, W, Roxbury, Mass. 

Crayton, F. B 302 N. Tryon St, Charlotte, N. C. 

♦Creitz, Eugene Robinson, Kam. 

Cressman, Mildred 238 Franklin St, Quakertown, Pa. 

Crisp, Lucy Cherry Falkland, N. C. 

Crissey, Florence E 2517 Montana St, El Paso, Tex. 

Crissey, Mrs 16 Fair Oak Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Crocker, Ellen M 170 W. 74A St, Hotd Berkeley, New York, N. Y. 

Croft Hazel T. 917 Bushwell St, Beloh, Wis. 

Croft Marie 1913 Bryan St, Dallas, Tex. 


Cromis, Miss Marie 1922 Washington Ave., Northampton, Pa. 

Crone, Mrs. Grace... Cape May Court House, N. J. 

Cronstedt Carl G. ,400 S. 4th St, Marshall Minn. 

Cross, Agnes M Lyon & Healy, Chicago, III 

Cross, Henry P 168 Bripkerhoff St, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Croudi, Elsie K. Elk City, Kans. 

Crowell, June 226 W. 5th St, Spencer, Iowa 

Crowley, Florence 30 Stone St, Biddeford, Me. 

Crowley, Frances T Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati Ohio. 

Crumbaugh, Miss Helen E 219 S. Macomb, El Reno, Okla. 

Cruthfield, Harriet Guilford, N. C. 

Cuddeback, Julia State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Cullen, Edward B Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cullen, Mrs. Helen V. 2758 Alameda Blvd., Baltimore, Md. 

Cullen, Mary A Mamaroneck Jr. High School Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Cullp*, Myra. Lovell Wyo. 

Culligan, Louise M ...Morris St, Norfolk, N. Y. 

CuIIum, Albert G. 41 Purser Place, Yonkers, N. Y. 

CuUum, Ernest J Director of Music, Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 

Cummer, Miss Ilene P Glenn Apts. 4, Fort Dodge, Iowa 

Cummings, Mrs. J. F...Wm. Penn High School 1716 Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cummings, Mary Ionia, Mich. 

Cundiff, Hannah M Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 

Cunningham, Emma B 200 S. Market Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Cunningham, Josephine Custer HaH, Hays, Kans. 

Curran, Walter 1847 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III 

Curiy, Pauline 2800 Ave. D, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Curtis, Helen Bush Conservatory, 839 N. Dearborn, Chicago, III 

Curtis, Ir^e A State Teachers College, Superior, Wis. 

Curtis, Lulu M Grieg Terrace, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Curtis, Mrs. Newton G. 21 Hamilton St, New Britain, Conn. 

Curts, RuA Johnstone 2813 Holmes St, Dallas Texas 

Curtiss, Ada M State Normal School, Jacksonville, Ala. 
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Cushman, Grace E. 1026 Richmond St, Brunswick, Ga. 

Custer, Nelle E 2665 Highland Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cutting, Amy P 129 Orchard Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Cutting, Julia Raymond, Wash. 

Cutts, C. R 710 W. Third, Anaconda, Mont 

Daab, Ernest W Belleville, III 

Dabney, Richard Central Jr. High, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dackerman, Priscilla 715 W. Market St, Akron, Ohio 

Dadman, H. Alice 1421 Grove Ave., Richmond, Va. 

Daggett, Geraldine Lenox Rd,, c/o B. F. Low, Derry, N. H. 

Dahlinger, Elsa M.... 14221 Chestnut St, Detroit, Mich. 

Dahlstrom, Elmer 920 W. Eighth Ave., Flint, Mich. 

Dailey, Ruth Roney 2041 Edgewood Ave., Durham, N. C. 

Dake, Mrs. Emeline No. 17 School, Orange St, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dale, Marie Columbus, Miss. 

Daleiden, Loretta State Teachers College, Valley City, N. D. 

Dalglish, Walter M 15 Richardson Ave., North Andover, Mass. 

Dailey, 0. E 803 State St, Madison, Wis. 

Dally, Kathryn F. 1862 Richmond Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Dalton, Gertrude C 3437 W. Adams, Chicago, 111. 

Dalton, Margaret N 206 Woodland Ter., Sharon Hill, Pa. 

Damon, Inez Field State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 

Danahy, M. Louise 177 Beard Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Danford, Blanche 552 N. Howard, Akron, Ohio 

Danforth School Fairview & Elm, Pueblo, Colo. 

Dangerfiel^ Mrs. Florence Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 

Daniel, Miss Eugenia 1302 Pennsylvania Ave., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Daniels, Imogene Fletcher, N. C. 

Daniels, LeRoy 2102 Francis Ave., Flint, Mich. 

Dann, Arthur J 27 Circuit Ave., Worcester, Mass. 

Dann, Dr. Hollis E New York Univ., Washington Sq., New York City, N. Y. 

Dann, Jennie Lee 7 Prospect St, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Darby, Lillie E 234 Jefferson St., Klamath Falls, Oregon. 

Darby, Ruth V. Greenleaf, Kans. 

Dare, Florence C. State Normal School, Glassboro, N. J. 

Darnall, Mrs. Esther 212 W. Armour, Kansas City, Mo. 

Darr, Mrs. Fannie Atkins, Ark. 

Darrin, Josephine 522 Adams, Wausau, Wis. 

Datesman, Mrs. Elsie Greene 800 Garrison St, Fremont, Ohio 

Dauereau, Dorothy 4625 W. 5th, Duluth, Minn. 

Davidson, Susan M 306 S. Madison St, Carthage, 111. 

Davies, Mr. Gwilym 81 N. Washington, St, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Davies, Mrs. Herbert 2412 Lawrence Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

Davies, Juanita v 211 E. 8th St, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Davies, Mary C 501 N. 8th, Allentown, Pa. 

Davis, Mrs. Egbert L Reynolds Rd., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Davis, Ennis D Ginn & Co., 70 5th Ave., New York City 

Davis, Erma Maple Ashley, Ohio 

Davis, Esther Jane Imperial Hotel, Reynoldsville, Pa. 

Davis, Ethel H 418 Cattell St, Easton, Pa, 

Davis, F. Edna 4946 Greene St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Davis, Mrs. H. Kenney 128 E. Blake Ave., Columbus, O. 

Davis, Harry W. 223 Roxbury St, Keene, N. H. 

Davis, Hobart S High School, Concord, N. C. 

Davis, Howard Clark State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Davis, Isabel T Roanoke Ave., Rtverhead, N. Y. 

Davis, Isla 318 W. Padon Ave., Blackwell, Old?. 

Davis, Jean E Estabrook House, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
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Davis, Jtane 214 S. 16tl^ St, Allentown, Pa. 

Davis, Katharine 728 N. Cherry St, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Davis, L. Marie 303 W. King, Lancaster, Pa. 

Davis, Litton Jarrett Jr. High, Springfield, Mo. 

Davis, Mrs. M. Wardner 174 Liberty St, Salem, W. Va. 

Davis, Mark Allan 110 S. Main St, West Hartford, Conn. 

Davis, Maude L. 27 Shattuck, Worcester, Mass. 

Davis, Naneen 432 Western Ave., Waterloo, Iowa 

Davis, Nell M 415 Canal St, Newton Falls, Ohio 

Davis, Ruth Stephen Foster Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 

Davis, S. Annie Kmgsley Terrace, East Lynn, Mass. 

Davis, Sarah B 4710 Kingsissing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dawes, Miss Amy Sta. B, Miss. Womansi College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Day, Ludle Rector Caldwell, Idaho 

De Bats, Gertrude A Bedford Schools, Bedford, Ohio 

De Fazio, Assunta 416 Washington, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

De Forest, Margaret 73 N. Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 

De Groot, Mrs. Amy S.... 208 S. 13th St, Allentown, Pa. 

De Mun, Irene Wnte Cloud, Kans. 

De Nero, Mrs. Irene 1021 Magolfin, El Paso, Texas 

De Seim, Stella C 2599 Glen Echo Drive, Columbus, O. 

De Vlaming, Isabel Supr. of Music, Lumberton, N. C. 

De Witt, Ruth Puyallup, Wash. 

Deakyne, Maude H 202 W. 18th St, Wilmington, Del. 

Dean, Gertrude M 419 24th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Deaver, Mabel H 1160 College Ave., Topeka, Kans. 

Dederer, Mrs. Hortense W Coatesville, Pa. 

Deist Mrs. Irene S Belle Plaine, Kans. 

Delaney, Vern D 5911 Greenwood Ave., Seattle. Wash. 

Delbridge, Maude 3306 Kenwood Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Deleiden, Gertrude Luverne, N. D. 

Dellcr, L. Eugenia 416 S. Holden, Warrenburg, Mo. 

Demand, H^el Aberdeen Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Demaree, Miss Clare R 276 W. Atlantic Ave., Audubon, N. J. 

Demarest, Clifford.... Laurel Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 

Demmler, Oscar W 217 Dalzell Ave., Ben Avon. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dempsey, John C 1541 N. ^d St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dengler, Clyde R 4101 Spruce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Denjrler, Mrs, Clyde 4101 Spruce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Denison, Mrs. B. B..... 88 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Denmark, Je^e 74 N. High. Athens, Ohio 

Denton, Pattie 212 Penn, Wichita, Kans. 

Denues, Jo^ Chilham Road, Mt Washington, Baltimore, Md. 

Denver, Mildred E. 9 Winsor St, Ludlow, Mass. 

Depcw, Ethel Lynch, Ky. 

Deschene, John J. Lewisburg, Ohio 

Dethier, J^n V. 11 Belmont Terrace, Boston 30, Mass. 

Detnck, Joan Gk)rman Chapman, Kans. 

Devendorf, Emma E 164 Engsboro Ave.. Gloversville, N. Y. 

Deventer, John Van 1201 Prince Edward St, Fredericksburg. Va. 

Devmey, Nellie E. 1129 W. 4th. Wilmington. DeL 

Devorfc Helen M. 1600 Avery. Parkersburg. W. Va. 

2*^' City School Office, Eugene, Oregon 

Dewey, Oiarlotte Ethel 739 Ostrom Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dexter, Gertrude W. 20 Columbus Ave., Beverlcv Mass. 

Diammt, Mary 1327 S. Broad. Philadelphi?. Pa. 

Diamond, Dorothy Supr. of Music. Orleans, Nebr. 

Djckerman, C. Louise S3 Lilley Rd., W. Hartford, Conn. 
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Dickey, Mrs. Katherine B 117 Ransom Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

Dickinson, Helen R. 2070 San La Rae Dr., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dickinson, John W. 3527 N. Audubon, Spoksme, Wash. 

Diebel, Dorothy Schuyler Hall, Salina, Kans. 

Diehl, Benetta 5 S. Jackson, Batavia, 111. 

Diehl, Joseph Dale 160 Longview, Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 

Diehl, Ursa M 250 N. Martinson, Wichita, Kans. 

Dierker, Hilda 818 Gilbert St., Columbus, O. 

Diers, Francis H Univ. of Wichita, Wichita, Kans. 

Dilworth, Miss Velma A 7 Blue Rock St, Millersville, Pa. 

Dines, Etta C Music Dept, Public Schools, Greenville, S. C. 

Dingee, Josephine L Milfori Del 

Dinkeloo, Gerard J 579* W. Park Ave., Highland Park, 111. 

Dinkmeyer, Adah C 4441 N. Hermitage/ Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Dlnsmore, Clifford E 14 Wood Court Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Dissinger, C. F 37 N. Madison, laGrange, 111. 

Ditton, Anna 22 Reese Court Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Dixie Music House Geo. C. Gault 320 S. Wabash, Chicago, 111. 

Dixon, Mrs. Ann 226 No. 1st Ave., East Duluth, Minn. 

Dixon, Esther Lewis, Kans. 

Dixon, May 126 E. Elm, E. Rochester, N. Y, 

Dixon, W. R. Marshfield, Wis. 

Doets<^ Louise 200 White St, Flint Midiigan. 

Doetzel, Frederick A 2300 1st Ave., E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Dollarhide, Mary 516 Main, Stillwater, Okla. 

Dolley, Mrs. Helen M Limerick, Me. 

Donmyer, Byron C 1901 Barker, Lawrence, Kans. 

Donna, Katherine 19 Elm St, Great Barrington, Mass. 

Donnelly, Catherine Bo/s Dormitory, Jacksonville, Ala. 

Donoghue, Anna E. 44 Cheltenham Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 

Donovan, Mary C 187 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 

Dooley, Mary F. 1742 E. 68th St, Apt 3, Chicago, 111. 

Dorman, Mrs. May 87 Good, Akron, Ohio 

Dom, Pauline Woodsfield, Ohio 

Dorsett Lois M N. C. C. W., Greensboro, N. C. 

Dorward, E. Marion 450 Main St, South Manchester, Conn. 

Dotti, Michael 31 Wellington Rd., Upper Darby. Pa. 

Doty, J. C .....High School, Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 

Doub, Mildred Oakboro, N. C. 

Dougan, Roy E. 924 N.. Austin Blvd., Oak Park, 111. 

Douglass, Mrs. F. H 1806 11th St, N. W.. Washington. D. C. 

Dow, Helen Supv of Music, Rangely, Me. 

Dowd, Rutih E State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 

Downes, Herbert W. W 329 Main Street, Bradford, Mass. 

Downey, Helen E Rosary College, River Forest, HI. 

Downie, Helen R. 4447 Vancouver Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Downie, Mildred 114 S. 20th Ave., Duluth, Minn. 

Downing, Margaret K 715 St Clair, Detroit, Mich. 

Downing, Winifred Smith 2970 Sheridan Road. Chicago, 111. 

Drake, Grant 79 Franklin St, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

DrescAer, Ella S 59 Kingston PI., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Drew, Pauline 3208 E. Pine, Wichita, Kans. 

Drexel, Rhea E. ....343 N. Sixth St, Reading, Pa. 

Drude, Christine Box 617, Austin, Pa. 

Drum, Elizabeth B Harrington, Del. 

Drury, Grace F. 961 Jefferson St, Muskegon, Mich. 

Dryer, Sarah 1104 Elm^ St, Birmingham, Ala. 

Dudley, l^orence SOS Denison, Manhattan, Kans. 
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Duguid, Helen P 181 Sigourney St, Hartford, Conn. 

Duke, Josephine G 86 W. 8di St, Bayonne, N. J. 

Duncan, Lucille L 946 Faulkner, Wichita, Kans. 

Dunham, C. S 950 15th St, Boulder, Colo. 

Dunham, Erline High School Music Dept, Spokane, Wash. 

♦Dunham, Franklin Educatioxml Dept, Aeolian Co., New York, N. Y. 

Dunlap, Ina M 2951 15th Ave., Moline, 111. 

Dunlop, Millicent Julesburg, Colo. 

Dunn, Emma 1104 N. Second St, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Dunn, Mrs. Francis P 40 So. 4th St, Aurora, 111. 

Dunn, Mrs. Helen G 2006 60th St, Kenosha, Wis. 

Dunne, Mrs. Dorothy S High School, Lynbrook, N. Y. 

Dunning, Frances S 128 Lincoln Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Dunzilla, Alverda M 411 W. Center St, Sh^andoah, Pa. 

Dupaul, Marion 6236 N. Broad, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Durkee, Mrs. Abbie M 3020 Grant, El Paso, Tex. 

Durheim, Ruth 842 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Duke, Lucie W 229J4 W. 11th St, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

♦Dwire, Henry Robt E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Dyer, Harold S 1505 R 1st Ave., Winfield, Kans. 

Dyke, Mrs. M. S 1941 S. Grant St, Denver, Colo. 

Dykema, Peter W Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Eagelson, Helen Franklin School, Boise, Idaho 

Earlenbaugh, Vida Claflin, Kans. 

Early, Gertrude 632 Woodbine Ave., Oak Park, 111. 

♦Earhart, Will Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Easley, Joan 4632 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Easter, Ethel Marg^et Bay St, Barnett, N. J. 

Eastm^ Mrs. Virginia 511 S. Martinson, Wichita, Kans. 

Easton, Hazel 1244 W. Philadelphia, Detroit, Michigan. 

Eaton, Minnie L 23 Atkinson, Dover, N. H. 

Ebenholtz, Edith J 4103 Nelson St, Chicago, HI. 

Eberle, Alma 314 2nd Ave., Altoona, Pa. 

Eberle, Elizabeth St. Clair, Mich. 

Eberly, Ivan G Remington, Ind. 

Eckard, Ethel 7363 Walnut Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eckert Clara 354 Mission Dr., Akron, Ohio 

Eckman, Elsie M 83 Thornton, Roxbury, Mass. 

Eddy, Alice C 5515 Kimbark, Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Eddy, Ruth B Maple Ave., Swansea, Mass. 

Ede, Kate Frances, L.AB Heppner, Oregon 

Edmonds, Lida M 301 W. Marion St., Elkhart, Ind. 

Edwards, Miss Bessie 700 E. Boulevard, Charlotte, N. C. 

Edwards, Ethel M R. F. D. 6, Saco Road, So. Portland, Me. 

Edwards, Evora M Glasco, Kans. 

Edwards, Mabel 3707 Powelton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edwards, Rt^ Gamer, N. C. 

Edwards, Miss Winifred A 6 Gmesee Pic Blvd., Rochester, N. Y. 

^nger, Mr. Stanley 718 Pikes Peak Ave.. Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Egan, Katherine R 422 N. Front St, Allentown, Pa. 

Egger Helen K. 415 W. 8th Ave., Gary, Ind. 

Eigenbrodt, Vema A 569 Portland Ave., St Paul, Minn. 

Eller, Fannie Lew ^ Harvard PI., Orchard Parlt N. Y. 

Eldndge. Elizabeth Lee 226 W. 12th, Emporia, Kans. 

Elgin, Mildred Marie 424 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Elledge, Clara Benton Hall, Washburn College, Tope1«^ Kans. 

Elledge, Gladys 1329 E. 63rd St, Seattle, Wash. 

Ellerbusch, Carline High Sdiool, Prairie du Sac, Wis. 
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EUert, Lawrence B 11 E. 44th St, New York, N. Y. 

EUinger, Louise Minonk, lU. 

Elliot Emma G. 67 Griswold St, Delaware, O. 

Elliott Virginia M Supr. of Music, Barnet Vt 

Elliott Walter It. 1235 Harrison St, NoWesville, Ind. 

Ellis, Miss Marjorie 4) Fremont St, Westfield, Mass. 

EUis, Mary L. 116 W. 5th St, Flora, 111. 

Ellis, Vivian Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Ellis, Yale H 672 Idlewild Circle, Birmingham, Ala. 

Elsey, Ellis Neece 714 Gare, Lawton, Okla. 

Embs, Anton H Santa Maria Apartments, 725 Erie St, Oak Park, Illinois 

Emerson, Mildred 19 Lombard, Arlington, Mass. 

Emery, Genevieve 228 E. Market Yorl^ Pa. 

Emery, S. Gordon Edinboro, Pa. 

Emmons, Annie F. 482 Laurel Hall Ave., Cranston, R I. 

Endebrock, Virginia 605 Newton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Endicott, C H 209 W. 4th, The Dalles, Ore. 

Endsley, Opal M * Republic, Kans. 

Engell, Wm 2130 Harding, Detroit, Mich. 

Engle, Ruth E Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 

Enna, Mrs. P. V. 212 S. Van Buren, Green Bay, Wis, 

Ennor, Miss Mabel State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 

Enscoe, Evelyn Fair Haven Jr. High, New Haven, Conn. 

Entorf, Lucile J Amboy, 111. 

Epler, Edith J Hatboro, Pa. 

Epperson, Emery G. 1069 S. 7th, East Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Eppes, Eva Taylor State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Erickson, Alexander 216 N. Michigan, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

Ersldne, Alice H 138 Westervelt Ave., New Brighton, N. Y. 

Ervin, P. G Kingwood, W. Va. 

Estvad, Remore C General Delivery, Midwest, Wyo. 

Estyn, Rita 310 N. Pine Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Euren, Signa 311 10th St, N., Morehead, Minn. 

Euterpe Club Greensboro, N. C. 

Europe, Mary L. 1008 S St, N. W., Washinp^ton, D. C. 

♦Evans, Mrs. Blanche E. KL 180 Woolper Ave., Clifton, Cincinnati Ohio 

Evans, Eleanor 1245 S. 23rd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Evans, Mrs. Gladys 2831 State St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Evans, Grace E 500 W. Chelton Ave., Germantown, Pa. 

Evans, John ^1813 E. Tioga St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Evans, Lillian M Bonny Oalcs, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Evans, Mack University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Evans, Mary G. Collingswood High School, ColHngswood, N. J. 

Evans, Naomi R 1310 W. 22nd St, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Evanson, Jacob A Community Music Ass*n, Flint Mich. 

Evarts, Mrs. Marie D 1400 Bemis St, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Eveleth, Esther 11 Ashland Ave., River Forest III. 

Evengson, Ethel I Court House, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Everly, Elizabeth Bums, Kan. 

Ewing, Adelaide F 220 Elgin Ave., Forest Park, 111. 

Ewing, Pearl E 5530 Amsby PI,, Cincinnati. O. 

Eyer, Harriet A 201 Quincy, Pueblo, Colo. 

Eyler, E. Luanna 123 Hazel Ave., Kittanning. Pa. 

Fanton, Grace M 1058 Wheeling Ave., Zanesville, Ohio 

Farley, Madeline J 805 E. 30th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Farnsworth, Charles H Thetford, Vt 

Farr, Frank D 221 E. 20th St, Chicago, 111. 

Farrell, Mary M 5133 Wash. Blvd,, Chicago, III. 
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Faux, Eugene L. 92 E 1st St, So., Springville, Utah. 

Fay, Evelyn 0 401 W. 118th St, New York, N. Y. 

Fay, Jay W 131k Murray Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

Fedcr, Helen C 5537 S. Paulina St, Chicago, 111. 

Fee, Helen M 125 Belmont St, Warren, Ohio 

Fel^, J. Fred Lcgris Bank Bldg., Kankakee, III. 

Feidler, Gladys E Normal School, Salisbury, Md. 

Feldmann, Howard City Schools, Arkansas City, Kans. 

Feller, Edwin Hotel Southland, Norfolk, Va. 

Fellows, Alice 5325 Edgewater Dr., Toledo, Ohio 

Fenner, Gladys A 305“ N. Kansas, Norton, Kans. 

Fenwiii, G. Roy 27k McNab St, So., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 

Ferguson, Marguerite L. 313 S. Marion, Cardington, Ohio 

Fern, James P Supv. of Music, Ellsworth, Kans. 

Fcro, Eudora H 304 Arlin^on Ave., E. McKeesport, Pa. 

Ferris, Jeanette 1331 S. Broad St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ferron, Gertrude 3718 Spring Garden St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ferry, Mrs. Willa C 219 Front St, Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Fetherolf, Mrs. Miriam Mt Holly, N. J. 

Fetherston, Elmer 217 W. Buena Vista, Detroit, Mich. 

Fiala, Anna Jarmila Augustana College Conservatory, Rock Island, 111. 

Field, Ernestine Rock Hill, S, C. 

Fielding, Miss Ethel St Mary's School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Fields, Virginia 701 Chestnut Greensboro, N. C. 

Filbert, Marion L, 230 Friedensburg Rd., Mt. Penn, Pa. 

Finch, John 1010 Beaconsfield, Grosse Point, Mich. 

Findlay, F. M New England Conservatory of Music, Boston 17, Mass. 

Findley, K. W 133 W. North St, Wooster, Ohio 


Fink, Bernice H Box 822, Harlan, Iowa 

Fink, Ella Louise 606 Main St, Whitewater, Wis. 

Fink, Fred 912 N. Weber St, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Finkbeiner, Katherine R Box 187, Rio, Wis. 

Finley, Frances Fay Box 72, Wendling, Ore. 

Finley, Joseph A 401 E. 37th St, Portland, Ore. 

Finney, Marie Educ. Dept, Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 

Firebaugh, Mildred Bowling Green, Va. 

Fischer, Alma 851 S. Main, Urbana, Ohio 

Fischer, Pansy Guide Rock, Nebr. 

Fish, Stella Elise 1042 Delia Ave., Akron, Ohio 

Fishbum, Hummel High School, Chester, Pa. 

Fisher, Gertrude Box 247, Shamokin, Pa. 

Fisher, Otto L Univ. of Wichita, Wichita, Kans. 

Fisher, Russell W Carmel, Ind. 

Fisher, W. Ethelbert 4014 Montgomery Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Fisher, Mrs. Wm. Arms..., 362 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Fithian, Powell G. 114 Windsor Ave., Haddonfield, N. J. 

Fitzgerald, Grace D 25 > So. Corona St, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Fitzgerald, Grace M 2281 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Fitzgerald, James A 252 Tremont St, Boston, Mass. 

Fitzmaurice, Margaret ......Sound Beach* School, Greenwich, Conn. 

Fit* Patrick, Miss Bemadine M 3045 West 39th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

♦FitzSimons, H. T Finchley House, 23 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III 

Flagg, Marion E 92 Momingside Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Flaherty, Esther C 1335 Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Flanders, Marion 229 E. Main St, Patchogue, L. I., N. Y. 

Flanagan, Florence A 1335 Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fleming, Ada M 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III 

Fleming, Dorothy 54 Rhinediff Dr., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Fleming, Esther .202 E. 13th, Hutchinson, Kans. 

Fleming Gertrude 89 W. Bethune, Detroit, Mich. 

Fleming, Mrs. May Ferris.. 47 S. Manning St, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Fletcher, Flora 124 Jefferson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Flueckiger, Samuel L 1125 Federal Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 

Flynn, Wm. H 68 Daley Ave., Dalton, Mass. 

Folin, Eva Cyrus, Minn. 

Foltz, Donald 6103 Momingside Dr., Brookly Station, Cleveland, Ohio 

Foote, Mary 2416 Hilton Ave., Ashland, Ky. 

Forbes, Kennethi V. A 415 S. Summit St, Iowa City, Iowa 

Ford, Glen J 113 Banleson, Joliet, 111. 

Ford, Virginia L Belle Plaine, Kans. 

Fomshell, Ruth 736 E. Central, Miamisburg, Ohio 

Forshaw, Mrs. Myra Wyle. 1010 W. Court St, Pendleton, Ore. 

Foster, Bertha M Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Foster, Miss Clyde E 318 Washtenaw Ave., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Foster, Mrs. Cora Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. 

Fouser, Chas. E. Box 933, Cheney, Wash. 

Fowler, Mary Alice 64 Edwin PL, Asheville, N. C. 

Fox, Cleo G 429 W. Walnut St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Fox, Thelma 547 N. Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 

Fox, Mrs. Vesta M Clayton, Ohio 

Francis, J. Henry 1425 Lee St, Charleston, W. Va. 

♦Frank, Elsa J 2360 Lake Dr., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Frank, Ruth 426 N. Rutan, Wichita, Kans. 

Frank, Virginia Box 705, High Point N. C. 

Frankenheld, Celia R 828 Elkins Ave., Elkins. Park, Pa. 

Franklin, Eleanor H 215 N. Broad, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Franklin, Elsie Box 122 Smith Center, Kans. 

Frantz, Elmer J McComb, Miss. 

Frary, Wayne 130 W. Euclid, Detroit, Mich. 

Erase, Mrs. Chas High School, Muscoda, Wis. 

Fraser, Jessie M 106 Pennsylvania Ave., Charleston, W. Va. 

Fraser, Loraine E 34 Lewis PL, Rockville Center, N. Y. 

Fraser, Marie 201 W. Witherbee, Flint Mich. 

Fravd, Vini 2351 College St, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Fray, Jane E Carlisle, Pa. 

Freeborn, Henrietta 812 Woodlawn Ave., Valley City, N. D. 

Freeburg, Roy E University of Montana, Missoula, Montana 

Freeman, Wyatt C c/o Ada High School, Ada, Oklahoma 

Fremmer, Mabel 370 Essex St, Lawrence, Mass. 

French, Mr. A. E...The Arfredgar Press, 78 Beach St, Revere 51, Boston, Mass. 

French, Francelia 401 So. 14th, Laramie, Wyo. 

French, Frances G. 46 Glen Road, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 

Freshman, Mark M Box 484, Burley, Idaho 

Frey, Mrs. Leona H ..245 S. Church, Paris, Tex. 

Fri^e, Frances B 417 Tregaron Road, Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

Friday, Janet .....6648 Glenwood Ave., Chicago. 111. 

Frierson, C. B Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. 

Fristad, Millie J 311 Mclver St. Greensboro, N. C. 

Froehlich, Frederick William 2730 N. Fifth St, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Frost, Sara K. 920 Van Ness, Tempe, Ariz. 

Frudeauf, Belva E 7817 Clark Ave,, Qeveland, Ohio 

Fryberger, Mrs. Agnes M....4535 Lindell Blvd., Monticello Apt, St. Louis, Mo. 

Frye, Charlotte 791 E. Chicago Rd.. Bronson, Mich. 

Fryer, Nora G. 854 Clarkson St, Denver, Colo. 

Fryfogle, Theo F Uniem High School. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Fuentes, Gertrudis Cagayan Norman School, Cagayan, Misamis, P. I. 
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Fuller, Mrs. Harriet S 246 W, Fourth Ave., W., Dickinson, N. Dak. 

Fuller, Helen H Tecumseh, Neb. 

Fuller, Margaret Mary A 806 3rd St., N.‘ W., Minot, North Dakota. 

’•‘Fullerton, Charles A 2321 Franklin St., Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Fullerton, Mrs. Lulah Powers, Oregon 

Fulton, Adelina Patti Jefferson Jr. H. S., Center St, Meriden, Conn. 

Fulton, Mrs. Howard E 937 Lynnwood Ave., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Futtney, Mareta Washington High School, Two Rivers, Wis. 

Gafney, Ray E. S. W. High School, 65 Warnell Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Gaines, Margaret 40 Irving PI., New York, N. Y. 

Gaiser, Norma E 211 Independence Ave., Waterloo, Iowa 

Gaither, Edna ..1027 Jackson, Joplin^ Mo. 

Gale, Albert 417 E Center St, Alva, Okla. 

Gale, Mrs. Albert 1124 Sth St, Alva, Kans. 

^le, Mrs. M. F 83 Washington St, Concord, N. H. 

(^llagher, Marjorie 2640 Wilson Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Gallets, Miss Sophia G. 749 W. Exchange St, Akron, O. 

Galloway, Sara Supr. of Music, Frederick Hotel, Huntington, W. Va. 

♦Galperin Music Co. 17 Capitol, Charleston, W. Va. 

Gamble, Miss Gertrude 20 West V\food St, Youngstown, Ohio 

Gannon, Anna 321 South A, Arkansas City, Kans. 

Gannon, Mrs. Rose L,... Chicago Musical College, 64 E, Van Buren, Chicago, 111. 

Gardner, C. R. Box 116, Maryville, Mo. 

Gardner, Borgia 6559 Harvard St, Chicago, 111. 

Gardner, Mrs. Ouita Lee School, 20th & Cinn Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 

Gardner, Ruby Reed 504 Lenesque Ave., Wynne, Ark. 

Garland, Agnes G. 70 E. State St, Montpelier, Vt 

Garnett, Maude Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Garrett, Irene ....Evanston, Wyo. 

Garrett, Miss Mary E 7129 7th St, Washington, D. C. 

Garthe, Alice L 1718 N. Lawndale Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Gartin, Berlydine • Rozel, Kans. 

Gartlan, George H 131 Livingston Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Garver, Donald 120 Westdale Ave., Winston-Salem, N, C. 

Garvey, Agnes G. 24 Washburn St, Worcester, Mass. 

Garvin, Edward 1110 Ellerbe St, Columbia, S. C. 

Gaskill, Laura D 144 Kings Highway, E., Haddonfield, N. J. 

Gastfield, Harriet C Deerfield, 111. 

Gaston, E. Thayer 113 Spruce, Minneapolis, Kans. 

Gatton, Mrs. Harper 2 Seminary, Madisonville, Ky. 

Gatwood, E. J 15 Oakwood Ave., Dajton. Ohio 

Gauch, Edna C, 29 Copperfield Road, Worcester. Mass 

Gaver, Ella F. 1313 Garfield Ave., Springfield, Ohio 

Gebhart, David R. Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Geddes, Helen M 1007 Front, Marietta, Ohio 

Gehrkens, Karl W 285 E. College St, Oberlin, Ohio 

Geiger, Mrs. Irma S 861 No. Main St, Pleasantville, N. J. 

Geiger, Martha E 245 S. Sixth St, Reading. Pa. 

Geisler, Grace 609 N. Jackson St, Wilmin^on, Delaware 

Geist, Miss Miriam E 473 Flamingo St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Geller, M. Ella 521 ColunAia Ave., Lansdale, Pa. 

GemberKng, Laura L Roaring Spnng, Pa. 

George. Anna. 3318 Delaware St, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gerard, Ruth 0 212 S. Cedar St, Marshfield, Wis. 

Gernsh, Ohve M 201 E. 6th St. Tempe, Ariz. 

Gettys, M J.. Box 693. Wichita. Kans. 

Gibson, Ahce M 208 S. 1st, Madera, Calif. 

Gibson, Leona Weslaco, Tex. 
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Gibson, Lois M Box 135, Hillsdale, N. J. 

Gibson, Mary 322 E. 10 Ave., Tarentum, Pa. 

Gibson, Thomas L 3004 Clifton Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Giddings, Sue 72 St. Stephens St, Boston, Mass, 

Giddings, Thaddeus P 1900 S. Ferry St, Anoka, Minn. 

Gifford, A L Idaho Falls, Idaho 

Gifford, Jennie L 162 N. 9th St, Newark, N, J. 

Gifford, Mary Birdsboro, Pa, 

Gilbert, E. Helen M 950 Green St, Allentown, Pa. 

Gilbert, Jasper H 407 N. High, El Dorado, Kans. 

Gilbert, Margaret E 1006 Constitution, Emporia, Kans. 

Gilbreath, Miss Logan 1801 Jule St, St Joseph, lio. 

Gildenmeister, Louise 3745 Sheffield Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Gilderhus, Dagny Box 143, McHenry, N. D. 

Gildersleeve, Glenn 540 W. 122nd St, Apt 5D, New York City 

Gill, Ethan N Osage City, Kans. 

Gill, Lily B Woman’s College, Montgomery, Ala. 

Gillespie, Mary Women’s College, Newark, Del. 

Gillespie, Thomas L 2103 E. Main St, Endicott, N. Y. 

Gillett, Pauline 18404 Woodbine, R F. D. No. 8, Box 900, Detroit, Mich. 

Gillett, Thalia 1403 Montana St, El Paso, Tex. 

Gillette, Cora State Teachers College, Jamestown, N. Dak. 

Gillette, Drusilla M 40 W. College, Springfield, Ohio 

Gilley, Gladys R...- 821 N. Emporia, Wichita, Kans. 

Gilley, Ruth E ..515 Belief onte St, Russell, Ky. 

Gilliam, Dorothy C S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gilyeat, Eimest University of Wichita, Wichita, Kans. 

Ginand, Mar^ret 165 Wesleyan Ave., Providence, R I. 

Gingrioo, Irving ...646 Belden Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Gipe, Stuart E 303 S. George St, York, Pa. 

Givens, Mrs. Celeste Granger, Iowa 

Giant, Mary Helen 13 Lake PI., Pleasantville, N. J. 

Glanville, Olive 571 Upson St, Akron, Ohio 

Glascock, Sara Flemingsburg, Ky. 

Glass, Clyde L. 506 M. St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Glaze, Tranie E Harford, Susquehanna Co., Pa. 

Gleason, A^es M .....2500 E. 46th, Cleveland, Ohio 

Gleason, Elizabeth 76 Garden St, Hartford, Conn. 

Gledhill, Anne 1209 Louden, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Glenn, Louise 505 S. Chilton Ave., Tyler, Tex. 

♦Glenn, Mabelle 207 Studio Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Glenn, Margaret H 1027 W. Main, Sharpsville, Pa 

Glockzin, Albert A 1720 Virginia Ave., Connersvillc, Ind. 

Glover, Nellie L. 203 E. Mill, Aki^on, O. 

Glynn, Maude E 54 Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gmelin, Max R 444 10th Ave., South, Qinton, Iowa. 

Goepfert, Paul 0 4132 N. 2nd St., Independence, Kans. 

Goettler, Thelma .....Front St, Souderton, Pa. 

Goetz, Arthur 4041 Vivieton M ,S, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Goetz, Esther ^10 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Goetz, Mrs. Gertrude 441 E. 41st, Portland, Ore. 

Goff, Howard 312 Monroe, E. Alton, 111. 

Goines, Phyllis T 1615 S St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Goldenberg, Morris 93 Water, Worcester, Mass. 

Goldenstar, Mrs. Paul 1149 S. Hawthorne, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

♦Goldsmith, Ike 118 S. Topeka, Wichita, Kans. 

Goldstein, Dorothy M 8 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Gk)ldstein, Gertrude Nyack, N. Y. 
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Goldstein, Louise Dick Dowling Jr. High, Beaumont, Texas 

Goldthwaite, Geo. T 142 State St., Berlin, N. H. 

Gollwitzer, Janice 1910 Tuxedo, Detroit, Mich. 

Good, Eleanor 151 W. 36th St, Erie, Pa. 

Goodner, Mary 131 E. Oklahoma Ave., Knoxville, Term. 

Goodrich, Louis B 1199 Morris Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Goodrie, Mildred c/o J. W. Pay, Milbank, S. D. 

Goodsell, Evelyn Department of Music, State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 

Goodwin, May 75 N. Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Goodwin, Melvin Biggs Supervisor of Music, 18 E. High St, Clayton, N. J. 

Gordon, Edgar B 2206 Van Hise Ave., Madison, Wisconsin 

Gorham, Martha Jo N. C. C W., Greensboro, N. C. 

Gorman, Catherine H SO Hope St, Providence, R. L 

Gorton, Mildred V. 522 W. Wisconsin St, Portage, Wis. 

Goss, Mrs. Ralph 44 School St, Berwick, Me. 

Gould, Edwin M...... Box 3081, W. Asheville, N. C. 

Gould, Ruth 1309 Second Ave., Dodge City, Kans. 

Gowers, C. H 109 S. Market, Muncy, Pa, 

Graham, James 44 Merriman Ave., Asheville, N. C. 

Graham, Marion B 1811 Sycamore St, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Graham, Weltha Ann 395 N. 3rd Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Granger, Miss Mary A. 311 11th Ave., S. E., Aberdeen, S. D. 

Grant, Mrs. Dawn 48 James St, Auburn, Me. 

Grant, Dorothy 7551 Merrill Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Grant, Edward J 83 Glenham St, Providence, R. I. 

Grant, Mrs. Margaret M 1112 Chestnut Emporia, Kans. 

Grant Richard W Dir. Dept Music, Pa. Stated College, State College. Pa. 

Graves, Leland S 42 S. Park Dr., Gloversville, N. Y. 

Graves, Ruth E Kimball, Nebr. 

Graves, Virginia Okanogan, Wash. 

♦Gray, Mrs. Bowman W. 5th S., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gray, Catherine J 601 W. High St., Piqua, Ohio 

Gray, Edith M ..; Tomah, Wis. 

♦Gray, Mrs. James A Cherry St, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Greeman, Neuda Hurt 310 Hunt St, Cuero, Tex. 

Green, Mrs. Carlotta W.... Cover Road, Brighton Station, Rochester, New York 

Green, Mrs. Emily Prugh Baggs, Wyo. 

Green, Esther 36 <Bonzano St, Ecorse, Mich. 

Green, May E. 1128 Union, Emporia, Kans. 

Green, Willard B 1 N. Church St, Cortland, N. Y. 

Greene, Esther 38 Elm St, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Greene, Rosemary M 2518 Monroe Ave., E. St Louis, III 

Greenway, Mrs. C. J 12139 Eggleston Ave., Qticago, 111. 

Greer, Helen 1785 Agnes, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gregg, Mary Frances 302 N. Jarvis, Creston, la. 

Gregory, Arthur E 1126 Oakland Ave., Indiana, Pa. 

Greiner, Mrs. H. W. Washington, 111. 

Grenzebac^ Mrs. Cora..... 2918 Ola Ave., Tampa, Fla. 

Gress, Alice L 502 W. Main St, Stoughton, Wis. 

Gretton, Harry A ...498 Main St, Orange, N. J. 

Griffin, Edwardr N 8 Newtonville, Ave., Newton, Mass. 

Griffith, Mrs. Elizabeth .-..820 S. Main, Tulsa, Okla. 

Griffith, Janet..... 2653 Bellaire St, Denver, Colo. 

Griffith, Mrs. William Supr. of Music, Manchester Center, Vt. 

Griggs, Annie L 93 Main, Newport, Vt 

Grill, K. R. N Wausau, Wis. 

Gnmes, Mrs. Amelia 3119 N St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Grumn, Walter 507 Winona St, Winona, Minn. 
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Grindel, R. R. 113 East Ave., Stevens Point, Wis. 

♦Grinnell Bros. Music House 1515 Woodward, Detroit, Mich. 

Grosh, Ruth E c/o Carl Fischer, Inc., 62 Cooper Square, New York, N. Y. 

Grosse, Reba Conger 137 N. Gifford, Elgin, III. 

Grover, Viola M Ellis Apt. No. K, Paducah, Ky. 

Guile, Mabel A 54 Premium River Rd., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Gully, Mrs. Frank 124 Annandale St, Asheville, N. C. 

Gump, Doris Madison Mills, Ohio 

"^unn, Nancy Box 184, Lake Forest, 111. 

Gunn, Roland S 16 W. 8th, Hutchinson, Kans. 

Gurrant, Ellen N. Wilkesboro, N. C. 

Guss, Dohra M 541 S. 16th, Newarl^ N. J, 

Gustafson, Astrid.^ ...1316 S. 5th, Rockford, III 

Guttromson, Edith Box 395, Valley City, N. D. 

Guy, Mrs. Leone R. Supv. of Music, La Grange, Ind. 

Guy, Minnie P Grold Hill, Ore. 

Guy, Ruth C 426 N. Oak St, Danville, 111. 

Haake, Mrs. C. J 500 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

Haake, Charles J 500 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago, 111. 

Haas, Mae E 33 N. Franklin, Allentown, Pa. 

Haasarud, Elvira 1512 Madison St, La Crosse, Wis. 

Hacker, Marie 8642 Kerceval, Detroit, Mich. 

Hadcett, Mabel T Browndale Dr., Little Neck, L. L, N. Y. 

Hadida, Sophie C. 56 Day’s Park, Buffalo, N. Y. 

♦Hadley, Earl L 57 E. Jackson, Chicago, 111. 

Hadley, Lois T 1937 Orrington Ave., Evanston, III 

Haener, Virginia E 1241 Penn, Denver, Colo. 

Haemecke, Marie 416 Grove Ave., Barringtoa 111, 

Hagar, Jessie May 62 Leslie, Newark, N. J. 

Hagerman, Hazel 22 No. Summit Ave., Pitman, N. J. 

Hahnel, Eugene M 2654 S. S9th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Haigh, Miss Elsie 403 S. Douglas St, Lyons, Kans. 

Haight, Lee-Belle 2^ Fairmount* Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio 

Haines, Charlotte 1327 S. Broad St, Philadelphia, Pa* 

Haines, Florence L. Board of Ed. Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

Haines, Lloyd * 842 Princeton, Akron, Ohio 

Haire, Eva Flenniken School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Haire, Helen R 209 Ruffner Ave., Charleston, W. Va. 

Hale, Fred P 1006 N. Main, High Point, N. C. 

Hale, Kenneth 1631 Calumet, Detroit, Mich. 

Hall, Anna F. 440 12th St, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Hall, Frances E 254 Washington St, Providence, R. I. 

Hall, Gertrude 45 Hall St, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hall, Miss Helen M 2017 Ravenna Blvd., Seattle, Wash. 

Hall, Helen R 28 Broad St, Apt 8, Asheville, N. C. 

Hall, Ina W..... 45 Hall St, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hall, Katherine ..2 Saline Ave., Narberth, Pa. 

Hall, Marion Bowling Green State Normal, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Hall, Mary Ruth ...Chattanooga High School, Chattanooga, Teim. 

Hall, Minerva Cook 725 E. ISth St, Long Beach, Calif. 

Hallen. Wendell A. 7148 Ogontz Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hallenbeck, Harold 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Halstead, E. E..; 708 4th Ave., California, Pa. 

Ham. Ema Urland 900 N. Limestone St, Springfield, Ohio 

Hamblen, Mrs. Laura E. 836 N. Grove Ave., Oak Park, III 

Hamilton, A. Isabel * Bathgate, N. D. 

Hamilton, Beatrice Eastport Inn, Eastport L. L, N. Y. 

Hamilton, Beth Lowrey School, Fordson, Mich. 
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Hamilton, Carrie E 

Hammersky, Evelyn 

Hamilton, Mrs. O. C 

Hamm, Gladys 

Hammitt, Lillian E 

Hammond, Marion 

Hammond, Miss Stella L... 
Hampton, Mrs. Madge C... 

Hanauska, Marie 

Hancon, Elma 

Hand, Eleanor E 

Hand, Emma* J 

♦Hanes, Mrs. John 

♦Hanes, P. H., Jr 

Hanley, May H 

Hanneman, F. H 

Hannen, Helen M 

Hanselman, Joseph L. 

Hanson, Alice M 

Hanson, Florence M 

Hanson, Mrs. Herbert 

Hanson, Leslie D 

Hanson, Louise. 

Harble, Mary Jane 

Harclerode, Wm. M 

Hardin, Mrs. Frances Pool. 

Hardy, E. B. L 

Hardy, Ocia Faye 

Harelson, H. B 

Harkes, Marie 

Harkins, Mrs. Roy L 

Harmon, Anna C 

Harmon, EflSe 

Harms, Carl 

Ham, Marybelle« 

Harp, E. L..... 

Harper, James C 

Harper, Mary 

Harper, R. Pauline 

Harralson, Kate Lee 

Harrington, Arthur 

Harrington, Dean 

Harrington, Reno 

Harris, E. Ludle 

Harris, Mrs. Ella 

Harris, Lucelia 

Harris, Mar^erite 

Harris, Pauline 

Harrison, Miss A. H 

Harrison, Alice 

Harrison, Frances 

Harrison, Mrs. Halle 

Harrison, Jack 

Harrison, Mabel B 

Hart, F. T 

Hart, Mrs. Maurine Phillips 

Hartenbower, Alvine 

Hartley, James 


2100 Braddock Ave., Swissvale, Pa. 

Cossitt School, La Grange, 111. 

Asheville, N. C. 

....Fairview & 11th, Rapid City, S. Dak. 

230 Wilson Ave,, Uniontown, Pa. 

Park Rapids, Minn. 

...1029 N. Front, Niles, Mich. 

2425 Cherry Grove, Eugene, Oregon 

421 4th Ave., Janesville, Wis. 

Box 328, Winchester, Va. 

202 W. 14th St, Harper, Kans. 

Cape May Court House, N. J. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 

152 Peace St, Providence, R. 1. 

808 E. Main, Mt Horeb, Wis. 

10724 Cameige Ave., 24, Cleveland, Ohio 

306 E. Marshall, West Chester, Pa. 

29 E. Wilson St, Madison, Wis. 

209 N. Cuyler Ave., Oak Park, HI. 

90 Seward Ave., Apt. 315, Detroit, Mich. 
...1511 Sborb Ave., N. W., Canton, Ohio 

Supervisor of Music, Dundee, 111. 

Logan, Junction City, Ohio 

121 Chestnut St, Harrisburg, Pa. 

...Celia Clinton School, W. Tulsa, Okla. 

1101 Fifth St, Alva, Okla. 

Millvale, Pa. 

(..Mesa Union High School, Mesa, Ariz. 

Mazon, III. 

3306 Eastside Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Leetsdale, Pa. 

863 Forest Ave., South Bend, Ind. 

1020 E. Howard, Hibbing, Minn. 

108 W. Wood St, Versailles, Ohio 

907 S. Main St, Roswell, N. Mex. 

103 Norwood, Lenoir, N. C. 

Forest City, N. C. 

Box 118, Lebanon, 111. 

502 Blvd. Terr., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

3987 Lawton, Detroit, Mich. 

.2739 Ave. A» Flint, Mich. 

Burlington, Kans. 

..1635 S. 22nd, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Newfield, N. J. 

Neosho Falls, Kans. 

1510 Brady. Davenpot% Iowa 

36 Franklin Blvd., Pontiac, Mich. 

Brunson, S. C. 

High School, Benton, Wis. 

Laurel St, Lincolnton, N. C. 

Sabina, Ohio 

315 Mclver, Greensboro, N. C. 

..State Normal School, Dickinson, N. D. 

201 S. High St, West Chester, Pa. 

Warsaw, Mo. 

Mulvane, Kans. 

114 E. 16th, New York, N. Y. 
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Hartman, Helen E 2S0 Third St, Mansfield, Ohio 

Hartman, Miss Ruth J Music De^t, K. S. A C., Manhattan, Kans. 

Hartwig, Mrs. Fred W Box 44, Hiamboldt, Kans. 

Harvey, Reba Ruth Chetopa, Kans. 

Harwell, Catherine P 839 N. Dearborn St, Chicago, IlL 

Haseltine, May M 324 E Jefferson, Dallas, Tex. 

Haskell, Bessie Skidmore, Mo. 

Hassler, Lena Box 117, Grand Island, Nebr. 

Hastie, W. A 1942 Hewitt Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Haswell, L. Graham 4529 Madison, Kansas City, Mo. 

Hatlestead, Pearl H 8 Park Ave., W., Princeton, 111. 

Haubrich, Frank 1808 56th St, Kenosha, Wis. 

Hauer, Florence L 643 Walnut St, Lebanon, Pa. 

Haupt, David D. M High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Hauschildt Oswald c/o Harold S. Dyer, Winfield, Kans. 

Hausknecht, Edward C 329 South High St, West Chester, Pa. 

Hausman, Ruth 353 Wa 3 me, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Haven, Dale c/o Ginn & Co., 199 E. Gay St, Columbus, Ohio 

Haviland, Earl W Cor. 20th & Norw^^, Pottsville, Pa. 

Hawbacker, Margaret Burlington, Kans. 

Hawke, Ernest F 992 Oakview, Memphis, Tenn. 

Hawkey, Helen A 102 Spring St, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hawkins, Beulah M Olney Springs, Colo. 

Hawkinson, Carl W. Orchestra-Band, Norfolk, Nebr. 

Hawkinson, Mrs. G. L. 615 Delaware, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Hawley, Edward R 45 Western Ave., Westfield, Mass. 

Hawley, Jessie L 6 Crosby St, Brattleboro, Vt 

Hayden, P. C. Keokuk, Iowa 

Hayden, Villa E .8 Reservoir St, Caribou, Maine 

Hayes, Elizabeth C *......629 21st Ave., Maywood, III. 

Hayes, Ella M 130 34th St, Newpwort News, Va. 

Haynes, Gwendolyn ...National Hotel, Murry, Ky. 

Hays, Genevieve State Teachers College Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Ha^ood, Frederick H 520 Steinway Hall, New York, N. Y. 

Haywood, Lucy M 1941 B St, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Hazzard, Mary Z 716 S. Guthrie, Tulsa, Okla. 

Head, Mjrrtle Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

Headley, Edgar P 107 Center Ave., Willow Grove, Pa. 

Healey, Kate L. 12 Schubert St, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Hearrington, Meyers Polytec High Music Dept, Redwood, Calif, 

Heaton, Carrie F. 1823 N.* Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Heaton, Thelma J Sparling Hotel, Great Falls, Mont 

Heck, Jennie B Sanford Jr. High, St Paul, Minn. 

Heck, Mathilda A 418 Rice St., St Paul, Mirm, 

Hecker, I. C 107 N. Ten Broeck St, Scotia, N. Y, 

He<ier, Margaret 37 C 3 rr St, Providence, R I. 

Hedrict Irma 51 Elizabeth St, Hammond, Ind. 

Hedrick, Mary F. Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 

Heilman, H. Karl Summit Hill, Pa. 

Heim, Leona M 3042 Central Ave., Dubuque, Iowa 

Heinemann, Marie M 329 So. High St., W. Chester, Pa. 

Heintaelman, Norman H 48 North, Slatington. Pa. 

Heise, Flora W. 611 2nd Ave., E., Ashland, Wis. 

Heitzman, Mrs. B. F. Argusville, N. D. 

Helbig, Alma W. 1033 Melrose Terrace, Dubuque, Iowa 

Held, Evaline Schiller School, N. Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Held, Mrs. Hermis Monroe Centw, 111. 

Held, Lillie B 1453 Wightman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Hellener, Mrs. Mildred 459 N. Bluff, Wichita, Kans. 

Helm, Ona V. 822 Rankin, Greensboro, N. C. 

Henderson, Elizabeth B. 

V 4660 Hudson Blvd., Union City, Weehawken Station, N. J. 

Henderson, Mrs. Marie 209 East Jackson, lola, Kans. 

Henderson, Ruby M Pontiac, 111. 

Henderson, Virginia Wesley Bldg., 17th & Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hendricks, Margaret B 135 S. Terrjn St., Dayton, Ohio 

Hendrickson, Mrs 440 Barry Ave., Chicago, lU. 

Hendrie, Gertrude 502 S. Washington, Denver, Colo. 

Henson, Ethel M 842 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Henton, Esther Box 146, Florence, Ariz. 

Heppe, C. J., & Son Philadelphia, Pa. 

Herbein, Minerva White Horse Pike, Egg Harbor, N. J. 

Herbert, Mrs. Sara M 1426 N. St Clair St, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Herfurffi, Qarence Paul 145 Gregory Ave., West Orange, N. J. 

♦Herman, Kathleen 135 Cherry, Mt Airy, N. C. 

Herman, Robert Public Schools, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Hermann, Helen 

Herrick, Helen .....303 W. Wilson, Hays, Kans. 

Herrmann, Dorothea A 2750 Lothrop Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Hersey, Edith F : 266 Gray St, Arlington, Mass. 

Herzog, Ottilie 4919 Natural Bridge Ave., St Louis, Mo. 

Hess, Homer F. Conway, Ark, 

Hesser, Ernest G. Ohio & Meridian Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hewitt, Mrs. F. W ...Main St, Granville, N. Y. 

Heyl, Luda A 1336 Foulkrod, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hibbard, Ruth Deland, Fla. 

Hibbs, Margaret J Lebanon, Kans. 

Hiebd*, Olga E, Silver, Burdett, 221 E. 20th St, Chicago, 111. 

Hiett, Ruffi 60^ W. Lawrence, Springfield, III. 

Higb^ Alice Cedar City, Iowa 

Higgins, Ethel L. 129 Livingstone St, New Haven, Conn. 

Higgs, ArtMnas 122 E. Woodlawn Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

High, Mrs. Kathleen B William & Mary College^ Williamsburg, Va. 

Hill, Mrs. C, G. 953 Glade, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Hill, Gladys L 159 Greenfield St, Hartford. Conn. 

Hill, Ruth B 114 W. Jefferson St, Plymouth, Ind. 

Hill, S. Minerva 186 H^ilton St, Providence, K I. 

Hillman, Emily Louise Greenville, Mich. 

Hiln, Hester E. 22 Valley Rd, Montclair, N. J. 

Hinchliff, Pane Dubois, Idaho 

Hindle, Albert 822 Cornelia St, Joliet, III. 

Hine, Gladys 268 W. Allegan St, Otsego, Mich. 

Hinga, Howard M 70 Susqudianna Rd,, Brighton, N. Y. 

Hinshaw. George D Reubens, Ida. 

Hirst, Alice H 2640 Kenper Lane, W H, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Hiscox, Ethel Victor Talking Machine Co., Educ. Dept. Camden, N. J. 

Hitchner, Wilbert B., Jr., 6129 West Cedar St, Merchantville, N. J. 

^ 322 S. Washington. Spokane, Wasn. 

Hobbs, Kelsie May 2719 W. 15th St, Tooeka. Kans. 

Hobbs, Theodosia J 1010 Fourffi Ave., Council Bluffs, "Iowa 

Hodge, M. Myrtle 1322 Lane, Topeka, Kans. 

Hodges, Mary P 2940 Hemphill, Ft Worth, Tex. 

Hodges, Mmnie May 202]^ Washington St, S., Marion, Ind. 

godson Earl L.. 221 R 20th St. Chicago, III 

goerr, B^a M 260 Fisk St, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hoeven, Miss Eleanor Hull, Iowa 
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Hoey, Emily ,...64 Keene, Providence, R. 1. 

Hoffman, Mrs. E. F 86 Meigs, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hoffman, Edith M 364 N. Main St, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Hoffman, Esther 2143 Salem Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

Hoffman, Mary P Frenchburg, Ky, 

Hoffman, Raymond A., Co 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Hoffman, Violet. Supv. of Music, Sycamore, 111. 

Hoffmann, Sophia 209 Goodsell, Evansville, Ind. 

Hogan, Mrs. Abby Clark..... 302 N. Adams St, Junction City, iCans. 

Hogan, Katherine F. 219 Culver St, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hohmann, Chas. B 7709 Cornell Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Holbrook, Ruth E .....The Martha Apts., Main St, Danbury, C^nn. 

Holcomb, Moni^ L. Brown 172 69th St, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Holden, Marjorie State College, Dover, Delaware 

Holderness, Lea Mae Goff, Kans. 

Holitz, Ember E 359 21st St, Milwatiee, Wis. 

Holland, Mar^ret St. Marys of the Springs College, E. Columbus, Ohio 

Holland, Nellie Virginia Hiddenite, N. C. 

Hollenbeck, Edna 207 N. Syracuse, Portland, Ore. 

Hollingsworth, Helen H 1116 W. 30th St, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Holloway, Birdie H Texas Woman's College, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Hollyman, Jane 1315 Maryland Ave., Apt 42, Milwaukee, Wis. 

* Holman, Bertha 395 N. 3rd Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Holman, Grace E. P 717 S. McCldland Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

Holmes, Ralph M Tudor Apts., Des Moines, Iowa 

Holsether Margaret 41 Glendale, Apt, 305, Mt Pleasant, Mich. 

Holt, Charlotte A 839 N. Dearborn St, Chicago, 111. 

Hoh, Mrs. Edna C 7 Chestnut St, Geneva, Ohio 

Holton, Alma D 49 Holland Rd., Melrose, Mass. 

Homer, Florence H P. O. Box 342, Guilford^ Me. 

Honaas, Christopher 0 306 W. Bridge St, Austin, Minn. 

Honens, John G. 905 S. 6th, Champaign, 111. 


Hood, Miss Marguerite V. 516 W. Olive St, Bozeman, Mont 

Hooper, Gladys E 41 Union Square, W., New York, N. Y. 

♦Hoover, C. Guy 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Hoover, Lucile Coquille, Ore. 


Hope, Dorothy G. 5502 Ivanhoe Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Hopkins, Miss Ellen 187 Main^ Flemington, N. J. 

Hopkins, Mrs. Grace W 3914 Seminary Ave., Ri<toond, Va. 

Hopkins, John Salisbury, Md. 

Hoppough, Cora L Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, Mich. 

♦Hordemann, Antoinette Jenesee, Idaho 

Horn, W. Irving State Teachers College, Wayne, Neb. 

Home, Dorothy Lotdse Bethldiem, Pa. 

Horae, Margaret 327 Raleigh, Rocky Mount N. C. 

Homey, Robert .,665 Delmar Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

Homing, Catharine Combs Conservatory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Horton, L. H 20 l 4 iwn, Dayton, Ohio 

Hosmer, Elmer S 31 Langham Road, Providence, R. I. 

Hosmer, Helen M 12 Hamilton St, Potsdam, N. Y. 

Hosmer, Miriam 31 Langham Rd., Providence, R. I. 

♦Hostetter, Elizabeth Parkesburg, Pa. 

Hotchkiss, Clajrton Cortlandt Ave., Glenbrook, Conn. 

Hottinger, Norma 1410 Gilpin St, Denver, Colo. 

Hougham, Ethel B .220 E. Madison St, Paris, 111. 

House, Annie Rowe 316 N. Broad, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

House, Bessie E Haven, Kans. 

House, Helen Kenmare, N. D. 
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House, Miss Marguerite 417 W. 7th St, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

House, Roy High School, Statesville, N. C. 

Houston, Doris 7369 N. Robey St, Chicago, 111. 

Howard, C. T 5527 Michigaa Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Howard, Cemira Elsmere Park, Lexington, Ky. 

^Howard, John E University Station Box 56, Grand Forks, N, D. 

Howard, John Tasker 47 Lincoln St, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Howard, Robert M 102 Phillips St, Fall River, Mass. 

Howard, Mrs. Sarah F 64 B. 23 St, Kansas City, Kans. 

Howatt Alice. .. .Supv. of Pub. School Music, 401 N. Fourth St, Yakima Wash. 

Howe, Edith C 311 N. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, 111. 

Howe, Florence E 34 Hudson St, Worcester, Mass. 

Howe, Genevieve B 18 Mulberry, Savanna, 111. 

Howe, Olive H East Hill, New Hartford, N. Y. 

Howell, Anabel Groves 1136 Jackson St, Wilmington, Del. 

Howell, Lillian 9122 Miles Park Aye., Cleveland, Ohio 

Howell, Mary T Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

Howells, Miss Sallie 914 Dallas St, El Paso, Tex. 

Howerton, George 3815 Genesee, Kansas City, Mo. 

Howes, Maud M Coddington Chambers, Quincy, Mass. 

Hoy, Katherine Room 208, Albany Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 

Hoyer, Doris .State Teachers College, Valley City, N. Dak. 

Hoyt Esther Louise .....703 Laura, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Ho 3 rt Mrs. Hortense M Supervisor of Music, Proctor, Vermont 

Hubbard, D. K. Teachers* College, Milleryille, Pa. 

Huckriede, Irma 123 E. Jacob, Louisville, Ky. 

Huddle, Mrs. Perde G 34 Fort St, Groton, Conn. 

Hudson, Adelaide H 4421 N. Paulina, Qiicago, 111. 

Hudson, Helen E 1423 Harrison St, Wilmington, Del. 

Hudson, M. Ethd 1517 S. Theresa Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hudson, Marcia A. 1057 11th St, N. W., Grand Rapids. Mich. 

Hudson, Mrs. May W 219 E. Paint St., Washington Court H., Ohio 

Huebert, Margaret High School, Cambridge, Kans. 

Huff, Elizabeft Olympia High School, Olympia, Washj 

Huffman, Gem 1012 Laird Ave., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Huffman, Homer E 313 W. Johnson, Piqua, Ohio 

Huffman, I. N Box 81, Knox, Pa. 

Hughes, Mrs. Bertha D 11 Oneida St. Utica, N. Y. 

Hughes, Miss Emily M Box 26, Nelagoney, Okla. 

Hughes, Helen M 517 N. Custer, Weatherford, Okla. 

Hughes, Ro 3 ral D Dept of Music, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio 

Hulbert Helen C Manistique. Mich. 

Hull, Mrs. Leland Blaschke Apts., Hot Springs Nat’l Park, Ark. 

Humberger, Frank L 502 Ridge Ave., Troy, Ohio 

Humberger, Gaylord R 30 East Fifth St., Springfield, Ohio 

Hummel, Iva M 532 Mercantile Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hummel, Leonard Box 84, Valley City, N. D. 

Humphreville, Margaret L 304 College Ave,, Lancaster, Pa. 

Humphrey, Margaret Rural Retreat, Va. 

Humphrey, Olive M Box 45, Kankakee, 111. 

Humphrey, Stetson Ward-Belmont College, Nashville, Tcnn. 

Humphreys, Malcom G 179 Stratford Rd., New Britain, Conn. 

Humpstone, Mrs. Carol M 802 Cottonwood St., Grand Forks, N. D. 

Hunt, Bertha C 531 Park Ave., Auburn, R. I. 

Hunt, Florence 1102 W. Johnson, Stoughton, Wis. 

Hunt, J. Irene ^44 Montgomery, Detroit, Mich. 

Hunt, Prentice B High School No. 1, Trenton, N. J. 

Hunt, Raymond H 204 N. Grove St, Wichita, Kans 
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Hunt, Sybil G. Manlins Rd., Fayetteville, N. Y. 

Hunter, Clarena 216 W. Washington, Munde, Ind 

Hunter, Elsie S Thompson Home, Skillman, N. J. 

Himter, Frances 1324 E. Morphy, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Hunter, L. Elizabeth 115 E. King, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Hunter, Mrs. Mary B 1591 Franklin, Ave., Columbus, 0. 

Hurff, Vera M 1319 Newton Ave., W. Collingwood, N. J. 

Hurt, Bomar E 17 S. Rembert, Memphis, Tenn. 

Hutchinson, Mrs. F Supr. of Music, Normal, Monmouth, Ore. 

Hutto, Blanche 1101 E. Lewis St, Ft Wayne, Ind. 

Hyde, Ina K Roosevelt Intermediate, Wichita, Kans. 

Huxtable, Marion Waupun, Wis. 

Icker, Kathryn R 1327. S. Broad St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Immaculata College Immaculata, Pa. 

Ingalls, K. Elizabeth Senior High School, Westfield, N. J. 

Ingham, Mrs. Mary W 501 W. 5th St, Lamed, Kans. 

Ingles, H. D 207 N. Main, Cynthiana, Ky. 

Inskeep, Alice C Board of Educ., Cedar Rapids, la. 

Inskip, Edith 674 Auburn Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ireland, Imogene B 1649 Kay St, Washington, D. C. 

Irish, Marie 1627 Jefferson, Madison, Wis. 

Irons, Mayme E .1310 W. Main St, Decatur, 111. 

Irvine, La Verne State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 

Isaacson, Elaine C 4159 N. Monticello Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Iverson, Ida Louise 503 Nebraska Ave., Huron, S. Dak. 

Iverson, M. T Central High School, Sioux City, Iowa 

Jackman, M. Frances 1929 E. 31st St, Baltimore, Md. 

Jackson, Agnes M 53 Marston St, Detroit Mich, 

Jackson, Edna B 2015 N. B. St, Elwood, Ind. 

Jackson, Elizabeth E Tazewell, Va. 

Jackson, Katherine Box 372, De Pue, 111. 

Jackson, Lucy Clendenin, W. Va. 

Jackson, Mabel Wakeeny, Kans. 

Jackson, Mrs. W. C 624 Clark, Evanston, 111. 

Jacobs, Mrs. Amelia 919 W. Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jacobs, Joseph 5846 Race St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jacobson, Nell R. 601 Pine St, Burlington, Wis. 

Jacocks, Mary H 818 St Andrews St, Tarboro, N. C 

James, Gwethelyn Montfort, Wis. 

James, Marie C 944 T St, N. W., Washington. D. C. 

Jameson, Mrs. J. F. Petersburg, W. Va. 

Jamison, Cleo - Route 1, Kinston, N. C 

Jansen, Emma M 614 Union, Emporia, Kans. 

Jaquish, John H Atlantic City Public Schools, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Jason, Cora M Ill S. 7th, New Buford, Mass. 

Jefferson, Mary A 6 Hermitage Court Charlotte, N. C 

Jenkins, Mrs. H. Gove 28 East St, Barre, Vt 

Jenkins, Mrs. Maurine. El Paso National Bank, El Paso, Tex. 

Jenkins, Ruth 1107 Ponce de Leon Ave., N. E.. Atlanta, Ga. 

Jenrey, Walter C.. 417 Broad, Bel ding, Mich. 

Jens, Martha 4137 W. Belle PL, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jensen, Irwen Paris, Idaho 

Jensen, Myrtle 1212J4 E. 3rd., Duluth, Minn. 

Jeremy, Ruth 820 S. Cincinnati Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 

Jerolman. Mrs. Louise D 770 Broad St, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Jessen, Mrs. Carl F 119 E. Jewell, Salina, Kansas 

Teter, Susan B ....Box 600, Great Falls, S. C. 

Jetter, Frank 29 Romdyn Ave., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Jewell, Merrie 920 Taylor, Detroit, Mich. 

Jilly, Olga 121 Arthur Ave., Peoria, 111. 

Jindr^ Victor H..... State Normal School, Peru, Nebr. 

Joachim, Katherine E. 26 Columbia Blvd., Charleston, W. Va. 

Johannes, Marion 620 W. 2nd, El Dorado, Kans. 

Johannsen, Anna W 410 S. Summit Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Johns, Elsie Hotel Duluth, Duluth, Minn. 

Johnson, Adeline O....* Housatonic St., Lenox, Mass. 

Johnson, Afred 156 Bryant St, Washington, D. C. 

Johnson, Clarence A c/o Lyon & Healy, Chicago, III. 

Johnson, Dagmar F 312 E 4th St, The Dalles, Ore. 

Johnson, Earle Adams 345 Lincoln St, Denver, Colo. 

Johnson, Elinor A Northwest School, Woodland St, Hartford, Conn. 

Johnson, Ethelyn B .1230 S. 11th St, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Johnson, Eva K. 2600 Highland Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Johnson, Gustave J 7 Ashe Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 

Johnson, Hannsdi Eskridge, Kans. 

Johnson, Helen P 310 N. Division St, Polo, 111. 

Johnson, lone B Hannaford, N. D. 

Johnson, Lidie 2412 Hollis Rd., Merwood, Pa. 

Johnson, Loving H 1916 13th St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Johnson, M. Irene 504 E. Main, Anoka, Nebr. 

Johnson, Madeline K. Ill Elmgrove Ave., Providence, R. I. 

Johnson, Maie A Dighton, Kansas 

Johnson, Marie S 4339 N.. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

Johnson, Marion L. 210 E. Holston Ave., Johnson City, Tenn. 

Johnson, Maude L 101 Conley, Thief River Falls, Minn. 

Johnson, Myrtle 223 First Ave., N. Fargo, N. Dak. 

Johnson, Ruth Cable Piano Co., Chicago, 111. 

Johnson, Ruth T 112 N. Campus A^e., Oxford, Ohio 

Johnson, Sue .501 Atlanta Ave., Sheffield, Ala. 

Johnson, Thdima Osseo, Wis. 

Johnston, Edith Kemmerer, Wyo. 

♦Johnston, J. Edward Stein Bros. & Boice, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Johnston, Rebekah Ellison 1465 N. West St, Jackson. Miss. 

Johnston, Ruth Stony Credc Mills, Pa. 

Jolls, John Mj^on 4913 Cedar Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Jones, A. Louise Junior High School, Grafton St, Worcester, Mass. 

Jones, Alice E, Wollen Mills, Manchester, Iowa 

Jones, Adelaide C 1020 Central St, Wilmette, III, 

Jones, Betty Oak Grove Club, Flint, Mich, 

Jones, Mrs. Elmer T 409 N. 6 St, Canton, Mo. 

Jones, Emery P 124 Forest Ave., Fort Thomas, Kentucky 

Jones, Esther N. 110 Adams St, Moscow, Idaho 

Jones, Evelyn 428 Franklin Ave., Palmerton, Pa. 

Jones, F. Supr. of Music, Cambridge, Nebr. 

Jones, Faye 1581 Madison, Denver, Colo. 

Jones, Grace E 644 Ferry Ave., W., Detroit, Mich. 

Jones, toez Lakeview, Oregon 

♦Jones, Jean Gilbert State Teachers College, Minot N. D. 

Jones, laura C Ball Teachers College, Muncic, Ind, 

Jones, Marguente E 35 17th Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

Jones, Mary E.. 134 W. Douglass, Reading, Pa. 

Jones, Oliver C 505 Piney Bldg., Boise, Idaho 

Jones, Rachel. Box 133, Temple Univ., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jones, ^mond W. 1231 8th St, Des Moines, Iowa 

Jones, S. Edna. 848 Downing St, Denver, Colo. 

Jones, Mrs. Walter Tryon, N. C. 
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Jones, Wm. W 7039 Lcmington Ave., E E, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jordan, Sarah Box 209, Easley, S. C 

Jorgensen, EUn K 534 N. Sixth, Perkasie, Pa. 

Jorgensen, Hans 82154 Third, Red Wing, Minn. 

Joseph, Frances 112 Oakwood Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

Joy, Margaret E 304 Sedgwick Annex, Wichita, Kans. 

Joyce, Elizabeth 128 Daniels Ave., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Juc^ns, Kathryne ..Story Hotel, Nevada, Iowa 

Julian, Bernice South Haven, Kans. 

Justice, Helen Stanley, N. C. 

Justis, Mabel Hope 1370 Summit St, Springfield, Mo. 

Kackley, Josephine 910 Constitution, Emporia, Kans. 

Kaltz, Elizabeth G. 766 West Dr., Woodruff PL, Incfianapolis, Ind. 

Kanagy, Lulu 1433 N. Pennsylvania St, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kaner, Janet Hctert House, Emerson St, Evanston, III 

Karlstrom, Mrs. Pauline W 1111 Caniff, Detroit, Mich. 

Karmazin, Mrs. John Box 95, East River Rd., Grosse He, Mich. 

Kam, Mrs. Lilli^ W 1^ Clydesdale PI., Washington, D. C. 

Karshner, Anne M 425| 8th Ave., S., Valley City, N. D. 

Karstrom, Dorothea A. C ...7943 Yale Ave., Chicago, 111. 

I^rstrom, Hulda 7943 Yale Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Kauffman, Harry M 1004 Franklin, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

KauL Miss Celeste 2732 E. Admiral PL, Tulsa, Okla. 

Kea<^ Katherine 470 Carroll, Akron, Ohio 

Keating, Katherine M 639 S. Main, Janesville, Wis. 

Keefe, Verna Black River Falls, Wis. 

Keegstra, Lucy F. 1191 Sanford, Muskegon, Mich. 

Keeler, AUeene L. A H. Club, Davenport, Iowa 

Keeler, Gertrude S 109 Prospect St, Union, N. Y. 

Keenan, Florence E 373 Meigs St, Rochester, N. Y. 

Keene, Florence R. 1909 19th St, Washington, D. C. 

Keevers, Marcella G. 6 Steere Ave., Centerdale, R. I. 

Keffer, Edna M 209 Delafield Ave., Aspinwall, Pa. 

Keim, Ruth 411 Park Ave., Collingswood, N. J. 

Keith, Alice Radio Corp. of America, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Keith, John R. 418 W. Innes, Salisbury, N. C. 

Kehtel, Helen P. 314 2nd Ave., E., Duluth, Minn. 

Keller, Edith M State Dept of Education, Columbus, O. 

Keller, Katharine Pipkin Junior High School, Springfield, Mo. 

Kelley, Chauncey V. Perry Jr.-Sr. High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kelley, Dorothy G. 198 Meigs, Rochester, N. Y, 

Kelley, Eleanore 714 N. Calhoun, W. Liberty, Iowa 

Kelly, Eleanor Hillsdale, Mich. 

Kelly, Elizabeth Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Kelly, K G Supr. of Music, Dept of Public Instruction, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Kelly, T. B Music Supervisor, Kellog, Idaho 

Kellogg, Ruth E 55 Glenwood Ave., Davenport, Iowa 

Kendall, Mrs. Pearl F. 127 E. 7th, College View, Nebr. 

♦Kendel, John Clark ..2334 Bellaire St, Denver, Colo. 

Kendrich, R H 5038 18th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 

Kenley, Huldah Jane 5550 Pocussett St, Pittsburgh!, Pa. 

Kennedy, Estelle 510 Harriet St, Evansville, Ind. 

Kennedy, Grace ...268 Sherman Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Kennedy, Helen M School Admin. Bldg., Atlantic City, N. J. 

Kennedy, Mary A 120 Salem St, S. Lawrence, Mass. 

Kennedy, Sara 606 Pendleton St, Greenville, S. C. 

Kentzler, Clara E....917 Lyon & Healy Bldg., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 111. 
Kemmerer, Mildred 27 N. 11th St, Allentown, Pa. 
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Kent, Hazel E 

Kent, Lillian Oi>al 

Kerans, Rachael C 

Keraus, Mrs, Arthur S.. 

Kem, Charlotte 

Kershner, Mary S 

Kessler, Francis 

Kihler, Robert E. 

Kick, Mrs. Margaret.... 

Kidder, Eva G 

Kiefer, Emma L 

Kiess, Mary H 

Kilen, Alma 

Killough, Catherine R.., 

Killwoi^ Loine 

Kilpatrid^ Lula 

Kimball, Mrs. Gene F... 
Kimball, Mrs. Loreto H. 

King, Alma L. 

Kmg, David C 

King, Denslow 

King, Mrs. George E.... 

King, Gladys 

King, Mary 

King, Mildred 

♦Kinscella, Hazel G. 

Kinn, Irene 

Kinnear, William B 

Kinney, Margaret 

Kintz, Carolyn 

Kirby, Eva 

Kircheis, 0. A 

Kirchmier, Adeline 

Kirk, Pauline L 

Kirl^atrick, Mabelle 

Kisch, Harriette M 

Kiser, Miss Estiier G.... 

Kiskadden, Clare 

Kistler, Katherine M 

Kitchell, Velma Lrene.... 

Kittle, J, Leslie 

Kittrell Inez 

Kitts, Leta K. 

Kitzman, Lawrence 

♦Kiwanis Qub 

Kjerstad, Clara 

Klaasse, Leonard S 

Klatz, Frieda J 

Klaus, Clara 

Klein, Arabelle 

Klein, W. J 

Klepfer, Helen 

Klinger, Ruth E 

Klotsche, Johanna 

Kluck, Oscar E. F. 

Kluss, Cleora 

Knapp, George Edwin 

B^PPi Jane E 


1288 Vinton Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

24 Conant St, Danvers, Mass. 

Wakeeney, Kans. 

Box 384, Hermiston, Ore. 

979 Queen Anne Road, Teaneck, N. J. 

1103J^ E. Jefferson, Bloomington, III. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

...650 Dayton St, Akron, O. 

2717 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, 111. 

346 Farrer Blvd., Dayton, Ohio 

1913 Sherman Ave., Evanston, 111. 

Sheldon, N. D. 

114 Magnolia Ave., Arlington, N. J. 

221 N. Broadway, Medina, O. 

2324 S. 49th Ave., Cicero, 111. 

Summer, Topsfield, Mass. 

Walker Hotel, Joliet, III. 

32 Prospect St, Webster, Mass. 

Oliver Ditson Co., 179 Tremont St, Boston, Mass. 

44 Franklin St, Thompsonville, Conn. 

1645 Park PL, Wichita, Kans. 

...Douglas, Kans. 

190 Merriman Ave., Asheville, N. C. 

- Marquette, ^ns. 

2721 R St, Lincoln, Nebr. 

508 N. 5th, Wahpeton, N. D. 

Box 614, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Rutherford, N. J. 

63 Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

3106 Ms^to Blvd, Spokane, Wash. 

Community Music Dir., Spray, N. C. 

• 6414 N. 20, Philadelphia, Pa. 

37 Briar Rd., Muncie, Ind. 

Eugene Field School, Tulsa, Okla, 

2126 Maple Ave., Evanston, III. 

Williamsburg, Kans. 

• 1016 S. College, Tulsi Okla. 

1615 Chew, Allentown, Pa. 

1003 W. Green, Urbana, 111. 

1016 St, Alamosa, Colo, 

- Davisboro, Ga. 

2015 Park Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

Conway, Iowa 

c/o W. T. Ritter, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Cheyenne Apts., Valley City, N. D. 

Fordson High School, Fordson, Mich. 

Cedarburg Public Schools, Cedarburg, Wis. 

Marengo High School, Marengo, 111. 

— Cochrane, Wis. 

Supr. of Music, Bloomingdale, Mich. 

Taylor Apts., Stockton PL, Cape May, N. J. 

Grand Ave., Tower City, Pa, 

4837 Tremont, Dallas, Tex. 

311 Van Norman Ave., Cudahy, Wis. 

-***.**••; Madison, Kans, 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

240 3rd St, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Knappenberger, Jeanette... 

Knaus, Melba C 

Kneale, Mrs. W. E 

Kniebes, Van 

Knightly, Marion E 

Knoblock, Mrs. Fred L — 

Knorr, Myrtle M 

Knowles, Ethel 

Knowles, Ralph 

Knox, Mrs. Enterprise 

Knudson, Emma R 

Koch, Beatrice R 

Koehler, Louise H 

Koehnen, Marie 

Koehnke, Jeanette D 

Koemer, Elmer A 

Kohler, Emma M 

Kohler, Ruth M 

Kohlsaat, Mrs. Caroline... 

Kohr, Vera M 

Konopka, Florence M 

Koonz, Eudora 

Kopps, Mrs. J. deB 

Komegay, James Mary — 

Korrer, Elsbeth 

Krader, Mrs. Alberta 

Krager, Lillian G 

Krake, Mrs. Helen Colley 

Kranz, Miss Selma 

Kreamer, Gretchen 

Krebs, Juanita 

Krehbiel, Edna H 

Krieger, Geo. C. 

Kreisher, Mary 

Kremelberg, Helen 

Kretsinger, Helen 

Krone, Max T 

Krote, Theodore 

Krueger, Donna 

Krueger, Miss Viola L.... 

Krug, Dorothy 

♦Krull, Lorle 

Krumm, Mildred..^ 

Kuechenburg, Marie E 

Kulsen, Irene 

Kunkle, Florence 

Kuntz. Esther M 

Kupecky, Elizabeth 

Kuton, Margaretha 

Kutschinski, C. D 

Kuykendall, Gussie 

Kwalwasser, Dr. Jacob — 

La Ferre, Edith 

La Pish, Kathryn E 

Labaugh. Ruth 

Ladd.^ Albert L 

Ladwig, Mary C 

Lafetra, Emma 


Penalosa, Kans. 

Woodmere High School, Woodmere, N. V. 

140 Rhode Ave., Akron, Ohio 

914 Minneapolis Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 

6 Prospect St, Winchester, Mass. 

. . . . ; 1338f S. Utica, Tulsa, Okla. 

646 N. 2nd Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mars Hill, Me. 

..828 University Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

384 Division St, iSgin, lU. 

220 Beech St, Kane, Pa. 

87 Maple St, Rutherford, N. J. 

740 Harman Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

Maplewood Junior High, Maplewood, N. J. 

134 S. Loomis St, Naperville, 111. 

Comer High & Perry, St Mar/s, Ohio 

Tiago Co., Gaines, Pa. 

Boycemore School, Evanston, 111. 

119 W. Seventh St, Uhrichsville, Ohio. 

1535 W. Arch St, Shamokin, Pa. 

Box 825, Norway, Mich. 

56 Inman Circle, Atlanta, Ga. 

120 E. John St, Mt Olive, N. C. 

95 Third St, Fond Du Lac, Wis, 

Bellefonte, Pa. 

510 Vinita Ave., Akron, Ohio 

Hamilton College, Lexington, Ky. 

Puritan Apt 406, Louisville, Ky. 

550 N. Summer, Salem, Ore. 

2037 N. Waco, Wichita, Kans. 

Box 105, Ford, K^s. 

47^ Drew Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 

284 S. Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 

Sprague, Wash. 

Western Reserve Untv., Cleveland, Ohio 

Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

209 N. 11th, Independence, Kans. 

Rockford iRd., Charles City, Iowa 

State Tea<iers College, Valley City, N. D. 

514 E. 33rd St, Indianapolis, Ind. 

203 No. 9th St. No.rfolk, Nebr. 

Box 743, Kirkland, Wash. 

Auburn, Wash. 

415 Washington, Morrisville, Pa. 

Ulster Park, N. Y* 

6730 Cedar. Wauwatosa, Wis. 

71 Caryl. Yonkers, N. Y. 

609 Oaklawn Av<*., Win.ston-Salem, N. C. 

E. Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Newfane, N. Y, 

Public Schools, Conshohocken, Pa. 

125 Hemenway. Boston, Mass. 

139 .W Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. 

509 Fulton St, Antigo, Wis. 

25 Branch Ave., Red Bank, N. J. 
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Lafferty, Genevieve 664 K Allegheny, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Laity, Irene John Adams Jr. H. S., Qeveland, Ohio. 

Lamb, Bernice 129 S. 5th St, Cottage Grove, Ore. 

Lamb, G. I School St, Ellsworth, Me. 

Lang, Mrs. Margaret Lambeck 921 N. El Centro Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

Lambert, Catherine 1605 Michigan Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Lampert Marcia E Morton Jr. High School, Lexington, Ky. 

Lamoree, Ruth F. 123 Pierpont, Rochester, N. Y. 

Landes, Miriam R. 256 Yost Ave., Spring City, Pa. 

Landis, Dorothy Manasquan, N. J. 

Landis, Milford L 107 S. Indianapolis Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 

Langdon, Jennie E 16 Magnolia St, Hartford, Conn. 

Lange, Gertrude 709 Travis Ave., Ft Worth, Tex. 

Langemak, Mrs. Hazel 1618 Jonquil Terrace, Apt 2G, Chicago, 111. 

LangUe, Elizabeth No. A Roosevelt Apt, Davenport, Iowa 

Lankford, Miss Ruby 916 W. Peachtree St, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lansing, Mary 726 Leavenworth St, Manhattan, Kans. 

Lantz, E. W ...High School, Kewanee, 111. 

Lanzara, Norma 505 9th St, Ocean City, N. J. 

Larkin, Marcella 1 1100 Park Ave., Utica, N. Y. 

Larsen, Minnie M 1924 56th St, Kenosha, Wis. 

Larson, Corrine Reeder, N. D. 

♦Larson, E. P. T Statesville, N. C. 

Larson, Hazelle Blue Earth, Minn. 

Larson, Mrs. Mabel Dace 628 Pershing Ave., Apt 2, Davenport, Iowa 

Larson, Viola New Leipzig, N. D. 

Latta, Vivian L 214 North Springs St, Indejjendence, Mo. 

Laubach, Margery T ..Easton Rd., Reigelsvillc, Pa. 

Lauby, Elizabeth L 1903 N. 2nd., Vincennes, Ind. 

Lauenstein, Elsa 1700 Stephenson Ave., Menominee, Mich. 

Laughlin, Hugh F. 429 Thompson, E. Liverpool, O. 

Laulomdt, Renaba Spearfish, S. D. 

Law, Ada 5121 Harper Ave., Chicago, III. 

Law, Mary Hart 376 Spring St, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Lawrence, Alita R. Lisbon High School, Lisbon, N. Y. 

Lawrence, Clara E Valley City, N. D. 

Lawrence, Edna Mae 1^1 E. 14th St, Winston-Salem, N. C 

Lawrence, Lillian Kirby-Smith Jr. High, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lawrence, Louise 115 W, Main St, Freehold, N. J. 

Lawrence, Virginia 301 Winston Apt, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Lawton, Mrs. Charlotte D 121 St Stephen St, Boston, Mass. 

Layton, Luella J 435 S. River St, Newcomerstown, Ohio 

Le Mieux, Raymond Negaunee, Mich. 

Leahey, Christine 2506 E. Milton Ave., Overland, Mo. 

I^ing, Marjorie 1540 Dean Ave., Highland Park. 111. 

Leavitt Helen S IS Ashburton PL, Boston, Mass. 

Lebo, C K.... 76 E. Cuyahoga Falls Ave., Akron, Ohio 

Lee, Dorothy M 8 Addison Ave., Larchmont N. Y. 

Lee, Ethel M 124 Kennebec St. Waterville, Me. 

Ue, Genevieve Effingham, Kans. 

Lee, Janies P.... .1860 E. 81st, Cleveland, Ohio 

Ueder, Joseph A Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Lewom, Elearor Box 33, Southampton, Pa. 

Leffel, Jessie E 215 Cheyenne Apts., Cheyenne, Wyo. 

^hman, Esther 302 Church St, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Leigh, Blanche. . P. Q. Box 92, Clinton, Iowa 

pighton, Mr. Neuman Ark. Polytechnic College, Russellville, Ark. 

Leist, Margaret Lakeland, Ky. 
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Leka, Ruth S 1712 S. State, Springfield 111. 

Lemke, Edna. 530 68th Ave., West Allis, Wis. 

Lemon, Bernice.. 300 E. Wilson, Hays, Kans. 

Lenglade, Virginia E Verona, Ohio 

Lentz, Verna Gold Hill, N. C 

Leoi^rd, Ji^a H 38 Harvey Ave., Lockport, N. Y. 

Leslie, Ermil T .....Box 296, La Junta, Colo. 

Leslie, Helen R 1603 N. 15th, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Levan, Herbert C 3132 Crawford, Parsons, Kans. 

Leverette, Helen Brunswick, Ga. 

Levin, Maier 5^ Siegel St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Levy, Ben. . Sr. High School, Bayonne, N. J. 

Lewis, Jessie D 321 2nd; St, Lakewood, N. J. 

Lewis, Miss Mildred State Dept of Educ. Frankfort, Ky. 

Lewis, Ovid B 605 Sunset St, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Lichtenwanger, Caroline 210 Harvey St, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Liddance, Gertrude 424 Park PL, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Liddell, Marjorie Ill Highland Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 

Lieb, Elizabeth 530 Oglethorpe, Athens, Ga. 

Lien, Mrs. Adele P State Teachers College, Mayville, N. D. 

Liet^e, Fern 403 So. Denver, £1 Dorado, Kans. 

Lietzman, Mrs. Florence M Danville, Ind. 

Liggett, Mrs. Mary D 308 Broadway, Pella, Iowa 

Lightbody, Flora A. 902 Terrace, Muskegon, Mich. 

Lighter, Edna K. Middletown, Md. 

Lightner, Faith R 2014 N. Fulton Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Lincoln, Miss Martha Louise P. O. Box 743, Fairfax, Okla. 

Lindberg, Hildegarde 135 N. Chestnut St, Lindsborg, Kans. 

Lindeman, Harold 1316 11th St, Altoona, Pa. 

Lindsay, Anna L. V. N. I. Institute, Ettricks, Va. 

Lindsay, George L Ramsey Building, Pine St, below 12th, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Lindsay, Mrs. George Ramsey Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lindsey, Ann Marie 2171 Luray Ave., Walnut Hills, Cinciimati, Ohio 

Lindsey, Ruth K 917 Pearl, Plattsmouth, Nebr. 

Link, Mrs. Virginia 3802 Pershing Dr., El Paso, Tex, 

Linthicum, R F. Mt Airy, Md. 

♦Lions Club Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Lippincott, Violet 9 Garden St, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

List, E. A East Jr. High, Lancaster, Pa. 

Littlefield, Lea Renton, Wash. 

Littlejohn, Elfreda 519 W, 121st St, Apt 2B, New York, N. Y, 

Litzenberg, Mrs. A. L, 435 S. 45th, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Livermore, John 120 Genesee Pk., Blvd., Rochester, N. Y. 

Livingston, Miss Carrie E.... High School, Paulsboro, N. J, 

Livingstcai, Corinne Kenosha, Wis. 

Livingston, Mary Benidict, Kans. 

Llewellyn, Mrs. Edna B Russellville, Ark. 

Lloyd, Elizabeth 122 E. 16th St, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lloyd, Herbert 603 N, Church St, Bound Brook, N. J. 

Lloyd, Pauline. 815 Nichols, Williamsport, Pa. 

Lodihead, Alva C 1210 Travis Ave., Ft Worth, Texas 

Lockhart, Lee M Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Lockwood, Paul 618 W. 22nd St, Kearney, Nebr. 

Loew, Eleanor S 408 Wellesley, Philadel^a, Pa. 

Logan, Prof. N. J University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr. 

Logan, Mrs. Wm. C Rutherfordton, N. C. 

Loken, dance .^..........Monroe, Wwh. 

Long, Agatha L. ..7731 Gfeen St, Chicago, 111. 
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Long, Charles *.1915 N. Park, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Long, Marie F 70S S. Detroit, Tnlsa, Okla. 

♦Long, Mary A Board of Education, Bryson City, N, C. 

Longley, Mabel E. .Box 702, Riverside, 111. 

Loomis, Louise R. D. No. 8, Crafton Sta., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Loomis, Mary P 2306 Highland Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

Lorimor, Florence Music Supv., Ontario, Ohio 

Louther, Harriet Univ. of Mont., Missoula, Mont. 


Lovelace, Mrs. Ella 1309 S. 7th St, Waco, Tex. 

Lovley, Miss Ethel 8 Lincoln St, Maynard, Mass. 

LoNvdcn, Alice M Northwestern High School, 6300 Gd. River, Detroit^ Mich. 

Lowden, Florence M 180 N. Wycombe Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 

Lowe, Mrs. Eva Crow 961 N. Union St, Decatur, III. 

Lowdl, Mrs. Florence R .1064 S. High, Denver, Colo. 

Lowrie, B. E Clinton Ave., Irvington, N. J. 

Lowry, Margaret 207 Studio Bldg., 9th & Locust, Kansas City, Mo. 

Loy, Wahbelle Kenmore Apts., Muskogee, Okla. 

Lucas, Eva 554 N. Main, Greensburg, Pa. 

Lucas, Mary P 347 Front St, Florence, N. Jf. 

Ludwig, Margaret 1 207 City Hall, Greensboro, N. C. 

Luienfelter, Fern 533 E. Marlin, McPherson, Kans. 

Lukken, John Northern States Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. D. 

Lumley, Anna P 6 N. Front, Clearfield, Pa. 

Lund, Linnea 545 Phillips Ave, Glen Ellyn, HI. 

Lundblad, John 0 115 West Pine St, Rome, N. Y. 

Lundgren, E. Carl 1135 S. First, Springfield, 111. 

Lunsford, Willie Mae 2813 So. Adams, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Lutton, Charles E. 64 E. Jackson, Chicago, III. 

Luvaas, Morten J 3122. Peach St, Erie, Pa. 

Lynch, Lucy 2520 14th St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Lynch, Mary V. 23 Ames St, Worcester, Mass. 

Lyman, Glenn L. 620 2nd Ave., W., Cedar Rapids. Iowa 

Lyons, Bartlett L 34 Arnold Ave., Buckhannon, W. Va. 

Lyons, Mrs. John F. 900 Southland Ave., Ft Worth, Tex. 

Lyons, Katherine 20 Murray PL, Princeton, N. J. 

McAbee, Ruth B 1225 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

McAdam, Margaret 223 Washington St, Monroe, Mich. 

McAdams, Margaret F 801 W. Iron Ave., Salina, Kans. 

McAdoo, Don P 548 Sackett, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

McAIeavey, Mrs. Grace A 3412 Cedar, Milwaukee, Wis. 

McAlIaster, William R 689 Union St, Manchester, N. H. 

McAllister, Miss Iva M La Plata, Mo. 

McAllister, R Sisseton. S. Dak. 

McArthur, Grace E Aberdeen State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

McAr^ur, Mrs. Sadie A 11 The Terrace, Brattleboro, Vt 

McBride, Helen J 100 E. Caldwell St, Louisville, Ky. 

McCaU, MaW 1020 Lawrence CMckgt lU: 

-a -. Lancaster. Ohio 

McClellan^ ^thanne... c/o Mrs. Helper, Walron Hotel. Philadelphia, Pa. 

McClelland, Mrs. Rozelle.... East New Market Md, 

McClure, Letha L.. Director of Music, 842 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

McClur^ j^ymond.. Douglass, Cambridge, Mass. 

McColhster, Edith Box 657, Richland Center, Wis. 

McConathy Osbourne 24 Snowden PL, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

McCord, !^tole. Box 152. Shepherdstown. W. Va. 

McCorkle, T. Smith Dept, of Music, U. N. C, Chapel HilL N. C 
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McCormack, Ivan R Sidney, Nebr. 

McCormack, Mary T 483 Hope St, Providence, R I. 

MacCormack, Stanlie Southampton, L. L, N. Y. 

McCoy, Dessie M 910 Constitution, j^poria, Kans. 

McCoy, Vesta C 36 Race St, Middleport, Ohio 

McCracken, Mrs. C. J Studio 2, Pacific Bldg.,; Portl^d, Ore. 

McCracken, Lillian 1002 Mapleton Ave., Boulder, Colo. 

McCracken, Suzannah 209 £. Mason St, Cadillac, Mich. 

McCray, Claude R 802 E. 10th St, Box 273, Pawhuska, Okla. 

McCray, Earl Winfield, Kans. 

McCulloch, Jennie M 254 Knox Ave., Grantwood, N. J. 

McCune, Juliet W 605 City Hall, Omaha, Nebr. 

MacDonald, Mrs. Harry L 915 Main St, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

MacDonald, Helen A .....SO 7th, Quakertown, Pa. 

McDonough, Anne, Methods, Inc. 2107 West Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

♦McDonough, Frank J 51 Harrison Ave., Rensselaer, N. Y. 

McEachem, Edna 519 W. 121st St, New York, N. Y. 

McElwain, Stella 5493 Cornell Ave^ Chicago, 111. 

MacFarland, Marjorie 615 So. Denver Ave., Apt 305, Tulsa, Okla. 

McFee, A. Vernon 309 Clifwood Apts., Jefferson & Bishop, Cincinnati, Ohio 

McFeely, Mary Wolflin School, Amarillo, Tex. 

McFerrin, Mrs. Mildred Winona, ICans. 

McGee, Beulah M 216 E. Dover Court, Davenport, Iowa 

McGee, Muriel M ^ Ashmun, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

McGilvry, Mrs. Eleanor 376 W. Brundage, Sheridan, Wyo. 

McGinnis, Gertrude H Tremont, 111. 

♦McGowan, W. Leroy 3212 Park St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

McGranahan, Elizabeth B 203 N. Wabash, Wheeling, W. Va. 

McGrath, Rosalie 63 Crystal St, Southbridge, Mass. 

McGroarty, Mrs. Margaret J 2451 York Street, Denver, Colorado. 

McHenry, Helen 65 Broad St, Bridgeton, N. J. 

McHenry, Mildred P 6932 Dittman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McHose, Clarence N 205 W. Chwtnut St, I^caster, Pa. 

Mcllroy, James, Jr 129 Wynoka Ave., Mt Oliver Sta., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mclnemey, Anna L .’.15 Francis Ave., Auburn, R I. 

Mclntire, Alice 427 N. Broome St, Wilmington, Del. 

Mclntire, Verda 157 Mcrriman Ave., Asheville, N. C. 

McIntosh, Mrs. Fanchon M.. 320 So. Husband St, Stillwater, Okla. 

McKay, Irene M 602 Florence Ave., Joliet, 111. 

McKay, Mary ..322 East Chicago, Elgin, III. 

McKay, Ruth M Hayward Hotel, Clinton Ave., S., Rochester, N. Y. 

McKee, Edna L. 1407 Ojpl St, Pnllm^, Wash. 

McKeen, Mrs. Mildred B Box 173, Billerica, Mass. 

McKelvey, Eva M 2842 York St, Denver, Colo. 

♦McKenzie, Duncan 35 W. 32nd, kew York City 

McKenzie, Mrs. Sallie B 601 Hanover, Cha^ooga, Tenn. 

McKinley, Ethel G 6347 Irving Av^, Merchantj^l^ N, J. 

McKinley, S. W ....607 S. Kto, Rock?* Ford, Colo. 

McKinna, Alice J 459 Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

McKinnie, Mrs. Ira L 133 S. Douglas Ave., Springfield III 

McKinnis, Ira G. Medicine Lodge, l^s. 

McKnight Mrs. Emily L 400 N. Broadway, Cleveland, OWa. 

McKnight, Robert ..Bungalow 5, Milton, Ore. 

McLeod. Grace 303 Center, Dowagiac, Mich. 

McMakin, Carree P 243 King St, Omrleston S. C. 

McManus, Mildred 2475 Third Ave., Vancouver, B. C., Canada 

McMurrie, Linnie V * 1^* 

McNair, Mary B 627 Clyde St, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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McNeil, Marion 107 Superior St, Marion, Ohio 

MacNeil, Mrs. Mary 819 E. 14th, Chester, Pa. 

McNitt, Lois Cullison, Kans. 

McNulty, Marion 89 Bradford, Lawrence, Mass. 

McNutt, Franklin H Wittenberg College, Springfield Ohio 

McQueen, Esther Bd, of J^ucation, Greensboro, N. C. 

McQueeney, Florence 84 Hubinger St, New Haven, Conn. 

McTaggart, Edward Sauk Center, Minn. 

Maaske, R. J Irrigon, Oregon 

Machean, Ida E 221 E. 20th, Chicago, 111. 

Macy, Melba R 701 N. 5th/ St, Grants Pass, Ore. 

♦Maddy, Joseph E Box 31, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Madison* E. J W. Englewood, N. J. 

Madson, Ruth C... 1142 Indiana, Lawrence, Kans. 

Magnusson, Alice 7735 Haskins Apt, 308, Chicago, 111. 

Maguire, Blanche 197 Union St, Rockland, Mass. 

Maguire, Mary J 1203 State St, Alton, 111. 

Mahady, Mrs. J. J 3 School St, Adams, Mass. 

Mahan, Gertrude Z. 73 Jenks St, Central Falls, R. I. 

Mahar, Mary 121 W. Borden, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mahon, Judith 1017 Harrison Blvd., Boise, Idaho 

Maher, Mrs. Stella 725 Emerson St, Evanston, 111. 

Maier, Hermann R Asheville Farm School, Asheville, N. C. 

Mais, Lester TdlO Hamilton, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Maladey, Elizabeth A 6705 McPherson Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mallory, Jo Lee Pine Castle, Fla. 

Mallory, Margaret Lord Allerton Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

Malloy, Catherine K. 2821 S. 13th, Philadeli^ia, Pa. 

Malloy, Prof. H. E 314 W. Normal. Hays, Kans. 

Malmberg, Carl J 135 W. 5th St, Russell, Kans. 

Malone, Anna 1 38954 Plymouth Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Maloney, Katherine 1122 Travis St, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Maloney, Mrs. Mary E 1055 Lincoln, Denver, Colo. 

Maltman, J ennie Sandpoint, Idaho. 

Mammen, Clara 203 S. 5th St, Monmouth, III. 

Mancha, Dorothy C 928 Chestnut, Lebanon, Pa. 

Mangan, Martha 138 Fage Ave., Syracuse. N. Y. 

Manlove, Ruth C 301 Church, Royesford, Pa. 

Mann, Bertha Lena Devils Lake. N. D. 

Mann. Mrs. Mabel F. Prospect, Bloomfield, Conn. 

Mantell, M. Gladys 713 Myrtle Ave., Watertown. N. Y. 

Manter, Ruth Petronella Box 7, Wethersfield, Conn. 

Manus Music Co., Inc. 145 W. 45th St, New York. N. Y. 

Mapes, Bliss C Wilson Ave. 8th Sts., Menomonie, Wis. 

Mar, Evelyn D 425 Hawthorne Court Madison, Wis. 

Marble, Harriet L 3 Spring St, Skowhegan, Me. 

Mar<*ant, May 422 Linden St, Camden. N. J. 

Marden, Mrs. Dorothy H 42 Winter St. Waterville. Me. 

Mardis, Mrs. H. C Hendersonville, N. C 

Markey, Helen M 1227 Milwaukee, Denver, Colo. 

Marian, F^ces Schuyler. Saliifa. Kans. 

Markle. Edna M^. Box 835, Mt Kisco, N. Y. 

Marquard, Mrs, Edward G. 5540 Pershing Ave., St Louis. Mo. 

Marsh. L. J 117 Mason St. Rochester, N. Y. 

Marsh, Manetta... 15 N. Church, Cortland. N. Y. 

Marsters, J^ona G. 990 Blvd., Ashland. Oregon 

Marten, Hilda Biwabik, Minn. 
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>^Martens, Sarah Morrell, Kans, 

Martin, Charlotte 422 S. Oak, Ottawa, Kans. 

Martin, Evelyn A Swedesboro High School, Swedesboro, N. J. 

Martin, Helen Clarendon, Tex. 

Martin, Helen P ....776 Fairmont St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Martin, Mrs. James C 100 W. Franklin St, Richmond, Va. 

Martin, Katharina Box 209, Easley S. C. 

Martin Louise E — 1230 Livingston Ave., Route B, Box 266-M, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Martin, Mildred 87 Tudor St, Chelsea, Mass. 

Martin, Mildred 1 242 Front St, Berea, Ohio 

Maryott, Harold B 6357 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Mason, Irene 1912 14th Ave., S., Birmingham, Ala. 

Mason, L^ Rule Jr. High School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Masse, Miss M. Louise 525 Prospect Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Massie, Nell S 702 E. 41st, Chicago, 111. 

Masters, Olive.. Climax, Kans. 

Mather Ethel Sims 1010 Downing, Denver, Colo. 

Mather, Judson 17 28th Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

Mathews, Paul W North Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mathis, Catherine ^36 W. Broadway, Danville, Ky. 

Matson, R V. Chandler, Ariz. 

Mattem, David E 246 Prospect Ave., N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Matteson, Maurice Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 

Matthews, Esther Norwich, Kans. 

Matthews, Margaret 322 W. End Ave., Cambridge, Md. 

Mattison, Leita Elkader, Iowa 

Maxwell, Leon R. Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. 

May, Christoph 808 Martin, Waukesha, Wis. 

Maybee, Harper C Western State Nonnal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Mayer, Alfred 1648 11th PI., S., Birmingham, Ala. 

Mayer, Camille 401 So. Madison St, Green Bay, Wis. 

Mayer, Evelyn 34 Salem St, Andover, Mass. 

Mayer, Paulrne 1327 S. Broad St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mayfarth, William C Converse College School of Music, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Mayfield, Alpha C 1113 W. 23rd St, Cedar FaUs, Iowa 

Maynard, A T 4918 Larchwood, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ma 3 mard, Elise 1327 S. Broad St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maynard, Loren L 823^ First Ave., S., St Cloud, Minn. 

Mays, Eloise Muskogee, Olda. 

Mead, Dora E E. C. T. C., Greenville, N. C. 

Mears, Walter C 2215 Holyoke St, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mecaskie, Elsie C 619 Hibbard Ave., Collingdale; Del Co., Pa. 

Meek, Eva 847 W. 60th, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Meek, Mildred Pawnee Rock, Kans. 

Afehnert, Albert B 2113 Sassafras St, Erie, Pa. 

Meinert, Vera L 6425 S. Bishop, Chicago, 111. 

Meier, Ruth 901 N. Howard^ Akron, Ohio 

Mellen, Dora 1410 First Ave., S., Fargo, N. D. 

Meloy, Miss Elizabeth 610 E. Call, Algona, Iowa 

Melvin, Annie Davis Linden, N. C. 

Menaul, Anna E 22 W. Dayton St, Madison, Wis. 

Mendes, Joy 210 W. Gwinnett St, Savannah, Ga. 

Meneley, Mrs. Edith Baxter Springs, Kans. 

Mentze, Walter W 2723 McKinley Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mercer, Walter C 312 N. 9th St, Richmond, Va. 

Meredith, Ada Evans 12 W. High, Coaldale, Pa. 

Merritt, Julia Brevard Institute, Brevard, N. C. 

Merry, Cora H 437 W. 8th, Riverside, Calif. 
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Merwin, Lorraine., 
Merz, Otto C. A... 
Meserve, Grace M. 
Metcalf, Roy F..., 

Mettler, Lydia 

Metzgar, Henrietta 
Meuser, Laura L... 

Meyer, Irene 

Meyer, Leone L... 
Meyer, Pauline A. 
Meyer, Ruth A.... 
Meyer, Stella E.... 


Jr. High School, Pottstown, Pa. 

R. F. D. 7, Box 306, Bellevue, Pa. 

127 Ontario St., Providence, R I. 

Bentl-*y, Kans. 

....Albany PI., West Hartford, Conn. 

Lincoln Apt., Ardmore, Pa. 

609 Peoria St, Paola, Kans. 

819 N. Market St, Wichita, Kans. 

1286 Frederick Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

.Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 

.424 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Milbank, S. Dak. 


Meyer, Wilhehnina 344 Cornelia St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Meyers,^ Amette 2021 Park PL, Ft WorA, Tex. 

MichaeUs, Mrs. E. B 86 E. Spring, Gainesville, Ga. 

Michaelson, Mi^on St Charles, Idaho 

Micheels, Valarie Kohler, Wis. 

Michelson, Peter Richland Center, Wis. 

Mickey, Winnifred New Trier High School, Winnetka, III. 

Middleton, Angie 5170 Jones St, Omaha, Neb. 

Middleton, Thos. H 1018 W. Marshall, Norristown, Pa. 

Midgette, Katie N. C. C. W., Greensboro, N. C. 

Miessner, W. Otto 1219 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

Mikita, Andrew 2132 Division St, Murphysboro, 111, 

Mickle, Mable E 3409 Baldwin Ave., Detroit, Midi. 

Milam, Mrs. A. B 593 Pennsylvania Ave., Beaumont, Tex. 

Miles, George E Nichols Jr. High,’ Mt Vernon, N. Y. 

Miller, Avis Halstead, Kans. 

Miller, Bessie 2746 North 10th St, Kansas City. Kans. 

Miller, Charles H Educational Building, 13 Fitzhugh St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Miller, Dorothy Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

Miller, Elsa S 20, Scio, Rochester, N. Y. 

Miller, Ethel T Washington State Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Miller, Gertrude Trudeau, N. Y. 

Miller, Gertrude Cobb 411 3rdi Ave., N., St Petersburg, Fla. 

Miller, Gwendolyn 1401 E. 1st Winfield, Kans. 

Miller, H. Grady 418 W. Washington, Greensboro, N. C. 

Miller, Mrs. Helen 1011 W. 18th, Des Moines. Iowa 

Miller, Kathryn 1537 S. Broad St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miller, Mabel A 325 S. 20th, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Mill?/: Noman H 633 S. E. 3rd. Newton. Kans. 

Millikm, Marguerite Y. 1005 N. Madison St. Wilmington. Del. 

Mi!!®* Music Hall, Univ. of Wis.. Madison, Wis. 

Mills, Mrs. Ehzabeth EIline.....l904 W. Colorado Ave.,, Colorado Springs. Colo. 

Mims, Eleanor.. 1201 Central, Dodge City. Kans. 

Minardow, Gladys 2422 E. Jackson, Elkhart, Ind. 

Minick, Perl .A 2125' Berwick Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Minkel, Bwsie 24 Pleasant Ave., Hamburg, N. Y. 

Mmnema, John. . c/o Elmhurst College, Elmhurst. III. 

Minnequa S^ool.^ Jones & Orman, Pueblo, Colo. 

W- ?t.^Clare S3S W. Macon. Decatur. III. 

N.... Supt of .Schools, Poplar. Mont. 

Maunne Box 227, Monmouth. Oregon 

♦Mit^ell, Har^d 508 W. First St. Oil City. Pa. 

Josephine... 125 Hemenway St, Boston, Mass. 

Mitchell. Me^ W. 756 Paris Ave, S. E.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Moag, M«. ^ura C. 4453 CMtral Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mohler, aarleen A 1013 Union, Emporia, Kans. 
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Mohr, Elsa 

Molke, Fred 

Moller, Dora A 

Monaghan, Robert 

Monahan, Clementine 

Monahan^ Mrs. Geraldine... 

♦Monarchs Club 

Monger, Howard S 

Monroe, Marjorie 

Monroe, Samuel Frederic... 

Montague, J. David 

Montani, Catherine 

Montani, Nicola 

Moody, Leo W. 

Moon, Dorothy H 

Moore, Miss Alice 

Moore, Beulah 

Moore, Beulah */•.*•* 

Moore, Mrs. Clara Wittig.. 

Moore, Mrs. Clifford 

Moore, Delbert 

Moore, Mrs. Emma Osgood 

Moore, Mrs. Etta R 

Moore, Grace E 

Moore, Louise V. 

Moorhead, Fareeda 

More, Grace Van Dyke.... 

More, Viola G. 

Morgan, Mary Ann 

Morgan, Beatrice 

Morgan, Haydn M 

Morgan, Katherine L 

Morgan, Ollie 

"^Morgan, Russell V. 

Morley, Grace M 

MorloJi, Matilda 

Morris, Clara 

Morris, Eunice E 

Morris, Lela 

Morrison, La Rhea 

Morrison, Mary C 

Morrow, Anne 

Morrow, Bernice 

Morse, Miss Elizabeth 

Morse, Helen Ide 

Morton, James W 

Moseley, Lauris E 

Moser, Helen Place 

Moser, Lillian I 

Moses, Ruth E 

Moss, Richard 

Mossman, Isabelle M 

Motz, Jeanetta M... 

Mount Mrs, Madeline 

Mountain, Chas. W. 

Mowen, Mrs. Allen K 

Moyer, Anna E 

Moyer, Violet 


3300 N. 16th, Philadelphia, Pa. 

22S E. Kearsley, Apt 6, Flint, Mich. 

605 City Hall, Omaha, Neb. 

Box 6, Fairhaven, N. Y. 

70S Tate Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

302 Rugby Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 

State College, Fresno, Calif. 

2509 14th St, Columbus, Nebr. 

8 Columbia Ave., Trenton, N. J. 

Mountain Home, Idaho 

1705 Rittenhouse, Philadeli^a, Pa. 

1705 Rittenhouse, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Box 698, Scottsbluff, Nebr. 

Jr. High Sdhool, Oneida, N. Y. 

Neodesha, Kans. 

217 W. Herman Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

Oil HiU, Kans. 

2904 Ave. L., Galveston, Tex. 

770 Schuyler, Portland, Ore. 

1778 Villard, Eugene, Oregon 

543 Cramer St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

6 Helderberg Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 

317 C^r St, Bellingham, Wash. 

3514 N. 16th, Germantown, Pa. 

East H. S., Colfax & Elizabeth, Denver, Colo. 

3 Springdale Court Greensboro, N. C. 

High School, Blasdell, N. Y. 

912 Ridge Ave., Evanston, 111. 

Muskogee, Okla. 

214 Elm St, Findlay, Ohio 

945 Ormond Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Music Dept, Public Schools, Louisville, Ky. 

301 Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

Lewiston Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho 

State College, W. Chester, Pa. 

Ass’t Supr. of Music, Greensburg, Kans. 

Washburn Rural H. S., Topeka, Kans. 

Spindale, N. C. 

Emerson, Nebr. 

1033 Ashland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

21 Lsieview Terrace, Rochester, N. Y. 

623 N. Allen, South Bend, Ind. 

^ Orange St, Manchester, N. H. 

415 W. Sixth St, Hays, Kans. 

Burbank, Okla. 

470 Stella St, Elgin, 111. 

801 Washington, Wilmington, Del. 

115 W. Main St, Ephrata. Pa. 

115 No. 3rd St, Arkansas City, Kans. 

2 Bemis Pkce & Sherman Ave., Glen Falls, N. Y, 

6176 Ashland Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Emmett Idaho 

1770 N. W. 21 Terrace, Miami, Fla. 

103 W. Broad St, Mt Pleasant Iowa 

310 S. Gilbert, Ada, Ohio 

402 N. Railroad St, Palmyra, Pa. 

Box 303, Milton, Pa. 
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Muchler, Henrietta A 143 Fraley St, Kane, Pennsylvania 

Mueller, Harry E Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 

Mueller, Samarida 828 E. McCarty, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Muggleworth, Ida 6644 N. 17th, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Muldowney, Mary H Supv. of Music, Heckscherville, Pa. 

Muller, Louise G. Ill E. Marthart Ave., S. Ardmore, Pa. 

Mulligan, Louise E 35 Pleasant, Salem, Mass. 

Mullin, Sarah Comly Maple Glen, Pa. 

Munns, Edith 1003 Perry Ave., Peoria, 111. 

Munroe, Kathleen 106 Momingside Dr., New York, N. Y. 

Munsie, Elizabeth K. 244 E. 86 St, New York, N. Y. 

Murcoch, Margaret 106 N. Walnut E. Orange, N. J, 

Murdoch, Marion E 7426 Boyer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Murfin, Lora 2832 Brattlcboro Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 

Murphey, Agnes C. 256 6th Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Murphy, Anna V 1440 Alabama Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Murphy, Anne 2315 Orange Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

Murphy, Helen L Uxbridge Inn, Uxbridge, Mass. 

Murphy, Miss K. 1402 N. 16th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Murray, Catharine ..325 W. 6th Ave., Gary, Ind. 

Murry, Ida Roland, Iowa 

Mursell, James 302 N. Lawe, Appleton, Wis. 

Music Dept, City Schools Box 843, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

♦Music ESchibitors Association New York City 

Musical Digest The Pierre V.'R Key, 243 W. 39th, New York City 

Myers, George 606 Lincoln Ave., Valparaiso, Ind. 

Myers, Mabel Frostburg, Md. 

Myers, Ruth L Box 53, California, Pa. 

Nagle, Laura Cresona River St, Cressona, Pa. 

Nance, Mary Marion, Ky. 

Nansen, Mabel L. 214 Shawnee St, Hiawatha, Kans. 

Nash, Florence M Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 

Nason, David P Central High, Tacoma, Wash. 

Nason, RuA 504 E. Buffalo St. Ithaca, N. Y. 

Nassau, William L 12 Warrick Ave., Glassboro, N. J. 

Naylor, Miss Dorothy 1802 W. Cameron, Tulsa, Okla. 

Naylor, John D 618 E. State St, Georgetown, Ohio 

Nazarian, Esther 8 Humphrey Terrace, Swamscott Mass. 

Neal, Laura 309 E. Padon Ave., Blackwell, Okla. 

Neal, Meryl 309 E. Padon, Blackwell, Okla. 

Neal, Nora 1021 Fourth St, Clay Center, Kans. 

NecoIIins, John Elmer Woodcliff Lake, New Jersey 

Spring, Reading. Pa. 

Neff, Charlotte B 258 Powers St, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Neff, Gertrude F. State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

W. State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 

Neff, Miss Virginia 32 Beall, Frostburg. Md. 

Neiderer, Ethel 511 Cheltina Ave., Jenkintown. Pa. 

Neitzel, Dorothy Mae 208 W. Main, Evansville, Wis. 

Nelson, Carl E... *•.**•• Hancock, Saginaw. Mich. 

Nelson, Clara W. Ginn & Company, 2301-2311 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Ne son, Dons C. 521 Marquette Blvd., Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Ne son, Edith A 9037 S. Loomis St, Chicago, 111. 

Nelson, Eleanor Allen St, Toms River. N. T. 

Nelson, Esther 4 E. Marlborough Apt, South St.. Kalamazoo. Mich. 

Ne son, Mrs. J. B 4924 Abbott St. Dallas. Tex. 

Neson, Katherine ..,27 E. Willis, Detroit, Mich. 

Nelson, Mrs. L. J 228 E. 8th St. Newton. Kans, 
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Nelson, Lillian Eloise 132 Langford Park PL, St Paul, Minn. 

Nelson, Miss Loraine 1544 Pearl, Denver, Colo. 

Nelson, Mrs. Nell B 1255 Velasco, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nelson, Wallace.. 317 S. 2nd Ave., Maywood, III 

Nemphey, Virginia 842 Hickman Rd., Augusta, Ga. 

Neppert, Julia M 2862 Howard St, San Francisco, Cal 

Nevin, Bernard F. 449 E. 3rd, Fremont, Nebr. 

Newberry, Florence 890 Central Ave., Marshfield, Ore. 

Newcomer, Mrs. E. H 304 E. 14th Ave., Emporia, Kans. 

Newell, Mabelle 1524 Clairmount Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Newenham, Mrs. Frances D.... Music Dept Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Newman, Agalea 2325 Linden Ave., Knoxville, Tenn, 

Newton, Doris Normal School, Plymouth, N H. 

♦Newton, Elbridge W 15 Ashburton PL, Boston, Mass. 

Newton, Mary Bennettsville, S. C. 

Nicholas, Chas. K Hotel Manitowoc, Manitowo^ Wis. 

Nicholas, Thelma R 839 N. Dearborn St, Chicago, IlL 

Nichols, Faith — Beach, N. D. 

Nickelsen, Esther Ann 204 W. Buffalo St, Rawlins, Wyo. 

Nicholson, Maude De Kalb, 111. 

Nickles, Monona 1107 Rutledge, Madison, Wis. 

Nicodemus, Harman High School, Rod^ Mount N. C. 

Niefer, Alfred M 550 Russell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nigro, Harry H 293 Grand Ave., Aurora, 111. 

Nilson, Lawrence G. Supervisor of Music, Greenville, S. C. 

Ninnis, J. R Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. 

Nitechi, Raymond 2412 N, 6th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nix, Mabel E Asheville Normal, Asheville, N. C. 

Nixon, Mrs. Forrest Centreville, Tenn. 

Nixon, Inez 405 E. Clinton, Frankfort Ind. 

Noah, Miss Helen L 325 Harvey St, Ely, Minn. 

Noll, Kathryn Cornwell, Pa. 

Norell, Lucille New Plymouth, Ida. 

Normann, Theo 1590 Hillside Rd., Boulder, Colo. 

Norris, Herbert 662 Crotona Pk., S., New York, N. Y. 

Northrop, Alice G. Eversman 608 E. 12th, Denver, Colo. 

Norton, Eleanor M 463 Potomac Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

♦Norton, William W. Flint Community Music Asso.. Flint Mich. 

Norvell, Mrs. E. H Rockport Tex. 

Norwood, Lily Mae 624 W. Ferguson. Tyler, Tex. 

Norwood, Lulu Rit^ey, Mo. 

Nourse, Miss A 709 Floyd Ave.. Rome, N. Y. 

Nourse, Ruth H Holbrook Hall, Gramatan Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Nowatski, Claire 2212 W. 40th, Tulsa, Okla. 

Nusbaum, W. W 1612]^ 7th St, La Grande, Ore, 

Nutt, H. E. 5317 Metropole St. Chicago, 111. 

Nycum, Marjorie 1327 S. Broad St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nye, Bernard B 2 President St, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Obenshain, Gretchen 711 Cloverdale Ave.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

O’Brian, Evalyn 319 N. Douglas, Peoria,, 111. 

O’Brien, Gertrude F 91 Riverside St, Lowell, Mass. 

O’Brien, Katherine F 45 Rosedale St, Rochester, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Marian .....15 Marrin St, Pawtucket R L 

O’Brien. T. Carroll High School, Abington. Pa. 

O’Callaghan, Annie Grace.... Box 335, Nashville, Tetm. 

Ochs. Martha 467 Oakwood Ave., Columbus, 0. 

O’Conner, Katherine 324 Broadwav, Paterson, N. J. 

O’Connor, Josephine 161 6th St, Jamaica Park, L. I,, N. Y. 
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O'Donnell, Emma .441 Edgemont, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ogilvie, Miss Adele 210 N. Stafford Ave., Apt. 28, Richmond, Va. 

Oglesbee, Artur 117 So. Euclid Ave., Oak Park, 111. 

O'Haire, Sara 223 8th St, Troy, N. Y. 

O'Keefe, Helen D 94 Prescott St, Clinton, Mass. 

O'Keefe, Helen R Frederidc Road near Nunnery Lane, Catonsville, Md. 

Ohlin, Murz 512 Fisher Ave., Rockford, 111. 

Olden, Sylvia W. 2125 N St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

O’Lea^, Marcdla Tomahawk, Wis. 

Olimpia, Cayetano 137 El Renacimiento, Naga, Camarines, P. I. 

Oliver, Elizabeth M Welfare Bldg., Schoolfield, Va. 

Oliver, Paul H 35 Hillside Ave., Nutley, N. J. 

Olmstead, Marguerite E Ecorse Boad, R F. D. 2, Dearborn, Mich. 

Oltz, Carle State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

O'MaUey, Mary J 6524 Yale Ave., Chicago, III. 

O'Malley, Sarah 5023 W. Adams, St, Chicago, III. 

Omsley, Louise B Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 

O'Neal, Blanche 321 Lenox Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

O'Neal, Irma R 64 Prescott Rd., White Plains, N. Y. 

Onstad, Andrea 338 12th St, St Maries, Idaho 

Orcutt Mrs. Anna C Paw Paw, Mich. 

O'Reilley, Alice M 516 N. Sheridan Rd., Peoria, 111. 

Orr, Ava 574 Haywood Rd., Asheville, N. C. 

Orr, Irene G Rock Stream, N. Y. 

Orwig, Minnie F. Box 124, Plymouth, 111. 

Orwoll, S. P Minot, N. D. 

Osbum, Robert Lee 551 Park Ave., Rver Forest, III. 

O'Shea, John... 5 Regent Circle, Brookline, Mass. 

Osling, Julia W Bellemont Apt. 7, N. Liberty St, Asheville, N. C. 

Ossre, Dorothy 38 Harrison St, Morristown, N. J. 

Ostrow, Joseph 1450 N. Franklin, Philadelplua, Pa. 

Oswald, Velma 194 W. Broadway. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

Oswald, Victor A 119 W. Holly St. Hazleton. Pa. 

Ott, Ray L 1915 N. Park. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oumiroff, Bozea 510 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 111. 

♦O'Vark, Joan. ... Studio 706, Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St, New York. N. Y. 

Owen, Frances J. 1727 1st Ave., Cedar Rapids. la. 

Owen, Frank E 112 Bank St. Batavia. N. Y. 

Owen, Wm, S 538 W. 8th. Erie. Pa. 

Owens, Margaret Weatherly, Pa. 

Ozbum, Julia 115 W. Washington. E. Peoria, 111. 

Pack, Mrs. L. H 227 S St. N. W.. Washington. D. C. 

Padwick, P. G. Kelvin Technical High School, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Page, Mrs. I^slie N R F. D.. Amesbury. Mass. 

Pallma, Lualle 39 South, Belmont, N. Y. 

Palmer, Claude E. 916 W. Main St, Muncie. Indiana 

Palmer, Mabel 56 Spring St, E. Greenwich, R. I. 

Palmquist, Laura 302 E. 4th St, Aberdeen. Wash. 

Pangle, Man^ 1685 Park, Beaumont, Tex. 

Pannell, ^irley Elma, Wash. 

Paquette, Octave 319 Spies Ave., Menominee, Mich. 

I^ranor, Moshe. 222 Collins St, Hartford, Conn. 

♦Parent Teacher Assoaation 201 Crescent Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 

Park, Norman. Albion, Mich. 

Parke. Charles Ernest. 1301 Pirl St, McKeesport. Pa. 

♦Parker-Gardner C. 0 Charlotte, N. C. 

Parker, Henry B Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Parker, Josephme Bolivar. Mo. 
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Parker, Lydia 34 Willowbrook, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Parkinson, W. B Le Mars, Iowa 

Parkhurst, Mable 1060 Alter Rd., Detroit, Mich. 

Parkinson, Jane B 3225 Paseo Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Parks, Emma J Midian, Kans. 

Parmelee, Mrs. Don P 615 N. College Ave., Fayetteville, Ark. 

Parrette, Muriel Rose Hill, Burlington, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Parrish, George W 505 13th Ave., E., Duluth, Minn. 

Parrish, Vera Clark Dist High Sdiool, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Parrott, Vera Jane 3412 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 

Parry, Margaret 201 2nd St, Olyphant Pa. 

Parson, R. M 1405 Center St, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Parsons, Mrs. Gertrude B 1836 So. Wilton Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Partch, Hazel H 30 Farmington Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Patee, Lucy E East View Jr. High School, White Plains, N. Y. 

Patterson, Thomas A 606 Buck St, Stillwater, Okla. 

Pattie, Mergaretta Kingman, Kans. 

Patton, Carolyn J Winthrop College, Rock Hill S. C. 

Patton, Pauline Mars Hill, N. C. 

Paul, Katharine S Girard. College, Philadel^ia, Pa. 

Paul, Margaret E 251 E. Broadway, Augusta, Kans. 

Paulding, Margaretta E. Supv. of Music, Daretown, N. J. 

Pauls, Dorothy 6982 Pernod Ave., St Louis, Mo. 

Paulson, Ardella 320 Noon, Nogales Ariz. 

Paulson Ford M Panaca, Nev. 

Paulson, Marie Van Hook, N. Dak. 

Paustian, Clara 1419 Humboldt Manhattan, Kans. 

Paxon, Helen L. Jr. H. S., CoUingswood, N. J. 

Payne, Melvin A 795 S. Vine, Denver, Colo. 

Paysen, Magnus Hebron, Nebr. 

Peabody, Ada Wellington, Kans. 

♦Peabody, Mrs. Josephine F Supv. of Music, Berlin Heights, Ohio 

Peacock, C. A 947 S. Hickory, Ottawa, Kans. 

Pearce, Mrs. L. K 801 Page, Ft Worth, Tex. 

Pearch, Ruth E 25 N. Burgess Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

♦Pearsall, John V. 161 Argyle Place., Arlington, N. J. 

Peckham, Letha K Parma, Ida. 

Pederson, Miss Anna Box 555, Thompson Falls, Mont. 

Peet Bertha 314 W. Main, Monticello, Ind. 

Peickert, Frances 412 Lake Ave., Park Ridge, 111. 

Pelton, Lula Kennard Jr. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio 

Pemberton, Fannie G 348 Lafayette St, Denver, Colo. 

Pennington, Edna J 731 George St, Norristown, Pa. 

Pennington, Mrs. Luretta 112 W. 7th St, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Pennington, Stella Murry, Ky. 

Pennywitt, Roxanna Manchester, Ohio 

Penwarden, Kathryn O Park Hotel, Winsted, Conn. 

Percival, Frank E. State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Perkins, Harriette M Malden High School, Malden, Mass. 

Perkins, Margaret H Lebanon Hall Apt 309, Mt Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Perry, Eleanor E. 1804 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perry, Elizabeth D 14 Pearl St, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Perry, Eunice S 719 S. Park St, Streator, 111. 

Perry, Josephine M 1223 3rd St, Louisville, Ky. 

Perry, Ruth A 40 High St, Springfield, Mass. 

Person, Mrs. C. B Booker T. Washington High School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Peters, Charlotte V. 436 Kenilworth PI., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Peters, Conway 310 East Hewitt Ave., Marquette, Mich. 
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Peters, Edwin H New River State School, Montgomery, W. Va. 

Peters, Mrs. Ethel 1810 Kalorama Road, N. W., Washington, D. C 

Peters, Mary L. Rosedale, Miss. 

Peters, Thelma Frances 1612 W. Broadway, Muskogee; Okla. 

Petersen, Mrs. Florence 854 ISth St., Boulder, Colo. 

Peterson, Anabel 1016 9th St., Anacortes, Wash. 

Peterson, Ann M 622 S. Minn. Ave., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Peterson, Mrs. Madeline ..706 N. 12th, Keokuk, Iowa 

Peterson, Metta L 1307 First Ave., S., Payette, Idaho 

Petherbridge, Annie C Nutwell, Md. 

Pctrilli, Michel A 737 Fulton St, N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Pflock, Arthur 567 Weld St, W. Roxbury, Mass. 

Pflock, Charles 114 Watson Ave., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Pfouts, Maurine S Dresden, Ohio 

Pharazyn, Grace M Ill N. Delancey PL, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Phelps, Nellie F 503 S. Park St, Apt 4, Casper. Wyo. 

Philip, Mrs. Ethel R 119 W:; 5th St, Ottmnv^, Iowa 

Phillips, Mrs. Beatrice J 1205 Cottman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips, Clara Barton 379 E. 3rd St, Spencer, Iowa 

Phillips, Della L 507 10th Ave., Delmar, N. J. 

Phillips, John 1417 Euclid Ave., Steubenville, Ohio 

Phillips, Mrs. Mary H Foushee St, Rockingham, N. C. 

Phillips, Pauline E., 712 W. 22nd St, Kearney, Nebr. 

Phillips, Ruth Marguerite 301 Court House, Sacramento, Calif. 

Phinney, Carrie B 133 Ogden Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 

Pine, Louise M 63 Laura St, Providence, R I. 

Pines, Anna M 20 S. Fifth St. Lewisburg, Pa. 

Phipps, Zadie L 118 So. Blvd., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Pickrell, Jane 931 W. Lawrence, Springfield, 111. 

Pierce, Ajtme E. 1139 E. Court St, Iowa City, Iowa 

Pierce^ Carrie E 116 W. Church St, Harrisburg, 111. 

Pierce, Grace G Arlington High School, Arlington, Mass. 

Pierce, Lillian ....Oakley Consolidated Schools, Oakley. Kans. 

Pierce, Lucille Bass Jr. High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Pierce, Margaret M 2409 Broadway, Catlettsburg, Ky. 

Piercy, Hazel 2219 Scott St, Covington, Ky. 

Pierson, Ebba V. 129 Hastings St, N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Pike, Caroline Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 

Pike, Louise East Woodstock, Conn. 

Pike, Mrs. Vera S Keenesburg, Colo. 

♦Pitcher, Elbridge S 79 High Street, Auburn, Maine 

Pitcher, Emma B 79 High, Auburn, Me. 

Pitcher, Gladys 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Pitkin, Mrs. Gladys Tupper 38 Perrotta PL, Burlington, Vermont 

Pitts, Mrs. Carol M. Central High School, Omaha, Nebr. 

Pitzer, Mr. Carl Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash. 

Place, Ohve B Kingston Court. Xacrosse» Wis. 

Platt, Mrs. Hariett School of Fine Arts, Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Pless, Lydia Senior High School. Keokuk, Iowa 

Podolyn, Joseph C 1820 Widener PL. Philadelphia. Pa. 

Pohlmann, Mrs. Helen 203 E. Arch. Marquette, Mich. 

Pohvmck. Helene 1525 Belmont, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pollard, Warren E 605 Gray, Des Moines, Iowa 

Polley, Miss Helen Lathrop 2 Alliance Ave., Rochester. N. Y. 

Pomeroy, Elizabeth P. Box 171, Livermore Falls, Me. 

Pomeroy, Winifred Troy Pa. 

Ponish, F. H.. .Maxton, N. C. 

Poorman, Neihe 4568 Spuyten Duyvil Pkway, New York, N. Y. 
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Porter, Evelyn Ryder, N. Dak. 

Porter, Gladys M ..1408 Carter Ave., Ashland, Ky. 

Porter, Grace L. 511 Parker Ave., Collingdale, Pa. 

Porter, Marguerite S 218 Bay Street, Da^ona Beach, Fla. 

Possner, Helene 1310 W. 22nd, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Potter, Ainslie C Box 352, Glenn’s Ferry, Ida. 

Potter, Grace Gresham, Ore. 

Potter, ICatie M 325 E. 14th, Eugene, Ore. 

Potter, W. A 203 Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 

Pouk, Margaret F 69 S. Root St., Aurora, 111. 

Powell, Edith 2110 E. 93rd St, Qeveland, Ohio 

Powell, Laura A 4505J4 Pearl Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

Powers, J. Harold Central State Normal College, Mt Pleasant, Mich. 

Powers, Thrascilla A 211 N. Carroll St, Madison, Wis. 

Pratt, Elizabeth 5540 Pershing Ave., St Louis, Mo. 

Prehn, Bessie M 2^ N. 4th St, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Preston, Daniel L. 615 10th St, S’.,* Moorehead, Minn. 

Preston, Edna B 2577 CoUis Ave., Huntington, w. Va. 

Preston, Valentine L. Mitchell, S. Dak. 

Price, Eleanor 5539 Jackson St, Pitt§burg, Pa. 

Price, Gladys 1609 23rd St, S. E., Washin^on, D. C. 

Price, James D High School, Hartford, Conn. 

Price, Katherine E, 1318 Nashville Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Price, Mary B Fairmont State Normal School, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Prigge, Olga E 3740 Hazel Ave., Norwood, O. 

Prickett, Elma Normal School, Towson, Md. 

Prince, Elizabeth 133 Hemenway St, Boston. Mass. 

Prince, Vera 175 High St, Bristol, Conn. 

Prior, L. Ethel 27 Canal St, Plainville, Conn. 

Prohe, Gertrude D. Bunker Hill, Kans. 

Prophett, Knight 106 Mt Joy PI., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Prouty, Joyce A ^44 Grace St, Chicago, 111. 

♦Proxmine, Chas. A 637 E 5th Ave., Lancaster, Ohio 

Pugh, Alinda M 22 Burgess St, Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Purtzman, Helen C Indiana, Pa. 

Pusch, Heniy E 1516 Dodge, Omaha, Nebr. 

Putnam, Florence E R. F. D. Box 55, Dodge, Mass. 

Putnam, Norma E Welda, Kans. 

Quade, Elizabeth Kewas Kum, Wis. 

♦Quantz, E. H. Goethe 161 Duchess Ave., London, Ontario, Can. 

Quealy, Genevieve 330 E. 22nd, Chicago. 111. 

Quick, Mary J 548, Central Ave., Highland Park, 111. 

Quimby, Anna D 304 Clinton Ave., Kingston, N. Y. 

Quimby, Lucille 614 N. Genesee St, Waukegan, 111. 

Quinn, Mary East High School, Erie, Pa. 

Radcliffe, Margaret 216 Mulberry, Millville, N. J. 

Radtke, Herbert 420 Home Ave., Oak Park, III. 

Rafferty, Miss Sadie M 1010 Main St, Evanston, III. 

Ralph, Henriette E 735 S. Jackson, Green Bay, Wis. 

Rambo, George J 3272 Kildare Rd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

Ramos, Mrs. Petrona c/o Director of Education, Manila, P. I. 

Ramsay, Mrs. Katharine 2610 Shirley Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Ramsey, Clara E 406 Scott, La Porte, Ind. 

Ramsey, Clifford L. 1501 N. La Salle St. Chicago. 111. 

Ramsey, Mildred Supr, of Music, Chapman, Kan. 

Rand, Frieda 28 Mt Pleasant St, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Randall, Elizabeth J 415 Loucks Ave., Peoria, 111. 

Randall, Homer 193 Woodland, Bristol, Conn. 
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Randall, Marion 12561 Third Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 

Randall, Mary E Grafton, Mass. 

Randolph, Ethel 3526 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

^’•Randolph, Helen Emporia City Schools, Emporia, Kans. 

RanscMtn, Mrs. Alta F. 4425 Madison St., Gary, Ind. 

Ransom, Lettie J The Mentz, Apt. 15, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Rasque, Catherine 400 Greenwich Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rathbun, Mary B 35 Delawareview Ave., Trenton, N. J. 

Rauterkus, Joseph 3401 Clearfield, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ravin, Agnes *52 Main St, Glen Lyon, Pa. 

Rawlings, Blanche .607 Union Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ray Alma 2808 Hemphill St, Ft Worth, Tex. 

I^y, Lena Francis Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Raynei^ Doris 304 So. Main St, Wallingford, Conn. 

Read, Mildred 504 Cherokee, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Read, Ruth 11 Bickett Apt, Durham, N. C. 

Rearick, Helen L. 914 Leland Ave., South Bend, Ind. 

Reber, Elizabeth J Union Hill High School, Union City, N. J. 

Rebmann, Dr. V. L. F Board of Education, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Red, Helen 250 E. High St, Springfield, Ohio 

Redding, Nelle 223 W First St, Webb City, Mo. 

Redett, Orra 286 Cleveland, Akron, Ohio 

Reed, Esther G. 1631 Tyler St, Topeka, Kans. 

Reed, Helen Elizabeth 33 85th St, Jackson Hts., N. Y. 

Reed, Katherine P 352 Market St, Sunbury, Pa. 

Reeder, Mrs. Katherinei G 1225 N. Waco Ave., Wichita, Kans. 

Reel, Jeanice - Detroit, Kans. 

Rees, Faye 67 W. California Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

Reeves, Mrs. L. R S. Baldwin PI., Amityville, N. Y. 

Reeves, Martha E 4310 Preston, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Reeves, Valerie T 2905 Chenevert, Houston^ Tex. 

Reid, Isobel Piedmont Jr. High, Charlotte, N. C. 

Reid, Emma Alexander Graham Jr. High, Charlotte, N. C. 

R^g, Milton F. .Sterling College, Sterling, Kans. 

Reider, Mrs. E. S 825 W. Third St, Williamsport, Pa. 

Reidy, Ethel 605 N. 12th St, Allentown, Pa. 

Reinert, Ida M 416 E. Philadelphia Ave., Boyertown, Pa. 

Reinert, Grace Edison Jr. High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Reinert, Hilda 524 Hamilton, Norristown, Pa. 

Reinke, Gertrude 345 24th St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Reiser, Faith ....Parsons, Kans. 

Rencenberger, Richard ..High School, Anderson, Ind. 

Rendorf, Ruth Waddington, N. Y. 

Renfrew, Qara E 604 W. Main St, Urbana, III. 

Rennick, Mrs. Howard 1815 Union Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

♦Rennick, J. H Fairfield, Nebr. 

Repke, Mildred 122 W. Calendar Ave., La Grange, III. 

Reppe, Arthur 521 E. G St, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Rex, Evel 3 m 1 1619 W. Grace St, Richmond, Va. 

Reybum, Helen 108 Ardsley Rd., Upper Darby, Pa. 

Reynolds, Beatrice A 147 Magnolia Ave., Das^tona Beach, Fla. 

Reynolds, Grace Elizabeth Rock Valley, Iowa 

♦Rhetts, Edith M 3711 Woodward, Detroit, Mich. 

Ricapto, Josei^ High School. Bethlehem, Pa. 

Rice, Edna N. C. C. W., Greensboro, N. C. 

Rice, Edna J Grand Canyon, Ariz. 

:Wce, Lillian Henderson 303 York St, Akron, Ohio 

Rice, Marion L 611 Garden, Coeur d*Alene, Idaho 
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Rice, Rena M 60S S. 9th St., Lafayette, Ind 

Richard, Carmen 737 East; Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Richards, Ellen R. 1560 S. Yorktown, Tulsa, Okla. 

Richards, Elsie M 1807 Delaware Ave., Wilmington, Del. 

Richards, Mayme.... Hotel Fenner, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Richardson, Mrs. Etha 776 East Maiden, St, Washington, Pa. 

Richer, Leonard, L.R.A.M Box 18, Scarboro Bluflfs P. O., Ontario, Cainada 

Richeson, Mary Carter S2S North St, Portsmouth, Va. 

Richmond, Prof. C. B 104 Highland Ave., Montevallo, Ala. 

Richmond, Geraldine Teacher of Violin, Lacon, III 

Richter, Mrs. Minnie W. 508 7th St, Garden City, Kans. 

Rickabaugh, Laura N 3606 Sixth Ave., Altoona, Pa 

Rickards, Ruth M . .1700 2nd Ave., E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

♦Ricker, Miss A. T 418 E. North Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ricketts, Lois 24 Channing, Worcester, Mass. 

Riddle, Wilfred Andreas Apt, Great Bend, Kans. 

Ridenour, June E 718 Clifton Ave., Springfield, Ohio 

Ridgeway, Mrs. Leora B 1643 Spruce St, Boulder, Colo. 

Rigdon, Mrs. Louise High School, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Riggs, Mrs. Margaret S 19 N. 31st St, Newark, Ohio 

Righter, Charles B., Jr 2829 Franklin Ave,, Lincoln, Neb. 

Rile, Mrs. Edna S Cooke Jr. High, 13th & Louden, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rinck, Katie M 1108 E. Center St, Mahanoy City, Pa. 

Rinehard, Arietta State School for Girls, Mt. Morrison, Colo. 

Ringo, Ludle 6701 Delmar Ave., University City, Mo. 

Ripley, Ruth Teachers College, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Rippee, Vesta G 1018 N. H St. Muskogee, Okla. 

Ristine, Clara 42 Bala Ave., Bala, Pa. 

Ritter, Brenda Jane 9421 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Rivera, Demetria Albay Normal School, Oas, Albay, P. I. 

♦Roach, J. T 5-9 Union Square, New York City 

Roach, Marjorie Bd. of Education, Cranford, N. J. 

Robb, Florence J 2132 Tenth, Hibbing, Minn. 

Roberts, Charlotte 21754 N. 5th St, Olean, N. Y. 

Roberts, Helen H 2621 Highland Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Roberts, Miriam 9 Tunnel St, Lansford, Pa. 

Roberts, Raymond W. 41 Hilltop Ave., Providence, R I. 

Roberts, Robert W. 205 Walhalla Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Roberts, Thomas 4220 E. llOth St, Cleveland, Ohio 

Roberts, Walter B Director of Music, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Robertson, Marguerite .Brevard, N. C. 

Robertson, Vera Supr. of Music, Waho, Nebr. 

♦Robinson, Arnold... J. L. Hudson Music Store, 1250 Library Ave.. Detroit. Mich. 

Robinson, Ella 2228 Locust, Philadeljjhia. Pa. 

Robinson, Mrs. Feme 2250 Field Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 

Robinson, Jenny Lind 61 So. Maple Ave., East Orange, N. J. 

Robinson, Lucy 8 Lenox Ave., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Robinson, Maurine 317 Fredonia St, Muskogee, Okla. 

Robinson, Oscar E 6220 Stemy Island Ave., Chicago. 111. 

Robinson, Ruth A City Schools, Gastonia, N. C. 

Rodat Eugene 1070 S. Pierce St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rodehaver, Katherine ....3402 Montana, El Paso. Tex. 

Rodenhoffer, Anna 214 Connecticut St. Buffalo. N. Y. 

Rodes, E 301 N. Matlack St, W. Chester, Pa. 

Rodman. Lydia 711 W. Johnson. Madison, Wis. 

Roe. Sybil Kingman, Kan.s. 

Rogers, Betty G Box 266, Tahlequah. Okla. 

Rogers, Charles F University School of Music, Tucson, Anzona 
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Rogers, Flora L 419 S. Washington St, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Rogers, Florence Hamilton College, Lexington, Ky. 

Rogers, Grace.. Pittsfield, Me. 

Rogers, Laura Normal School, Newark, N. J. 

Rogers, Louise E 137 No. Maple St, Somerset, Ky. 

Rogers, Ruth A High School, Charleston, W. Va. 

Rohrbach, Walter .139 W. Cottage PI., York, Pa. 

Roland, Alice Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, N, C. 

Romi'g, Isla M Box 414, Greybull, Wyo. 

Rood, Mildred E Marshfield, Oregon 

Rooney, Rosemary .2247 Rugby Row, Madison, Wis. 

Root, Mrs. Julius D Ill No. 5th St, Chillicothe, 111. 

♦Root, Stella R State Teachers College, St Cloud, Minn. 

Roridc, Mrs. Bertha B 818 Peoria Ave., Dixon. 111. 

Rose, Lila M State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Rose, Luella 41 Cornell Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Rosen, Maud B .5622 Arlington, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rosenbaum, Bessie 1 Maxwell St, Worcester, Mass. 

♦Rosenberry, M. Claude Dept of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Rosenstodc, Frances Box 422, Cherokee, la. 

Ross, Laura E 5151 Wissahickson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ross, Ludle 107 W. Dryden, Glendale, Calif. 

Ross, Miriam E Route 1, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Rossiter, Marjorie F. 409 Middle Ave., Elyria, Ohio 

♦Rotary Club Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Rothgeb, Helen L. Macomb Public Schools, Macomb, 111. 

Rothholz, Amanda E 34 S. Stenton Place, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Rouse, Lillian ........81 N. Liberty, Asheville, N. C. 

Rovilla, B. Hanna De Graff, Ohio 

Rowe, Mrs. Esther P 424 Sawyer, South Portland, Me. 

Rowe, Mrs. George T. 1405 Avondale Ave., Richmond, Va. 

Rowell, Sayward F, 97 N. Fullerton Ave., Montclair, N. J. 

Rowland, Hywel C Univ. of N. D., Grand Forks, N. D. 

Rowland, R. L Wellington, Ohio 

Royal, Mary Goode .....845 N. Broadway, Dayton, Ohio 

Royer, Mrs. Minnie Persons.. 119 S. Second, Olean, N. Y. 

Royer, Philip S Ridge Rd., Westminster, Md. 

Rozehnal, Bohuslar J York Community High School, Elmhurst, III. 

Ruch, Geraldine 108 S. Wifbur Ave., Sayre, Pa. 

Rudderow, Ethel ..Somerset & St James Ave., Merchantville, N. J. 

Ruff, Edna M 955 44th St, Milwaukee. Wis. 

Ruffner, Carrie 504 Front St, Bloomington, 111. 

Rule, Elizabeth 820 S. 7th, Springfield, 111. 

Rumberger, Almeda W. Saxton, Pa. 

Rumbley, Blanche Box 874, Sterling, Colo. 

Rumey, Mrs. Jean H 1818 Tonhy Ave., Chicago, III. 

Rund, Miss Anne 525 No. 16th Ave., East, Duluth, Minn. 

Rusch, Milton 724 Frederick Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rusher, Chester A 1215 Bedford, Johnstown, Pa. 

Russel, Rtvz L. 910 S. Main, Aberdeen, S. D. 

Russell, Catherine 768 Noble Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Russell, Lena N. C. C. W., Greensboro, N. C. 

Russe 1, U>mst 74 Elm. Potsdam, N. Y. 

Russell. Lylyan.. 803 N. 3rd Ave., Knoxville. Tenn. 

Russell, Mary D Harlan Ky. 

Rutledge, Kward P 123 Main St, Neodesha, Kans, 

Ryl^der, Merton 165 Warren Rd., Framingham, Mass. 

Rysdorf, Jeannette 53 Marston, Detroit, Mich. 
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Sabin, Mildred Lander, Wyo. 

Sadlo, Emily Cleveland, Olda. 

Saetre, Gilbert Y. M. C. A, Reading, Pa. 

Sage, Mildred 2005 Milam, Houston, Tex. 

Sagcbeer, Catherine Old Lancaster Rd., Berwyn, Pa. 

Sammis, Claude Box 140 T. C. U., Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Sampson, Miss Edith B Boston Post Rd, Madison, Conn. 

Samuel, Marie 823 Laramie, Manhattan, Kans. 

Samuell, Alice Wilmington, III 

Samuell, Harriet Sue Pratt, Kans. 

Sanders, Alice M 29 North St, Madison, Wis. 

Sanders, Ina Mae Norfolk, Nebr. 

Sanders, Lois G. Superv, of Music, Mitchell, Ind 

Sanderson, E. A 616 Plum, Newton, Kans. 

Sanderson, Eva A 32 Eden Ave., West Newton, Mass. 

Sanderson, Wendell Broken Bow, Nebr. 

Sandford, Florence 720 E. 9th, Winfield, Kans. 

Sanichas, Majel 2957 Wreford Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

San Romani, Archie 515 South First St, Arkansas City, Kans. 

Sargeant, Ellen M 795 Frederich, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sasse, Treva Wessington Springs, S. Dak. 

Sauftenberg, Beatrice W Stillwater, Minn. 

Saunders, Gladys 4184 S. Paul St, Rochester, N. Y. 

Saimders, Gladys L. 1420 Fuller Winfield, Kans. 

Sax, Esther 149 New Montgomery St, San Francisco, Calif. 

Schaefer, August H College of Music, 142 Mason St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Schaefer, Lillian L. 2849 Warren Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

Schaefer, Minnie 7613 Linwood Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Schauffler, Mrs. M. W. 1025 University PI, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Schec, A. Dagny 2403 N. 4th St, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Scheer, F. Fern Ledgewood, N. J. 

Scheig, Henry *2 Howland Ct, Warren, Ohio 

Schell, De Loris 131 Harvard St, Rochester, N. Y. 

Schendel, Isabel 5529 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schiable, Eleanor D Shiloh, N. J. 

Schiefelbein, J. 0 312 N. 13th, Muskogee, Olda. 

Schill, Edmund 88 S. 16th St, East Orange, N. J. 

Schilling, Margery P 10 North St, Mohawk, N. Y. 

Schimpf, Alice A Royesfbrd Pa* 

S^lager, Wilfred 520 Hotel La Salle, Kansas City, Mo. 

Schlegel, Violet 520 Lane, Topeka, Kans. 

Schlipf, Margaret A Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schmid, Verene E McClusky, N. Dak. 

Schmidt, Gertrude K State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 

Schmidt, Julius A 510 Security Bldg., Davenport, Iowa 

Schmidt, Mary 39 Gold St, Stonington, Conn. 

Schmidt Rosa C. 130 N, Ellsworth St, Naperville, 111. 

Schnabel, Loran J 232 South Lincoln, Pocatello, Idaho 

Schnake, Carol J. Biederman 725 Cramer St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Schnee, Mary Ill W. Cuyahoga Ave., Akron, Ohio 

Schneider, Eleanor D 1414 S. Ashe St, Casper, Wyoming 

Schneider, Florence 1201 Cameron Ave., Tyrone, Pa. 

Schneider, Frederick D Supt High School Music Asso., Loup City, Nebr. 

Schneider, Irene 306 N. Sycamore, Peabody, Kans. 

Schnoor, Lois Laveme 1118 Union, Emporia, Kansas 

Schochow, Elinore 210 Third Ave., N., Virginia, Minn. 

Schock, Alma 424 Franklin St, Cumberland, Md. 

Schoen, Louise Marion, Kans. 
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Scholbach, Karl W Y. M. C. A., Bentoa Harbor, Mich. 

Schott, Mrs. Florence H 24 Quimby Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 

Scho'v^ter, Bernard Whitewater, Kans. 

Schowalter, Wilbur H 435 S. Martinson, Wichi^ Kans. 

Schramm, Agnes 6162 Belvidere, Detroit, Mich. 

Schreiber, Avis Tnambo 1036 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

Schrodc, Elizabeth 725 Emerson St, Evanston, 111. 

Schroeder, Mabel 253 Day St, New Haven, Coim. 

Schultz, Ernest J University School of Music, Tucson, Ariz. 

Schultz, Mary D 337 S. Logan, Denver, Colo. 

Schulze, Cora E 843 S. Durbin St, Casper, Wyo. 

Schumacker, Hermine M 6100 Stanton Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Schumacher, Joseph C....6542 Newgard Ave., Rogers Park Station, Chicago, 111. 


Schumann, George E Hotel Waukegan, Waukegan, 111. 

Schuster, Ethel Tower City, N. Dak. 


Schutz, Clara 1 277 Park Place, Meadville, Pa. 

Schwarz, Eleanor Sumner, Wash. 

Schwarz, Moritz E 2 Harrison Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Schweitzer, Isadora Box 124, Bath, N. Y. 

Schwentker, Gertrude 7115 Pennock Ave., Upper Darby, Pa. 

Sdiweppe, Frederick 0 515 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Schwier, Elizabeth 

Schwin, Miss Helen L... 

Scmitt, Robt A 

Scoones, Charlotte 

Scott, George L 

Scott, Gladys G 

Scott, Mildred 

Scott, Sarah L 

Scoville, Edward E 

Scudder, Helen M 

Searcy, Louise 

Searle, Arthur J 

Searle, Laura 

Seaver, O. A 

Secor, Edith 

Seeman, Mildred M 

Sddenstricker, Eleanor... 

Seidl, Rose M 

Seitz, Harry W. 

Seitz, Pearl R 

Sellers, Elizabeth 

Semmann, Dean Liborius 

Senft, Mrs. Alice P 

Sentz, Katherine 

Servoss, Mrs. Ludle C. . 

Shackelford, J. D 

Shackelford, Rossea 

Shader, Emma 

Shadwell, C. H 

Shaffer, Fannie 

Shaffer, Grace 

Shannon, Raymond D. 

Shannon, Ruth 

Shapiro, Eva J 

Sharkey, Margery 

Sharp, Lloyd W. 

Shaw, Eldred V. 


Knox^ Ind. 

10724 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

729 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

305 Dechman Ave., Peoria, 111. 

Hillyard School, Spokane, Wash. 

720 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okla. 

Supr. of Music, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Columbia City, Ind 

24 Seminary Ave., Auburn, N. Y. 

Woodstown, N. J. 

Georgetown, Ky. 

322 King Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

322 King Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

....Box 1052, Tampa, Fla. 

- Huntley, III. 

5555 Oregon Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

.....2272 Lawrence, Detroit, Mi^. 

4123 W, Lee Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

2916 Leslie, Detroit, Mich. 

Supv. of Music, 26 E. 7th St., Chester, Pa. 
— 14 W. (^estnut St., West Chester, Pa. 
>...1505 Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

510 King St, Port Chester, N. Y. 

1023 Lincoln St, Topeka, Kans. 

. . .210 Guy Park Ave., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Waynseville, N. C. 

2414 Lawson St, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Morehead, Ky. 

302 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N, C. 

Alden, Kans. 

430 E. Miluer St., Alliance, Ohio 

540 W. 122nd St, New York, N. Y. 

1628 Holmes, Springfield, 111. 

.....839 N. Dearborn, Chicago, 111. 

142 Mountain Ave., Somerville, N. J. 

Crandon Ave., Niles, Ohio 

2118 H St, Belleville, Kams. 
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Shaw, Lois J. 211 E, High Ave,, New Philadelphia, Ohio 

Shaw, R R Collinwood High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Shawe, Elsie M (Q. S. Dale St, St Paul. Minn. 

Shaw, Mrs. Nellie M 59 Everett, Middleboro, Mass. 

♦Shaws, Inc. 314 S. Trycwi St, Charlotte, N. C. 

Shearer, Anna M 405 Green Terrace, Reading, Pa. 

Shearer, Pauline M Washington High School, East Chicago, Ind. 

Sheldon, Laura C 2(55 W. 66i, Marysville, Ohio 

Shelton, Mary Gold 1104 W. 4th, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Shepherd, Mildred 1103 Central, Dodge City, Kans. 

Sheppard, Margaret 1728 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Sherlock, Ethel 825 Cornelia Ave., Chicago, HI 

Shields, Edith 794 N. Main, Akron, Ohio 

Shields, Irvine Sul Ross Teachers Coll^, Alpine, Texas 

Shields, Vivian A Silver Lake, Kans. 

Shindler, Ona 515 N. Cullen St, Rensselaer, Ind. 

Shii^erd, Mabel M So. High School, 23rd & J St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Shipley, Mrs. Gertrude M.... Tree Hill, Westminster, Md. 

Shipman, Charles William 20 E. 6th St, Monroe, Mi(^gan 

Shirley, John B 81 2nd Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

Shith, Albert W. 314 Seventh St, N., Washington, D. C. 

Shive, Jo Box 523, Coffeyville, Kans. 

Shoemaker, Clarence 1702 Willis Ave., Perry, la. 

Shoemaker, M. H Instructor of Music, Hastings, Nebr. 

Shoemaker, Rilla 1304 Ellis St, Raymond, Wash. 

Shoner, Sarah Stilwell, Kans. 

Shook, Damon West Allis, Wis. 

Shook, Miss Ruth D 1048 Osbum Ave., Springfield, IlL 

♦Shore, RuA 102 N. Spruce, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Short, William J 57 Belmont Ave., Northamptcm, Mass. 

Showers, Eva 667 25th St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Showers, Frank.. ...246 Prospect Ave., N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Shroy, Mrs. Letitia 1133 Fillmore, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shultz, Mrs. Jean B 621 Park Ave., Collingsw(X)d, N. J. 

Shumard, Dulca 49 Mound Ave.. Milford, Ohio 

Shute, Eleanor M 5938 Latona Ave., W. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shute, Florence L 721 Copeland St, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Shutt, Flora B 1523 Washington Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 

Shuttlesworth, Russell Wayne Hall, West Chester, Pa. 

Sick, Emmabelle, B.M Supervisor of Music. Nicholson, Pa. 

Siebert, Bernice.....^ 1001 Exchange, Emporia, Kans. 

Siebs, A. H 205 S. Francis. Ada, Okla. 

Signer, Lowell Peru, Kans. 

Siler, Mary Louise Apt 16, 13671 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Sills, Mrs, Evelyn 765 E. Buchtel Ave., Akron, O. 

Silvey, Qel T 548 W. 113th, New York, N. Y. 

Simons, Anna 380 Brussels St. St Marys, Pa. 

Simpler, Irma 1327 S. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa, 

Simpson, George T Box 63. Wlberforce, Ohio 

Simpson. Ruth E Box 145. Clemenceau. Ariz. 

Sims. Grover Sims Visual Music Co., Quinev, Illinois 

Sinclair, W. T Shelby, N. C. 

Singenberger, Otto A Mundelein, 111, 

♦Singleton. Geraldine High School. Phillips, Wis. 

Sisam, Nettie E Havelock, Iowa 

Sisler, Mae .State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Sister Anna Marie 2601' W. Marquette Pd.. Chicago, HI. 

Sister Irmina 1017 Lake Ave.. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sister Maxy Adele 

Sister M. Alacoque 

Sister M. Amahilis 

Sister M. Angela 

Sister Mary; Angelica 

Sister Mary Agnesine 

Sister Mary Agnetis 

Sister Mary Alphonsine 

Sister M, Ambrosine Graetz... 

Sister M. Anthony 

Sister M. Antonella 

Sister Mary Antonine 

Sister Mary Beatrice 

Sister M. Bonaventure 

Sister M. Caeciliana 

Sister M. Catherine, S,N.D 

Sister M. Celestine 

Sister M, Cherubine Leinf elder 


4928 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, 111. 

.Marie Inunaculta, Wilmette, 111. 

. Lansing, Iowa 

ISIS N. Oakley Ave., Chicago, 111. 

. . . r . . . .640 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, III. 
St Mary’s College, Prairie Du Chien, Wis. 

St Rose Convent, La Crosse, Wis. 

676 Milwaukee St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

404 Seymour, Wausau, Wis. 

St Francis Convent, Milwaukee, Wis. 

4S8 Eugenie St., Chicago, III 

Rosary College, River Forrest, III 

Georgian Col, Lakewood, N. J. 

..St Veronica School East Detroit, Mich. 

1366 Bradley St, Chicago, III 

Notre Dame College, S. Euclid, Ohio 

St John’s School, Carrolton, 111. 

St Angela Academy, CarroU, Iowa 


Sister M. Claudia St Joseph’s Convent, Bellevue, Iowa 

Sister M. Clotildis Wurzer 404 Seymour, Wausaw, Wis. 

Sister M. Corona Wilcox & Taylor Sts., Joliet, III 

Sister Mary de Chantal De Sales Heights, Dubuque, Iowa 

Sister M. Dolores Loretta College, El Paso, Tex. 

Sister Mary Eugene 8100 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III 

Sister M. Eulalia 303 Taylor, Joliet, III 

Sister M. Gabrielle Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich. 

Sister M. Genevieve, Osb 1512 So. Rockford St, Tulsa, Okla. 

Sister M. G^evieve Durbin ..De Sales Heights, Dubuque, Iowa 

Sister M. Gilana St Joseph’s Convent, Campbellsport, Wis. 

Swter M. Honorine Sheff Coon Rapids, Iowa 

Sister M. Jovina Holy Trinity Convent, 1449 Park Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 

Sister M. Jutta 545 Layton Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister M. Kathl^ 1017 Lake Ave., Rochester, N, Y. 

Sister M. Leverin Holy Angels High, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister Mary Louise Moore Sacred Heart Academy, Springfield, III 

Sister M. Lucretia Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 

Sister M. Majella ......2635 S. Central Park Ave., Chicago, III 

Sister M. Nicolraa Newman Sacred Heart Academy, Springfield, III 

Sister M. Patricius Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Sister M. Petra 3108 W. 24th St, Chicago, III 

Sister Mary Rafael 640 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, III 

Sister Mary Rose de Lima 1456 Oakdale Ave., Chicago, III 

Sister Mary St Ruth Music Dept, Mt St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Sister M. Methodia 448 N. Dewey. Eau Qaire, Wis. 

Sister M. Stella Nazareth Academy, Nazareth, Mich. 

Sister M. Therese St Mary’s Convent, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister M. Therubim St. Joseph’s Convent, Milwaukee. Wis, 

Sister M. Vera St. Clara Convent, 1120 Calendonia, La Crosse, Wis. 

Sister M. Waldo, O.S.F. R4 Box 32S A, West Allis. Wis. 

Sister Marysia Holy Ghost Academy, Technv, 111. 

Stertvedt, Agnes... 135 6th Ave., E., Twin Falls, Idaho 

Skttth, Ifrs.. Blanche H. 816 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Skinner, ElizaMh Seaman Rural High School, Topeka, Kans. 

Skinner, Mrs. FUen T 108 Ransom Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

Sfanner, Erva E. 93 Main, Potsdam. N. Y. 

Stanner, Geona C. 801 Western Ave., Joliet, Bl. 

Skoog, Estella M. 305 E. Eri;. aS Mh*! 
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Skomicka, Joseph 1021 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Slater, Paul R 1112 Mill St, Wilkinsburg, Pa, 

Slaughter, Miss Elizabeth J Box 124, Berea, Kentucky 

Slawson, Maude M 10$ Momingside Dr., New York, N. Y. 

Sleeper, James T 413 S. Garth Ave., Columbia, Mo. 

Slind, Grace.... Valley City, N. D. 

Sloan, Don Alvin 120 W. 17th St, Hutchinson, Kans. 

Sloan, Dorothy R. 2418l Kingston Rd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

Sloan, Mrs. Myra... 214 Winboume Road, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sloan, Teresa 5514 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 

Slocum, Earl 208 Aberdeen Terrace, Greensboro, N. C 

Sly, Fred L c/o Musical America Co., 235 E. 45th St, New Yorl^ N. Y. 

Small, Jai^s R. 330 E. 22nd St, Chicago, 111. 

Smart Elizabeth 922 S. Adams, Spokane, Wash. 

Smedley, Henrietta 4027 Sp. Garden, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smeeley, Maxine R. 1107 Court Honesdale, Pa. 

Smith, Annabel State Teachers College, Valley City, N. D. 

Smith, Mrs. Anne Wear 8 Vance Apts., Durham, N. C. 

Smith, Audrey Lucille 406 E. Ludington St, Ludington, Mich. 

Smith, Bessie Music Supv., Mt Holly, N. C. 

Smith, Mrs. Cedi E. 241 Lincoln, Denver, Colo. 

Smith, Mrs. Dorothy County Court House, Globe^ Ariz. 

Smith, Douglas A 21 Lambert Ave,, Meriden, Conn. 

Smith, E. Edmee .......State Teachers College, E. Radford, Va. 

Smith, E. V Temple University, Broad & Montgomery, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith, Edna M Longfellow School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Smith, Eleanor 121 St Stejhens, Boston, Mass. 

Smith, Emily Montpelier Seminary, Montpdier, Vt 

Smith, F. Louise 35 N. Franklin St, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Smith, F. L. c/o E. G. Nelson, Woodsfield, Ohio 

Smith, Mrs. Flora H 832 East St, Grinnell, Iowa 

Smith, Mrs. Florence R 699 E. Main, Rochester, N. Y. 

Smith, Frances 4030 E. St, Linco^ Nebr. 

Smith, Fowler Asst. Supervisor of Music, 4912 E. Martindale, Detroit, Mich. 

Smith, Fred G. 972 4Sth St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Smith, Geneva F. 217 N. College St, Lindborg, Kans 

Smith, Gerald A 1412 17th Ave., S., Birminghsun, Ala. 

Smith, Grace 1331 S. Broad, Philadelphia Pa 

Smith, Mrs. Hannah M * Box 8^, Vemonia, Ore. 

Smith, Harry C. 31 N. Main, Yeagertown, Pa. 

Smith, Henrietta H 1701 Oakland Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 

Smith, Herman F. 325 10th, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Smith, J. J,... Emmett, Idaho 

Smith, Jennie B 530 Oglethorpe St, Athens, Georgia 

Smith, Jennie M ....334 4th Ave., Dayton, Ky. 

Smith, Miss Jessie 611 W. Maple, Independence, Mo. 

Smith, Kate L 57 Harrison St, Manchester, N. H, 

Smith, Kate M 1522 S. 5th St, Springfield, 111. 

Smith, Lena M Supr. of Music, Meade, Kans. 

Smith, Lloyd E 512 N. 4th St, Sterling, Colo. 

Smith, Margaret M 106 E. Hickman St, Winchester, Ky. 

Smith, Marlow G. 115 Rutgers, Rochester, N. Y. 

Smith, Mary Gertrude.... Box 56, Clarks Green. Pa. 

Smith, R. A. Laslett 697 Ridge St, Newark, N. J. 

Smith, Ralph F. .242 Endlich Ave., Mt Penn.. Reading, Pa. 

Smith, Sandy S Shorewood High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Smith, Ventura 1619 Van Buren, Apt 5. Amarillo, Tex. 

Smith, Virginia Rockwell, N. C. 
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Smock, Leah M Sanborn, Iowa 

Smyth, Marjorie 3301 Ave. G, Ft Worth, Tex* 

Sneed, Anna Martin Randolph Macon College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Snelling, Mildred E 91 N. Arlin^on, Akron, Ohio 

Snethen, Esther Supr. of Music, Aurora, Nebr. 

Snider, Leslie W Mascoutah, 111. 

Snow, Edith H 43 St Paul St, Brookline, Mass* 

Snyder, Dorothea S State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Snyder, Guy V 339 N. Grove St, Wichita, Kans. 

Spyder, Ina 434 S. Wabash, Chicago, III. 

Snyder, Lizetta Music Dept, Public School, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Snyder, Marie ..26 Water St, Toms River, N. J. 

Snyder, Melvin E 716 Polk St, Gary, Ind. 

Snyder, Ruth 109 Cliff Terrace, Wyncote, Pa. 

Snyder, Ruth F 1327 S. Broad St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Soderholm, Mrs. Elizabeth H* Greystone Lodge, Westfield, N. Y, 

Songer, Agnes BondviU^ III 

Sorensen, Miss Alice J Emporia City Schools, Emporia, Kans. 

SorKen, T. S 411 13th St, S., Fargo, N. D. 

Souder, Mrs. Florence K Jr. H. S*, Pottstown, Pa. 

Soulman, Ruth Dir. of Music, 118 S. Douglas Ave., Springfield, 111. 

South, Eudora E. L 115 Shelby St, Frankfort, Ky, 

Southard, Natalie T 9 Mawney St, Providence, R I. 

Soufiiem, E. Hale State Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash, 

Southwidc, Emma F 25 Wood St, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Southworth, #Elvira High School, N. Milwaukee, Wis. . 

Sowerby, foithleen 1412 17th Ave., S., Birmingham, Ala, 

Spangler, Geo 4803 C St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sparrow, Edith 338 Holland, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Spaulding, Lois Dora 1 Dartmouth Ave., E. Dedham, Mass. 

Speakman, Evelyn M 39 S. 7th Ave., Mt Vernon, N. Y. 

Spears, Christine 1002 S. 11th, Monmouth, 111. 

Speers, Ed3rthe Paul Revere School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Spence, Mary J 109 S. 4th, Allentown, Pa. 

Spencer, Mrs. D Mgr, of Portland Symphony, Portland, Ore. 

Spencer, Elizabeth M 3448 Briggs Blvd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Spencer, Harold A Box 504, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sperling, Rosalind 2923 N. 12th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Spiller, Mrs. Grace Public Schools, Canadian, Tex. 

Spizzy, Mabel 520 N. Quannah St, Tulsa, Okla. 

Spofford, Mary R Holden, Mass. 

Sponsler, Melva M c/o Mrs. Chas. Thompson, Jewett Ohio 

Spouse, Alfred J. 149 Elmdorf Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague, Althea B 116 Fifth Ave., E., Kalispell, Mont 

Sprague, Myra E. 28 S. Main St, Rochester, N. H. 

Sprester, Margary Jr. Hi^ School, Casper, Wyo. 

Spring, Elizabeth M Hendersonville, N. C. 

Springer, Isabelle De Pere, Wis. 

Sprouse, Mrs. J. H...... 123 WilHams St, Crystal Lake, III 

Squire, Mabel Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Staater, H. Ray 460 S. State. Room 803. Chicago, 111. 

Stackowski, Mrs. Ruth 4212 Walnut. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Slaley. Laura B 131 Coulter Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 

Stample, Harry W. W. J. Jenkins Co., Kan.sas City. Mo. 

Stanchfield. Bessie M 627 4th Ave., St Qoud, Minn. 

Standish. Lillian Darien, Conn. 

Stansfield, Frances 408 Bndgehoro St, Riverside, N. J. 

Stanwood, Lucy 106 Ft Green PL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Stark, Anna L - 1913 Keyes Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Stark, L. A Franklin Park, 111. 

Starkey, Mrs. Mabel C 70 W. Home St., Westerville, Ohio 

♦Starr, Clara Ellen 100 E. Grand River, Detroit, Mich, 

Starr, Mrs. Ellen M 10538 Morrow Circle South, Fordson, Mich. 

♦Starr, Miss Minnie E 1310 West 22nd St, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Statler, Lucile E 859 Walnut St, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Staton, Elizabeth Jackson Apts., 6th & Jackson Sts., Wilmington, Del, 

Steadman, Mrs. Grace State Teachers College, Manshel^ 

Steams, H. P Longmont, Colo. 

Steckel, Harry A ..802 Main St, Slatington, Pa. 

Steckel, Edwin M P. O. Box 64, Gastonia, N. C, 

Steele, Mrs. Meda Z 4132 Ellis Ave., CWcago, 111. 

Steffan, Harry Music Dept, Public Schools, Hibbing, Minn, 

Stehlig, Elva 529 E Mt Airy Ave., Germantown, Pa. 

Steiner, Mrs. Mary E 34 Snowden Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Steininger, H. W 815 Court St, Clay Center, Kans. 

Stener, Ruth 1725 Audubon, Manhattan, Kans. 

Stenerwald, Helen F. Clark Burnet St High School, Newark, N. J. 

Stengel, Drusilla H 1292 Michigan Ave., Buff^o, N, Y. 

Stensland, Minnie D 712 Morgan St, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Stenwall, Miss Hulda 4497 Pershing Ave., St Louis, Mo. 

Stephens, John W. 621 N. Walnut Lansing. Mich. 

Stephens, Lala A Box 366, Powell, Wyo. 

Stephens, Mrs, Mabel Y 114 Conant St, Hillside, N. J. 

Stephens, Willie 101 E. 9th St, Austin, Tex. 

Stephenson, Qaude M Solins Apt, McDowell, Welch, W. Va. 

Stephenson, Mildred E Music Dept, Public Schools, South Amboy, N. J. 

Stetson, Mrs. E D Supr. of Music, Hanover Center, Mass. 

Steuber, Mary Louise 1110 Spruce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stevens, Cla 3 d:on P 142 Albion St, Passaic, N.^ J. 

Stevens, Eunice L ..'...Box 124 Calumet, Mich. 

Stevens, Mrs. J. Kemp Denton, Maryland 

Stevens, Lula M 615 Great Southern Life Bid., Houston Texas 

Stevens, Mary E Saren Apts., Valparaiso, Ind. 

Stevens, Paul E Training School, Eldora, Iowa 

Stevenson, Annie P 7 Park, St Johnsbury, Vermont 

Stevenson, Sara Fort Mill, S. C. 

Stewart, Emma K 253 West Park Ave., Aurora, Illmois 

Stewart Mrs. H. M 433 College Ave., De Kalb, Illinois 

Stewart J. O., Jr State Teachers College, Echmond, Ky. 

Stickle, Miss Lillian Supervisor of Music, 321 Duquesne Ave., Trafford, Pa. 

Stillman, Mrs. Edna V. 1304 Highland, Emporia, Kans. 

Stillman, H. C Central High School, Pueblo, Colorado 

Stine, Leonard H 44 Maiden Lane, Kingston, N. Y. 

Stitt Mrs. Jeanette 59 E. Main St, Freehold, N. J. 

Stivers, Mrs. Ella G 796 Frederick Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stockberger, Lucile 97 Broadway. Frostburg, Md. 

Stocking, Marguerite The Artaban, No. 107, Long Beach, Cahf. 

Stockton, Flavella Box 115, Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Stoffregen, Walter 333 Park Place, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Stokes. Mrs. Agnes Russelville, Ark. 

Stokes, Charles 809 Mt Hope Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Stolte, Lydia S 444 S. Walnut .St, Reedsburg, Wis. 

Stominski. Stanley C 136 Hemenway St, Suite 4, Boston 17, Mass. 

Stone, Edith M 500 Michigan Ave., West Jackson, Mich. 

Stone! Louise 618 E Ave., c/o Mrs. Smith, Rochester, N. Y. 

Stonebumer, Mrs. Leona 61 Jewett, Akron, Ohio 
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Stookey, Lewis L High Point, N. C. 

Stoops, Blanche Lincoln Apt., Ardmore, Pa. 

Stopp, Ruth H 8515 Forest Parkway, Woodhaven, L. I., N, Y. 

Stoppenbach, Adele 1215 Center, Jefferson, Wis. 

Storm, Louise E. 202 W. Maple, Fairbury, 111. 

Story, Mildred L Darby, Mont 

Stout, George A 1228 W. 11 Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

Stover, Mrs. Eva M 602 West, Royal Oak, Mich. 

Stowell, Belle A.. 44 King St, Meriden, Conn. 

Stowell, Miss Helen M 244 S. 26th, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Strachs^ Gertrude Naches, Wash. 

Stralun, Franz Joseph State Teachers* College, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Strain, Adelaide Canyon, Tex. 

Strain, Helen M 431 Wayne St, Apt 1, Ft Wayne, Ind. 


Stratton, Mary M 244 E. Pearson, Chicago, 111. 

Streeter, Ruth E Nutley High School, Nutley, N. J. 

Streeter, Velma M 225 S. Harrison Ave., Kankakee, III 

Striblen, Lola May 87 Pine Ave., Riverside, 111. 

Stribrny, Edward S 2005 Duquesne St, McKeesport, Pa. 

Stringfield, Bernice 602 Merrimon Ave., Asheville, N. C. 

StrocSan, James Y. M. C A, Boise, Idaho 

Strodick, Amelia J 137 W. Durham, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stroh, Grover John Gorrie Jr. High, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Stroimi, Etna E.. . .Lincoln High School, Cor. Cass & Knapp St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Strong, Jessie Glaze 151 N. Seminary St, Galesburg, III 

Strong, Mrs. S. D Supv. of Music, Eustis, Fla. 

Stroffioff, Catherine... Damarest High School, 4th & Garden Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 

Strouse, Catherine E Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 

Strube, Mildred..... 1010 Union, Emporia, Kans. 

Stuart, William H 1660 Peck St, Muskegon, Mich. 

Stuber, Benjamin F 2217 Noyes St, Evanston, 111. 


Stuckey, Mrs. Willis Valley Center, Kans. 

Stuckslager, Genevieve Muskogee, Okla. 

Stull, Charles C. T R R 1, Lewistown, Md. 

Stull, Harriet Potlatch, Idaho 

Stum, Catherine Mount Sterling, Ky. 

Stump, H. Charles 325 Demain Ave., Morgantown, W. Va. 

Stumpf, Florence R 107 W. Ross Ave., Tampa, Fla. 

Stuttle, Marion E 230 E. 7th, Concordia, Kans. 

Sublette, Florence M 315 N. Willow St, Kent, Ohio 

Suckow, Eleanor W 695 Hackett Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sullivan, E. F. State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

Sullivan, Frankie. . .Lowell School, 11th Ave., E., & Mercer St, Seattle, Wash. 

Sullivan, Irene F 2202 Bewick Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Sullivan, Louise R F. D. 3, Zebulon, N. C. 

Sullivan, Mary T 108 Pearl St, Holyoke, Mass. 

Sullivan, Nora T 55 Glenwood Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Sullivan, Theresa 814 Main, Warren, R L 

Summer, Zara 0 1220 North State/ St, Apt 303, Chicago, 111. 

Summers, Mrs. B. M. High School, Turon, Kans. 

Surdo, Joseph 2315 Madison Ave., Norwood, Ohio 

Surille, Mrs. Besse Edmond... Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Sutherland, Edith A 810 N. Third Ave, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Sutherland, Mrs. Belle T..... 386 S. Belmont Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Sutton, Elizabeth Tribune, Kans. 

Sutton, Grace E 4 Cardott St. Ridgway, Pa. 

Sutton, Jeannette 620 W. Edwards St, Sprin^eld, III. 

Swain, Cecilia B 1059 S. High, Columbus, Ohio 
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Swain, Louise 1120 S. 5th, Springfield, III 

Swain, Miss Mabel Lewistown, Mont 

Swales, John R. Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Swanstrom, Mrs, Mabel B 1963 E. 72nd, CMcago, III 

Swarr, Mrs. Florence P 944 Virginia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 

Swart, Esther P 1005 Merchant St, Emporia, Kans. 

Swait, Gladys H 1005 Merdiant, Emporia, Kans. 

Swarthout Donald M University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Sweatt, Mrs, Ida D Rumford, Me. 

Swetland, Ruth Scotch Plains, N. J. 

Swihart, J. L 2523 Harrison St, Evanston, III 

Swindler, Miss Ivadell A 125 E. Locust St, Davenport, Iowa 

Swinehart, Blanche Central Graded School, Pueblo, Colo. 

Swinney, Dorothy J 606 E. Jefferson, Hugo, Oklahoma 

Swisher, N. Marie 201 E. So. St, Bluffton, Ind. 

Sylvester, Marion F 417 N. 24th, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Symonds, Mary E. Wilson, Ark. 

Talbott, Laura Custer Hall Hays, Kans. 

Tallmadge, Irving 705 S. 2nd Ave., Maywood, 111. 

Tally, Margaret M 22 Woonasquatucket Ave., Providence, R. 1. 

Tanner, Margaret Puyallup, Wash, 

Tanner, Ruth l^sley, Kans. 

Tarry, Isabel Oxford, N. C. 

Tartar, Lena Belle 164 N. Liberty St, Salem, Ore. 

Tate, Elizabeth Danville, Va. 

Tawney, Mrs. Thelma Hootman 1215 Howard St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Taylor, Alfred H., Jr Wheatridge, Colo. 

Taylor, Anne 628 W. La Salle, South Bend, Ind. 

Taylor, Cora J 819 Richmond Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Taylor, Harry F. 945 Humboldt St, Denver, Colo. 

Taylor, Hiram C 408 Elmdale Court, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Taylor, John D 1300 Jefferson, Wilmington, Del 

Taylor, Lucile McPherson, Kans, 

Taylor, M. Louise 935 Thompson Ave., Donora, Pa. 

Taylor, Margaret E 1036 Superior, Oak Parl^ III 

Taylor, Mrs. Martha Moses School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Taylor, Minnie 515 Walnut St, Leavenworth, Kans. 

Taylor, Miriam 2918 Linden, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Taylor, Olive Y, ...34 W. Duval St, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Taylor, /Mrs. Roy H Greenburg, Kans. 

Taylor, Sarah H 109 Maplelawn Drive, Dayton, Ohio 

Teachwordi, Mrs. James F.. Box 53, Bums, Kans. 

Teed, Hel^ M Seneca, Kans. 

Teel, Stanley M Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa 

Teesdale, Leola M Kimball, S. Dak. 

Tennant Margaret Suite 11, 121 St Stephens St, Boston, Mass. 

Terbush, Adelaide 915 Harrison St, Flint Mich. 

Terry, Jeannie E 123 S. Hill St., Mishawalra. Ind. 

Terry, Louise Box 154, Sayville, N. Y. 

Terstegge, Meta 204 N. 11th St, Newark, N. J. 

Teute, Richard ..128 E. Henley, Olean, N. Y. 

Thayer, Audrey 300 Reynolds Terrace, Orange, N. T. 

Thayer, Lynn W. 230 Main St, Oak Harbor, Ohio 

Thime, Florence C Carrington, N. Dak. 

Thole, Elsie E 437 Union Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Thomas, Alvin V. Box 506 Hartsville, S. C. 

Thomas, Blanche M 11 Hancock St, Riverside, N. J. 

Thomas, Carolyn 46 Vincennes Ave., Oakdale, Pa. 
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Thomas, Clara L. 

Thomas, Cloea 

Thomas, Ethel 

Thomas, Eugenia H 

Thomas, James J 

Thomas, Mrs. Mary S.... 

Thomas, Muriel M 

Thomas Paul 

Thomason, John 

Thompson, Dorothea 

Thompson, Effie 

Thompson, Mrs* Elizabeth 
Thompson, Emma Louise. 
Thompson, Mrs. Eva W.. 
Thompson, Mrs Grace M. 
Thompson, Harold W.... 

Thompson, James M 

Thompson, Lloyd 

Thompson, Marguerite — 

Thompson, Myma A 

Thompson, Sara 

Thomson, Helen M 

Thorberg, Muriel C 

Thom, Grertrude 

Thome, Mrs. Juliette 

Thornton, Alice H 

Thornton, Miss Sue B..... 

Thorp, Christine W 

Thorpe, Bertrice Y 

Thorpe, Leah V 


High School, Davenport, Iowa 

10 Reynolds St, Cortland, N. Y. 

Supervisor of Music, 132 Fifth St, Slatington, Pa. 

E. C T. C, Greenvaie, N. C 

1826 13th Ave., Greeley, Colo. 

1201 Tennessee St, Lawrence, Kans. 

16 Middle St, Eastport, Me. 

24 Winsor Rd., AsheviUe, N. C. 

Ills E 3rd, Duluth, Minn. 

69 Bmce Park Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 

Little River, Kans. 

907 Morgan Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 

709 C St, S. W., Washington, D. C. 

4 Winthrop Ave., Lawrence, Mass, 

Ness City, Kans. 

324 Maple Ave., Morengo, 111. 

2000 E. Washington St, Joliet, Illinois 

Soda Springs, Idaho 

Globe, Ariz, 

602 Laurel, Royal Oak, Mich. 

1209 College, Fort Worth, Tex. 

1309 Broad, Grinnell, Iowa 

215 Normal Ave., Valley City, N. D. 

Riverside Dr., Augusta, Maine 

Neipsic Hill, Glastonbury, Conn. 

5317 Virginia Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Box 384, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 

1100 St Paul, Rochester, N. Y. 

729 Grove, Point Pleasant, N. J. 

517 Haws Ave., Norristown, Pa, 


Thorpe, Lucille 409 E. Front, Statesville, N. C. 

Thrasher, Elsie Box 601, Greensburg, Kans. 

♦Thursday Morning Music Club, Mrs. E. M. Spivey, Pres., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Tiffany, Mary ....South School, Morrow Ave., No. Chicago. 111. 

Tillema, Ralph Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tilson, Lowell M State Normal School, 673 Swan St. Terre Haute, Ind. 

Tilton, Esther 34 Somerset Ave., Pittsfield. Me. 

Tipt<Mi, Gladys 806 E. 2nd St, McCook, Nebr. 

Tobey, Mary Perry. N. Y. 

Tobin, Elizabeth 2059 E. Somerset St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Todd, Mable E 139 N. Forge St, Akron, Ohio 

Told, Sadie L Central School Bldg., Miami, Fla. 

Tomlinson, Lula Mae Alexander Graham Jr. High, Charlotte, N, C. 

Tompkins, A J. 815 N. 18th St, Boise, Idaho 

Tomson, Lorena State Teachers College, Johnson City, Tena 

Tonks, S. Ethel 44 Franklin Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Toomey, Mrs. Mae McGill 21 Delawareview Ave., Trenton, N, J. 

Torkelson, Helena New Lisbon, Wis. 

Torrey, Edpit, 62 Washington. Lapeer. Mich. 

Toumer, Claudie. 422 Broadway. Providence, R I. 

Towle, Mrs. Elizabeth N Office of County Sup’t of Schools, Woodland. Calif. 

Towney, R. W. Public Schools. San Angelo. Tex. 

Tracy, I^avilla 705 Leland Ave., South Bend, Ind. 

Trant Miss Genevieve 408 Kimberly Ave., Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Trappe. Elizabeth Music Dept, City Schools, aarlotte, N. C. 

Traubm^, Helen 749 Linden Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Traia, Glen A.. Xekoa. Wash. 

Traylor, Cocoa O .Sadorus, HI. 
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Tremaine, C, M Nat’l Bur. for Adv. Music, 45 W. 4Sth St, New York, N. Y. 

Trenberth, Irene M City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Trepte, Martin 656 N. Sth St, Grant Pass, Ore. 

Treutel, Madeline Menasha, Wis. 

Triggs, Mr. Leroy A. 904 S. Water, Wichita, Kans. 

Trillingham, Mrs. Mildred Supv. of Music, St John, Kans. 

Trimingham, Ann 420 Home Ave., Oak Pari^ IlL 

Trogdon, Mrs. Margaret 624 N. Elm, Greensboro, N. C. 

Trotter, Miss Geraldine 108 E. 13th St, Apt 510, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Troup, George 310 Meigs St, Rochester, N, Y. 

Troyer, Ruth Goldfield, Iowa 

Truitt, Austin 156 Augustine, Rochester, N. Y. 

Trump, Miss Ola R 12 University PL, Columbus, Ohio 

Trutner, Herman, Jr 5328 Lawton Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

Tuck, Ramon Exeter, N. H. 

Tucker, Eva Roberts 1711 Penn, Apt. 14, Denver, Colo. 

Tucker, Margaret 4248 i^gent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

TuUer, Curtis 614 Lake Drive, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Tully, Alice 370 Hope St, Providenc^ R L 

Tumer-Maley, F. 113 W. 57th St, New York, N. Y. 

Turner, Helen May 502 Buffalo, Farmville, Va. 

Turner, J. Warren 1818 Lincoln St, Denver, Colo. 

Turner, Pauline 643 Holly Ave., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Turner, Ruth 10^ Lanunie, Manhattan, Kans. 

Tuthdll, Margaret 7 Francis Ave., Quincy, Mass. 

Tutwiler, Mrs. B. D 1212 Center, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Twaddell, William Powell 707 So. Duke St, Durham, N. C. 

Twaddell, Mrs. Wm. P Durham Choir School, Durham, N. C. 

Twohig, Margaret 2029 Juneau Ave, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Twomey, Marion Burlington Ave., Wilmington, Mass. 

Tyson, Iva M Box 1276, Minot, N. D. 

Uhl, Minnie 1403 Adams Ave., Evansville, Ind. 

♦Uihlein, Mrs. Jos. E 930 Lake Dr., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ullemeyer, Grace E Apt 221, Walnut St, Waterloo, Iowa 

Ulmer, Jennie C 4838 Hawthorne, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Umfleet, Kenneth R 102 Northwood St, GreencastLe, Ind. 

Underwood, Mabel E Tech High, Charlotte, N. C. 

Unfug, Mary H 1 Hoss Apts., Walsenburg, Colo. 

Unruh, Alice E Burdette, Kans. 

Unruh, Elva Pawnee Roc^ Kans. 

Upton, Aneita .5155 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Urch, Mary Phoenixville, Pa. 

Urion, Dorothy Woodstown, N. J. 

Urmston, Lillian 109 S. Easton Rd., Glenside, Pa. 

Urseth, Fred State Teachers College, Valley City, N. D. 

Utt, Paul State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Utterbadc, Madge 1014 Jacobus Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 

VaiL Harris R 5842 Stony Island Ave., Chicago, HI. 

* Valley City Music Club. . . .c/o Mrs. W. C. McDowell, Pres., Valley City, N. D. 

Van Brunt, Ella I W. 1203 Sth Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

Van Derwerken, Olive M 35 Pelton St, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Van Dorin, Ferol 7008 Hazel Ave., Bywood, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Van Hoesen, Carl 524 Rockingham St, Rochester, N. Y. 

Van Houton, Charlotte 629 Euclid Ave., Valley City, N. D. 

Van Nest, Dorothy Roselle Parl^ N. J. 

Van Sant Mrs. Lottie Northfield Ave., Northfield, N. J. 

Van Syckle, Florence 33 N. 6th, Highland Park, N. J. 

Van Tassel, Amanda Henry Snyder Jr. High, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Van Tassell, Lillian 

Van Toll, Josephine C..*. 
Van Wye, Mrs. C. de C... 

Vance, Mrs. Mary 

Vance, Mrs. Una E 

Vandevere, Miss J. Lillian 

Vandexter, Wm. J 

Vardell, Chas. D 

Vaughan, Miss Cleo B.... 

Vaughan, Portia L. 

Vawter, Mrs. Lola R 

Vayo, Caroline 

Veggraino, Francis 

Velie, C. James 

Velsy, Everette B 

Verhoeff, Caroline Grace.. 

Vernon, Mary Strawn 

Versosa, Felipe 

Vickers, Mrs. Jessie B 

Vigen, Miss Helen 

Villers, Eleanor R 

Vincent, John H 

Vinson, Mrs. Grace 

Voegeli, Mary E 

Voelcker, Flora 

Vogelbaugh, Cecile 

Voss, Erma Nala 

Voss, Napier Nial 

Votaw, Lyravine 

Vought, Mrs. Ruby S 

Vroman, Louise 

Vroom, H. Marie 

Wade, Robbie Lucille 

Wadsworth, M. Ella 

♦Wagen, Harry C 

Wagner, Georgia 

Wagner, Harold 

Wagner, W. W 

Wainwright, J. W. 

Waite, Sylvia 

Wakefield, Helen M 

Waldrop, Bessie 

Walker, Alice I 

Walker, Eva B 

Walker, Kathryn M 

Walker, Merle 

Walker, Virginia 

Wall, Miss Elsie G 

Wall, Virginia L 

Wallace, Eleanor E 

Wallace, Mrs. Florence.... 

Wallace, Florrie 

Wallace, Helen C 

Wallace, Maude Orita 

Waller, Jas. L 

Wallich, Hildegarde K 

Wain, George E 

Walrad, Ardath E 


Dreycott Apt, Haverford, Pa. 

9146 Essex Ave., Chicago, 111. 

260 Kearney Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

1001 Arizona St, El Paso, Tex. 

Lake View School, 2400 Orman, Pueblo, Colo. 

32 Columbia St, Brookline, Mass. 

3842 Ilfinois Ave., Fresno, Calif. 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

235 Union St, Minden, La. 

714 W. Walnut, Salina, Kans. 

1210 Maple Ave., La Porte, Ind. 

139 Genesee St, Rochester, N. Y. 

41 S. 13th, Allentown, Pa. 

Elon College, N. C. 

1309 West W St, Valley City, N. D. 

65 Van Allen R(L, Glen Rock, N. J. 

509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Cebu Normal School, Cebu, P. I. 

619 22nd St, Knoxville, Tenn. 

1121 8th Ave., S., Fargo, N. Dak. 

1404 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

El Paso High School, El Paso, Tex. 

Lockport, Plainfield, 111. 

.House D, Douglas C, New Brunswick, N. J. 

12 Fountain Ave., Matawan, N. J. 

..Rock Island High School, Rock Islamd, III. 

2908 9fli St, Wichita Falls, Texas 

nil Merchant, Emporia, Kins. 

839 N. Dearborn St, Chicago, HI. 

714 College Ave., Baton Rouge, La. 

53 St James, Mansfield, Pa. 

7967 Oxford Ave,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

High School, Shawnee, Okla. 

19 Gpden St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 

62 Mieniche Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 

16 Herron St, Montgomery, Ala. 

290 Laburnum Cres., Rodiester, N. Y. 

Elkhart, Ind. 

Box 75, Fostoria, Ohio 

53 Middle St, So. Dartmouth, Mass. 

Washington School, Bayonne, N. J. 

State Teasers College, Kutztown, Pa. 

404 Belleville Ave., Brewton, Ala. 

202 E. Fifth St, Sedalia, Mo. 

115 4th Ave., Westmont, Johnstown, Pa. 

2351 College St, Jacksonville, 

324 Broadway, Apt. 306, Paterson, N. J. 

Scandia, Kans. 

....301 Winston Apt, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Franklin Sq. House, Boston, Mass. 

211 W. Normal, Hays, Kans. 

11 E. Bank, Winston-Salem. N. C. 

5527 25th Ave.. N. E., Seattle, Wash. 

511 S. Jefferson St, Mexico. Mo. 

314 N. Regan, Hominy, Okla. 

1211 East Grand Blvd., Detroit. Mich. 

7 Villard Court. Champaign. Ill 

- Schoolcraft, Mich. 
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Walser, Christine K 

Walsh, Eva 

Walsh, Florence H 

Walsh, Robt B 

Walsh, Stephen K. 

Walter, Mona 

Walters, Alice 

Walters, Mrs. Audrey... • 
Walters, M. Elizabeth.... 

Walton, G. Mae 

Waltoj^ Lillian 

Wandling, Georgia R..... 
Wannamacher, Eva L.... 

Wanner, Adelaide 

Ward, Arthur E. 

Ward, B. D 

Ward, Mrs. Elizabeth.... 

Ward, Clara Mae 

Ward, Ethel M 

Warden, Alice B 

Waring, Alma G 

Waring, Laura 

Warner, C. Ruth 

Warner, Miss Grace E... 

Warren, Alice 

Warren, Mrs. Edna N.... 

Warren, Frances 

Warren, N. Hope 

Washburn, Josephine 

Washco, Alec, Jr 

Wasson, Martha 

Waterman, Carl J 

Watkins, Mabelle 

Watrous, Aleen 

Watson, Mrs. F. N 

Watson, Helen E 

Watt, Louise 

Watters, Lorrain E 

Watts, Estelle C 

Watts, Lillian 

Watts, Mary 

Way, Elizabeth 

Wa 3 me, Marion McD 

Weatherby, Albert 

Weaver, Gerald 

Weaver, James C 

Weaver, Miriam H 

Weaver, Paul J..., 

Webb, Mrs. Estelle Baker 

Webb, Karl E 

Webb, Helen L 

Webb, Mrs. Rosa 

Webb, Wm. C 

Weber, Miss Hazel 

Weberg, Amanda 

Weberg, Eileen 

Webster, Ada M 

Webster, Marion E 


PubHc Schools, Billings, Mont. 

2412 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

16876 Prairie Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

4904 34th Ave., S. E., Portland, Oregon 

Natrona C High School, Casp^, Wyo. 

Corning, Mo. 

....20 Scio St, c/o Winsted, Rochester, N. Y. 

220 N. Washington, Green Bay, Wis. 

2955 Eastwood Ave., Chicago, III 

Box 642, Hamilton, Mont 

Rock Springs, Wyo. 

426 W. 124th St, New York, N. Y. 

14 Birch Cres., Rochester, N. Y. 

^ Vailey Rosid, Montclair, N. J. 

317 Clarksburg, Mannington, W. Va. 

1 Lark St, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Eau Claire, Wis. 

3011 Bathgate, Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Berry Sdhools, Mt Berry, Ga. 

414 Delaware, Buffalo, N. Y. 

....Cheyney State Normal, Cheyney, Pa. 

,6 Fairview Terrace, White River Junction, Vt 

1600 Avery St, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

223 Mt Prospect Ave., Newark, N. J. 

569 So. Vine St, Denver Colo. 

22 Church St,' Mid^etown, Conn. 

212 N. 6ti St, Camden, N. J. 

Box 632, Middlesboro, Ky. 

2320 S. 22nd, Philadeli^a, Pa. 

250 Broad Ave., Leonia, N. J. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

116 E. Lyle St, Kewanee, III 

1026 Milwaukee St, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

81 Highland Ave., Auburn, Me. 

...... Kirby-Smith Jr. High, Jacksonville, Fla. 

4005 Forest Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 

TFranklin, N. H. 

1304 Park Ave., Racine, Wis. 

1316 W. Dayton, Madison, Wis, 

751 N. Glen Oak Ave., Peoria, III 

1700 9th St, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

1125 N. Boston Place, Tulsa, Okla. 

Moline, Kans. 

26 Gordon Rd., Erdenheim, Pa. 

Sweetbriar College, Sweetbriar, Va. 

320 Wmte Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

State Training School, Geneva, 111. 

326 N. 10th St, Fredonia, Kans. 

80 Waterville St, Waterbury, Conn. 

Mackinac Island, Mich. 

613 N. Tonka, Appleton, Wis. 

Church Street, New Alexandria, Pa. 

6411 Lakewood Ave., Chicago, III 

6411 Lakewood Ave., Chicago, III 

34 Somerset St, Rochester, N. Y. 

Northfield, Mass. 
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Weckel, Mrs, Richard W 1112 Rural, Emporia, Kans. 

Wedge, Mabel Maiming ,,...Ogelthorpe Ave., Athens, Ga. 

Weed, Iris 702 E. 12th Ave., Denver, Colo. 

Wehl, Fred W. 2619 Vine St, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Wehner, Alice M 460 Ferry St, New Haven, Conn. 

Wehrend, Wm, R. Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. 

Weidemaier, Ivan L 91 Main, Lapeer, Mich. 

Weidler, Gladys E Box 13, Livonia, N. Y. 

Weigel, Eugene J 17111 Kenyon* Road, Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 

Weikel, Ella M 410 W. M^in, Norristown, Pa. 

Weir, Dorothy S 4424 N. 19th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Weimer, Mrs. Pauline B 739 E 4th, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Weis, E. H. F Kansas Wesleyan Univ., Salina, Kans. 

Weisberg, Hilde^rd Concrete, Wash. 

Weisinger, Virginia Anne Box 1702, Jerome, Ariz. 

Weiss, Mollie 417 Lomsa, Willamsport, Pa. 

Weld, Alice G. Eureka, 111. 

Weller, Mrs. Ava C 194 Colebourne Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 

Weller, Dorothy Lebanon, Ind. 

Wells, Clarence 228 Prospecll St, East Orange, N. J. 

Wenck, Maude 607 72ad Ave., West Allis, Wis. 

Wentworth, Viola Hazelton, Kans. 

Wentz, Miss Joyce K 416 Atchison St, Atchison, Kans. 

Wentz, Mildred G. 132 W. Third St, Lewiston, Pa. 

Werner, Lois E 215 E. Central Pk. Ave., Davenport, Iowa 

Wersen, Louis G 1306 Simpson Ave., Aberdeen, Wash. 

Wesbey, Mrs. Bess Waddle 2637 Federal Blvd., Tulsa, Okla. 

Wescott, Frederick Bar Harbor, Me 

Wesel, Helen 83 Warrington PI,, E. Orange, N. J. 

Wesler, Amos G... 3364 E. Boul., Cleveland, O. 

Wesley, Thelma Glendale, Ariz. 

Wess^ Henry F. 5733 Whitney Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Wessels, Virginia 6 Sylvan Ave., Summit, N. J, 

West Anna A 335 Berry Ave., Bellevue, Ky. 

West Helen W. 2030 Riverside Drive, R. D. 6, Trenton, New Jersey 

West J. Pitman 305 Broadway, Long Branch, N. J. 

West Mrs. Leave 109 E. Willamette, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

West Virginia 2529 E. Yandell, El Paso, Tex. 

Wesjjjurg, Inez M 12195^ N. Chicago Ave., South Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wcstcott Maude B Ill Van Meter Terrace, Salem, N. J. 

West Texas State Teachers College Library ....Canyon, Tex. 

Westover, Florence E 5121 W. Chicago Blvd., Apt 110, Detroit Mich. 

Wetherbee, Elizabeth A High School, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Wettstein, Pauline E 39th-Hyde Park, Kansas City, Mo. 

Wetzel, Caroline E F. D. 6, Trenton, N. J. 

Weyforth, Emma E. 2329 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Wharton, Mrs. Pauline L. 2019 Division, Baltimore, Md. 

Wheat Emma .2999 E 77 St, Qeveland, O. 

]^eaton, Esther A Denver, Colo. 

Wheeler, Clara 4700 Ce<^ Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wheeler, Francis Centenary College. Shrevenort. La. 

Wheeler, Henry E Memorial Building, Athol, Mass. 

Wheeler, Mapr Lucy Cobb Institute, Athens, Ga. 

V^eelock, Miss Mary E 306 Cottonwood, Globe, Ariz. 

W“?rry, Winifred Supr. of Music, Mountain Iron. Minn. 

Whitacre, Hannah Jefferson Boulevard, Kirksville, Mo. 

♦Whitaker, John E J. Reynolds Co., Winston-Salem. N. C. 

Whitbeck, Hortense 354 Cleveland, Akron, Ohio 
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Whitcomb, Agnes N Ill Linden St, New Haven, Conn. 

WHte, Amy 0 22 S. North Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 

White, Bernice 80 Washington Sq., East, New York, N. Y. 

White, Carrie L, High School, Milton, Mass. 

White, Mrs. Cassie C 9 3. Main, Salamanca, N. Y. 

White, Lois 1206 Clara, Ft Worth, Tex. 

White, Robert J Washington High School, East Chicago, Ind. 

White, Sarah K pbrary Bldg., St Joseph, Mo. 

White, Stella G... 12 N. Warwick Apt, Cincinnati, O. 

Whitehead, Josephine W E. State Normal School, Madison, S. Lak. 

Whitehurst, Mary Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 

Whitfield, Helen 1 947 Elmwood Ave., Evanston, III 

Whitfield, Yolande Grand Bayou, La. 

Whitlatch, R Orma 447 Center Ave., Verona, Pa. 

Whitmore, Edna 870 St Charles Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 

Whitney, Kathryn L. St Regis Falls, N. Y. 

Whitney, Marie F 1315 Linwood Blvd., K^as City, Mo. 

Whitsey, Edna A 301 Board of Education, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

Whittemore, Harry E. City Hall Annex, Somerville, Mass. 

Whittier, Margaret 64 Salem St, Reading, Mass. 

Wliittlesey, Elizabeth 940 W. Forest Ave., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Whitwell, Ivan N. D Lode Haven, Pa. 

W^iddicombe, Elizabeth A Gerard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wieder, Lydia J Box 16, Berrien Springs, Mich. 

Wiederhold, Chas. G. 310 Tiffen, Fremont, Ohio 

Wiedman, Esther 250 Ediva, Zion, 111. 

Wiegand, Rulh ...401 Copenhill Ave., N. £., Atlanta, Ga. 

Wiegel, Carolina L 1627 Washington Apt. 8, Denver, Colo. 

Wien, Florence New Grade Bldg., Pottstown, Pa. 

Wight, Ruth 10 Rich Ave., Mt Vernon, N. Y. 

AVignall, Roberta 18 Woodlawn Ate., Fairport, N. Y. 

Wike, Dorothy E. 5027 15th St, N. E., Seattle, Wash. 

Wikoff, Lillian 261 Traven PL, Lyndhurst, N. J. 

W^'llcox, Louise 703 N. Glasgow Dr., Dallas, Tex. 

Wild, Jessie M 1010 Main St, Evanston, 111. 

Wild, Theresa F. State Teachers College, Macomb, 111. 

Wildeboor School C & Park St, Pueblo, Colo. 
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